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lETTESS   TO   THE   STUDENTS   OP   GLASGOW.      BT   T.  CAMPBELL. 

Letter  VI. 

Ik  my  last  Letter  I  treated  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  of  ka 
principal  ornaments  down  to  the  Augustan  age.  The  name  o(  that 
period  will  remind  you  that,  before  iu  close,  the  literary  spirit  of  Rome 
had  HOC  only  ^arisen,  hut  reached  its  acm^,  so  that  I  shall  now  think  it 
time  to  diverge  from  Greek  to  Roman  literature. 

The  debts  of  the  Roman  Muses  to  those  of  Greece  ate  nnipersally 
known ;  but  let  neither  that  fiict,  nor  the  trite  fiimiliarity  of  Latin 
names,  make  us  indifierent  to  this  sul^ect.  If  all  the  works  in  the 
Latin  tongue  were  but  translations  from  the  Greek,  they  woold  stiU 
aibrd  os  a  conoeptiott  of  many  productions  that  woidd  hftire  been  other* 
wise  unknown ;  and  which  might,  at  the  worst  estimate,  of  the  trans- 
lating language^  be  likened  to  casts  of  perished  scdpiures,  that  may 
'instruct  and  delight  us^  though  their  clay  retains  not  the  diaphonovs 
sarface  of  the  original  marbk.  But  the  Romans,  though  often,  were 
by  no  means  always,  the  mere  translators  of  the  Greeks ;  and  eren  in 
temoalding  Hellenic  nreasures,  they  were  far  from  having  left  them 
mistamped  with  traits  of  their  own  proud  and  peculiar  character.  The 
language  of  Livy  and  Tacitus^the  language  that  has  been  the  moat 
general  interpretess  between  the  ancient  and  modem  world«^«tlie  Ian* 
gvageof  the  most  powerful  people  that  ever  exisfed,  needs  ho  apology 
for  iu  claims  upon  our  interest* 

What  a  spell  to  our  associations  lies  in  ^  name  of  Romet— 

''  The  city  that  so  long 
Reign'd  absolute^  the  mistress  of  the  woild^— • 
The  mighty  vision  that  the  Prophets  saw^ 
And  trembled.'*'* 

It  is  true  that  her  history  may  often  provoke  us  by  the  sight  of  mer- 
ciless sldU  and  strength  usurping  the  honours  and  the  very  name  of 
virtue.  The  Romans  crushed  in  Italy  and  Greece  more  germs  of 
civflization  than  they  ever  planted  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  They 
were  pitiless  ravagers  of  the  world  ;  and  unhappily  their  downfal 
was  BO  long  deferred^  as  not  to  give  us  the  comfort  of  seeing  the 
nations  whota  thev  oppressed  avenged  in  theiv  own  generation. 

But,  still,  of  all  ancient  histories,  that  of  Rotne  ai&rds  the  longest 
lessons  in  political  experience.  It  shows  us,  in  vast  and  clear  views, 
the  glory  and  usefulness  of  certain  attributes,  that  would  have  been 
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pure  virtues  in  the  Romans,  if  they  had  been  exerted  only  in  self-de- 
fence. It  exhibits  also  a  just  reaction  in  the  moral  worlds  and  inculc  ites 
the  doctrine  of  a  general  Providence,  by  showing  that  all  iniqui  ous 
earthly  power  tends  to  work  its  own  overthrow.  For  Rome  exhausted 
herself  by  her ' conquests,  and  poisoned  herself  with  the  fruits  of  her 
own  rapacity,  till  at  last  she  lay  under  the  vengeance  of  the  outraged 
world,  like  a  blind  and  gigantic  malefactor,  so  bloated  and  agonized  as 
to  be  indebted  to  her  executioners. 

The  land  where  Roman  greatness  walked  forth  from  its  cradle  had 
several  other  ancient  appellations,  such  as  Hesperia,  Satumia,  and 
(Enotria,  besides  that  of  Italia.  Hesperiaj  however,  was  only  a  vague 
name,  under  which  Spain  also  was  sometimes  included  ;  and  the  other 
names  belonged  only  to  parts  of  Italy,  though  they  were  extended  by 
poetic  licence  to  the  whole.  The  word  Italia  itself,  in  Greek  geogra- 
phy, originally  designated  only  what  is  now  the  South  of  Calabria  :  and 
«io  Greek  writer  before  the  Messinian  Alcseus,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
657,  can  be  found  to  have  applied  it  to  the  whole  Peninsula.  Some 
sixty  years  later,  Polybius  uses  the  name  of  Italy  in  its  widest  extent ; 
and  in  the  Augustan  age  it  bad  superseded  every  other  prose  appella- 
tion of  the  country. . 

In  spite  of  this  narrow  acceptation  of  the  word  Ualia  among  the 
early  Greeks,  however,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  Italians  diem- 
selves  had  the  same  restricted  geographical  notion  of  the  country  to 
which  they  imparted  their  name.  Conrad  Manner t,*  one  of  the  ablest 
of  modern  classical  geographers,  contends  that  at  every  known  period 
of  history  they  attached  the  same  idea  as  the  moderns,  to  the  name  of 
Italy.  It  is  not  contradicting  this  assertion  to  apply  the  qualifying  re- 
collection, that  though  the  natives,  in  a  general  sense,  considered  all  to 
be  Italy  from  the  Sicilian  Straits  to  the  Alps,  yet,  until  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, they  esteemed  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Venetia  less  expressly  Ita- 
lian soil  than  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula.  The  former  territory  had  been 
conquered,  even  in  Roman  times,  by  a  people  so  distinct  from  the  Sou- 
thern Italians*  that  their  long  occupation  of  the  land  might  seem,  if  one 
may  use  the  expression,  to  have  unitalianized  it ;  whilst  Venetia,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  this  northern  part  of  Italy,  was  held  by  a  race,  in  all 
probability,  Sclavonic,  and  equally  distinct  in  speech  and  breed  both 
from  the  Gauls  and  Italians. 

These  circumstances  account  for  the  country  south  of  the  Apennines  and 
the  Rubicon  being  held  to  be  more  expressly  Italy  than  the  region  north 
of  those  boundaries.  It  may  be  added  that  Augustus,  unlike  the  mo- 
dems, brought  Istria  within  the  limits  of  Italy.  Yet,  with  these  modi- 
fications, the  assertion  may  still  be  hazarded  that  the  Italians  always 
meant  the  same  territory  that  we  mean  by  the  name  of  Italy.  In  look- 
ing, indeed,  at  the  map  of  the  country,  one  is  struck  by  the  distinct  boun- 
daries which  Nature  has  assigned  to  it  as  a  mighty  whole,  investing  it  with 
tlie  sea  on  two  sides,  and  disjoining  it  from  Europe  by  the  Alps,  that 
sweep  round  its  northern  amphitheatre.  Such  a  country  one  might  ex- 
pect to  have  had  early  one  wide-spread  appellation.  And  if  Mannert 
be  right,  Italy  had  this  collective  and  not  partial  name  from  a  primi- 
tive people,  theltali,  who  were  more  generaJly  the  ancestors  of  its  sub- 
sequent population  than  either  the  lUyrian,  Iberian,  Hellenic,  or  Gaulish 
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race,  who,  at  difierent  periods,  made  conquests  in  the  Peninsula,  some- 
u'mes  mastering  its  coasts  and  sometimes  its  interior. 

Those  earliest  questions,  however,  in  Italian  antiquities  are  too  ab- 
struse and  complex  to  be  stated  in  narrow  limits  ;  and  I  shall  avoid 
them  as  much  as  I  can,  since  they  bear  but  very  remotely  on  the  history 
of  Roman  literature.  At  the  same  time,  before  I  enter  on  that  subject, 
I  am  unwilling  altogether  to  omit  such  a  general  notice  of  Italy  as  may 
bring  before  you  some  remembrances  both  of  its  past  and  recent  state. 
As  it  is  a,  country  where  civilization  may  be  said  scarcely  ever  to 
have  died,  the  glories  of  its  ancient  and  modern  ages  reciprocate  a 
lustre  on  each  other ;  and  the  imagination,  in  hearing  of  its  classic 
places,  demands  to  know  what  objects  they  now  present  to  the  tra- 
veller. Literary  history,  too,  is  but  a  dry  study  when  it  presents 
only  books  and  authors,  abstracted  from  all  recollections  of  the  scenery, 
climate,  age,  and  people,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  were  produced. 
In  speaking  of  Italy,  preparatory  to  entering  on  the  literature  of  Rome, 
I  shall  of  course  avoid  going  too  far  into  such  collateral  objects  of  in- 
terest ;  but,  for  the  present,  I  invite  you  to  accompany  me  on  the  map 
of  that  country,  whilst  I  endeavour  to  sketch  its  geographical  picture. 

The  stupendous  Alps  may  be  called  the  peculiar  property  of  Italy ; 
for  though  they  branch  into  other  countries,  this  country  alone  looks 
up  to  their  whole  semicircular  chain,  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Ge- 
noa to  that  of  Venice.  Hannibal  was  the  first  traveller  over  the 
Alps  who  was  great  enough  to  make  them  famous  as  the  natural, 
though  not  impregnable,  ramparts  of  Italy.  It  is  clear  that  he  must 
have  passed  over  Mont  Cenis,  From  thence  alone  could  he  have  had 
a  view  through  the  vale  of  Souza  to  the  distance  of  some  thirty  miles 
of  the  plain  which  is  watered  by  the  Po. 

Csesar  was  the  first  who  thought  of  subduing  Transalpine  Gaul.  For 
this  purpose  he  chose  the  nearest  and  already  well-known  way  through 
the  territory  of  the  Salassii,  over  the  Grecian  Alps  and  the  lesser  Saint 
Bernard,  by  which  route  he  was  brought  immediately  to  the  exit  of 
the  Rhone  out  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Helvetians. 

Eight  years  employed  in  his  plan  of  conquering  Gaul,  Csesar  drew 
troops  and  warlike  supplies  to  his  army  out  of  Italy,  and  every  winter 
he  came  back  thither  in  person  over  the  same  passes  of  the  Alps  with 
an  increasing  retinue.  It  was  bot,  however,  till  Augustus's  time  that 
the  Romans  became  very  fiimiliar  with  the  Alps,  when  those  moun* 
tainous  tracts  were  opened  up  to  them  in  all  directions,  and  different 
names  were  assigned  to  their  different  portions.  The  lowest  part  of 
them  that  dips  into  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and  separates  Nice  and  Piemont, 
had  been  already  denominated  the  Maritime  Alps.  New  appellations, 
however,  were  now  introduced.  The  chain  that  divided  Gaul  and 
Italy  from  the  sources  of  the  Var  and  the  Stoura  to  Mont  Iseran,  were 
called  the  Cottian  Alps,  from  Cottius,  a  Gallic  chieftain  that  reminds  us 
of  Caractacus  in  Britain,  though  he  was  more  fortunate.  From  thence 
to  Mont  Blanc  the  mountainous  mass  was  called  the  Grecian  Alps,' 
owing  to  the  fable  of  Hercules  haviiig  entered  Italy  in  that  direction. 
From  Mont  Blanc  extends  a  chain  called  the  Pennine  Alps,  to  Adula, 
or  the  greater  Mont  St.  Bernard,  which  divides  the  Valey  and  the 
rest  of  Switzerland  from  Italy.  Lastly,  the  Rhcetian  Alps  cross  the 
Tyrol  and  approach  those  of  Carinthia,  forming  a  suite  of  mountains 
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six  hundred  miles  in  sweep,  and  unparalleled  for  grandeur  and  pictu*- 
requeness. 

The  following  enumeration  bf  the  ancient  provinces  of  Italy,  though 
different  from  the  Augustan  division,  has  heen  adopted  by  most  geo- 
graphical writers — namely,  f,  Liguria :  IT,  Gallia  Gisalpina :  III,  Ve- 
netia,  including  the  Garni  and  Histria :  IV,  Etruria :  V,  Umbria  and 
Picenum :  VI,  The  Sabini,  £qui,  Marsi,  Peligni,  Vestini,  Mamicini : 
VII,  Roma:  VIII,  Latium:  IX,  Campania:  X,  Samnium  and  the 
Frentani ;  XI,  Apulia,  including^  Daunia  and  Messapia,  or  Japygki : 
XII,  Lucania :  XIII,  Bruttii. 

I.  Liguria. — ^This  land,  in  its  old  geographical  meaning,  extended 
into  Gaul,  and  even  to  the  Pyrenees,  where  Scylax  speaks  of  theLigu- 
rians  and  Iberians  living  together.  But  when  the  Romans  had  mas- 
tered Italy,  the  name  of  Liguria  was  limited  to  its  north-western  cor- 
ner. On  the  west  it  was  bounded  by  the  river  Varus,  near  the  Mari- 
time AI^:  on  the  north  by  the  Po,  in  its  course  eastward  to 
the  vicinity  of  Placentia.  An  oblique  line  along  the  Apennines  as  far 
as  the  source  of  the  Macra,  and  then  that  river  itself^  formed  its  eastern 
limits;  whilst  the  whole  of  its  southern  side  was  open  to  the  sea. 
Liguria  will  thus  be  found  to  be  represented  on  the  modem  map  by  the 
Duchy  of  Genoa,  and  by  Southern  Piemont  up  to  Mont  Viso. 

The  icnown  residence  of  the  Ligurians  in  Italy  is  so  remote,  that  we 
may  safely  reject  all  theories  of  their  Gallic  or  Celtic  or  Spanish  ori- 
gin. As  little  could  they  be  congenerous  with  the  Veneti,  who  never 
came  to  this  part  of  Italy.  It  may  be  concluded  that  they  were  pure 
and  primitive  Itali.  Dionysius,  indeed,  makes  them  parents  of  the 
Siculi,  and  gives  them  a  king  of  the  name  of  Italus.  That  the  Ligu- 
rians and  Siculi  lived  together  at  Rome  long  before  the  time  orRomu^- 
lus,  we  are  expressly  told  by  Festus. 

The  military  character  which  Livy  gives  of  this  people  surpasses 
even  his  accustomed  eloquence.*  During  the  first  Punic  war,  their 
troops  were  the  mercenaries  of  Carthage ;  and  it  was  not  till  lone  after 
the  second,  that  Rome  could  be  said  to  have  subdued  them.  Accus- 
tomed as  the  Romans  had  been  at  that  time  to  easier  enemies^  they 
would  have  much  rather  peaceably  exchanged  their  own  wine  and  oil  for 
the  honey  and  cattle  and  fine  timber  of  the  Ligurians,  than  have  been 
obliged  to  besiege  them  in  their  highland  castles^  or  to  meet  their  brazen 
targets  and  terrific  war-cry,  that  so  often  surprised  them  in  the  narrow 
glens.  But  to  maintain  a  western  dominion,  the  mountains  of  EigUria 
were  an  indispensable  perch  for  the  Roman  Eagle.  And  aftfer  a  strug^ 
gle  of  eighty  years  those  mountains  were  won  at  last ;  though  not  till 
the  natives  bad  been  slaughtered  or  torn  alive  ft^om  their  coimtry  al- 
most by  myriads. 

*  '<  Is  hostiB,'*  says  Liry  of  tbe  Ltgaritns,  **  veliit  natnt  ad  contineBdain  inter 
Magaorain  interraUa  beUomm  Romaais  mUitarem  ditciplinan  crat :  nee  alia  pro- 
vineia  nilitem  magia  ad  Tirtntem  acaebat.  Nan  Asia,  et  ameDitate  ttrbhiRiy  et 
copia  terr««triafD  maritimanunqne  rernm*  et  moliitia  hoatinm  regiisqiie  opibns,  di- 
tiores  qiiam  fortiores  exercitos  faciebat.  In  Liguribui  omnia  eratit  qoas  militem 
ezcltarent :  loca  montana  et  aspera  qnas  et  ipaia  capere  labor  ett,  et  ex  pra-occn- 
patia  dcjieere  bostem :  itinera  ardua,  angvsta,  infeata  inaidiis ;  hottis  leris  et  tcIox 
et  repeoUnna,  qni  nollnm  naqiiam  ttmpui,  nuUom  locnm  qnietom  aut  leennini 
esse  sineret :  oppugnatio  necessaria  munitoruin  castellorum  laboriosa  simul  pericu- 
losaqne  :  inops  rrgio  que  parsimonia  astringeret  n^ilitcs,  praedae  band  multum  pre- 
beret." 
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In  cfaaraeteTy  however,  the  martial  Ligurians  are  described  by  the 
ancienta  as  not  more  moral  than  their  present  representatives  in  Pie- 
nopt  are  said  to  be, — of  whose  turn  for  extravagant  fiction,  a  modern 
traveller  alleges  it  to  be  a  decisive  proof  that  they  have  so  many  native 
stories  beginning  with  the  words  **  Am  hoksst  Piemomtsss/' 

This  part  of  Italy  has  but  few  dassiosl  monuments ;  but  to  interest 
the  heart  and  imagination,  it  still  has  Genoa  and  her  noble  memory,-^ 
Genoa,  that  lent  hex  mariners  to  our  English  Edwards^that  was  for  a 
time,  indeed.  Queen  of  the  Mediterranean — the  rival  of  living  Venice, 
and  the  likeness  of  departed  Greece — and  that  still,  even  in  our  own 
days,  had  patriots  courageous  enough  to  execrate  the  infamous  cession 
of  their  country  to  Sardinia  by  Metternich  and  Castlereagh. 

IL  Gallia  Gis^lpina  sometimes  meant  all  Northern  Italy ;  but  its 
limits,  more  strictly  defined,  correspond  on  the  modern  map  only  to 
part  of  Piemont,  together  with  Parma,  Modena,  Bologna,  Ferrara, 
and  Romagna. 

In  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Prisqus  at  Rome,  the  Gauls  began  their 
irruptions  into  Italy,  and  for  seventy  years  new  tribes  continued  to 
pour  into  it  through  the  passes  of  the  Alps.  Driving  the  polished  Tus- 
cans out  of  the  country  which  is  now  called  Lombardy,  they  pushed  on 
to  the  south,  and  at  the  end  of  two  centuries  were  within  the  walls 
of  Rome,  from  whence  they  were  bought  off  and  not  beaten  by  Ca- 
millus.  But  the  tide  of  destiny  phanged,  the  Romans  in  their  turn  at- 
tacked them ;  and  the  Gauls,  forced  back  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Po, 
and  from  the  Po  to  the  Alps,  had  only  a  last  chance  for  vengeance  and 
recovery  of  losses,  by  attaching  themselves  to  Hannibal.  His  fate 
sealed  theirs ;  and  twelve  years  after  the  second  Punic  war,  Cisalpine 
Gaul  was  a  Roman  province. 

-  At  the  fiill  of  the  empire,  the  Heruli,  under  Odoaoer,  established 
themselves  on  both  sides  of  the  Po,  and  made  Ravenna  their  capital ; 
but  had  scarcely  finished  their  conquests  when  they  were  swept  down 
by  the  Ostrogoths,  whose  power  however  was  shaken  by  Belisarius, 
and  destroyed  by  Narses.  But  Italy  had  no  sooner  been  lm)tight  back 
under  the  power  of  the  eastern  emperors  than  the  Longobardi,  break* 
ing  in  from  Pannonia  and  the  German  forests,  in  567,  founded  a  pow- 
erful kingdom  that  bore  their  name,  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Po. 
Stephen  II*  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  looked  with  jealousy  on  this  foreign 
dominion :  he  crossed  the  Alps  to  wait  in  person  on  Pepin,  King  of  the 
Franks,  and  implored  him  to  come  and  protect  the  church  in  Italy. 
Pepin  accepted  the  invitation,  and  fought  the  enemies  of  the  church* 
Charlemagne  completed  the  work  of  his  father,  in  whose  house, 
when  a  boy  twelve  years  old,  he  had  seen  the  holy  Pontiff.  He  sub- 
dued the  Lombards,  and  on  a  memorable  Christmas  night  was  presented 
by  the  Pope  with  the  Roman  imperial  diadem.  Never  was  there  a 
nEiore  dexterous  throw  of  the  fisherman's  net»  or  a  gift  more  pro- 
ductive to  the  giver.  The  church  obtained  a  chao^pion,  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  became  a  spiritual  emperor,  and  the  power  of  church  and 
state  was  henceforth,  with  some  casual  exceptions,  indissolubly  united. 

Yiet  there  was  still  a  spirit  of  independence  in  Italyt  and  the  em* 
perors  of  Germany  found  it  their  interest  to  comply  with  it.  Repub- 
lican ideas  sprang  up,  and  were  perpetuated.  In  the  twelfth  century 
all  the  Lombard  cities  chose  their  own  rosgistrates,  and  deliberated  on 
peace  and  war,  as  weU  as  on  their  local  interests.   Frederic  Barbarossa 
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was  the  first  emperor  who  attempted  to  establish  absolute  power  in 
Italy.  Milan,  at  that  time  the  head  city  of  Lombardy,  was  besieged, 
famished,  and  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins  by  that  Imperial  ruffian* 
After  a  truce  of  terror  the  oppressed  Republics  again  confederated. 
Happily  Barbarossa  was  so  mad  as  to  attack  the  Romans,  and  the  Va- 
tican for  once  launched  its  thunders  on  the  side  of  Liberty.  The  ex« 
communicated  emperor  was  defeated  by  the  Lombards,  and  with  diffi- 
calty  skulked  out  of  the  field.  But  the  feuds  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines,  and  the  change  of  elective  into  hereditary  magistrates,  ef- 
fected in  those  Republics  more  than  external  enemies  could  have  done. 
The  Milanese,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  had  eight  thousand  knights 
and  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men  under  arms.  Into  their  sub- 
sequent history  it  is  hardly  interesting  to  inquire.  On  the  death  of  the 
Sforza  family,  the  Duchy  of  Milan  fell  to  Spain,  in  1700,  and  from 
thence  was  consigned  to  Austria.  ... 

Whilst  the  whole  of  that  tract,  the  very  garden  of  Italy,  which  is 
now  called  Lombardy,  was  in  the  power  of  the  Etrurians,  the  blessings 
of  its  natural  fertility  must  have  been  enhanced  by  considerable  civili- 
zation. Its  succeeding  occupants,  the  Gauls,  who  drank  hard,  and 
frequently  out  of  the  skulls  of  their  enemies,  were  unlikely  to  be  scien- 
tific farmers,  though  the  country  is  still  described  as  rich  in  their 
possession.  By  the  time  of  Polybius  it  was  a  Roman  province,  and 
its  productiveness  is  represented  by  him  as  perfectly  marvellous  ;  for» 
making  all  allowance  for  the  comparative  value  of  money,  a  land  where 
the  traveller  could  be  sumptuously  entertained  at  an  inn  at  the  cost 
of  less  than  a  halfpenny  a  day,  must  have  been  blessed  with  cheapness, 
even  according  to  ancient  ideas. 

Of  the  present  state  of  Lombardy,  under  its  Austrian  masters,  state- 
ments are  different.  Charles  Pictet,  a  very  recent  writer,  paints-  the  hap- 
piness of  its  farmers,  and  the  beauty  of  its  farms,  in  the  most  enchanting 
colours.  Other  travellers,  as  well  as  Make  Brun  the  geographer,  speak 
of  it  as  a  country  exhibiting  extreme  contrasts  of  luxury  and  wretched- 
ness ;  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed,  if  things  were  otherwise  under  a 
government  which,  though  it  has  not  encouraged  exactly  the  same 
drinking  cups  as  those  of  the  Gauls,  has  done  its  best  to  degrade  and 
dishonour  the  skulls  of  the  living.  Yet,  cursed  as  it  is  by  a  foreign 
yoke,  it  is  clear  that  the  land  is  still  exuberant  and  lovely.  The 
luxury  of  pkntation,  says  Pictet,  is  so  thick  over  all  Lombardy 
that  the  eye  of  the  traveller  cannot  pierce  its  depth.  He  journeys 
on  through  an  horizon  that  is  always  veiled  before  him,  and  which 
unfolds  itself  only  as  he  advances,  thus  raising  a  succession  of  pictures 
that  raise  as  well  as  reward  the  imagination.  The  plains  of  Milan  also 
present  certain  objects  that  pleasingly  resemble  the  figures  of  ancient 
bas  reliefs ;  such  as  the  low-wheeled  and  massive  rustic  cars,  the  oxen 
adorned  with  garlands,  the  female  peasants  with  their  hair  buckled  up 
with  a  silver  arrow,  the  sheep  with  pendent  ears,  and  the  shepherds 
with  their  mantles  flung  gracefully  over  the  left  shoulder — familiar  and 
living  reminiscences  of  classical  antiquity,  that  I  should  think  must 
touch  the  heart  more  agreeably  than  the  most  elaborate  monuments. 

III.  The  north-east  angle  of  Italy,  formed  by  the  Alps  and- the  head  of 
the  Adriatic  Gulf,  was  the  site  of  the  Roman  province  of  Venetia,  cor- 
responding, on  the  modem  map,  pretty  nearly  to  the  territory  of  the  late 
republic  of  Venice,  or  to  the  eastern  part  of  what  Austria  calls  her 
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LomWdo  Veneto  Kingdom  ;  only  the  Roman  Venetia,  from  Ae  time 
of  Augustus,  included  Istria.  The  Heneti»  or  Ven^i^  who  gave  this 
region  their  name,  were  probably  of  Sclavonic  origin ;  but  their  settle- 
ment in  Italy  was  so  ancient,  that  it  cannot  be  ascertained  whether  they 
found  this  part  of  it  unoccupied,  or  displaced  the  Tuscans.  Their  fifty 
cities  which  are  known  to  have  flourished  before- the  Romans  came 
among  Ihem,  one  of  which,  Patavium,  alone, — a  place  of  cloth  and 
other  manufactures, — could  bring  20,000  men  into  the  field;  their 
famous  horses  and  wines,  and  their  trade  in  amber,  which  was  so  plen- 
tiful that  strings  of  it  were  worn  by  their  poorest  women  as  neckunces, 
— these,  and  other  circumstances,  mark  them  to  have^been  considerably 
civilised ;  but  of  their  language  no  monument  remains. 

Constantly  fighting  with  the  Crauls,  the  Veneti  early  attached  them- 
selves to  the  Romans,  and  made  no  opposition  to  the  spreading  power 
of  that  people  in  Italy.  Rome,  in  turn,  treated  them  as  friends,  and 
allowed  them  to  retain  their  constitution  and  their  free  towns, 
whilst  it  delighted  in  grinding  the  Gallic  hordes.  The  Venetians  there- 
fore prospered  under  the  Roman  Empire,  but  they  suffered  dreadfully 
during  its  fall,  from  their  land  being  the  main  thoroughfare  between 
Rome  and  her  enemies  ;  and  many  of  their  finest  cities  never  recovered 
from  the  devastations  of  the  Goth  and  the  Hun.    - 

In  the  fifth  century,  a  remnant  of  the  Veneti  bad  fled  from  the 
wasting  sword  of  Alaric  to  some  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brenta, 
where  they  founded  two  small  towns,  Rivoalto  and  Malamoceo.  There 
they  first  eluded  and  then  defied  succeeding  invaders ;  and  in  the  year 
697  those  isles  had  become  populous.  From  the  Emperor  Leontius 
they  obtained  authority  to  elect  a  Doge.  Pepin,  King  of  Itidy,  gave 
them  territory  on  either  side  of  the  Adige :  and  Rivoalto,  uniting  it- 
self to  its  dependencies,  became  modem  Venice,  with  her  150  islands 
and  300  bridges.  In  the  ninth  century  this  Republic  waa  great  at  sea  ; 
in  the  twelfth  it  equipped  fleets  for  the  Crusaders ;  in  die  thirteenth 
it  shared  in  the  capture  and  spoils  of  Constantinople  :  during  several 
centuries  it  was  the  vanguard  of  Europe  against  the  Turks ;  and  for 
1300  years  never  saw  a  conquering  army  within  its  walls,  till  the  Frendi 
entered  it  in  1797.  -  ' 

The  appearance  of  Venice  is  still  at  once  glorious  and  curious.  Its 
churches,  and  palaces,  and  private  buildings,  have  an  air  of  magni- 
fieence  truly  Roman.  Its  school  of  painting,  excites  the  noblest  recol- 
lections ;  and  its  rampart  for  protecting  the  city  and  port  against  the 
storms  and  swell  of  the  Adriatic— a  vast  pile,  formed  of  blocks  of 
Istrian  marble,  running  along  the  shore  and  connecting  island  with 
island  for  the  space  of  nineteen  miles — reminds  us  of  the  Pirseiis  of 
Athens,  and,  if  finished,  would  rival  any  work  of  human  construction. 

Yet,  proud  as  the  story  of  Venice  may  be,  it  has  nothing  illustrative 
of  permanence  in  human  afiairs,  or  in  national  character.  Its  govern- 
ment, originally  popular  and  free,  was  ages  ago  crushed  by  the  aris- 
tocracy, who  finally  organized  a  Constitution  having  oppression  for  ita 
end,  and  espionage  and  assassination  for  its  means.  This  gentle 
government  was  removed  by  the  horrors  of  French  invasion.  Venice 
was  then  merged  in  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  and,  in  1805,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  By  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  it  has  been  since  made 
a  part  of  the  Lombard  Venetian  realm  already  mentioned. 

The  Venetian  gentlemen  draw  well  under  the  yoke  of  Austria ;  they 
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6p0pd  tb^ir  days  io  ga)kiiitiy»  or  in  lounging  at  a,  caainoy.aiid  ntver 
read  any  Uung  but  a  muaic^book.  When  we  recoUect  that  this  waa 
the  land  of  Livy,  and  the  mother  of  modem  repaUics*  Venice  oftsaa 
melancholy  and  a  monitory  apectacle. 

IV.  Etruria.  The  three  laat-mentioned  provinoea  fill  up  the  whole 
of  Northern  Italy.  Shortly  below  the  weatem  beginning  of  ita  Pe- 
niDsular  ebape»  the  Roman  po?ince  of  Etruria  atratehed  along  the  aen 
from  Luna  to  the  Tiber,  and  was  bounded  on  ita  other  aidea  by  liigu* 
ria.  Cisalpine  Gaul}  Ua^uriai  the  Sabines,  and  Latiimi.  It  tbua  com- 
prdianded  what  is  now  the  Oruid  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  the  patri* 
Riony  of  St*  Peter.  The  former  territory  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
Goths  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  Lombard  Alboin 
made  it  a  fief  of  bis  crown,  and  Charlemagne  made  it  a  county  of  hia 
empire.  In  process  of  time  theTuscan  cities  asserted  their  municipalities, 
and  assisted  the  Pope  against  the  Empire.  Pisa,  Sienna)  and  Florence, 
were  the  most  important  of  these  Republics ;  their  chiefs  bore  the  title 
of  Gonfalonier.  In  the  fourteentli  century  they  were  grown  rich  by 
commerce,  but  the  stronger  began  to  oppress  the  weaker.  Florence 
aeiaed  upon  Pisa,  but  soon  after  lost  her  own  liberty  by  permitting  the 
power  of  the  Medici  to  become  hereditary*  After  the  extinction  of 
that  family,  in  1737,  the  Grand  Dudiy  passed  to  the  Duke  of  Lor* 
ram*.  His  house  was  dispossessed  of  it  by  Napoleon,  who  gave  it  to 
bis  sister  Eliaa.  At  last,  in  1$14,  the  ancient  Archduke  re-entered  ila 
government. 

The  ancient  Elrurians'-4>y  the  Greeks  first  called  Tyrseni,  then 
Tyrrheni — by  the  Romans  Euusci  and  Tusci— and  by  themselvea 
Rasena,  or  Raseni—are,  of  all  the  nations  that  preceded  the  Romana 
in  Italy,  the  most  worthy  of  attention.  Before  the  existenoe  of  Rome 
they  had  arts,  arms,  commerce,  and  political  institutions,  the  memory  of 
which  Theopbrastus  and  Aristotle  thought  worthy  of  preservation.  The 
discoveries  of  their  national  monuments  point  out  Etruria  to  have 
been  their  main  and  original  Italian  abode;  but  their  colonies  were 
at  one  time  far  spread  over  Itdy,  till  want  of  union  made  them  a  prey 
to  the  Gaul,  the  Samnite,  and  the  Roman ;  when  their  broidered  car<^ 
pets,  their  silver  plate,  and  their  richly-dressed  and  beautiful  slaves* 
became  a  booty  to  soldiers. 

Though  their  general  greatness  is  known,  their  particular  history  has 
fallen  into  great  obscurity.  If  I  may  touch  on  so  thordy  a  subject  aa 
their  origin,  I  would  say  that  Mannert's  theory  on  this  subject  appeara 
to  me  the  most  simple  and  satisfactory*  Niebuhr  may  be  more  origi- 
nal, but  he  has  yet  to  learn  Mannert's  art  of  making  bis  opinions  intel- 
ligible. According  to  Mannert,  the  Etrurian  breed  was  a  mixture  of 
early  Pelasgi,  who  came  by  sea,  and  overpowered,  or  incorporated  with 
the  aboriginal  Umbri ;  and  of  a  second  tribe  of  Pelasgie  origin,  who 
came  from  a  settlement  in  Lydia.  This  mixture  of  Pdasgic  comera 
made  .the  nation  maritime,  which  the  Umbri  had  never  been.  It  also 
gave  a  difference  to  the  Etruscan  language  firom  that  of  the  aurrqundiag 
Italians,  and  a  mode  of  writing  from  right  to  left  that  bespeaks,  an 
eastern  source.  Etruria  had  not  only  a  language,  but  a  literature  of 
her  own.  Poems  of  different  kinds,  and  traffedies,  which  were  probably 
translated  from  the  Greek,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  played  tnber 
gigantic  theatre  at  Fa»sulse.  The  music  of  the  Romans  was  derived 
from  Euuria,  so  were  the  songs  of  their  scenic  stage,  the  badges  of 
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their  nagitliacy,  and  the  eim^  of  tbeir  anny.  Rules  for  mterpreting 
the  wiU  of  Heaven  by  lightning  and  otherwise,  reached  the  Etruscans 
through  the  kindness  of  Tages,  a  wise  si^ternaooua  dwarf;  and  from 
Etmria  they  came  to  Rome.  The  Romans  originally  obeyed  them  as 
laws,  and  rather  relaxed  their  ties  than  cast  them  aside. 

Yet  after  all  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  the  intellectual  character 
of  the  Etruscans  has  been  exaggerated.  The  government  of  their  con« 
fiBderated,  but  ill-united  caatona,  was  ariatoeratie»  defective  in  popii* 
lar  rairit,  and  enslaved  by  superstition.  Their  gigantic  arehkecture 
itsdf,  it  is  to  be  feared,  could  not  have  been  produoed  without  bonds- 
men  and  task-^masters,  and  by  this  constitution  Etmria  fell. 

Etrurian  greatness  had  reached  its  summit  in  the  third  century  of 
Rome.  In  the  next  the  Campanian  cities  were  lost  beyond  the  Apennines, 
Veia,  and  Capena.  The  fifth  century  passed  in  an  irres<dute  struggle 
with  the  prevailing  star  of  Rome.  After  that  time  the  Etrurians  en-> 
joyed  a  long  repose,  until  their  last  but  ioeffeetual  resistance  to  SyHa. 

V.  The  Provincoof  Umbria  lay  between  Etruria,  on  the  west ;  Gal- 
lia Togata*  on  the  north,  the  Sabini  on  the  south,  the  Adriatic  on  the 
east,  and  Picenum  on  the  south-east.  On  the  modem  map  it  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Duchies  of  Spoleto  and  Urbino. 

Tlie  TJmbri  were  confessedly  the  most  ancient  inhabiunts  of  Italy. 
After  the  arrival  of  the  Pelasgi  Tyrrheni,  and  the  rise  of  Etruria,  tlie 
Umbriaa  nation  began  to  dcdine.  Originally,  thehr  limits  had  been 
much  wider  than  those  marked  out  for  them  when  they  became  a  pro- 
vince; fyu  the  Tuscans,  we  are  told,  took  from  them  three  hundred 
towns,  and  dislodged  them  from  the  north  of  Italy.  Both  the  Etmri- 
ans  and  Umbri,  however,  bad  soon  to  contend  witb  the  Gauls,  who 
.drove  the  latter  from  the  Adriatic  shores  to  their  central  mountains. 
On  the  ebb  of  Gallic  power,  that  of  Rome  flowed  fast  upwards  in  Italy^ 
and  the  Umbri  seem  to  have  oflfered  but-  little  resistance  to  the  Ro« 
mans,  to  whom  they  submitted  in  the  fifth  century  of  the  city. 

This  part  of  Italy  belongs  at  present  to  the  Roman  see^  and  the  inha- 
bitanfs  still  take  a  pride  in  believing  themselves  descended  from  the  Ro- 
mans. The  people  of  Spoleto  glory  in  showing  the  gate  and  its  ancient 
inscription,  at  which  their  ancestors  repulsed  Hanntbid,  when  advancing, 
flushed  with  confidence  as  he  was  after  his  victory  at  Thrasymenus. 
Sndi  ancient  monuments  seem  to  annihilate  the  antiquity  of  our  own. 
Yet  the  pride  of  Umbria  can  only  be  said  to  exist  in  memory.  Her 
blue  skies,  and  her  classic  mountains,  still  remain  to  her ;  the  breed  of 
her  soow<- white  heifers,  that  supplied  victims  of  sacrifice  in  the  time  of 
Virgil,  are  still  as  spotless  and  fine  as  ever  \  and  the  identity  of  many  of 
her  oltve-grounda  that  may  have  been  planted  by  classical  Roman 
hands,  can  be  traced  back  for  ten  centuries.  But  man  has  degenerated 
here.  Beggars  in  the  day-time  escort  the  traveller  in  large  congrega- 
tions ;  and  on  the  road  to  Temi — ^Terni  that  gave  birth  to  Taeitus  the 
lystorian,  and  to  die  Emperors  Florian  and  Tacitus— I'there  is  an  en- 
tire village  surrounded  with  walls,  the  whole  inhabitants  of  which  are 
mendicants,  and  nothing  but  mendicants  unless  thev  be  robber8.t 

In  my  next  Letter  I  riiall  conclude  this  general  sketch  of  Italian  An- 
tiquities, preparatory  to  entering  on  my  more  express  subject  of  Roman 
jUteratnre. 

*  Another  name  for  Gallia  Cisalpina. 

t  Voyage  en  Italie,  par  L.  Simond,  rol.  i.  p.  165. 
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LANDOR's' IMAGINARY    CONVERSATIONS.* 

We  are  not  amoBff  those  who  look*  upon  the  present  race  of  authors  as  a 
set.  of  ill-used  gentlemen;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  at  no 
other  period  of  our  literair  annals  have  theT»  generally  speaking^niet  with 
80  nearly  the  just  measure  ot  their  deserts,  at  toe  hands  both  of  the  critics  and 
the  public.  We  do  not  believe  that  a  single  strikin^r  instance  can  be  pointed 
«ut,  among^ living  writers,  of  a  reputation  built  up  without  foundation,  or  df  a 
solid  foundation  remaining  long  without  an  answerable  superstructure  above 
it.  We  do  not  mean  that  false  pretensions  are  not  frequently  puffed  into 
a  momeqtary  popularity ;  for  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  money  and  favour 
will  have  their  way,  and  perhaps  ought  to  have  it.  If  there  were  not  agi'eat 
deal  of  falsehood  nut  forth  to  the  world  in  connexion  wiUi  matters  of  this 
nature,  there  would  be  a  proportionate  lack  of  truth.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  keep  down  a  reputation  for  a  time,  where 
lAose  who  take  upon  themselves  to  state  the  case,  and  examine  the  evidence, 
happMi  to  ''  have  the  ear  of  the  court,"  and  are  at  the  same  time  gifted  with 
much  malice  and  a  little  wit,  joined  to  and  set  in  motion  by  envy  or  personal 
pique.  But  these  results,  however  skilfully  brought  about,  are  in  both  cases 
equally  brief.  In  fact,  a  grossly  mistaken  notion  of  Mimxy  merit  cannot 
long  and  generally  prevail  in  the  present  day.  Time  was  with  us,  when  it 
required  a  hundred  or  so  of  years  to  make  known  to  English  readers  the  me- 
rits of  "  Paradise  Lost."  Now,  as  many  days  would  suffice  to  spread  the 
fame  of  such  a  work  over  the  dvUized  world.  And  though  the  "  Triumphs  of 
Temper"  might,  even  in  our  own  day,  have  been  passed  off  as  the  Triumphs 
of  Poetry,  for  a  week  or  a  month,  the  next  would  have  found  them  just 
where  they  are. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  observations  by  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  w^e  find  the  work,  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  our 
paper.  The  two  first  volumes  of  it  have  now  been  before  the  world  for  three 
or  four  years ;  and  we  will  venture  to  assert  that  during  that  period,  no 
one  other  work  has  come  forward,  presenting  more  deep,  serious,  and  inte- 
resting claims  upon  public  attention. 

It  is  our  intention,  in  the  present  article,  to  do  our  poor  endeavour  to- 
wards extending  the  reputation  of  a  work,  in  the  composition  of  which,  the 
author,  relying  on  his  own  talent  and  originality,  seems  to  have  rejected  the 
elements  of  popularity  which  other  writers  have  employed. 
*  The  title  of  the  work  bespeaks  its  form.  It  consists  of  oonversatibns,  for 
the  most  part  between  the  illustrious  dead  of  former  a^es ;  among  others, 
between  Lord  Brooke  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Queen  EUzabeth  and  Cecil, 
Milton  and  Andrew  Marvel,  Lord  Bacon  and  Richard  Hooker,  Washington 
and  Franklin,  David  Hume  and  John  Home,  Johnson  and  Home  Tc^ke, 
&c, ;  and,  among  those  of  antiquity,  Eschines  and  Phocion,  Demosthenes 
and  Eubulides,  Pericles  and  Sophocles,  Aristoteles  and  Calisthenes,  Cicero 
and  his  brother  Quinctus,  &c.  &c.  With  respect  to  those  particular  conver- 
sations just  enumerated,  perhaps  the  most  explanatory  notion  we  can  convey 
of  them  is,  that  they  are  such  as  the  very  persons  in  whose  mouths  they  are 
put  may  be  supposed  to  have  held  in  their  actual  intercourse  with  one 
another ;  such,  no  less  in  point  of  thought  and  sentiment  than  of  style  and 
manner.  In  a  word,  it  is  no  extravagant  praise  of  them  to  state  a  belief^ 
that  the  illustrious  persons  whose  names  are  borrowed  for  the  occasions  re- 
8pectively>  never  expressed  themselves  in  a  manner  and  to  an  effect  more 
worthy  of  their  exalted  fame;  we  mean,  so  ftr  as  each  discussion  goee. 
With  respect  to  the  subjects  discussed,  they  are  of  gr«it  variety,  and  include 
most  of  the  great  moral,  and  political  questions  which  have  f^m  time  to  time 
agitated  the  nighest  intellects  of  the  world,  and  on  which  the  strength  and 
happiness  of  nations  and  society,  and  consequently  of  every,  individuu  form* 

*  Imaginary  Conversations  of  Literary  Men  and  Statesmen,  by  W,-  S.  Landor, 
Esq.    3  vols.  8vo. 
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ing  these,  d^ends.  There  is  not  a  human  being,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  in  the  scale  of  existing  society,  that  is  not  more  or  less  interested  in 
the  views  sought  to  be  developed  in  most  of  these  admirable  conversations ; 
and  there  is  not  one  conversation^  amon^  those  of  the  kind  to  which  w  ^  are 
now  referring,  that  does  not  indude  either  some  new  moral  or  poll  ic4d 
truths,  or  some  new  light  thrown  upon  those  which  were  before  recognized, 
or  some  new  mode  of  setting  forth,  or  enforcing,  or  illustrating  them.  But 
besides  these  cahn  discussions  of  high  moral  and  political  questions,  there 
are  conversations  having  for  their  subjects  various  other  matters,  more  o^ 
less  grave,  or  light,  or  even  humorous;  and  finally,  several  whidi  seek  to 
develope  character  and  passion  merely,  and  which  should  rather  have  been 
called  dramatic  scenes  than  conversations.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
effective  portions  of  the  volumes  will  be  found  among  these  latter. 

Mr.  Landor  has  shown  by  this  work  that  he  possesses  much  inteliectnal 
acuteness;  great  deamess  and  vigour  of  understanding;  a  hi^h  proportion 
of  tiiat  oidy  true  wisdom  which  consists  in  the  ability  to  judge  justly,  and  to 
choose,  according  to  that  judgment,  on  general  Questions  of  ri^ht  and  wrong ; 
and  withal,  a  very  considerable  knowledge  of  the  natural  springs  and  move- 
ments of  the  human  heart.  But  blended  with,  and  occasionally  rising  above 
and  triumphing  over  all  these  except  the  last,  are  the  poeti<»l  qua&ties  of 
his  mind — ^the  sensibilities,  the  sympathies,  and  the  imagination :  and  from 
these  it  is  that  spring,  together  witn  some  of  the  highest  beauties,  what  will 
be  looked  upon  as  the  errors  and  blemishes  of  the  work  before  us. 

We  will  proceed  to  point  out  those  conversations  in  the  two  first  volumes 
which  strike  us  as  most  worthy  of  attention,  and  then  pi^esent  the  reader  with 
an  extract  or  two  from  the  third  volume,  which  is  scarcely  yet  in  the  hands 
of  the  pubBc  Indeed,  a  rapid  glance  at  the  contents  of  the  whole  work 
may  perhaps  not  be  thrown  away ;  since  it  will  show  that  all  classes  of  read- 
ers— ^not  excepting  the  merely  idle  and  desultory,  who  seek  momentary  ex- 
citement alone— will  find  something  here  to  suit  their  various  tastes  and 
habits. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Imaginarv  Conversations  opens  with  one  between 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  and  the  Abbot  of  Boxley.  It  is  short,  and  written 
in  parts,  with  force  and  spirit ;  but  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  a  scene 
'from  a  drama  than  a  formal  conversation,  and  is  far  from  being  satisfactory 
or  complete. 

The  second  conversation  is  entirely  to  our  tastes.  It  is  between  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  and  his  friend  Lord  Brooke,— he  who  caused  himself  to  be 
described  on  his  tomb  as  ''  the  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney."  It  is  full,  to 
overflowing,  of  beauty — of  that  highest  and  rarest  class  of  beauty  which  r^ 
suits  from  the  willing  union  of  poetry  with  philosophy.  The  friends  sit 
together  beneatli  a  spreading  oak  in  tiie  Park  at  Penshurst,  and  talk  in 
strains  of  calm,  pure,  and  unaffected  wisdom,  worthy  of  themsdves  and  of 
the  place,  llieir  talk  is  desultory, — as  such  talk,  uttered  in  the  presence  of 
such  scenes,  must  and  should  be. .  But  it  touches  on  no  subject  idly ;  and 
leaves  none  that  it  touches  till  it  has  brightened  and  beautified  it  with 
thoughts  and  images,  no  less  new  than  just.  We  are  strongly  tempted  to 
give  some  passages— one  in  particular,  on  the  nature  and  causes  of  happiness, 
beginning  at  p.  23.  But  we  must  refrain.  One  paragraph,  however,  we 
must  give — the  concluding  one  (spoken  by  Sidney)  on  this  subject — because 
it  is  applicable  in  a  very  beautiful  manner,  and  might  be  offered  as  a  sort  of 
motto,  to  all  the  finer  portions  of  Mr.  Lander's  labours. 

*•*•  O  my  friend !  is  it  nothing  to  think  that  this  hand  of  mine,  over  which  an 
insect  is  creeping,  and  upon  which  another  piore  loathsome  one  ere  long  will  pas* 
Cure,  may  hold  forth  to  my  fellow  men,  by  resolution  of  heart  in  me  and  perse- 
verance, those  things  which  shall  outlive  the  least  perishable  in  the  whole  domi- 
nions of  mortality  ?  Creatures,  of  whom  the  best  and  weightiest  part  are  the  fea- 
thers in  their  caps,  and -of  whom  the  lightest  are  their  words  and  actions,  curl  their 
whiskers  and  their  lips  in  scorn  upon  similar  meditations.  Let  us  indulge  in  them  : 
they  are  not  weak, — ^suckled  by  Wisdom,  taught  to  walk  by  Virtue."  (i.  36.) 

The  thbrd  dialogue  is  between  Henry  IV.  of  England  and  Sir  Arnold 
Savage,  an  ancestor  of  the  author,  who  was  twice  Speaker  of  the  Commons 
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in  thai  day^  and  who  dMngaWhed  himsalf  bv  that  fiunoiig  ipeech  to  the 
King,  in  which,  in  the  nama  of  the  people,  ne  xefoaed  the  imppliaa  **  till 
eyer^  cause  of  public  grievance  was  xemoTed."  The  dialogue  is  very  short, 
and  is  conducted  on  both  sides  with  a  cook  and  temperate  dignity  that  ia 
vexv  characteristic.  It  is  founded  on  the  speech  alluded  to,  and  oQncludca 
wltn  the  following  very  kiogly  propositioD,  and  the  noble  replication  to  it, 
either  of  which,  uttered  openly  in  our  own  more  refined  day,  would  throw 
a  whole  court  into  consternation. 

'  ^  iXmry.  Faith !  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart,  Sir  Arndd,  to  dip  thine  6Sgle*s 
daws,  sad  perch  thee  •omewhere  in  the  peerage. 

'<  Smtage.  Measuraksi  ii  the  distaaoe  between  mv  liege  and  me;  but  I  occupy 
the  oecond  nnk  among  men  now  living,  foraimuch  as,  under  the  guidance  of 
Almighty  God,  the  meet  diaoniet  and  conzageous  haye  appointed  me,  unworthy  as 
I  am,  to  be  the  great  oomprdienfiye  symbol  of  the  SngUdi  people." 

Hke  fourth  conversation  is  between  Southey  and  Porson;  somewhat 
long,  but  characteristic  It  is  almost  entirely  critical,  with  the  exception  of 
an  amusing  story  (and  no  doubt  a  true  one)  which  Porson  relates,  how  he 
was  one  evening  inveis^ed,  by  a  young  after-dinner  acquaintance,  into  a 
fashionable  rout,  thinking  he  was  going  to  enjoy  a  comfortable  supper  of 
oysters  and  porter,  at  the  cyder  oel&r ! 

The  fifth  conversation,  between  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Walter  Noble,  is 
excellent.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  way  in  which  the  character  of 
Cromwell  is  hit  off— cold,  cruel,  sarcastic,  and  (as  Noble  is  made  to  say  very 
finely)  witty  over  blood,  as  other  men  are  over  wine.  The  dialogue  con- 
sists of  a  remonstrance  by  Noble  against  the  proposed  death  of  Churles,  and 
a  defence  of  it  by  Cromwell. 

The  sixth  oonvenation  is  between  Eschines  and  Phodon;  and  it  takes 
ns  at  onee  into  the  heart  of  antiquity,  in  a  manner  and  with  an  effect  that 
ve  scarcely  believed  any  living  writer  to  be  capable  of.  This,  after  all, 
is  the  forte  of  Mt.  Landor,  who,  in  addition  to  his  natural  oualities  for  the 
tadc,  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  accomplished  dassical  scholars  of  his 
day.  We  do  not  mean  that  he  could  have  capped  Greek  verses  with  his 
master,  the  late  Dr.  Parr :  but  we  must  venture  to  think  that,  in  regard  to 
all  the  true  uses,  and  even  the  applications  of  scholarship,  he  is  as  mudi  su- 
perior to  that  undoubtedly  distinguished  person,  as  Raphael,  for  example, 
was  to  his  master,  Pietro  reruzino ;— and  superior  to  him  much  in  the  same 
manner,  namely,  by  tiie  faculty  and  the  habit  of  awakening  into  forms  of  life 
and  beauty  what  the  other  left  oomnaratively  dry,  spiritless,  and  dead.  Of 
this  fine  oialogue,  which  treats  of  tnree  or  four  topics,  but  chiefly  of  wiU- 
Biaking,  and  of  dioquenoe,  we  shall  only  say  that  it  is  in  all  respects  worUiy 
of  the  speakers — ^in  style,  in  sentiment,  in  argument,  in  matter,  in  effect. 
We  must  again  sfty  of  this  dislogue,  and  of  several  others  of  a  similar  kind, 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  supposed  speakers  themselves  ever  uttered, 
within  the  same  space,  finer  thouchts  in  better  words. 

-  The  seventh  conversation  is  between  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Cecil.  It  is 
en  the  subject  of  Spenser,  and  his  complaint  on  the  delay  in  the  payment  of 
ids  pensiflti  as  Poet  Laureate-;  and  nothing  can  be  more  spirited  and  royal 
than  the  strain  in  which  the  Queen  chides  her  counsellor  for  his  narrow- 
thonghted  parsimoiiy  in  that  matter. 

T&  eighth  conversation  is  between  James  I.  and  Isaac  Casaubon.  It  is 
fall  of  acute  remarks  and  strong  reasoning,  but  is  not  one  of  those  on  whidi 
(we  suspect)  readers  c^  any  dass  will  dwell  with  much  pleasure,  unless  it  be 
the  violent  anti-Catholics  of  our  day  and  country — in  whose  sight  it  will 
•perhaps,  cover,  like  charity,  some  of  the  multitude  of  sins  (as  they  will 
think  them)  which  Mr.  Lander  has  been  guilty  of  in  another  sort  It  is 
chiefly  occupied  in  arguments  against  and  vituperations  of  popery.  The 
^ririt  of  it  may  be  judged  of  by  the  following  passage  :— 

'*  So  long  as  this  pest  edits  on  earth,  religion  will  be  a  prostitute,  dvilication'a 
starveling,  and  freedom  a  dishonoured  outcast,  a  maimed  beggar." 

The  ninth  conversation  is  between  the  author  in  his  own  person,  and  an 
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Italuun  DoblemMi,  the  Marcheu  Pallavieini.    The  paiftful  nature  of  the  chief 

nlijeet  w  lelieved  by  MMoe  very  intereetinig^  remarks  on  the  nrretehed  taste 

of  the  iBodeni  Italuuis  in  scenery  and  domestic  architecture. 

The  tenth  oonveiaatioa  is  a  sort  of  war-scene,  written  with  great  spirit, 

»  and  dramatic  effect.    It  springs  oat  of  the  death  of  a  young  Eng^sh 


officer  in  JBgypt,  and  offevs  a  fine  trilmte  to  the  character  of  kleber.  at  the 
ofthei        '    '  -.-.-. 


of  the  rest  of  his  countmnen,  fbr  whom  Mr,  Landor  never  loses  an 
of  expressing  his  ineffshlB  oootempt. 
The  eleventh  convenation,  between  Bishop  Burnet  and  Hamphrey  Hard* 
castle,  will  succeed  in  puzaUng  most  of  its  readers,  before  they  discover  its 
exact  object  and  tendenrr ;  and  we  are  not  among  llioee  who  can  very  dearly 
explain  it  to  them.  What  seems  pretty  certain  however  is,  that  the  con^ 
dmdinsT  portion  shadows  forth  under  another  name  the  author's  notion  of 
Lord  Byion  as  n  poet  and  a  man :  so  at  least  we  gather  from  a  note,  in 
whick  the  author  expresses  his  contrition  at  having  painted  the  picture.  He 
need  not  have  been  uneasy,  provided  he  had  not  written  the  note  in  ques- 
tion. There  are  several  ot  these  allegorical  representations  of  real  and  living 
pciaons  scattered  up  and  down  throHOghout  the  wMrk :  but,  such  is  our  dm** 
pHdty  in  these  matters,  the  passages  in  uuestiMi  would  have  been  merely 
amntriligihle  to  us,  had  we  not  heard  it  whispered  that,  like  the  beef-*eater 
in  "  The  Critic,"  they  represent ''  statesmen  in  disguise." 

The  twelfth  convenation  is  between  the  celebrated  Peter  Leopold,  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  the  President  du  Paty,  who  visited  Italy  auring  Leo- 
pold's government,  and  whose  acquaintance  was  sought  by  him*.  It  is,  per* 
haps,  upon  the  whole,  the  very  nnest  of  all  these  conversations,  both  as  re* 
gards  the  reader  and  the  writer ;  for  it  must  be  confessed  that,  after  all»  the 
nobleat^  because  the  most  useful  office  a  man  can  perform  towards  his  fellow 
man,  and  the  rarest  that  men  do  perform,  is  to  searcn  out,  to  disseminate,  and  to 
enfofoe  wise  and  just  views  on  the  nature  and  effects  of  those  laws  and  insti- 
tutions bv  which  societies  are  constituted,  and  in  virtue  (or  in  vice)of  which  we 
''live  and  move  and  have  our  (moral)  being. "  This  dialogue,  which  is  of  great 
length,  is  engaged  chiefly  in  discussing  various  important  points  of  law  and 
of  religion,  as  connected  with  the  government  of  estate ;  and  we  really  think 
it  but  poor  praise  to  say  of  it,  thi^  we  know  not  where  else  to  turn,  among 
the  writings  of  our  own  day,  for  so  much  pure  and  true  political  wisdom,  set 
forth  in  each  desr,  concise,  and  appropriate  language.  Mr.  Landor  himself 
will  probably,  before  the  date  of  these  remarks,  have  discovered  (if  indeed 
he  ever  doubted  it)  that  it  is  of  little  consequence  his  work  not  having  yet 
found  its  way  to  the  parlours  and  drawing-rooms  of  the  million ;  since  this 
dialogue  alone  will  show  him  that  it  has  evidently  penetrated  to  the  secret 
chisefeB  of  the  twenty  who  lead  (or  drive)  that  million,  who  have  not  dared 
quite  to  disregard  it. 

The  thirteenth  conversation,  between  Demosthenes  and  Eubulides,  is  a 
very  excellent  one.  Its  chief  subjects  are  oratory  and  style ;  but  it  centaina 
also  many  fine  remarks  and  illustrations  on  other  matters ;  and  also  two  or 
thne  bitter,  but  we  cannot  think  very  successful  attacks  upon  seme  cele- 
brated modems,  after  a  fashion  that  mav  he  best  illustrated  by  a  paragraph. 
Professing  to  speak  of  the  projects  of  despotism  that  were  contempliSed  in 
his  day,  DemosUienes  says, 

^  Wbat  an  eulogy  on  the  human  undentanding  !  to  assert  that  it  is  dangerook 
to  choose  a  succession  of  administrators  from  the  wisest  of  mankind,  and  advisable 
to  derive  it  from  the  weakest !  There  have  been  free  Greeks  within  our  memory, 
who  would  have  entered  into  an  holy  allianoe  with  the  most  ioiquitoas  and  most  in- 
ioloi't  of  usurpers,  Alexander  of  Phene,  a  territory  in  which  Tbebe,  who  murdered 
her  husband,  is  praised  above  all  others  of  both  sexes.  O  Juno !  ouiy  such  mar- 
riages be  frequent  in  such  countries  1" 

The  fourteoitii oonversation  consistsof  a  mock  interview  between  Bonaparte 
and  thePresident  of  the  Benatewhocomee  to  deliver  him  an  address.  It  seems 
mtrodoeed  merely  for  the  purpose  of  hanging  a  note  upon  it,  whioh  is  intended 
to  be  an  cstimale  of  the  late  Emperor  of  the  French,  but  will  by  most  be 
looked  upon  as  a  tirade  against  him. 
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The  fifteenth  conversation  is  between  the  Abb^  DeliUe  and  Jilr.  Landor; 
and  is  almost  wholly  critical.  As  might  he  expected,  the  EngJiriiman  has 
much  the  best  of  it.  Indeed,  the  half-pastoial,  half«-Pari8ian  Abb^  is  pretty 
nearly  demolished  b^  the  attacks  of  his  hiead  on  all  his  hitherto  immaca- 
late  models.  The  air  of  ineffable  superiority  which  the  unknown  Englishman 
assumes  over  the  idol  of  the  Parisian  salons,  and  the  equally  ine&ble  air  of 
simplicity  with  which  the  latter,  as  in  duty  bound,  bears  it,  are  very  amusing ; 
and  they  are  no  less  characteristic  of  each  of  the  parties.  This  oonreraation, 
which  in  all  probability  actually  took  place  (or  something  very  like  it),  must 
have  sent  the  good  Abb^  home  in  a  most  amiable  state  of  .mystification  as  ta 
the  pretensions  of  all  the  French  poets  eztant,-r-himself  alone  excepted, — 
whom  Mr.  Landor,  of  course,  does  not  meddle  with. 

The  sixteenth  conversation  is  between  the  late  Empeior  Alexander  and 
Capo  d'Istria.  It  is  a  very  clever  and  acute  expose  of  the  viewa  and  policy 
of  the  European  Courts  respectively,  in  relation  (chiefly)  to  the  Greek  ques- 
tion. It  wiil^  however,  itruce  the  reader  of  this  dialogue  that  the  author 
has  "/oer-informed  "  one  at  least  of  the  speakers — as  indeed  he  himself,  has 
sugi^ested,  in  a  very  characteristic  note,  in  which  he  candidly  complains  of 
his  inability  to  write  down  to  many  of  his  speakers. 

The  seventeenth  conversation  is  a  very  snort,  but  very  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting one,  between  Kosciusko  and  Poniatowski. 

The  eighteenth  and  last  conversation  in  this  volume,  is  between  Middle- 
ton  and  Magliabechi,  and  touches  on  various  points  of  religious  faith,  but 
chiefly  on  the  duty  and  eflicacy  of  prayer,  which  Middleton  is  known  to  have 
doubted,  or  rather  disbelieved.  We  do  not  find  any  thing  positively  to  ex- 
cept against  .in  this  dialogue ;  and  there  is  also  some  .very  acute  reasoning  in 
it,  on  the  part  of  Middleton ;  and  two  or  three  most  edifying  stories  from  the 
worthy  Italian.  But,  nevertheless,  it  is  one  of  about  five  or  six  in  the  whole 
three  volumes,  that  we  could  without  much  intreaty  have  been  induced  to 
spare. 

We  find  that  our  limits  put  it  out  of  the  question  for  us  to  give  even  a 
glance  at  the  contents  of  the  second  volume. 

We  now  turn  (too  late,  we  fear)  to  the  new  volume  which  is  scarcely  vet 
in  the  hands  of  tne  public.  We  shall  wave  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  ror- 
mal  criticism  on  it ;  partly  as  being  in  a  great  measure  anticipatea  by  what 
we  have  already  said,  but  cniefly  that  we  may  give  all  the  rest  of  our  space 
to  an  extract  or  two:  not  that  these  can  oe  made  to  prove  or  illustrate 
more  than  portions  of  what  we  have  said  of  this  excellent  work ;  for,  vuch  is 
the  varietv  of  its  contents,  no  one  dialogue  that  we  could  give  would  do  more 
than  spea^  for  itself.    The  book,  to  be  appreciated,  must  be  read. 

As  an  example  of  what  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  political  portions  of  this 
work,  we  may  refer  to  the  dedication  of  tnis  third  volume,  which  is  address- 
ed *[  To  Bolivar  the  Liberator.''  The  reader  will  find  it  written  in  a  strain 
of  pure,  fervid,  and  fearless  eloquence,  of  which  he  has  hitherto  met  with 
few  specimens  in  the  day  in  which  he  lives — a  day  than  which  none  ever  stood 
in  greater  need  of  such  eloquence.  We  will  now  give  (as  much  on  account  of 
its  orevity  as  its  beauty)  a  dialogue  illustrative  of  what  may  be  called  the 
dramatic  portion  of  these  volumes  :<^ 

TIBERIUS  AND  VIPSANIA.* 

**■  Tiberitu.  Vipaania,  my  Vipsania,  whither  art  thou  walking  ? 

Viptania,  Whom  do  I  see  ?  my  Tiberius  ? 

Tdteritu,  Ah  !  no  no  no !  but  thou  seest  the  father  of  the  little  Drusus.  Press 
him  to  thy  heart  the  more  closely  for  this  meeting,  and  give  him. . . . 

Viptania.  Tiberius,  the  altars,  the  gods,  the  destinies,  are  between  us. ...  I  will 
take  it  from  this  hand  of  thine,  and  thus  shall  he  receive  it. 

*  *'  Vipsania,  the  daughter  of  Agrippa,  was  divorced  from  Tiberius  by  Augusttis 
and  Livia,  in  order  that  he  might  marry  Julia,  and  hold  the  empire  by  inheritance. 
He  retained  sudi  an  affection  for  her,  and  showed  it  so  intensely  when  he  once  met 
her  afterwards,  that  every  precaution  was  taken  lest  the  meeting  should  recur.'* 
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JSbirhu.  lUiie  up  thy  face,  mybeloyed!  I  must  not  shed  tears.  Augustus! 
Litria  !  ye  shall  not  extort  them  from  me.  Vipsania,  I  may  kiss  thy  head. ...  for  I 
have  !!BT«1  it.    Thou  sayest  nothing.     I  have  wronged  thee ;  ay  ? 

Vtfsama,  Ambition  does  not  see  the  earth  she  treads  on ;  the  rock  and  the  herb- 
age  are  of  one  substance  to  her. 

Let  me  excuse  you  to  my  heart,  O  Tiberius  :.it  has  many  wants ;  this  is  the  first 
and  greatest. 

libetiiu.  My  ambition,  I  swear  by  the  immortal  Gods,  placed  not  the  bar  of  se- 
veranoe  between  us.  A  stronger  hand,  the  hand  that  composes  Rome  and  sways  the 
world.... 
Vlptama,  . .  overawed  Tiberius.  I  know  it ;  Augustus  willed  and  commanded  it. 
Tiberius.  An.d  overawed  Tiberius  !  Power  bent,  Death  terrified,  a  Nero !  What 
is  our  race,  that  any  should  look  down  on  us  and  spurn  us  !  Augustus,  my  bene- 
factor, I  have  wronged  thee !  Livia,  my  mother,  this  one  cruel  deed  was  thine ! 
To  reign  forsooth  is  a  lovely  thing !  O  womanly  appetite  !  Wlio  would  have  been 
before  me?  tho*  the  palace  of  Cesar  cracked  and  split  with  emperors,  while  I  was 
sitting  in  idleness  on  a  difiT  of  Rhodes,  eyeing  the  sun,  as  he  swings  his  golden  cen- 
ser  atl^wart  the  heavens,  or  spanning  his  inuige,  as  it  overstrides  the  sea.  I  have 
it  before  me ;  and  though  it  seems  falling  on  me,  I  can  smile  at  it ;  just  as  I  did 
from  my  Uttle  favourite  skiff,  piiinted  round  with  the  marriage  of  Thetis,  when  the 
sailors  drew  their  long  shaggy  hair  across  their  eyes,  manj  a  stadium  awav  from  it, 
to  look  thereon,  and  to  mitigate  the  effulgence  from  the  brightest  effigy  of  the  bright- 
est God. 

These  too  were  happy  days  :  days  of  happiness  like  this  I  could  recall  and  look 
back  upon  with  unaching  brow. 
O  land  of  Greece !  Tiberius  blesses  thee,  bidding  thee  rejoice  and  flourish. 
Why  cannot  one  hour,  Vipsania,  beauteous  and  light  as  we  have  led,  return  ! 
Fipsanta.    Tiberius  !  is  it  to  me  that  you  were  speaking  ?     I  would  not  inter- 
rupt you ;  but  I  thought  I  heard  my  name,  as  you  walked  away  and  looked  up  to- 
ward the  East.    So  silent ! 

Tiberius,  Who  dared  to  call  thee  ?  thou  wert  mine  before  the  Gods. .  do  they 
deny  it  ?    Was  it  my  fault. . . . 

Vipsaania.  Since  we  are  separated,  and  for  ever,  O  Tiberius,  do  not  let  us  think 
on  the  cause  of  it :  do  not  let  either  of  us  believe  that  the  other  was  to  blame :  so 
ahaU  separation  be  less  painful. 

Tiberius.  O  mother!  and  did  1  not  tell  thee  what  she  was,  patient  in  injury, 
proud  in  innocence,  serene  in  grief ! 

Vipsania.  Did  you  say  that  too  ?  but  I  think  it  was  so :  I  had  felt  little.  One 
wave  has  washed  away  a  thousand  impressions  of  smaller  from  my  memory.  Could 
livia,  could  your  mother,  could  she  who  was  so  kind  to  me. . 

Tiberius,  The  wife  of  Cesar  did  it. .  but  hear  me  now,  hear  me. .  be  calm  as  I 
am.  No  weaknesses  are  such  as  those  of  a  mother,  who  loves  her  only  son  immo- 
derately, and  none  are  so  easily  worked  upon  from  without.  Who  knows  what  im- 
pulses the  received  ?  She  is  very  kind;  but  she  regards  me  only  ;  and  that  which 
at  her  bidding  is  to  encompass  and  adorn  me.  All  the  weak  look  after  power,  pro- 
tectress of  weakness.  Thou  art  a  woman,  O  Vipsania !  is  there  nothing  in  thee  to 
excuse  my  mother. .  so  good  she  ever  was,  so  loving  to  me! 
Ftpianta.    I  quite  fui^ve  her ;  be  tranquil,  O  Tiberius  ! 

Tiberius.  Never  can  I  know  peace. .  never  can  I  pardon. .  any  one.  Threaten 
me  with  thy  (odle,  thy  separation,  thy  seclusion !  remind  me  that  another  climate 
mi|^t  endanger  thy  healUi !  .  .  There  death  met  me  and  turned  me  round.  Threaten 
me  to  take  our  son  from  us !  our  one  boy !  our  helpless  little  one !  him  whom  we 
made  cry  because  we  kissed  him  both  together  .  .  rememberest  thou  ?  or  dost  thou 
not  hear?  turning  thus  away  from  me  ! 

FijMania.  I  hear ;  I  hear ;  O  cease,  my  sweet  Tiberius !  stamp  not  upon  that 
stone . .  my  heart  lies  under  it. 

Tiberius.  Ay,  there  again  death,  and  more  than  death,  stood  before  me.  O  she 
maiMened  me,  my  mother  did,  she  maddened  me  . .  she  threw  me  to  where  I  am,  at 
one  breath.  The  Gods  cannot  replace  me  where  I  was,  nor  atone  to  me,  nor  con- 
sole  me,  nor  restore  my  senses.  To  whom  can  I  fly  ?  to  whom  can  I  open  my 
heart  ?  to  whom  speak  plainly  ?  There  was  upon  the  earth  a  man  1  could  converse 
with,  and  fear  nothing :  there  was  a  woman  too  I  could  love,  and  fear  nothing. 
What  a  sddier,  what  a  Roman,  was  thy  father,  O  my  young  bride !  How  could 
those  who  never  saw  him  have  discoursed  so  rightly  upon  virtue ! 

Vipsama.  thait  words  cool  my  breast,  like  pressing  his  urn  against  it.  He 
was  brave :  shall  Tiberius  want  courage  ? 
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TUbtrim,  My  enemies  ftoora  me.  I  am  a  garland  diopt  from  a  trhim^hal  car, 
and  taken  up  and  looked  on  for  the  pfaux  I  oocapied  . .  and  swung  away  and  laughed 
at.  Senators !  laugh,  laugh  . .  Tour  merits  may  be  yet  rewarded  .  .  be  of  good 
cheer  !  Counsel  me,  in  yoixr  wisdom,  what  services  I  can  render  you,  conscript 
fathers ! 

VipnMa.    This  seems  mockery :  Tiberius  did  not  smile  so,  once. 

Tiberiut,    They  had  not  then  congratulated  me. 

npfofuai    On  what  ? 

Tibenui.  And  it  was  not  because  she  was  beautSAil,  as  they  thou^t  her,  and 
virtuous,  as  I  know  she  is,  but  because  the  flowers  on  Uie  altar  were  to  be  tied  to- 
giftther  by  my  heart-string.  On  this  they  congratulated  me.  Their  day  will  come. 
Their  sons  and  daughters  are  whsx  I  would  wish  them  to  be ;  worthy  to  succeed 
Ihem,  and  ready  too.  I  would  not  make  them  love  me,  as  they  must  do,  for  it :  but 
this  will  pass  away. 

PtjMama.  Where  is  that  ^etnde,  that  resignation,  that  sanctity,  that  heart  of 
true  tenderness  ? 

Tiberku.    Where  is  my  love  ?  my  love  ? 

ViptamHa.  Cry  not  thus  aUmd,  Tiberius !  there  is  an  echo  in  this  place.  Sol- 
diers and  slaves  may  burst  in  upon  us. 

Tiherhu.  And  see  my  tears?  There  is  no  edio,  VIpsania;  why  alarm  and 
Aake  me  so  ?  We  are  too  hi^  here  for  the  echoes  :  the  city  is  aH  below  us :  me- 
thinks  it  trembles  and  totters :  would  it  did  !  from  the  marble  quays  of  the  Tiber 
to  this  rock.  There  is  a  strange  buz  and  murmur  in  my  brain  ;  but  I  should  listen 
so  intensely,  I  should  hear  the  rattle  of  its  roofs,  and  shout  wiUi  joy. 

Viptania.    Calm,  0  my  life !  calm  this  horrible  transport. 

Ttbefiut.  Spake  I  so  loud  P  Did  I  indeed  then  send  my  voice  after  a  lost  sound , 
to  bring  it  bade ;  and  thou  fandedst  it  an  echo  ?  Wilt  not  thou  laugh  with  me, 
as  thou  wertwonttodo,at8udi  an  error?  What  was  Isaying  to  thee,  mv tender 
love,  when  1  commanded ...  I  know  not  whom ...  to  stand  back  on  pain  or  death  ? 
Why  starest  thou  on  me  in  such  agony  ?  Have  I  hurt  thy  Angers,  child  ?  I  loose 
them  :  now  let  me  look !  Hiou  tumest  thine  eyes  away  from  me.  Oh !  oh  !  I 
hear  my  crime  !  Immortal  Oods !  I  cursed  then  audibly,  and  before  the  sun,  my 
mother !" 

We  could  have  widied  to  give  one  whole  conversation  of  thoee  which  are 
aedgned  to  some  of  the  great  names  of  antiauity^  but  the  Vest  of  these  are 
rather  long^  and  we  Have  already  passed  our  limits.  We  should  have  been 
gladj  had  our  limits  permitted^  to  nave  presented  some  q^edmens  of  these 
noble  compodtions.  particularly  the  second  oonversationj  between  Demoe- 
thenes  and  EuliuHdes,  which  relates  chiefly  to  the  news,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  just  reached  them,  of  the  death  of  Philip. 

In  concluding  our  most  impcfffeet  and  inadequate  notice  of  these  volumee, 
we  must  be  allowed  to  generalise  oar  opinion  of  them  as  a  whole  by  stating, 
that,  together  witii  ovenog^ts  and  erron,  both  of  matter  and  of  style,  and 
sfew  (we  diould  perhaps  sav,  not  a  few)  ertravagancies  both  of  sentiment 
and  opinion,  (lesiuting,  in  almost  evenr  instance,  from  a  vriiemence  of  tem- 
per, acting  upon  what  will  by  many  be  looked  upon  as  an  almost  fanatical  love 
of  political  liberty,  and  a  consequent  hatred  of  those  things  and  persons 
who  hourly  bring  what  remains  of  it  into  perU,)  we  conceive  this  work  to  in- 
elude  a  geater  proportion  of  profound  ana  original  thinking,  of  moral  and 
pditical  wisdom,  of  elegpant  scholarship,  of  acute  critidsm,  and  of  eloquent, 
poetical,  and  just  expodtions  and  entbrcements  of  all  these,  than  is  to  he 
nmnd  within  the  same  number  of  consecutive  pages  in  any  other  work 
of  the  day. 
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SKETCHES   OF   THE    IRISH    BAR. — NO.   5CX. 

The  last  Clomnel  Assizes. 

The  delineation  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Irish  Bar  is  not  the  only 
object  of  these  sketches.  It  is  my  purpose  to  describe  the  striking  scenes^ 
and  to  record  the  remarkable  incidents  which  fall  within  my  own  foren- 
sic observation.  That  these  incidents  and 'scenes  shonld  take  place  in  our 
courts  of  iustice,  affords  a  suffreient  justification  for  makins-  the  "  ^etdies 
of  the  Irish  Bar"  the  medium  of  their  narration.  I  might  also  suggest,  that 
the  character  of  the  Bar  itself  is  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the 
business  in  which  it  is  engaged.  The  mind  of  any  man  who  habitudUy 
attends  the  assizes  of  Clonmel  carries  deep,  and  not  perhaps  the  most  useful^ 
impressions  away  from  it  How  often  have  I  reproached  myself  witii  having 
joined  in  the  boisterous  merriment  which  either  the  jests  of  counsel,  or  the 
droll  perjuries  of  the  witnesses,  have  produced  during  the  trial  of  a  capital 
offence !  How  often  have  I  seen  the  oench,  the  jury,  the  bar,  and  the  gal- 
leries of  an  Irish  court  of  justice,  in  a  roar  of  tumultuous  laughter,  whue  I 
beheld  in  the  dock  the  wild  and  haggard  face  of  a  wretch  who,  placed  on  the 
verge  of  eternity,  seemed  to  be  survepng  the  gulf  on  the  brink  of  which  he 
stood,  and  presented,  in  his  ghastly  asp^  and  motioidess  demeanour,  a  re- 
proof of  the  spirit  of  hilarity  with  which  he  was  to  be  sent  before  his  God !  It 
18  not  that  tnere  is  any  kind  of  cruelty  intermixed  with  this  tendency  to 
mhrth ;  but  that  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  incidents  of  the  most  awful 
character  divests  them  or  the  power  of  producing  effect,  and  that  they 

"Whose  fall  of  hair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  stir 
As  life  were  in 't," 

acauire  such  a  familiarity  with  direaess,  that  tiiey  become  not  .only  insen- 
sible to  the  dreadful  nature  of  the  ^ectades  which  are  presented,  but 
scarcely  ccmscums  of  them.  But  it  is  not  merely  becjause  tlie  Bar  itself  is 
ttttd»  the  opejstion  of  the  incidents  which  furnish  ike  materials  of  their 
professional  occupation  that  I  have  •aeleeted  the  last  assises  of  Clonmel  as 
the  subject  of  thif  article.  The  extensive  eiircvlation  of  this  periodical  wozk 
affords  tiie  opportunity  of  putting  the  £ngU»h- public  m  possession  of  many 
iJhistrative  taucto ;  and  in  narrating  the  events  trhieb  attended  the  murder 
of  I>aniel  Mars,  and  the  trial  of  his  assassins,  I  propose  to  myself  the  useful 
end  ef  fixing  tiie  general  attention  upon  a  state  of  things^  which  ought  to 
lead  all  wise  and  good  men  to  the  oonaidetation  of  the  amy  effectual  means 
by  wftdoli  the  evils  which  result  from  tlie  mond  condition  of  the  country  may 
be  remedied. 

In  the  month  of  April  1897,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Chadwiok  was 
murdered  in  the  open  day,  at  a  plnee  called  Rath  Cannon,  in  tlie  inune* 
diate  vicinity  of  the  old  Abbey  of  Uolycross.  Mr.  Chadwiok  was  the  mera« 
her  of  an  influential  family,  and  wss  employed  as  land  agent  in  collecting 
their  rente.  The  person  who  fills  this  office  in  £nglnid  is  called  ''a 
steward ;"  but  in  Ireland  it  is  designated  by  the  more  honourable  name  of 
a  land  agency.  The  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  situation  must  be  always 
more  or  less  obnoxious.  In  times  of  public  distress,  the  landlord,  who  is 
himself  mged  by  his  own  creditors,  urges  his  agent  on,  and  the  latter  in- 
flicts upon  the  tenants  the  necessities  of  his  employer.  I  have  heard  that 
Mr.  ChadwidE  was  not  peculiarly  rigorous  in  the  exaction  of  rent,  but  he 
was  singularly  injudicious  in  his  demeanour  towards  the  lower  orders.  He 
believed  that  they  detested  him ;  and  possessing  personal  courage,  bade 
them  defiance.  Ae  was  not  a  man  of  a  bad  heart ;  but  was  despotic  and 
contumelious  in  his  manners  to  those  whose  hatred  he  returned  with  con- 
tempt. It  is  said  that  he  used  to  stand  amongst  a  body  of  the  peasantry, 
and,  observing  that  his  corpulency  was  on  the  increase,  was  accustomed  to 
cxdaim,  *'  I  think  I  am  fattening  upon  your  curses!"    In  answer  to  these 
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taunts^  the  peasants  who  surrounded  him,  and  who  were  well  habituated  to 
the  concealment  of  their  fierce  and  terrible  passions^  affected  to  laugh,  and 
said  '*  that  his  honour  was  mighty  pleasant ;  and  sure,  his  honour,  God  bless 
him,  was  always  fond  of  his  joke !"    But  while  they  indulged  in  the  syco- 
phancy under  which  they  are  wont  to  smother  their  sanguinary  detestations, 
they  were  lying  \jfi  wait  for  the  occasion  of  revenge.  Perhaps,  nowever,  they 
would  not  nave  proceeded  to  the  extremities  to  which  they  had  recourse, 
but  for  a  determination  evinced  by  Mr.  Chadwick  to  take  effectual  means  for 
keeping  them  in  awe.  He  set  about  building  a  police  barrack  at  Rath  Cannon. 
It  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Chadwick  should  die.    This  decision  was  not  the 
result  of  individual  vengeance.    The  wide  confederacy  into  whidii  the  lower 
orders  are  oiganised  in  Tipperary  held  council  upon  him,  and  the  village 
areoMgus  pronounced  his  sentence.    It  remained  to  find  an  executioner. 
Patndk  Grace,  who  was  almost  a  boy,  but  was  distinguished  by  various  feats 
of  guilty  courage,  offered  himself  as  a  volunteer  in  what  was  regarded  by 
him  as  an  honourable  cause.  He  had  set  up  in  Uie  county  as  a  sort  of  knight- 
errant  against  landlords ;  and,  in  the  spirit  of  a  barbarous  chivalry,  proffered 
his  gratuitous  services  wherever  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  wrong  was  to  be 
redressed.^  He  proceeded  to  Rath  Cannon;  and  without  adopting  any  sort 
of  precaution,  and  while  the  public  road  was  traversed  by  numerous  passen- 
gers, in  the  broad  daylight,  and  just  beside  the  barrack,  in  the  construction 
of  which  Mr.  Chadwick  was  engaged,  shot  that  unfortunate  gentleman,  who 
fell  instantly  dead.    This  dreiMtul  crime  produced  a  great  sensation,  not 
only  in  the  county  where  it  was  perpetrated,  but  through  the  whole  of  Ire- 
land.   Wlien  it  was  announced  in  Dublin,  it  created  a  sort  of  dismay,  as  it 
evinced  the  spirit  of  atrocious  intrepidity  to  which  the  peasantry  had  been 
roused.    It  was  justly  accounted,  by  those  who  looked  upon  this  savage  as- 
sassination with  most  horror,  as  furnishing  evidence  of  the  moral  condition 
of  the  people,  and  as  intimating  the  consequences  which  might  be  antici- 
pated from  the  ferocity  of  the  peMantrv,  if  ever  they  should  be  let  loose, 
ratrick  Grace  calculated  on  impunity;  but  his  confidence  in  the  power  and 
terrors  of  the  confederacy  with  which  he  was  associated  was  mistaken.    A 
brave,  and  a  religious  man,  whose  name  was  Philip  Mara,  was  present  at  the 
murder.    He  was  standing  beside  his  employer,  Mr.  Chadwick,  and  saw 
Grace  put  him  deliberately  to  death.    Gnice  was  w^  aware  that  Mara  had 
seen  him,  but  did  not  believe  that  he  would  dare  to  give  evidence  aeainst 
him.    It  is  probable,  too,  that  he  conjectured  that  Mara  coincided  with  him 
in  his  ethics  of  assassination,  and  applauded  the  proceeding.  Mara,  however, 
who  was  a  moral  and  virtuous  man,  was  horror-struck  by  what  he  had  be- 
held ;  and  under  the  influence  of  conscientious  feelings,  gave  immediate  in- 
formation to  a  magistrate.    Patrick  Grace  was  arreted,  and  tried  at  the 
summer  assizes  of  18527.    I  was  not  present  at  his  trial,  but  have  heard  from 
good  authority  that  he  displayed  a  fearless  demeanour;  and  that  when  he 
was  convicted  upon  the  evidence  of  Philip  Mara,  he  declared  that  before  a 
year  should  go  by  he  should  have  vengeance  in  the  grave.    He  was  ordered 
to  be  executed  near  the  spot  where  his  misdeed  had  been  perpetrated.    This 
was  a  signal  mistake,  and  produced  an  effect  exactly  the  reverse  of  what 
was  contemplated.    The  lower  orders  looked  upon  him  as  a  martyr;  and  his 
deportment,  personal  beauty,  and  undaunted  courage,  rendered  him  an  ob- 
ject of  deep  interest  and  sympathy  upon  the  scaffold.    He  was  attended  by 
a  body  of  troops  to  the  old  ADbey  of  liolycross,  where  not  less  than  fifteen 
thousand  people  assembled  to  behold  him.    The  site  of  the  execution  ren- 
dered the  spectacle  a  most  striking  one.    The  Abbey  of  Holycross  is  the 
finest  and  most  venerable  monastic  ruin  in  Ireland.    Most  travellers  turn 
firom  their  way  to  survey  it,  and  leave  it  with  a  deep  impression  of  its  so- 
lemnity and  grandeur.     A  vast  multitude  was  assembled  round  the  scaffold. 
The  prisoner  was  brought  forward  in  the  midst  of  the  profound  silence  of 
the  people.    He  ascended  and  surveyed  them ;  and  looked  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  edifice  which  had  once  been  dedicated  to  the  worship  ot  his  religion, 
and  to  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead  which  were  strewed  among  its  aisles,  and 
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had  been  for  ages  as  he  was  in  a  few  minutes  about  to  be.  It  was  not  known 
whether  he  would  call  for  vengeance  from  his  survivors,  or  for  mercy  from 
Heaven.  His  kindred^  his  close  friends^  his  earlv  companions,  all  that  he 
loved  «nd  all  to  whom  he  was  dear,  were  around  nim,  and  nothing,  except 
an  universal  sob  from  his  female  relatives,  disturbed  the  aw^l  taciturnity 
that  prevailed.  At  the  side  of  Patrick  Grace  stood  the  priest — ^the  mild 
admonitor  of  the  heart,  the  soother  of  affliction,  and  the  preceptor  of  for- 
fiiveness,  who  attended  him  in  the  last  office  of  humanity,  and  who  proved 
by  the  result  how  well  he  had  performed  it.  To  the  disappointment  of  the 
people,  Patrick  Grace  expressed  himself  profoundly  contrite ;  and,  although 
he  evinced  no  fear  of  death,  at  the  instance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
man who  attended  him,  implored  the  people  to'  take  warning  by  his  ex- 
ample. In  a  few  moments  after,  he  left  existence.  But  the  effect  of  his  exe- 
cution will  be  estimated  by  this  remarkable  incident.  His  gloves  were 
handed  by  one  of  his  relations  to  an  old  man  of  the  name  of  John  Russel,  as 
a  keepsake.  Russel  drew  them  on,  and  declared  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
should  wear  them  "  till  Paddy  Grace  was  revenged :"  and  revenged  he  soon 
afterwards  was,  within  the  time  which  he  had  himself  prescribed  for  retribu- 
tion, and  in  a  manner  which  is  as  much  calculated  to  excite  astonishment  at 
the  strangeness,  as  detestation  for  the  atrocity  of  the  crime^  of  which  I  pro- 
ceed to  narrate  the  details. 

PhiliD  Mara  was  removed  bv  Government  from  the  country.    It  was  per- 
fectly <ft>viou8,  that  if  he  had  continued  to  sojourn  in  Tipperary,  his  life 
would  have  been  taken  speedily^  and  at  all  hazards,  away.     It  was  decided 
that  all  his  kindred  should  be  exterminated.    He  had  three  brothers ;  and 
the  bare  consanguinity  with  a  traitor  (for  his  crime  was  treason)  was  regard- 
ed as  a  sufficient  offence  to  justify  their  immdation.    If  they  could  not  pro- 
cure his  own  blood  for  the  puxpoees  of  sacrifice,  it  was  however  something  to 
make  libation  of  that  which  flowed  from  the  same  source.    The  crimes  of 
the  Irish  are  derived  from  the  same  origin  as  their  virtues.    They  have 
powerful  domestic  attachments.    Their  love  and  devotion  to  their  kindred 
instruct  them  in  the  worst  expedients  of  atrocity.    Knowing  the  affection 
which  Mara  had  for  his  brothers,  they  found  the  way  to  his  heart  in  tiie 
kindest  instincts  of  humanity ;  and  from  the  consciousness  of  the  pain  which 
the  murder  of  ''his  mother's  children"  would  inffict,  determined  that  he 
should  endure  it.    It  must  be  owned,  that  there  is  a  dreadful  policy  in  this 
system.    The  Government  may  withdraw  their  witnesses  from  the  country 
and  afford  them  protection ;  but  their  wives,  their  offspring,  their  parents, 
their  brothers,  sisters,  nay  their  remotest  relatives,  cannot  be  secure,  and 
the  vengeance  of  the  ferocious  peasantry,  if  defrauded  of  its  more  immediate 
and  natural  object,  will  satiate  itself  with  some  other  victim.    It  was  in 
conformity  with  tJiese  atrocious  principles  of  revenge  that  the  murder  of  the 
brothers  of  Philip  Mara  was  resolved  upon.    Strange  to  tell,  the  whole  body 
of  the  peasantry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rath  Cannon,  and  far  beyond  it, 
entered  into  a  league,  for  the  perpetration  of  this  abominable  crime ;  and 
while  the  individuals  who  were  marlced  out  for  massacre  were  unconscious 
of  what  was  going  forward,  scarcely  a  man,  woman,  or  child  looked  them  in 
the  face,  who  did  not  know  that  they  were  marked  out  for  death.    They 
were  masons  by  trade,  and  were  employed  in  building  the  barrack  at  Rath 
Cannon,  on  the  spot  where  Chadwick  had  been  assassinated,  and  where  the 
fiuieral  of  Patrick  Grace  (for  so  his  execution  was  called)  had  been  perform- 
ed.    The  peasantry  looked  in  all  probability  with  an  evil  eye  upon  every 
man  who  had  put  nls  hand  to  this  obnoxious  work ;  but  their  main  object 
was  the  extermination  of  Philip  Mara's  brothers.    They  were  three  in  num- 
ber— I>aniel,  Laurence,  and  Timothy.    On  the  1st  of  October  they  were  at 
work,  with  an  apprentice  in  the  mason  trade,  at  the  barrack  at  Rath  Cannon. 
The  name  of  this  apprentice  was  Hickey.  In  the  evening,  about  five  o'clock, 
thev  left  off  their  work,  and  were  returning  homewards,  when  eight  men 
witi  arms  rushed  upon  them.    They  were  fired  at ;  but  the  fire-arms  of  tlie 
'     i  were  in  such  bad  condition,  that  the  disclinrge  ef  their  rude  mns- 
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ketry  had  no  effect.  Laurence,  Timothy,  ami  the  apprentice,  fled  in  difler- 
ent  directions,  and  escaped.  Daniel  Mara  lost  his  presence  of  mind,  and  m« 
stead  6f  taking  the  same  route  as  the  others,  ran  into  the  house  of  a  poor 
widow.  He  was  pursued  by  the  murderers,  one  of  whom  got  in  by  a  fcinidl 
window,  while  the  others  burst  through  the  door,  and  with  circumstances  of 
great  savageness  put  him  to  death.  The  intelligence  of  this  event  produced 
a  still  greater  sensation  than  the  murder  of  Chadwick ;  and  was  as  much  the 
subject  of  comment  as  some  great  political  incident,  fraught  with  natioial 
consequences,  in  the  metropolis.  Tne  Government  lost  no  time  in  issuing 
proclunations,  offering  a  reward  of  2000/.  for  information  which  should 
bring  the  assassins  to  justice.  The  magnitude  of  the  sum  induced  a  hope 
that  its  temptation  would  be  found  irresistible  to  poverty  and  destitution  so 
great  as  that  which  prevails  among  the  class  of  oroinary  malefactors.  It  was 
well  known  that  hundreds  had  cognisance  of  the  offence;  and  it  was  con- 
cluded that,  amongst  so  numerous  a  body,  the  tender  of  so  large  a  reward 
could  not  fail  to  offer  an  effectual  allurement.  Weeks,  however,  passed 
over  without  the  communication  of  intelligence  of  an^  kind.  Several  per- 
sons were  arrested  on  suspicion,  but  were  wterwards  discharged,  as  no  more 
than  mere  conjecture  could  be  adduced  against  them.  'i&,  Doherty,  the 
Solicitor  General,  proceeded  to  the  county  of  Tipperary,  in  order  to  investi- 
gate the  transaction ;  but  for  a  considerable  time  all  his  scrutiny  was  with- 
out avail.  At  length,  however,  an  individual,  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Fitz- 
gerald, was  committed  to  gaol  upon  a  charge  of  highway  robbery,  and  in  order 
to  save  his  life,  furnished  evidence  upon  which  the  Government  was  enabled 
to  pierce  into  the  mysteries  of  delinquency.  The  moment  Fitzgendd  un- 
seated his  lips,  a  numerous  horde  of  malefactors  were  taken  up,  and  farther 
revealmentswere  made  under  the  influence  which  the  love  of  life,  and  not  of 
money,  exercised  over  their  minds.  The  assizes  came  on  *  and  on  Monday 
Uie  31st  of  March,  Patrick  Lacy  and  John  Walsh  were  placed  at  the  bar, 
and  to  the  indictment  for  the  murder  of  Daniel  Marapleaded  not  guilty. 

The  Court  presented  a  very  imposing  spectacle.    Tne  whole  body  of  the 
gentry  of  Tipperary  were  assembled  in  order  to  witness  a  trial,  on  wnich  the 
security  of  lite  and  property  was  to  depend.    The  box  which  is  devoted  to 
the  Grand  Jury  was  thronged  with  the  aristocracy  of  the  county,  that  ma- 
nifested Hn  anxiety  far  Btron|§^r  than  the  trial  of  an  ordinary  culprit  is  ac- 
customed to  produce.    An  immense  crowd  of  the  peasantry  was  gathered 
round  the  docJc.    All  appeared  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  what  was  to  take 
place,  but  it  was  easy  to  perceive  in  the  diversity  of  solicitude  whidi  was  ex- 
pressed upon  their  faces,  the  d^ees  of  sympathy  which  connected  them 
with  the  prisoners  at  the  bar.    The  more  immediate  kindred  of  the  male- 
factors were  distinguishable  by  their  profound  but  still  emotion,  from  those 
who  were  engaged  in  the  same  extensive  organisation,  and  were  actuated  by  a 
selfish  sense  that  their  personal  interests  were  at  stake,  without  having 
their  more  tender  affections  involved  in  the  result.    But  besides  the  rela- 
tives and  confederates  of  the  nrisoners,  there  was  a  third  class  amongst  the 
spectators,  in  which  another  snade  of  sympathy  was  observable.    These  were 
tne  mass  of  the  peasantry,  who  had  no  direct  concern  with  the  transaction, 
but  whose  principles  and  habits  made  them  well-wishers  to  the  men  who 
had  put  their  lives  in  peril  for  what  was  regarded  as  the  common  cause. 
Through  the  crowd  were  dispersed  a  number  of  policemen,  whose  green 
regimentals,  high  caps,  and  glittering  bayonets,  made  them  conspicuous^ 
and  brought  them  into  contrast  with  the  peasant 8»  by  whom  they  were  8ur-> 
rounded.    On  the  table  stood  the  governor  of  the  gaol,  with  his  ponderous 
keys,  which  designated  his  office,  and  presented  to  the  mind  associations 
which  aided  the  effect  of  the  scene.     Mr.  Justice  Moore  appeared  in  his  red 
robes  lined  with  black,  and  intimated  by  his  aspect  that  he  anticipated  the 
disdiarge  of  a  dreadful  duty.    Beside  him  was  placed  the  £arl  of  Kingston, 
who  had  come  from  the  neighbouring  county  of  Cork  to  witness  the  trial, 
and  whose  great  possessions  gave  him  a  peculiar  concern  in  ti;acing  to  Uieir 
sources  the  disturbances,  which  had  already  a  formidable  character,  and  in- 
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timated  still  more  terriUe  results.    His  dark  and  massive  countenance,  with 
a  shag'gy  and  wild  proftisioa  of  hair,  his  bold  imperious  lip,  and  large  and 
deeply  set  eye,  and  his  huge  and  vigorous  frame,  rendered  mm  a  remarkable 
object,  without  reference  to  his  high  rank  and  station^  and  to  the  uolitical 
sart  which  lie  had  played  in  circumstances  of  which  it  is  not  impossible  that 
oe  may  witness,  although  he  should  desire  to  avert,  the  return.    The  pri- 
soners at  the  bar  stood  composed  and  fina.  Lacy,  the  youngest,  was  dressed 
with  extreme  care  and  neatness.    He  was  a  tall  handsome  young  man,  with 
a  soft  and  healthful  colour,  and  a  bright  and  tranquil  eye.    1  was  struck  by 
the  unusual  whiteness  of  his  hands,  which  were  loosely  attached  to  each 
other.    Walsh,  his  fellow  prisoner  and  his  broiher  in  crime,  was  a  stout, 
short,  and  square-built  man,  with  a  sturdy  look,  in  which  there  was  more 
fierceness  than  in  Lacy's  countenance;    yet  the  latter  was  a  far  more 
guilty  malefactor,  and  had  been  engaged  in  numerous  achievements  of  the 
same  kind,  whereas  Walsh  bore  an  escceilent  reputation,  and  obtained  from 
his  landlord,  Jiir.  Creagh,  the  highest  testimony  to  his  character.    The  So- 
lidtor-General,  Mr.  Doherty,  rose  to  state  the  case.    He  appeared  more 
dmly  impressed  than  I  have  ever  seen  any  public  officer,  with  the  respon- 
sibility wtuch  had  devolved  upon  him ;  and  by  his  solemn  and  emphatic 
manner  rendered  a  narration,  which  was  pregnant  with  awful  facts,  so  im- 
pressive, that  during  a  speech  of  several  hours'  continuance  he  kept  at- 
tention upon  the  watch,  and  scarcely  a  noise  was  heard,  except  when  some 
piece  of  evidence  was  announced  which  surprised  the  prisoners,  and  made 
them  give  a  slight  start,  in  which  their  astonishment  and  alarm  at  the  ex- 
tent of  the  intormation  of  the  <3overnment  were  expressed.*    They  pre- 
served their  composure  while  Mr.  Doherty  was  detuling  the  evidence  of 
Fitagerald,  for  they  well  knew  that  he  had  become  what  is  technically  called 
^f  a  stag,"  and  turned  informer.    Neither  were  they  greatly  moved  at  learn- 
ing that  another  traitor  of  the  name  of  Ryan  was  to  be  produced,  for  ru- 
mours had  gone  abroad  that  he  was  to  corroborate  Fitzfferald.    I'hey  were 
well  aware  that  the 'Jury  would  require  more  evidence  than  the  coincidence 
of  swearing  between  two  accomplices  could  supply.    It  is,  indeed,  held  that 
one  accomplice  can  sustain  anotner  for  the  purposes  of  conviction,  and  that 
their  concurrence  is  sufficient  to  warrant  a  verdict  of  guilty ;  still  Juries  are 
in  the  habit  of  demanding  some  better  foundation  for  tiieir  findings,  and,  be- 
fore they  take  life  away,  exact  a  confirmation  from  some  pure  and  unques- 
tionable source.    The  Uounsel  for  the  prisoners  participated  with  them  in 
ihe  belief  that  the  Crown  would  not  be  able  to  produce  any  witnesses  except 
accomplices,  and  listened,  therefore,  to  the  details  of  the  murder  of  Daniel 
Mara,  however  minute,  without  much  apprehension  for  their  clients,  until 
3lr.  Doherty,  turning  towards  the  dock,  and  lifting  up  and  shaking  his 

*  The  speech  of  Mr.  Doherty  was  highly  eloquent.  He  took  occasion  to  de- 
scribe  the  general  condition  St  the  county  in  lan^piage  equally  simple,  powerful, 
and  trae.  To  the  caoscs  of  that  coDdition  he  did  not  advert,  for  it  did  not  fall 
withinhis  oi&cial  province  to  do  so ;  but  he  has  since,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
pomted  out  what  be  conceived  to  be  the  real  sources  of  these  deplorable  evils.  1 
ngret  that  Mr.  Doherty  did  not  take  the  pains  to  publish  bis  speeches  at  Clonmel. 
Jastice  has  not  been  done  to  the  diction  in  the  newspapers  in  which  they  were  re- 
ported* The  publication  of  those  speeches  in  an  authentic  form  would  not  only 
evince  the  talents  of  the  able  advocate  by  whom  tbey  were  delivered,  but  woulciT 
also  have  the  effect  of  showing,  in  a  striking  view,  the  unfairness  of  not  allowing 
the  Counsel  for  the  prisoners  to  speak,  while  the  Crown  enlists  all  the  power  of 
rhetoric  against  them.  The  fault  is  not  with  Mr.  Doherty,  but  in  the  system . 
**  Aperi  OS  tuum  muto,  et  rindica  inopem,"  is  written  in  golden  letters  in  the  Court. 
The  law,  instead  of  vindicating  the  poor  man,  shuts  his  Counsel's  mouth.  I  have 
Seen  many  cases  where  a  powerful  speech  might  have  saved  a  prisoner's  life.  A 
good  appeal  to  the  Jury  would  have  preserved  two  of  the  men  who  were  convicted 
of  the  murder  of  Barry  at  Clonmel.  It  is  said  that  Judges  would  not  have  time 
to  go^tfarough  the  trials  if  Counsel  for  the  prisoners  were  allowed  to  speak.  In 
cKlMrwoids,  they  would  be  delayed  from  their  vacation  rillas  upon  circuit. — What 
an  excuse  t 
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hand^  pronounced  the  name  of  ''Kate  Costello."    It  smote  tlie  prisoners 
with  dismay.    At  the  time,  however,  that  Mr.  Doherty  made  this  announce- 
ment, he  was  himself  uncertain,  I  believe,  whether  Kate  CosteUo  would 
consent  to  eive  the  necessary  evidence ;  and  there  was  reason  to  calculate 
upon  her  rcductance  to  make  any  disclosure  by  which  the  lives  of  *'  her  peo- 
ple/' as  the  lower  orders  call  their  kindred,  should  be  affected.    The  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Doherty,  which  was  afterwards  fully  made  out  in  proof,  showed 
that  a  wide  conspiracy  had  been  framed  in  order  to  murder  Philip  Mara's 
brothers.    Fitzgerald  and  Lacy,  who  did  not  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
RaUi  Cannon,  were  sent  for  by  the  relatives  of  Patrick  Grace,  as  it  was  well 
known  that  they  were  ready  for  the  undertaking  of  *'  the  job."    Thev  re- 
ceived their  instructions,  and  were  joined  by  other  assassins.    The  band  pro- 
ceeded to  Rath  Cannon  in  order  to  execute  their  purpose,  but  an  accident 
prevented  their  victims  from  coming  to  the  place  where  they  were  exnected, 
and  the  assassination  was,  in  consequence,  adjourned  for  another  week.    In 
the  interval,  however,  they  did  not  relent,  but  on  the  contrary,  a  new  supply 
of  murderers  was  collected,  and  on  Sunday,  the  30th  of  September,  the  day 
preceding  the  murder,  thev  met  again  in  the  house  of  a  farmer,  of  the  name 
of  Jack  Keogh,  who  lived  beside  the  barrack  where  the  Maras  were  at 
work.    Here  they  were  attended  by  Kate  Costello,  the  fatal  witness,  by 
whom  their  destiny  was  to  be  sealed.     In  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  1st  of 
October,  they  proceeded  to  an  elevation  called  *'  The  Grove,"  a  hill  covered 
with  trees,  in  which  arms  had  been  deposited.    This  hill  overlooked  the 
barrack  where  the  Maras  were  at  work.    A  party  of  conspirators  joined  the 
chief  assassins  on  this  spot,  and  Kate  Costello,  a  servant  and  near  relative  of 
the  Keoghs  (who  were  engaged  in  the  murder),  again  attended  them.    She 
brought  them  food  and  spirits.    From  this  ambush  they  remained  watching 
their  prey  until  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  was  announced  that 
the  Maras  were  coming  down  from  the  scaffolding  on  which  they  were  rais- 
ing the  barrack.    It  appeared  that  some  murderers  did  not  know  the  per- 
sons whose  lives  they  were  to  take  away,  and  that  their  dress  was  mentioned 
as  the  means  of  recognition.    They  advanced  to  the  numlx^  of«>eight,  and  as 
1  have  already  intimated,  succeeded  in  slaying  one  only  of  the  thiee  bro- 
thers.   But  the  most  illustrative  incident  in  the  whole  transaction  was  not 
what  took  place  at  the  murder,  but  a  circumstance  which  immediately  suc- 
•ceeded  it.    The  assassins,  with  their  hands  red  with  the  gore  of  man,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house  of  a  farmer  in  good  circumstances,  whose  name  was 
John  Russel.     He  was  a  man  of  a  decent  aspect  and  demeanour,  above  the 
lower  class  of  peasants  in  station  and  habits,  was  not  destitute  of  education, 
spoke  and  reasoned  well,  and  was  accounted  very  orderly  and  well  con- 
ducted.   One  would  suppose  that  he  would  have  closed  his  doors  against 
the  wretches  who  were  still  reeking  with  their  crime.    He  gave  them  wel- 
come, tendered  them  his  hospitality,  and  provided  them  with  food.    In  the 
room  where  they  were  received  by  this  hoary  delinquent,  there  were  two 
individuals  of  a  very  different  cha^^;ter  and  aspect  m>m  each  other.    The 
one  was  a  girl,  Mary  Russel,  the  daughter  of  old  Jack  Russel,  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  house.    She  was  young,  and  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  ap- 
pearance.   Her  manners  were  greatly  superior  to  persons  of  her  claas,  and 
Khe  was  delicate  and  gentle  in  her  habitual  conduct  and  demeanour.    Near 
her  there  sat  an  old  woman,  in  the  most  advanced  stase  of  life,  who  was  a 
kind  of  Elspeth  amongst  them,  and  from  her  age  and  relationdiip  was  as 
object  of  respect  and  regard.    The  moment  the  assassins  entered,  Mary 
Russel  rushed  up  to  them,  and  with  a  vehement  earnestness  exclaimed 
''  Did  you  do  any  good  ?''    They  stated  in  reply  that  one  of  the  Maras  was 
shot ;  when  Peg  Russel  (the  withered  hag)  who  sat  moping  in  the  reverie  of 
old  age,  till  her  attention  was  aroused  bv  the  sanguinary  intelligence,  lifted 
her  shrivelled  hand,  and  cried  out  with  a  shrill  and  vehement  bitterness, 
^  "  You  might  as  well  not  have  killed  any,  since  you  did  not  kill  them  all." 
Strange  and  dreadful  condition  of  Ireland  I    The  witness  to  a  murder  de- 
nounces it.    He  flies  the  country.    His  brothers,  for  his  crime,  are  doomed 
to  die.    The  whole  population  confederate  in  their  death.    For  weeks  the 
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coDtpiniey  is  planned,  and  no  relenting  spirit  interposes  in  their  slaugliter- 
ous  aeliberations.  l^e  appointed  day  arrives,  and  the  murder  of  an  inno- 
cent man  is  effected,  while  the  light  is  still  shining,  and  with  the  eye  of 
man^  which  is  as  little  feared  as  that  of  God,  upon  them.  The  murderers 
leave  the  spot  where  their  fellow  creature  lies  weltering;  and  instead  of 
being  regarded  as  objects  of  execration  and  of  horror,  are  chid  by  women 
for  their  remissness  in  the  work  of  death,  and  for  the  scantiness  of  the 
blood  which  they  had  poured  out.  Thus  it  is  that  in  this  unfortunate  coun- 
try not  only  men  are  made  barbarous^  but  women  are  unsexed^  andJUled 


-«<  From  the  crown  to  tbs  tos,  top-full 


OfdireatcraeUy." 

These  were  the  facts  which  Mr.  Dohertv  stated^  and  they  were  established 
by  the  evidence.  The  first  witness  was  t'itzgerald.  When  he  was  called, 
he  did  not  appear  on  the  instant,  for  he  was  kept  in  a  room  adjoining  the 
Courts  in  oraer  that  he  might  not  avail  himself  of  the  statement  and  nt  his 
evidence  to  it.  His  testimonv  was  of  such  importance,  and  it  was  known 
that  so  much  depended  upon  it>  that  his  arrival  was  waited  for  with  strong 
expectation ;  and  in  the  interval  before  his  appearance  on  the  table,  the 
mind  had  leisure  to  form  some  conjectural  picture  of  what  he  in  all  likeli- 
hood was.  I  imagined  that  he  must  be  some  fierce-looking,  savage  wretch, 
with  baseness  and  perfidy,  intermingled  with  atrocity^  in  his  brow,  and 
whose  meanness  would  bespeak  the  informer,  as  his  ferocity  would  proclaim 
the  assassin.  I  was  deceived.  His  coming  was  aimounced^ — way  was  made 
for  him — and  I  saw  leap  upon  the  table,  with  an  air  of  easy  indifference  and 
manly  familiarity^  a  tall^  athletic  young  man,  about  two  or  three  and 
twenty,  with  a  countenance  as  intell^nt  in  expression  and  svmmetrical  in 
feature,  as  his  Umbs  were  vigorous  and  well-proportioned.  His  head  was 
perfectly  shaped,  and  surmounted  a  neck  of  singular  strength  and  breadth/ 
which  lay  open  and  rose  out  of  a  chest  of  unusual  massiveness  and  dilation. 
His  eyes  were  of  deep  and  brilliant  black,  full  of  fire  and  energy^  intermixed 
with  an  expression  of  slyness  and  sagacity.  They  had  a  pecuuarly  watcMul 
look,  and  indicated  a  vehemence  of  character,  checked  and  tempered  by  a 
cautious  and  observant  spirit.  The  nose  was  well  formed,  and  deeply 
rooted,  but  rose  at  the  end  with  some  suddenness,  which  took  off  from  the 
dignity  of  the  countenance,  but  displayed  considerable  breadth  about  the 
nostrite,  which  were  made  to  breathe  fierceness  and  disdain.  The  mouth  of 
the  villain  (for  he  was  one  of  the  first  magnitude)  was  composed  of  thick 
but  weU-shaped  lips,  in  which  firmness  and  intrepidity  were  strongly 
marked;  and  when  opened,  disclosed  a  range  of  teeth  of  the  finest  form  and 
colour.  His  htur  was  short  and  thicR^  but  his  cheek  was  so  fresh  and  fair, 
that  he  scarcelv  seemed  to  have  ever  had  any  beard.  The  fellow's  dress 
was  calculated  to  set  off  his  figure.  It  left  his  breast  almost  bare,  and  the 
knees  of  his  breeches  being  open,  a  great  part  of  his  muscular  legs  appeared 
without  covering,  as  his  stockings  did  not  reach  to  the  knee.  He  was 
placed  upon  the  diair  appropriated  to  witnesses,  and  turned  at  once  to  the 
Counsel  for  the  Crown  in  order  to  narrate  his  own  doings  as  well  as  those 
of  his  associates  in  depravity.  I  have  never  seen  a  cooler,  more  precise, 
methodical,  and  consistent  witness.  He  detailed  every  circumstance  to  the 
minutest  point,  which  had  happened  during  a  month's  time,  with  a  wonder- 
ful accuracy.  So  far  from  manifesting  any  anxiety  to  conceal  or  to  excuse 
his  own  guilt,  he  on  the  contrary  set  it  forth  in  the  blackest  colours.  He 
made  himself  a  prominent  actor  in  the  business  of  blood.  The  life  which 
he  led  was  as  singular  as  it  was  atrocious.  He  spent  his  time  in  com- 
nutting  outrages  at  night,  and  during  the  day  in  exacting  homage  from 
the  peasantry,  whom  he  had  inspired  with  a  deep  dread  of  him.  He 
walked  through  the  county  in  arms,  and  compelled  every  peasant  to 
give  him  bed  and  board  wherever  he  appeared.  In  the  caprices  of  his 
tyranny,  he  would  make  persons  who  chanced  to  pass  him,  kneel  down 
and  o^er  him  reverence,  while  he  presented  his  musket  at  their  heads. 
Yet  he  was  a  favourite  with  the  populace,  who  pardoned  the  outrages  com- 
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mitttfd  on  thexneelves,  on  account  of  his  readiness  to  avenge  the  affronts  €^, 
the  injuries  which  they  suffered  from  others.  Villain  as  the  fellow  was,  it 
Was  not  Uie  reward  which  tempted  him  to  betray  his  associates.  Though 
9000/.  had  been  offered  by  Giovemment,  he  gave  no  information  for  several 
months ;  and  when  he  did  give  it,  it  was  to  save  his  life,  which  he  had  for- 
feited by  a  highway  robberyy  for  which  he  had  been  arrested.  He  seemed 
eaeoeedinffly  anxious  to.  impress  upon  the  crowd,  that  though  he  was  a 
"  stag,"  it  was  not  for  gold  that  he  had  sold  the  cause.  Life  itself  was  the 
only  bribe  that  could  move  his  honour,  and  even  the  temptation  which  the 
instinctive  passion  for  existence  held  out  to  him,  was  for  a  long  while 
resisted,  mt.  Hatchell  cross-^uunined  this  formidable  attestator  with 
extraordinaiy  skill  and-  dexterity,  but  he  was  stUl  unable  to  shake  hia 
evidence.  It  was  perfectly  consistent  and  compact,  smooth  and  round, 
without  any  point  of  discrepancy  on  which  the  most  dexterous  practitioner 
could  lay  a  strong  hold.  The  most  unfavourable  circumstance  to  his  crosi- 
examiner  was  his  openness  and  candour.  He  had  an  ingenuousness  in 
his  atrocitv  which  defied  all  the  ordinary  expedients  of  Counsel.  Most  in- 
formers allege  that  they  are  influenced  by  the  piire  love  of  justice  to  be- 
tray their  accomplices,  'lliis  statement  goes  to  shake  their  credit,  be- 
cause they  are  manifestly  peijured  in  the  declaration.  Fitzgerald,  however, 
took  a  verv  different  course.  He  disclaimed  all  interest  in  the  cause  of 
justice,  and  repeatedly  stated  that  he  would  not  have  informed,  except 
to  rescue  himself  from  the  halter  which  was  fastened  round  his  neck. 
When  he  left  the  table,  he  impressed  every  man  who  heard  him  with 
a  conviction  of,  not  only  his  great  criminality,  but  his  extraordinary  ta- 
lents. He  was  follow^ed  by  another  accomplice,  of  the  name  of  Ryan,  who 
was  leas  remarkable  than  Fitzgerald,  but  whose  statement  was  equally 
consistent,  and  its  parts  as  adhesive  to  each  other  as  the  more  important 
informers.  Thev  had  been  left  in  separate  gaols,  and  had  not  had  any  com- 
munication, so  that  it  could  not  be  suggested  that  their  evidence  was  the 
result  of  a  c^^mparison  of  notes,  and  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  prisoners. 
This  Ryan  also  alleged  that  he  had  informed  merely  to  save  his  lire.  These 
witnesses  were  succeeded  by  several,  who  deposed  to  minute  incidents  which 
went  to  corroborate  the  inlbrmers ;  but  notwithstanding  that  a  strong  case 
had  been  made  out  by  the  Crown,  still  the  testimony  of  some  untainted  wit- 
ness to  the  leading  fact  was  requisite,  and  the  Counsel  for  the  prosecution 
felt  that  on  Kate  Costello  the  conviction  must  still  depend.  Sne  liad  not 
taken  any  participation  in  the  murder.  She  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  conspiracv ;  she  was  a  servant  in  the  house  of  old  John  Keogh, 
but  not  an  agent  in  tne  business ;  and  if  she  confirmed  what  the  witnesses  had 
deposed  to,  it  was  obvious  that  a  conviction  would  ensue ; 'while,  upon  the  other 
hand,  if  she  was  not  brought  forward,  the  want  of  her  testimony  would  pro- 
duce a  directly  opposite  result.  She  was  called,  and  a  suspense  far  deeper 
than  the  expectation  which  had  preceded  the  evidence  of  Fitzgerald  was  ap- 
parent in  everv  face.  She  did  not  come,  and  was  again  summoned  into 
court.  Still  Kate  Costello  did  not  appear.  Repeated  requisitions  were 
sent  by  the  Solicitor-General,  but  without  effect ;  at  length  every  one  began 
to  conjecture  that  she  would  disappoint  and  foil  the  Crown,  and  the  friends 
of  the  prisoners  murmured  "  that  Kate  Costello  would  not  turn  against  her 
people  j"  an  obvious  feelinj^  of  satisfaction  pervaded  the  crowd,  and  the  pri- 
soners exhibited  a  proportionate  solicitude  in  which  hope  seemed  to  predo- 
minate. Suddenly,  however,  the  chamber-door  communicating  with  the 
room  where  the  witnesses  were  kept  was  opened,  and  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary figures  that  ever  appeared  in  that  strange  theatre  an  Irish  court  of 
justice^  was  produced.  A  withered,  diminutive  woman,  who  was  unable  to 
support  herself,  and  whose  feet  gave  way  at  every  step,  into  which  she  was 
impelled  by  her  attendants,  was  seen  entering  the  court,  and  tottering  to- 
wfurds  the  table.  Her  face  was  covered,  and  it  was  impossible,  for  some  time 
after  she  had  been  placed  on  the  table,  to  trace  her  features ;  but  her  hand:^, 
which  were  as  white  and  clammy  as  a  corpse's,  and  seemed  to  have  under- 
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gone  the  fint  prooesB  of  decompoaitkni^  shook  and  ahuddeved^  aad  s  thrill 
ran  through  the  whole  of  her  miseraMe  and  worn-out  frame.  A  few  minutes 

"      ■  rfaee 


and  remained  open  and  without  movement.    Her  bzeathinflr  was  scarcely  per- 
ceptible,  and  as  her  head  lay  on  her  shoulder,  her  long  Uaek  hair  fiul  di- 
shevelled^  and  added  to  the  general  character  of  dtsordeied  horror  which  was 
expressed  in  W  demeanour.    Now  that  she  was  prodvoed,  she  seemed  little 
calculated  to  be  of  any  use.    Mr.  Doherty  repeatedly  addressed  himself  to 
her^  and  entreated  her  to  answer.    She  seemed  unconsdous  even  of  the 
sound  of  his  voice.    At  length,  however,  with  the  aid  of  water,  which  was 
applied  to  her  mouth,  and  thrown  in  repeated  aspersions  over  her  face,  she 
was  in  some  degree  restored,  and  was  able  to  breathe  a  few  W4wds.    An  in« 
terval  of  minutes  elapsed  between  every  question  and  answer.    Her  yoioe 
was  so  low  as  to  be  scarcely  audible,  and  was  rather  an  inarticulate  whis« 
per,  than  the  utterance  of  any  ccmnected  sentence.    She  was,  with  a  great 
deal  to  do,  conducted  by  tiie  examiner  through  some  of  the  preliminary  in-> 
ddents^  and  at  last  was  brought  to  the  scene  in  the  grove  where  the  mnr- 
derers  were  assembled.    It  remained  that  she  should  recognise  the  prison- 
ers.  Unless  this  were  done,  notiiing  would  have  been  accomplished.  The  rod 
with  which  culprits  are  identified  was  put  into  her  hand,  and  she  was  desired 
to  stand  up,  to  turn  to  the  dock,  and  to  dedare  whether  she  saw  in  courts 
any  of  the  men  whom  she  had  seen  in  the  grove  on  the  day  of  the  mur- 
der. For  a  considerable  time  die  could  not  be  got  to  rise  from  her  seat ;  and 
when  she  did,  and  stood  up  after  a  great  effort  over  herself,  before  she  had 
turned  round,  but  while  the  rod  was  trembling  in  her  hand,  another  extraor- 
dinary incident  took  place.    Walsh,  one  of  the  prisoners  at  the  bar,  cried  out 
with  the  most  vehement  gesture, — *^  O  God !  you  are  going  to  murder  me ! 
I'll  not  stand  here  to  be  murdered,  for  I'm  downright  murdered,  God  help 
me  !'*    This  cry,  uttered  by  a  man  almost  frenaded  with  exdtation,  drew  the 
attention  of  the  whole  Court  to  the  prisoner ;  and  the  thidge  inquired  of  him 
of  what  he  comnlained.    Walsh  then  stated  with  more  composure,  that  it 
was  unfair,  while  there  was  nobody  in  the  dock  but  Lacy  and  himself,  to  de- 
sire Kate  Costello  to  look  at  him,  for  that  he  was  marked  out  to  her  where 
he  stood.    This  was  a  very  just  observation,  and  Judge  Moore  immediately 
ordered  that  other  prisoners  should  be  brought  from  the  gaol  into  the  dock, 
and  that  Walsh  should  be  shown  to  Kate  Costello  in  the'  midst  of  a  crowd. 
The  gaol  was  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  a  good  deal  of  time  was  con- 
sumed in  complying  with  the  directions  of  the  Judge.    Kate  Costello  sank 
down  again  upon  her  chair,  and  in  the  interval  before  the  arrival  of  the 
other  prisoners  we  engaged  in  conjectures  as  to  the  likelihood  of  Walsh  be- 
ing identified.    She  had  never  seen  him,  ex«M>t  at  the  grove,  and  it  was  pos- 
sible that  she  mi^ht  not  remember  him.    In  tnat  event  his  life  was  safe.   At 
last  the  other  prisoners  were  introduced  into  the  dock.   The  sound  of  their 
fetters  as  they  entered  the  Court,  and  the  grounding  of  the  soldiers'  muskets 
on  the  pavement,  struck  me.    It  was  now  four  o'dock  in  the  morning;  the 
candles  were  almost  wasted  to  thdr  sodcets,  and  a  dim  and  uncertain  light 
was  diffused  through  the  court.    Haggardneas  sat  upon  tlie  speotators,  and 
yet  no  weariness  or  exhaustion  appear^Ml.    The  frightnil  interest  of  the  scene 
preserved  the  mind  from  fatigue.    The  dock  was  crowded  with  malefactors, 
and  broufi^ht  as  they  were  in  order  that  guilt  of  all  kinds  should  be  confused 
and  blended,  they  exhibited  a  most  singular  spectade.    This  assemblage  of 
human  beings  laden  with  chains  was,  perhaps,  mofe  melancholy  from  the 
contrast  which  they  presented  between  their  condition  and  their  aspect. 
Even  the  pale  light  which  glimmered  through  the  court  did  not  prevent 
their  cheeks  from  looking  ruddy  and  he^thful.    They  had  been  awakened 
in  tiidr  lonely  cells  in  order  to  be  produced,  and,  as  they  were  not  aware  of 
the  object  of  arraying  them  together,  there  was  some  surprise  mixed  with 
fear  in  their  looks.    I  could  not  help  whispering  to  myself  as  I  surveyed 
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ihem,  "  what  a  noble  and  fine  race  of  men  are  here,  and  how  much  have  they 
to  answer  for,  who,  by  degrading,  have  demoralised  such  a  people  I"  The 
desire  of  Walsh  having  been  complied  with,  the  witness  was  caued  upon  a 
second  time  to  place  the  rod  upon  his  head.  She  rose  again,  and  turned 
round,  holding  the  fatal  index  in  her  hand.  There  was  a  deep  silence  through 
the  court ;  the  face  of  Walsh  exhibited  the  most  intense  anxiety,  as  the  eyes 
of  Kate  Costello  rested  upon  the  place  wher^  he  stood.  She  appeared  at 
first  not  to  recognise  him,  and  the  rod  hung  loosely  in  her  hand.  1  thought, 
as  I  saw  her  eyes  traversing  the  assemblage  of  malefactors,  that  she  eiwer 
did  not  know  him,  or  would  affect  not  to  remember  him.  At  last,  however, 
she  raised  the  rod,  and  stretched  it  forth,  but,  before  it  was  laid  on  the  de- 
voted head,  a  female  voice  exclaimed,  **  Oh,  Kate !"  This  cry,  which  issued 
from  the  crowd,  and  was  probablv  the  exclamation  of  some  islative  of  the 
Keoghs,  whose  destiny  depended  on  that  of  Walsh,  thrilled  the  witness  to 
the  core.  She  felt  the  adjuration  in  the  very  recesses  of  her  being.  After  a 
shudder,  she  collected  herself  again,  and  advanced  again  towards  the  dock. 
She  raised  the  rod  a  second  time,  and  having  laid  it  on  the  head  of  WaJsh, 
who  gave  himself  up  as  lost  the  moment  it  touched  him,  she  sank  back  into 
her  diair.  The  feeling  which  had  filled  the  heart  of  evexy  spectator  here 
found  a  vent,  and  a  deep  murmur  was  heard  through  the  whole  court,  min- 
gled with  sounds  of  stifled  execration  from  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the 
background.  Lacy  also  was  identified  ;  and  here  it  may  be  said  that  the 
trial  closed.  Walsh,  who,  while  he  entertained  any  hope,  had  been  almost 
convulsed  with  asitation,  resumed  his  original  composure.  He  took  no  far- 
ther interest  in  the  proceeding,  except  when  his  landlord  gave  him  a  high 
character  for  integrity  and  good  conduct ;  and  this  commendation  he  seemed 
rather  to  consider  as  a  sort  of  bequest  which  he  should  leave  to  his  kindred, 
than  as  the  means  of  saving  his  life.  It  is  unnecessary  almost  to  add,  that 
the  prisoners  were  found  guilty. 

Kate  Costello,  whose  evidence  was  of  such  importance  to  the  Crown,  had 
acted  as  a  species  of  menial  in  the  house  of  old  John  Keogfa,  but  was  a  near 
relation  of  her  master.  It  is  not  uncommon  among  the  lower  orders  to  in- 
troduce some  dependent  relative  into  the  family,  who  goes  through  oflSces  of 
utility  which  are  quite  free  from  degradation,  and  is  at  the  same  time  treat- 
ed, to  a  great  extent,  as  an  equal.  Kate  Costello  sat  down  with  old  Jack 
Keogh  and  his  sons  at  their  meals,  and  was  accounted  one  of  themselves. 
The  most  implicit  trust  was  placed  in  her ;  and  on  one  of  the  assassins  observ- 
ing '*  that  Kate  Costello  could  hang  them  all,*'  another  observed,  "  that 
th^re  was  no  fear  of  Kate."  Nor  would  Kate  ever  have  betrayed  the  men 
who  had  placed  their  confidence  in  her  from  any  mercenary  motives.  Fitz- 
gerald had  stated  that  she  had  been  at  *'  the  Grove  "  in  the  morning  of  the 
day  on  which  the  murder  was  committed,  and  that  she  could  confirm  his  tes- 
timony. She  was  in  consequence  arrested,  and  was  told  that  she  should  be 
hanged  unless  she  disclosed  the  truth.  Terror  extorted  from  her  the  re- 
veamients  which  were  turned  to  such  account.  When  examined  as  a  wit- 
ness on  the  trial  of  Lacy  and  of  Walsh,  her  agitation  did  not  arise  from  any 
regard  for  them,  but  from  her  consciousness  Uiat  if  they  were  convicted  her 
own  relatives  and  benefactors  must  share  in  their  fate.  The  trial  of  Patrick 
and  John  Keogfa  came  on  upon  Saturday  the  5th  of  April,  some  da^s  after 
the  conviction  of  Lacy  and  of  Walsh,  who  had  been  executed  in  the  mterval. 
The  trial  of  the  Keoghs  was  postponed  at  the  instance  of  the  prisoners,  but 
it  was  understood  that  the  Crown  had  no  objection  to  the  delay,  as  great 
difficulty  was  supposed  to  have  arisen  in  persuading  Kate  Costello  to  give 
completion  to  th6  useful  work  in  which  she  had  eng^ed.  It  was  said  that 
the  niends  of  the  Keoghs  had  got  access  to  her,  and  that  she  had  refused  to 
come  forward  against "  her  people."  It  was  also  rumoured  that  she  had  en- 
tertained an  attachment  for  John  Keogh,  and  although  he  had  wronged  her» 
and  she  had  suffered  severe  detriment  from  their  criminal  connexion,  thaU 
she  loved  him  still,  and  would  not  take  his  life  away.  There  was,  therefore^ 
enough  of  doubt  incidental  to  the  trial  of  the  Keoghs  to  give  it  the  interest 
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of  uncertMnty ;  and^  however  fatal  the  omen  which  the  conviction  of  their 
brother  conspirators  held  out^  still  it  was  supposed  that  Kate  Costello 
would  recoil  trom  her  terrible  task.    The  Court  was  as  much  crowded  as  it 
had  been  on  the  first  trial,  upon  the  morning  on  which  the  two  Keoghs  were 
pot  at  the  bar.  They  were  more  immediate  agents  in  the  assassination.  It  had 
been  in  a  great  measure  planned^  as  well  as  executed  bv  them ;  and  Uiere  was 
a  farther  circumstance  of  agsravation  in  their  having  been  in  habits  of  inti- 
macy with  the  deceased.    When  placed  at  the  bar,  their  appearance  struck 
every  spectator  as  in  strange  anomaly  with  their  misdeeds.    They  both 
seemed  to  be  farmers  of  the  most  respectable  class,    Patrick,  the  vounser, 
was  perfectly  well  dad.    He  had  a  blue  coat  and  white  waistcoat,  or  the  best 
materials  used  by  the  peasantry :  a  black  silk-handkerchief  was  carefully 
knotted  on  his  neck.    He  was  lower  in  stature,  and  of  less  athletic  propor- 
tions than  his  Brother  John,  but  had  a  more  determined  and  resolute  physi- 
ognomy.   He  looked  alert,  quick,  and  active.    The  other  was  of  eigantie 
stature,  and  of  immense  width  of  shoulder  and  strength  of  limb.    He  rose 
beyond  every  man  in  court,  and  towered  in  the  dock.    His  dress  was  not  as 
neatly  arranged  as  his  brother's,  and  his  neck  was  without  covering,  which 
served  to  exhibit  the  hugeness  of  his  proportions.    He .  looked  in  the  vigour 
of  powerful  manhood.    Sis  face  was  ruday  and  blooming,  and  was  quite  de- 
stitute of  all  darkness  and  malevolence  of  expression.    There  was  perhaps 
too  much  fulness  about  the  lips,  and  some  traces  of  savageness,  as  well  as 
of  voluptuousness,  might  have  been  detected  by  a  minute  physiognomist  in 
thdr  exuberance ;  but  the  bright  blue  of  his  mud  and  intelligent  eyes  coun- 
terbalanced this  evil  indication.    The  aspect  of  these  two  young  men  was 
greatly  calculated  to  excite  interest ;  but  there  was  another  object  in  court 
which  was  even  more  deserving  of  attention.  On  the  left  hand  of  his  two  sons, 
and  just  near  the  youngest  of  them,  sat  an  old  man,  whose  head  was  covered 
with  a  profusion  oi  grey  hairs,  and  who,  although  evidently  greatly  advanced 
in  years,  was  of  a  hale  and  healthful  aspect.^  1  did  not  notice  mm  at  first, 
but  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  the  glare  which  his  eve  gradually  acquired, 
and  the  pasdng  of  all  colour  from  his  dieek,  as  the  late  of  his  sons  grew  to 
certainty,  drew  mv  observation,  and  I  learned  on  inquiry,  what  I  had  readily 
conjectured,  that  he  was  the  father  of  the  prisoners  at  the  bar.    He  did  not 
utter  a  word  during  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  that  he  remained  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  drew  ul  scene  which  was  going  on  before  him.    The  appear- 
anoe  of  Kate  Costello  herself,  whom  he  had  fostered,  fed,  and  chenshed, 
scarcely  seemed  to  move  him  from  his  terrible  tranquillity.    She  was,  as  on 
the  former  occasion,  the  pivot  of  the  whole  case.    The  anticipations  that  she 
would  not  give  evidence  '^  against  her  own  flesh,  and  blooa"  were  wholly 
groundless,  for  on  her  second  exhibition  as  a  vdtness  she  enacted  her  part 
with  much  more  firmness  and  determination.    She  had  before  kept  her  eyes 
ahnost  dosed,  but  she  now  opened  and  fixed  them  upon  the  Counsel,  and  ex- 
hibited great  quickness  and  Murewdness  in  their  expression,  and  watched  the 
cross-examination  with  great  wariness  and  dexterity.    I  was  greatly  sur- 
prised at  this  change,  and  can  only  refer  it  to  the  spirit  of  determination 
whidi  her  passage  of  the  fiirst  difficulty  on  the  former  trial  had  produced. 
The  first  step  in  blood  had  been  taken,  and  she  trod  more  firmly  in  takinff 
the  second.    Whatever  may  have  berai  the  cause,  she  certainly  exhibited 
little  compunction  in  bringing  her  cousins  to  justice,  and  laid  the  rod  on  the 
head  of  her  relative  and  supposed  paramour  without  remorse.    At  an  early 
hour  on  Sunday  morning  the  verdict  of  guilty  was  brought  in.    The  prison- 
ers at  the  bar  received  it  without  surprise,  but  turned  deadW  pale.    The 
chaiiffe  in  John  Keogh  was  more  manifest,  as  in  the  morning  of  Saturday  he 
stood  blooming  with  health  at  the  bar,  and  was  now  as  mite  as  a  shroud. 
The  Judge  told  them  that  as  it  was  the  morning  of  £aster  Sunday,  (which  is 
oommemorative  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,^  he  should  not  then  pro- 
nounce sentence  upon  them.    They  cried  out  "  A  loi:^  day,  a  long  day,  my 
lord !"  and  at  the  same  time  begged  that  their  bodies  might  be  given  to 
their  father.    This  prayer  was  uttered  with  a  sound  resemUing  the  wail  of 
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an  Irish  funeral,  and  aoeonipaniild  urith  a  most  pathetic  gestui^.   They  bolb 
swung  themselves  with  a  sort  of  osdllation  up  and  down,  with  their  head* 
thrown  back,  striking  their  hands^  with  the  fiosers  h^  closed,  against 
their    breasts,  in  the    manner  wldch  Roman    Uatholics   use    in   saying 
"The  Confiteor."    The  reference  which  they  made  to  their  father  drew  my 
attention  to  the  miserable  old  man.    Two  persons,  friends  of  his,  had  at- 
tended him  in  court,  and  when  his  sons,  after  having  been  found  guilty,  were 
about  to  be  removed,  he  was  lifted  on  the  table,  on  whicii  be  was  witii  diffi- 
culty sustained,  and  was  brought  near  to  the  dock.    He  wanted  to  embrace 
J(dm  Keogh,  and  stretched  out  his  arms  towards  him.    The  latter,  whose 
manliness  now  forsook  him,  leaned  over  the  iron  spikes  to  his  full  length,  got 
the  old  man  into  his  besom,  and  while  his  tears  ran  down  his  face,  pressed 
him  long  and  closely  to  his  heart.    They  were  at  length  separated,  and  the 
sons  were  removed  to  the  cells  sppoinW  for  the  eondemned.    The  Judge 
left  the  bench,  and  the  court  was  gradually  cleared.    Still  the  father  of  the 
prisoners  remained  between  his  two  attendants  almost  insensible.    He  was 
almost  the  last  to  depart.    I  followed  him  out.    It  was  a  dark  and  stormy 
night.    The  wind  beat  full  against  the  miserable  wretch,  and  made  him  tot- 
ter as  he  went  along.     His  attendants  were  addressing  to  him  some  words  of 
consolation  connected  with  religion,  (for  these  people  are,  with  sdl  their 
crimes,  not  destitute  of  religious  impressions,)  but  the  old  man  onlv  answer- 
ed them  with  his  moans.    He  said  nothing  articulate,  but  during  all  the  way 
to  the  obscure  cellar  into  which  they  led  him,  continued  moaning  as  he  went; 
It  was  not,  I  trust,  a  mere  love  of  the  exdtttnent  which  arises  from  the  con- 
templation of  scenes  in  which  the  passions  are  brought  out,  that  made  me 
watdi  this  scene  of  human  miserv.    1  may  say  without  affectation,  that  I 
was  (as  who  would  not  have  been^)  profoundly  moved  by  what  I  saw ;  and 
when  I  beheld  this  forlorn  and  desolate  man  descend  into  his  wretched 
abode,  which  was  lighted  by  a  feeble  candle>  and  saw  him  fall  upon  his 
knees  in  helplessness,  while  his  attendants  gave  way  to  sorrow,  I  could 
not  restrain  my  own  tears. 

'  The  scenes  of  misery  did  not  stop  here.  Old  John  Russel  pleaded  guilty. 
He  had  two  sons^  lads  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and,  in  the  hope  of  saving  them, 
acknowledged  his  crime  at  the  bar ;  *'  Let  tiiem,"  he  said,  m  the  gaol  where  1 
saw  him,  "  let  them  put  me  on  the  trap  if  they  like,  but  let  them  spare  the 


at  I  shall  not  proceed  farther  In  the  detul  of  these  dreadful  incidents. 
There  were  many  other  trials  at  the  assises,  in  which  terrible  disclosures  of 
biffbarity  took  place.  For  three  weeks  the  two  Judges  were  unremittingly 
employed  in  trying  cases  of  dreadfiir  atrocity,  and  in  almost  every  instance 
the  perpetrators  of  crimes  the  most  detestable,  were  persons  whose  general 
moral  conduct  stood  in  a  wonderful  contrast  with  their  isolated^,  nets  of  de- 
pravity. Almost  every  offence  was  connected  with  the  great  agrarian  orga- 
nisation which  prevails  through  the  country.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that, 
terrible  as  the  misdeeds  of  the  Tipperary  peasantry  must  upon  all  hands  be 
admitted  to  be,  yet,  in  general,  there  was  none  of  the  meanness  and  turpi- 
tude observable  m  their  enormities  which  characterise  the  crimes  that  are 
disclosed  at  an  English  assize.  There  were  scarcely  any  examples  of 
murder  committed  for  mere  gain.  It  seemed  to  be  a  point  of  honour  with 
the  malefactors  to  take  blood,  and  to  spurn  at  money.  Almost  every  offence 
was  c<mimitted  in  carrying  a  system  into  effect,  and  the  victims  who  mere 
Sacrificed  were  considered  by  tneir  immolators  as  offered  up,  upon  a  justifi- 
able principle  of  necessary  extermination.  These  are  assuredly  important 
focts,  and  after  having  contemplated  these  moral  phenomena,  it  becomes  a 
duty  to  inquire  into  the  causes  from  which  these  marvellous  atrocities  derive 
their  origin.  But  before  I  proceed  to  suggest  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
sources  ot  a  condition  so  disaiitrous,  it  is  not  inappropriate  to  inquire  how 
long  the  lower  orders  in  Ireland  have  been  habituated  to  these  terrible  prac- 
tices, and  to  look  back  to  the  period  at  which  they  may  be  considered  to 
have  had  their  origin.    If  these  crimes  were  of  a  novel  character,  and  had  a 
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recent  existence^  thai'  circamstanoe  would  afford  strong  grounds  for  con- 
cluding that  temponoy  expedients^  and  the  vigorous  administration  of  the 
law  applied  to  the  suppression  of  local  and  ephemeral  disturbances,  would  be 
of  avail.  But  if  we  fmd  that  it  Is  not  now,  or  within  these  few  years,  that 
these  symptoms  of  demoralisation  have  appeared,  it  is  then  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  there  must  be  some  essential  vice,  some  radical  imperfection 
in  the  general  system  by  which  the  country  is  governed,  and  it  ia  necessary 
to  ascertain  what  the  extent  and  root  of  the  evil  is,  before  any  effBotual  re- 
medy  can  be  discovered  for  its  cure.  This  is  a  subject  of  paramount  interest, 
and  its  importance  wiU  justify  the  writer  of  this  article,  after  a  detail  of  the 
extraordinary  incidents  which  he  has  narrated,  in  taking  a  rapid  retrospect 
of  antecedent  events,  of  which  recent  transactions  may  be  reasonably  ac- 
counted the  perpetuation.  In  doing  so,  some  coincidence  may  be  found  with 
what  the  writer  mav  have  observed  elsewhere,  but  the  fear  of  incurring  the 
imputation  either  of  tediousness  or  self-citation  shall  not  deter  him  from  re- 
ferences to  what  he  conceives  to  be  of  great  and  momentous  materiality. 
The  first  and  leading  feature  in  the  disturbances  and  atrocities  of  Tipperary 
is,  that  they  are  of  an  old  date,  and  have  been  for  much  more  than  half  a 
century  of  uninterrupted  continuance.  Arthur  Young  travelled  in  Ireland 
in  the  years  1776,  1777,  and  1778.  His  excellent  book  is  entitled,  "  A  Tour 
in  Ireland,  with  general  Observations  on  the  Present  State  of  that  Kingdom." 
Although  the  professed  object  of  Arthnr  Young  in  visiting  Ireland  was  to  as* 
certain  the  condition  of  its  agric^ture,  and  a  great  portion  of  his  woric  turns 
upon  that  subject,  yet  he  has  also  investigated  its  political  condition,  and 
pointed  out  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  chiefevilsby  which  the  country  was  af- 
flicted, and  the  mode  of  removing  them.  He  adverts  particularhr  to  the  state 
of  the  peasantry  in  the  South  of  Irelftnd,  audit  is  well  worthy  of^remark  that 
the  outrages  wluch  are  now  in  daily.commission,  were  of  exactly  the  same  cha- 
racter as  the  atrocities  which  were  perpetrated  by  th^  Whiteboys  (as  the  in- 
surgents were  called)  in  1 760.  ^'  The  Whiteboys,"  says  Arthur  Young,  in  p.  75 
of  ike  quarto  edition, ''  began  in  Tipperary.  It  was  a  common  practice  with 
them  to  go  in  parties  about  the  country,  swearing  many  to  be  true  to  them, 
and  forcing  them  to  join  by  menaces,  which  they  very  orten  carried  into  exe- 
cution. At  last  they  set  up  to  be  general  redressers  of  grievances— punished 
all  obnoxious  persons  who  advanced  the  v^ue  of  lands,  or  hM  wms  over 
their  head ;  and,  having  taken  the  administration  of  justice  into  their  own 
hands,  were  not  very  exact  in  the  distribution  of  it.  They  forced  masters 
to  release  their  apprentices,  carried  off  the  daughters  of  rich  farmers,  ra- 
vished them  into  marriages,  they  levied  sums  of  money  on  the  middling  and 
lower  farmers,  in  order  to  support  their  cause,  in  defending  prosecotions 
against  them,  and  many  of  them  subsisted  without  work,  suoported  by  these 
prosecutions.  Sometimes  t^ey  committed  considerable  robotfies,  breaking 
into  houses  and  taking  money  under  pretence  of  redressing  grievances. 
In.  the  course  of  these  outrages  they  buraed  several  houses,  and  destroyed 
the  whole  substance  of  those  obnoxious  to  them.  The  barbarities  they  com- 
mitted were  shocking.  One  of  their  usual  punishments,  and  by  no  means 
the  most  severe,  was  taking  people  out  of  their  beds,  carrying  them  naked  in 
winter  on  horseback  for  some  distance,  and  burying  them  up  to  their  chin  in 
a  hole  with  briers,  not  forgetting  to  cut  off  one  of  their  ears."  Artlmr 
Young  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Government  had  not  succeeded  in  discovering 
any  radical  cure.  It  will  scarcely  be  disputed  that  the  Whitebeyism  of 
1760  corresponds  with  that  of  1828  ;  and  if,  when  Arthur  Young  wrote  his 
valuable  boclc,  the  Government  had  not  discovered  any  "  radical  cure,"  it 
will  scarcely  be  suggested  that  any  remedy  has  since  that  tame  been  devised. 
From  the  period  at  which  these  outrages  commenced,  the  evil  has  continued 
in  a  rapidly  progressive  augmentation.  Every  expedient  which  legislative 
ingenuity  could  invent  has  been  tried.  All  that  the  terrors  of  the  law  could 
accomplish,  has  been  put  into  experiment  without  avail.  Special  commis- 
sioners and  special  dSegations  ot  counsel  have  been  almost  annually  des- 
patched into  the  disturbed  districts,  and  crime  appears  to  have  only  under- 
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gone  a  pruning,  while  its  rootd  remained  untouched.  Mr,  Doherty  is  not 
the  first  Solicitor-general  of  great  abilities  who  has  been  despatched  by  Go- 
vernment for  the  purpose  of  awing  the  peasantry  into  their  dut^.  The 
present  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench>  upon  filfing  Mr.  Doherty 's  office, 
was  sent  upon  the  same  painful  errand^  and  after  having  been  equally  sue* 
cessful  in  procuring  the  conviction  of  malefactors,  and  brandished  the  naked 
sword  of  justice,  with  as  puissant  an  arm,  new  atrocities  have  almost  imone- 
diately  aiterwards  broken  forth,  and  furnished  new  occasions  for  the  exercise 
of  his  commanding  eloouence.  It  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  the  recent 
executions  at  Clonmel  will  not  be  attended  with  any  more  permanently 
useful  consequences,  and  symptoms  are  already  beginning  to  reappear,  which, 
independently  of  the  admonitions  of  experience,  may  well  induce  an  appre- 
hension that  before  much  time  shall  go  by,  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  will 
have  to  go  through  the  same  terrible  routine  of  orosecution.  It  is  said,  in> 
deed,  by  many  sanguine  speculators  on  the  pubuc  peace,  that  now,  indeed, 
something  effectual  has  been  done,  and  that  the  gaol  and  the  gibbet  there 
has  given  a  lesson  that  will  not  be  speedily  forgotten.  How  often  has 
the  same  thing  been  said  when  the  scanold  was  strewed  with  the  same  heaps 
of  the  dead !  How  often  have  the  prophets  of  tranquillity  been  falsified  by 
the  event.  If  the  crimes  which,  ever  since  the  year  1760,  have  been  unin- 
terruptedly committed,  and  have  followed  in  such  a  rapid  and  tumultuous 
suGoession,  had  been  only  of  occasional  occurrence,  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
conclude  tiiat  the  terrors  of  the  law  could  repress  them.  But  it  is  manifest 
that  the  system  of  atrocity  does  not  depend  upon  causes  merely  ephemeral, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  under  the  operation  of  temporary  checks.  We 
have  not  merelv  witnessed  sudden  inundations  which,  after  a  rw^id  desola« 
tion,  have  sudaenly  subsided ;  we  behold  a  stream  as  deep  as  it  is  dark, 
which  indicates,  by  its  continuous  current,  that  it  is  derivea  from  an  un£Eul- 
ing  fountain,  and  which,  however  augmented  b^  the  contribution  of  other 
spring  of  bitterness,  must  be  indebted  for  its  main  supply  to  some  abundant 
and  distant  source.  Where  then  is  the  well-head  to  be  found  ?  Where  are 
we  to  seek  for  the  ori£^n  of  evils,  which  are  of  such  a  character  that  they 
carry  with  them  the  cfoarest  evidence  that  their  causes  must  be  as  enduring 
as  themselves?  It  may  at  first  view,  and  to  any  man  who  is  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  moral  feelings  and  habits  of  the  great  body  of  the  population 
of  Ireland,  seem  a  paradoxical  proposition  that  the  laws  which  affect  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  fiimisli  a  clue  by  which,  however  complicated  the  mazes  may  be 
which  constitute  the  labyrinth  of  calamity,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  trace 
our  way.  It  may  be  asked,  with  a  ^at  appearance  of  plausibility,  (and  in- 
deed it  is  often  inquired,)  what  possible  effect  the  exclusion  of  a  few  Roman 
Catliolic  gentlemen  firom  Parliament,  and  of  still  fewer  Roman  Catholic  bar- 
risters from  the  bench,  can  produce  in  deteriorating  the  moral  habits  of  the 
people?  This,  however,  is  not  the  true  view  of  the  matter.  The  exclusion 
of  Roman  Catholics  from  office  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  penal  code,  but 
it  is  a  sophism  to  suggest  that  it  is  the  sum  total  of  the  law  itself,  and  that 
the  whole  of  it  might  be  resolved  into  that  sinsle  proposition.  The  just  mode 
of  presenting  the  question  would  be  this :  *'  What  effect  does  the  penal  code 
produce  by  separating  the  higher  and  the  lower  orders  from  each  other  ?" 
Before  I  sugjgest  any  reasons  of  my  own,  it  may  be  judicious  to  refer  to  the 
same  writer,'  from  whom  I  have  extracted  a  description  of  the  state  of  the 
peasantry,  with  which  its  present  condition  singularly  corresponds.  The 
authority  of  Arthur  Young  is  of  great  value,  because  his  opinions  were  not 
in  the  least  degree  influenced  by  those  passions  which  are  almost  inseparable 
from  every  native  of  Ireland.  He  was  an  Englidiman — ^had  no  share  in 
the  factious  animosities  b)r  which  this  country  is  divided — ^he  had  a  cool,  de- 
liberate, and  scientific  mind — ^was  a  sober  tninker,  and  a  deep  scrutiniser 
into  the  frame  and  constitution  of  society,  and  was  entirely  free  from  all 
tendency  to  extravagance  in  speculation,  either  political  or  religious.  Ar- 
thur Youi^*s  book  consists  of  two  parts.  In  the  first  he  gives  a  minute  ac- 
count of  what  he  saw  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  second,  under  a  series  of  chapters, 
•ne  of  which  is  appropriately  entitled  "  Oppression,"  he  states  what  he 
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eonceivea  to  be  the  causes  of  the  lamentable  oondit'um  of  the  people. 
Htmnf  prefixed  this  title  of  *^  oppression*'  to  the  29th  page  of  the  seooDd 
part  of  his  book,  he  says,  *'  The  landlord  of  an  Irish  estate  inhabited-  by 
lioaiaa  Catholics,  is  a  sort  of  despot,  who  yields  obedience  in  whatever  con- 
eems  the  poor  to  no  law^  but  his  own  wilL  To  discover  what  the  liberty  of 
a  people  is,  we  must  live  amongst  them,  and  not  look  for  it  in  the  statutes  of 
the  realm :  the  language  of  written  law  may  be  that  of  liberty,  but  the  si- 
tmition  of  the  poor  may  speak  no  laofuage  but  that  of  slavery.  There  is  too 
much  of  this  contradiction  in  Ireland ;  a  long  series  of  oppression,  uded  by 
many  yery  ill-judged  laws,  has  brought  landlords  into  a  habit  of  ezeiting 
a  very  loity  superiority,  and  their  vassals  into  that  of  a  most  unlimited  fniln 
misdon:  speaking  a  language  that  is  despised,  professing  a  religion  that  is 
aUiorred,  and  being  disarm^,  the  poor  find  themselves,  in  maxij  cases,  slaves, 
even  in  the  bosom  of  written  liberty ! . . .  The  abominable  distmction  of  reli^ 
gion,  united  with  the  oppressive  conduct  of  the  little  country,  gentlemen,  or 
rather  vermin  of  the  kingdom,  who  were  never  out  of  it,  idtogether  bear  still 
very  heavy  on  the  noor  people,  and  subject  them  to  situations  more  mortifying 
than  we  ever  behold  in  £n^and/'  In  the  next  pa^e  after  these  preliminary 
observations,  this  able  writer  (who  said  in  vain  fifty  years  ago,  what  since 
that  time  so  many  eminent  men  have  been  in  vain  repeating,)  points  out 
more  immediately  the  causes  of  the  crimes  committed  by  Uie  peasantry, 
which  he  distinctly  refers  to  the  distinctions  of  religion.  '*  The  proper  dis- 
tinction in  all  the  discontents  of  the  people  is  into  Protestant  and  Catholic 
The  Whiteboys  being  labouring  Catnolics,  met  with  all  those  oppressions  I 
have  deacribed,  and  would  probably  have  continued  in  fuU  submission,  had 
not  very  severe  treatment  blown  up  the  flame  of  resistance.  The  atrodoiis 
acta  they  were  guilty  of  made  them  the  objects  of  general  indignation :  acts 
were  passed  for  their  punishment,  which  seemed  calculated  for  the  meridian 
of  Bnbary :  it  is  manifest  that  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland  never  thought  of  a 
radical  cure,  from  overlooking  the  real  cause  of  the  nlisease,  which,  in  fact, 
lay  in  tbeauelves,  and  not  in  the  wretdies  they  doomed  to  the  gallows. 
Lei  them  clumge  their  own  conduct  entirely,  and  the  poor  will  not  long  riot. 
Treat  them  like  men,  who  ought  to  be  free  as  yourselves :  put  an  end  to  that 
system  of  religious  persecution,  which  for  seventy  years  has  divided  the 
kingdom  against  itself.  In  these  two  things  lies  the  cure  of  insurrection — 
perform  them  completely,  and  you  will  have  an  affectionate  poor,  instead  of 
oi^ressed  and  discontented  vassals ;  a  better  treatment  of  the  poor  in  Ire- 
land is  a  very  material  point  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  Brit&di.  empire. 
Events  may  happen  whicn  may  convince  us  fatally  of  this  truth.  If  not,  op- 
proBion  would  nave  broken  all  the  spirit  and  resentment  of  men.  By  what 
policy  the  Grovernment  of  England  can,  for  so  many  years,  have  permitted 
such  an  absurd  system  to  be  matured  in  Ireland,  is  beyond  the  power 
of  plain  sense  to  discover."  Arthur  Young  may  be  wrong  in  his  inference^ 
(I  do  not  think  that  he  is,)  but,  be  he  ri^t  or  wrong,  I  have  succeeded  in 
establishing  that  he,  whose  evidence  was  most  dispassionate  and  impartial, 
referred  the  aerarian  barbarities  of  the  lower  orders  to  the  oppression  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.  But  the  passage  which  I  have  cited  is  not  the  strongest. 
The  seventh  section  of  his  work  is  entitled  ''  Religion."  After  saying  that 
"  the  domineering  aristocracy  of  five  hundred  thousand  Protestants,  feel  the 
sweets  of  havinjjc  two  millions  of  slaves,"  (the  Roman  Catholic  body  was  then 
not  one  third  of  what  the  penal  code  has  since  made  it,^  he  observes,  "  the 
disturbanoes  of  the  Whiteooys,  which  lasted  ten  years,  (what  would  he  now 
say  of  their  duration?)  in  spite  of  every  exertion  of  legal  power,  were,  in 
many  drcomstancee,  very  remarkable,  and  in  none  more  so  than  in  the 
surprising  intelligence  among  the  Insurgents,  wherever  found.  It  was 
universal,  and  aunost  instantaneous.  The  numerous  bodies  of  them,  at 
whatever  distance  from  each  other,  seemed  animated  by  one  zeal,  and 
not  a  aiiu^e  instance  was  known,  in  that  long  course  of  time,  of  a  single 
indiyidual  betraying  the  cause.  The  severest  threats  and  the  most  splen- 
did promises  of  reward  had  no  other -effect  than  to  draw  closer  the  bonds 
whidi  oonented  a  multitude  to  all  appearance  so  desultorj'.     It  was  then 
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evident  that  the  iron  hand  of  oppresdon  had  been  far  enduflh  from  securing 
the  obedience,  or  crushing  the  spirit  of  the  people ;  and  aS  reflecting  men, 
who  consider  the  value  of  religious  liberty,  wul  wish  it  may  never  have 
that  effect, — will  trust  in  the  wisdom  of  Almighty  God,  for  teaching  man 
to  respect  even  those  prejudices  of  his  brethren,  that  are  imbibed  as  aa^ 
ered  rigfate,  even  from  earliest  infancy;  that,  by  dear-bought  experience 
of  the  futility  and  ruin  of  the  atten^,  the  persecuting  apirit  may  ceaae,  and 
toleration  establish  that  harmony  and  aecuntr  which^  five  score  years'  expe- 
rience  has  told  us,  is  not  to  be  purchased  at  the  enienae  ef  humai^y." 

TJiis  is  strong  language,  and  was  used  by  a  man  who  had  no  conneeCji^  sym- 
pathy of  interest,  of  religion,  or  of  nationality  with  Ireland.    So  unequivocal 
an  ^opinion,  expressed  b^  a  person  of  such  authority,  and  whose  credit  ia 
not  sfieeted  hj  any  imagmable  circumstance,  must  be  admitted  to  have  great 
weight,  even  if  there  waa  a  difficulty  in  perceiving  the  grounds  on  which  that 
ophiioB  rested.    But  there  is  little  or  none.    The  law  divides  the  Protes- 
tant proprietor  from  the  CathoUc  tiller  of  the  sail,  and  geneimtca  a  Useling  of 
tyrannical  domination  in  the  one,  and  of  hatred  and  distrust  in  the  ouer. 
The  Irish  peasant  is  not  divided  ^m  his  landlord  by  the  ordinary  demarca- 
tions of  society.     Another  barrier  is  erected,  and,  as  if  the  poor  and  the  rich 
were  not  already  sufficiendy  separated,  religion  is  raised  as  an  additional 
boundary  between  them.    The  operation  of  the  feelinM,  which  are  the  con- 
sequence of  tiiis  division,  is  strongw  in  the  county  of  Tipperary  thui  else- 
where.   It  is  a  peculiarly  Cromwelliaa  district,  or,  in  other  woras,  the  holy 
wsrriors  of  the  Protector  chose  it  as  their  land  of  peculiar  promise,  and  ae- 
leeied  it  as  a  favourite  object  of  confiscation.    The  lower  orders  have  geod 
memories.    There  is  scarce  a  peasant  who,  as  he  passes  the  road,  will  not 
point  to  the  splendid  mansions  of  the  aristocracy,  embowered  in  groves,  or 
rising  npon  fertile  elevations,  and  tell  you  the  name  of  the  pious  Corporal, 
or  the  inspired  Serjeant,  from  whom  the  present  proprietors  derive  a  title 
which,  even  at  this  day,  appears  to  be  of  a  modem  omrin.    These  reminis- 
cences are  of  a  most  iniunous  tendeney.    But,  after  aU,  it  is  the  system  of 
religious  separation  which  nurtures  the  passions  of  the  peasanUy  with 
these  pernicious  reooUections.     They  are  not  permitted  to  forget  that 
Protestantism  is   stamped  upon  every   institution   in  the  country,    and 
their  own  sunderance  from  the  privileged  class  is  perpetually  brought  to 
their  minds.    Judges,  sherifi,  magistrates.  Crown  counsel,  law  c^cersy 
«-4dl  are  Protestant.     The  very  sight  of  a  court  of  jnstios  reminds  tiiem 
of  the  cjegradations  attached  to  their  religion,  by  presenting  them  with 
the  ocular  proof  of  the  advantages  and  honours  which  belonc  to  the  legal 
creed.    It  is  not,  therefore,  wonderful  that  they  should  feel  themselves  a 
branded  caste;  that  they  diould  have  a  consciousness  that  the^  belong  to  a 
debased  and  inferior  community;  and  having  no  confidence  m  the  upper 
daflses,  and  no  reliance  in  the  sectarian  administration  of  the  law,  that  they 
should  establish  a  code  of  barbarous  legislation  among  themselves,  and  have 
recourse  to  what  Lord  Bacon  calls  *^  the  wild  justice'  of  revenge.  A  change 
of  system  would  not  perhaps  produce  immediate  effects  npon  the  character 
of  the  people ;  but  I  believe  that  its  results  would  be  much  more  q^eedy  than 
is  generally  imagined.  At  all  events,  the  experiment  of  conciliation  is  worth 
the  trial.    Every  other  expedient  has  been  resorted  to,  and  has  wholly  fafled. 
It  remains  that  the  legislature,  after  exhausting  all  other  means  of  tranquil- 
lising  Ireland,  should,  upon  a  mero  chance  of  success,  adopt  the  remedy 
whi<£  has  at  least  the  sanction  of  illustrious  names  for  its  recmnmendation. 
The  union  of  the  two  great  rlnsnofr  of  the  peojde  in  Inland,  ih  other  worda, 
the  emaacipation  of  this  Roman  Catholics,  is  in  this  view  not  only  reoom- 
mended  by  motives  of  policy,  but  of  humanity ;  for  who  that  has  witnessed 
the  scenes  which  I  have  (perhaps  at  too  much  length)  detailed  in  these 
pages,  can  fail  to  feel  that,  if  the  demoralization  of  the  people  arises  from 
bad  government,  the  men  who  from  feelings  of  partisanshio  persevere  in 


*that  system  of  misrule,  will  have  to  render  a  terribli 
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ViNDiciiA  magogiax.b;  or,  a  modest  defence  of 

GOG  AND  MAGOG. 
*'  Tbott  Shalt  aiuwer  for  this*  thoa  sUoderer." — Dryden. 
A  Moui  wanton  and  unprovoked  attack  upon  two  more  orderly  and 
iooffenaiveindividuais*  than  the  libel  upon  Gog  and  Magog  in  the  last 
Bttaber  of  the  "  New  Monthly  Magaaine/'  was,  I  verily  believe,  never 
committed  to  paper.  If  the  writer  of  it  had  not  been  as  ignorant  of 
general  and  natural  history  as  he  has  proved  himself  to  be  of  individual 
character,  he  must  have  been  aware  that,  by  a  benignant  provision  of 
Nature,  the  superior  power  of  all  the  larger  animals,  disproportioned 
as  it  is  to  their  increased  bulk,  is  moreover  neutralised  by  tlieir  peace- 
able and  harmless  disposition,  those  which  are  physically  the  most  for- 
midable, being  morally  the  most  amiable  and  philanthropic.  Such  an 
arrangement  was  obviously  necessary  for  the  protection  of  all  inferior 
creatures,  and  it  will  acconUngly  be  found  in  universal  operation.  The 
immeasurable  Kraken,  for  whose  existence  we  have  episcopal  authority, 
is  not  recorded  to  have  ever  committed  one  single  aggression,  his 
divmg  down  with  Munchausen,  when  the  Baron  had  taken  the  unwar- 
rantable liberty  of  lighting  a  fire  upon  his  back,  being  simply  an  act  of 
«elf<lefenee,  and  one  which  the  meekest  Christian  might  excusably 
perpetrate  if  he  could  thus  get  rid  of  all  his  backbiters.  The  immense 
serpent  that  once-stopped  the  march  of  a  whole  Roman  army,  although 
to  him  doubtless,  as  well  as  to  the  Dragon  of  Wantley,  ''  Houses  and 
churches  were  only  geese  and  turkeys,"  did  not  gobble  up  a  single  cen- 
lorion,  notwithstanding  the  averment  of  Pliny  that  they  awoke  the  Py- 
thon out  of  a  sweet  sleep  by  bringing  a  battering-ram  to  bear  upon  his 
back-bone,  a  process  which  might  have  excused  some  little  degree  of 
pettiahness.  Mammoths  and  that  other  still  more  gigantic  animal, 
whose  skeleton  extending  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  in  length,  has 
lately  been  discovered  in  America,  I  firmly  believe  to  have  been  most 
meek  and  innoeoous  creatures,  Adantean  lambs,  colossal  deer,  gigan*- 
tic  innocents,  whose  peaceable  character  is  suflSciently  established  by 
the  fact  that  they  have  become  extinct ;  for  had  their  nature  been  car^ 
nivoroua  and  fierce,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  they  should  have  swal- 
lowed up  the  last  of  some  of  the  defenceless  races,  than  that  they  them- 
selves should  have  ceased  to  exist.  They  have  evidently  fallen  a  sacri- 
fice to  their  amiability,  and  need  no  better  monument  than  their  hemes, 
which,  like  those  of  the  Spartans  at  Thermopylae,  seem  to  say  to  the 
traveller — '^  Go !  and  tell  to  all  the  world  that  we  lie  here  in  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  benevolence  and  love." 

If  we  turn  from  these  uncertain  or  extinct  animals  to  those  whidi 
still  inhabit  our  globe>  shall  we  not  invariably  find  those  of  the  hugest 
balk  and  power  the  most  gentle,  raeek,  and  inofibnsive.  The  great 
fish  that  swallowed  up  Jonah  surrendered  him  again  without  hurting  a 
hair  of  his  head,  or  even  charging  any  thing  for  his  three  days'  lodging. 
Far  firom  interfering  with  our  fishing-grounds,  or  the  courses  of  our 
steam-boats,  to  which  he  might  prove  himself  a  most  formidable  anta- 
gonist, the  mighty  but  modest  whale  betakes  himself  to  the  very  ex- 
tremities of  his  own  element,  deep  in  the  Polar  seas,  but,  alas  I  not 
beyond,  the' reach  of  that  universal  enemy — man.  The  human,  or 
radher  the  inhuman  biped,  traverses  those  icy  fields,  plunges  his  har- 
t/ii/y.— VOL.  XXlll.  NO.  XCI.  D 
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pooaio  tbe  back  of  huuxunupectiiig  victiniy  and  instaad  of  pouring  oil 
upon  his  wounds,  like  a  good  Samaritan,  endcavourt  to  extract  oil  out 
of*  them.  Is  not  such  cruelty  enough  to  make  the  stoutest  whale  blub- 
ber ?  Little  thinks  the  gentle  reader  when  he  is  sitting  beside  his  sper- 
ineeti  candles,  or  the  dear  bright  flame  of  his  lampiy  onjoyiog  the 
supreme  luxury  of  reading  the  present  arti<de  in  the  New  Monthly, 
that  he  is  indebted  for  it  to  the  stupendous  whale,  Ae  native  burgher 
of  the  floods,  whose  last  breath  is,  aaitwere^  exhaling  from  the  glass  of 
the  lamp  or  the  flaring  wkk.  The  gende  reader  literally  makes  light 
of  his  death,  adTerting  not  to  the  conclusive  throes  and  heaiftnge  of 
the  cetaceous  breast  when  die  sufl^er,  studi  all  o^r  with  haqyoons, 
like  the  front  wall  of  Northvmbcilaad  House,  plungea  and  niahaa 
through  the  roafing  abysses  of  the  deep,  churning  the  waieie  imo 
foam,  and  dying  them  with  blood,  until  they  vesemble  a  devil's  puach* 
bowl  of  raspberryiscream,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  at  length  dies  him- 
self. iStrange  that  wie  should  thus  get  light  from  the  dsrkest  depths, 
Ashing  up,  as  it  were,  an  arctic  moon  to  irradiate  the  midnight  etieets 
of  Lmidon;  nor  less  strange  that  our  beautiea  should  be  tendered 
shapely  by  the  most  unwieldy  of  fishes,  and  that  the  symmetrical  bast 
whKh  captivates  the  k>ver's  eye  should  be  only  built  up  upon  a  bsasket 
of  whalebone.  Can  we  wonder  that  Love  declines  being  himself  a  sH^* 
maker,  when  he  discovers  the  secrets  of  the  tmde !  If  Cupid  were  ho* 
nest,  his  bow  should  be  wrought  of  whalebone  and  his  dart  should  be 
a  harpoon. 

>  And  the  elephant,  the  largest  of  all  terrestrial  animals,  is  he  not  as 
Uand  and  mild  as  the  hug^ribbed  monarch  of  the  waters  ?  Timid  and 
gmminivorons^  be  desires  only  the  uninhabited  wildemeas  for  his  do- 
main, where  he  may  live,  like  a  four-legged  hermit,  upon. pulse  and 
herbage ;  but  man,  the  universal  robber,  stops  tbe  elephantine  travel- 
ler upon  his  own  highway,  transplants  his  ivories,  and  robs  him  oi  his 
*unk.  If  the  case  were  revemed,  what  a  hubbi^  would  be  made  of 
such  an  outrage  in  the  po|ice  reports ;  bow  the  walk  would  be  plaatnr- 
ed  with  bills  headed  "  Robbery  and  Murder  1''  in  luge  letters,  and 
•wbat  rewards  would  be  ofieved  for  the  apprehension  e€  the  truculent 
perpetrator  1  Never  was  this  intelligent  and  noble  animal  known  to 
eommence  aggremion  upon  man ;  and  even  in  his  deadi  he  heaps  Ueaa- 
ings  and  comforts  upon  his  murderer.  The  most  colowal  of  ^uadru- 
p^s,  **  the  half-resoninag  parent  of  combe,"  supplies  na  wiU»  traps  for 
catdiing  the  little  nameless  wanderers  of  the  capUlaty  forest-;  with  tela> 
'tums  for  amusing  onr  children ;  with  harpsidborMc^^  for  oar  youoa^ 
ladies,  who,  when  they  are  *^  warbling  immortal  verse  and  Tuscan  air,^ 
'litde  perpend  what  obligations  they  owe  to  the  tusk  of  the  cfephant ;-~ 
with  balls  for  bilKard-plByers,wiio  knock  about  the  teeth  of  thefo^at^ 
monarch  with  no  more  ceremony  than  my  lady*s  scull  is  sometimes 
-''  knocked  about  the  mazard  with  a  sexton's  spade  ;"*-nmd,  finaUy,  with 
dice,  those  foarful  instruments  of  misery  and  ruin,  in  whicb  shape  it 
-may  be  thoii^t  that  the  elephant  has  taken  an  ample,  though  unintmi* 
tional  revenge  upon  mankind* 

But  why  dissert  we  upon  colossal  beasts  and  fishes,  when  it  would  be 
more  germane  to  our  subject  to  conine  oumdves  to  dmse  human  gi- 
ants,^ whom  Gog  and  ifagogmaybe  presumed  to  be.  the  tj^pea  or 
images?    The  rebel  giants,  aa  they»e  termed  in  the  ancient mythok>- 
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fy,  I  iiMta,  lageAtr  wkk  (he  <«  G«i^Bt»  Hydntt,  and  CbiiDerM  diw;* 
aft  altogeilMr  falwloiMi ;  for  iiotte  of  the  race  wara  afer  giTen  to  f«M, 
b«l  ture  nnher  rornariuible  for  an  «renkm  to  pugnaciiy,  and  a  tnoat 
dnlB>4ilit  propebftity  to  be  beaten»  whan  they  ara  eaapeUed  to  wage 
fawokmlaiy  war*  GMiah  of  Oath  ivas  ilain  by  a  stripling }  Og,  King 
of  Baahad,  was  oveithrown  by  dw  Hebraws ;  Saaapson,  tall  as  be  waa, 
was  oatieachad  by  a  woman ;  tba  Giant  Ferragus,  although  he  waa 
eighteen  feet  hi^»  was  knocked  on  the  head  by  Orlando,  the  nephew 
of  Charfemagno)  Colbvand,dM  cafessal  Dane*  was  made  to  bite  the 
dnal  by  our  own  Ony  of  Warwick  9  Jack  the  Giaot-kiUer's  exploits  are 
^1  known  to  all  renders  of  anthencic  history;  and,  in  sbort>  wa  hardly 
orer  meet  with  an  ogre,  ogresa,  or  towdring  Fee-&«-f«nH  who  doea  not 
sniiev  his,  her,  or  its  head  to  be  cut  off  by  some  hop-o'my*tkaasb 
dwarf  or  duodecimo  Dreadnought.  Does  net  this  incontestably  astn- 
blish  the  meek  spirit  of  the  folio  editions  of  humanity,  and  prove  that 
"  sttfiering  is  the  badge  of  all  their  tribe/'  that  they  have  patiently  en- 
dnred  a  persecution  which  has  pushed  their  whole  race  under  ground! 
Pacagonians  above  six  feet  high  are  no  longer  to  be  fooadi  the  Brob- 
dignagtaBs  are  extinct^  Irish  giants  are  beooming  scarc^-rtbty  have,  all 
followed  the  Mammoth  and  the  Megatherium^  and  the  liUiputians  are 
nadispiitBd  lords  of  the  creation. 

And  now,  not  to  travel  any  longer  out  of  the  record,  paas  we  at  .onoa 
*to  Gog  and  Mi^g,  whom  I  hold  to  be  fashioned  after  sonaa  Roe 


■  Roman,  or 

Grecian,  rather  than  any  Danish  or  Saxon  model,  seeing  thai  there  ia  4 

graoefol  down-looking  attitude  about  the  head,  worthy  of  Aniinous 

himsall^and  that  the  eostumeapproximates  closely  to  the  Roman*  I  ssn 

ready  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  in  drfence  of  their  ^mmetry  and  pco* 

portions  against  all  oppugners,  Christian,  Jewish,  or  Mahometan.    How 

should  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Editor,  know  the  proper  eonfimnatien 

of  a  giant  of  the  Magogian  dimensions  ?    Was  he  ever  one  himselfy  or 

did  he  ever  see  onef    HtuI  noi  komuncuUI  are  we  little  mannikias, 

pigmies^  I^iliputiaas,  to  set  up  our  own  puny  forms  as  niadels  for  the 

Titans  I  What  arrogance  and  conceit  1  The  Ouran^utaog  might  as  well 

find  fiittit  with  Apc^  lor  not  being  made  like  himself.    We  lau|^  at 

iheiable  of  the  ape  and  her  young  one,  and  yet  our  vanity  betrfiys  us 

into  the  self<«ame  ddusion.    I  maintain  that  the  figures  of  Gog  and 

Magog,  snperhnman  in  their  veiy  nature,  and  ther^ore  not  ani«ud>le 

to  the  tailor-like  admeasurements  of  men,  are  eonsistiM  appropriate, 

and  gigaatical,  showing  a  disdain  of.  mortal  roles,  diat  irrefii^ably 

pfO¥ea  their  antocratical  independence  and  heroism.  "  It  is  gyeat,"<says 

Shakspcare,  <*  to  have  a  gianf  s  strengthi  but  it  is  base  to  use  it  like  a 

gintot ;"  thus  falling  into  the  vulgar  error  of  suppoaing  that  they  are 

prone  to  vkdenoe  and  oppression.    Let  Gog  and  Magog  confute  both 

him  and  the  correspondent  of  the  New  Monthly,  (I  beg  pardon  of  the 

fiwiMer  fbr  tl»  associatioo,)  and  all  other  maligners  of  the  Tiumian 

noes.    There  have  they  stood,  age  after  age,  looking  tranquillity,  never 

aiiiwag  an  inch,  nor  uttering  a  word,  nor  once  wielding  the  weapons 

wherewith  they  are  so  fearfully  armed.    Their  swords,  like  those  of 

Hdumodins  and  Aristogiton,  should  be  entsrined  with  wreaths  of  olive, 

to  iatiuBate  that  they  are  tbe.pttservers,  not  breakers,  of  .the  peace. 

WiMan  baive  they  injfond^ whom  attaehad,. whom  put  in  bodily  fear? 

Who  has  brought  an  action  of  assault  and  battery  agaimst  them.?   Who 

d2 
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ever  saw  them  leap  from  their  pedestals  on  a  Lord  Mayor's  day,  and 
.run  a-muck  at  the  Mayor  and  Corporation-f  Conceive  what  horrors  they 
might  have  •  perpetrated,  what  dropsical  stom&ehs  they  might  have 
tapped  with  their  long  lances;  what  apoplectic  and  plethoric  throats  they 
might  have  severed  with  their  swords/ had  they  becotne  intoxicated 
wiS)  the  fumes  of  wine  and  viands,  and'  committed  thatLapithsean  out- 
rage to  which  I  have  ventured  tremblingly  io  alhide !  Let  us  be  duly 
grateful  A)r  their  forbearavce*  They  have  worn  daggers,  but  used 
none ;  they  have  preserved  the  same  placid  and  imperturbable'  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  wbeh  the  myriad  faces  that  surrounded  them  have 
all  been  distorted  withrag^.  **  Their  delights  were  dolphin-like,  and 
showed  themselves 'ttbove  the  elements  they  moved  in/'  The  ^  tantaene 
cdelestibus  irse"  would  not  aj^ply  to  them ;  for,  whatever  divinities  they 
may  reptvsent,  tb^  know^  not  tbe  totich  of  anger.  Like  sun-dials, 
their  faces  register  '^Vill  ni&i  serenas  horas." 

And  if  they  must  be  removed  and  expelled  the  City,  as  your  Cor- 
respondent so  flippantly  recommends,  by  what  process  ane  they  to  be 
dislodged  ?  What  officer  will  serve  a  writ  of  ejectment  upon  them  ?  and 
will  the  City  Marshal,  even  with  his  sword  bv  his  side,  the  Lord 
Mayor's  warrant  in  his  hand,  and  a  bottle  of  valour  in  his  head,  ven- 
ture to  beard  them  upon  their  brackets  ?  Is  Gog,  like  a  great  wooden 
doll,  to  be  dandled  and  fondled,  or  kicked  and  cuffed,  at  the  caprice  of 
ita  civic  mistress  ?  or  is  Msgog  a  mighty  Punch,  that  Lignum  vitse 
Roscius,  who  may  be  cudgelled  ad  libitum  and  with  impunity,  unless 
the  cackling  of  the  mannikin*s  bubble-and-squeak  voice  may  be  deem- 
ed a  punishment  of  his  assailant  ?  It  may  be  easy  to  pass  a  decree  for 
their  dethronement;  but  once  more,  I  ask,  who  is  to  bell  the  cat?* 
The  first  workman  that  picks  at  them  with  his  iron  crow  may  be  as- 
sured that  they  will  have  a  monstrous  crow  to  pick  with  him  in  return. 
They  will  not  be  quietly  knocked  down  by  the  hammer,  like  an  auc- 
tioneer's lot,  nor  collared  by  a  rascal  beadle,  nor  be  bound  with  cords 
as  Gulliver  was  by  the  Lilliputians,  without  making  some  fearful  efibrt 
to  shake  off  their  pigmy  assailants,  *'  like  dew  drops  from  the  lion's 
mane."  How,  if  in  their  just  indignation,  finding  their  long-suppressed 
voices,  they  utter  a  terrific  shout,  "  cryhavoc  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of 
war,"  tear  their  swords  from  dieir  scabbards,  leap  down  into  the  shaking 
and  loud-echoing  hall,  and  make  minced-meat  of  the  Mayor  and  Cor- 
poration !  How,  if  each,  like  another  Sampson,  puts  his  hand  upon  the 
Wall  and  buries  himself,  together  with  his  Philistine  persecutors,  in  the 
ruins  of  the  building  I  Are  these  tremendous  hazards  to  be  wantonly 
encountered  ?  Never  was  it  less  necessary  than  at  the  present  time, 
when  the  citizens  need  not  bid  the  giants  fly  from  them,  since  they 
themselves  have  voluntarily  fled  from  the  giants.  Who  dwells  within 
their  purlieus,  or  "  even  within  the  verge  of  Temple- Bar  ?"  Alas  I  tlie 
descendants  of  William  Walworth  no  longer  inhabit  the  street  which  he 
has  immortalised.  All  have  deserted  thenr  palladium — ^fled  from  the 
civic  Lares  and  Penates,  and  sought  out  new  abodes  amid  the  terra  in- 
cognita of  Russell  and  Torrington  Squares. 

Thus  pensively  and  prolbuiidly  waa  I  meditating,  seated,  one  even- 
ing, upon  a  stone  bench  in  Guildhall,  when,  as  the  gathering  ^oom  in-' 
vested  the  solemn  faces  of  Gog  and  Magog,  rendering  them  mysteri- 
ously dim  and  indistinct,  methought  I  saw  them  slowly  shut  their  eyes. 
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nod  their  heads^  ftU  asleep,  and  actually  begin  to  tnore.  Never  did  I 
hear  any  thing  more  ao^orousfy  grand  and  awful  than  that  portentous 
inbreathing  of  Gog  and  Magog,  resounding  through  the  Gothic  vastness 
of  Guildhall;  but  behold  I  bow  omnipotent  is  the^dreainhig  imagina- 
tion !  I  myself  had  been  dozing;  the  sound  of  my  own  nose,  trans- 
ferred by  a  metonymy  of  the  £uiqy  to  the  nostrils  of  those  wooden 
idols,  had  become,  as  it  were»  the  living  apotheosis  of  a  snore»  which 
had  subdued  me  by  its  sublimity.  Most  fortunate  was  it  thai  I  awoke; 
fpr,  on  attentively  inspecting  the  faces  of  the  figures^  I  saw  them  work*- 
ing  and  writhing  with  all  the  contortions  of  the  Pythoness  or  the  Sibyl, 
li£ouring  in  the  very  throes  of  inspiration,  struggling  with  the  advent 
of  the  prophetical  afflatus.  At  length  their  lips  parted,  when,  in  a  low, 
solemn  voice,  that  thrilled  through  the  dark,  deserted,  and  silent  ball» 
they  poured  forth  alternately  the  following  vattcinal  strain,  each  start- 
ing a^d  trembling  as  he  concluded : — 

•  *'  From  Bankj  Change,  ManBion4.hoase>  GuUdhall, 

Throgmorton,  and  Threadaeedle, 
From  London-stone^  and  London-wall,  ( 

When  City  housewives  wheedle 
To  Brunswick,  Russell,  Bedford  Squares^ 

And  Portland-place,  their  spouses, 
Amdous  to  give  tnemselves  gieat  airs 

Of  fashion  in  great  houses. 
Then  Gog  shall  starts  and  Magog  shall 
Tremble  upon  his  pedestal." 

'^  When  merchant,  banker,  broker,  shake 

In  Crockford's  dub  their  elbow. 
And  for  St.  James's  dock  forsake 

The  chiming  of  thy  bell.  Bow ; 
When  Batson  s,  Garraway's,  and  John's, 
-    At  ni^bt  show  empty  boxes. 
While  cits  are  pla3ang  dice  with  dons. 

Or  orHng  opera  doxies ; 
Then  Gog  shall  start,  and  Magog  shall 
Tremble  apon  his  pedestaL'' 

^'  When  City  dames  aive  routs  and  reels. 
And  ape  lugh-titled  prancers. 
When  City  misses  dance  quadrilles. 
Or  waltz  with  whisker'd  Lancers ; 
When  City  gold  is  quickly  spent 

In  t^inketo,  feasts,  and  raiment. 
And  none  suspend  their  merriment 

Until  they  all  stop  payment,  ' 

Then  Gog  shall  start,  and  Magog  shall 
.    Tremble  upoa  his  pedestal." 

I  was  reflecting  what  dire  calamities  would  fall  upon  the  doomed 
City,  since  the  era  of  luxury,  corruption,  and  desertion  thus  denounced 
had  new  manifestly  arrived,  and  Gog  and  Magog  were  actually  starting 
and  trembling  upon  their  pedestals,  when  the  ball-keeper,  shaking  me 
by  the  shoulder,  exclaimed— "  Gome,  Sir,  you  musn't  be  sleeping  here 
aU  night!  -Bundk  out  if  you  please,  for  I  am  jest  a  gbiog  to  shut  the 
great  gates."  .     -  H. 
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TABLE-TALK   ABROAD. — NO.  V. 

The  Court  of  Common  Pkas. 

<'1m  those  days  tlie  Judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  were  Manifield, 
Cbambre,  Rooke»  and  Heath,  all  able  men  and  excellent  judges.  Sir 
James  Mansfield  had  suAceeded  to  the  present  Earl  of  Qdon,  on  the 
adrancement  of  the  latter  to  the  wooU^ ;  and  it  really  resembled 
the  oTertaking  of  Eternity  by  Time,  for  the  one  was  decisive  in  the 
same  ratio  the  other  was  disposed  to  pause  and  hesitate.  With  a  pro- 
p^  confidence  in  his  powers,  Mansfield  justified  his  nomination  to  the 
Bench  by  a  sealovs  dischsrge  of  his  duty,  and  his  appearance  and 
manner  there  I  thought  equally  imposing,  and  as  eminently  adapted  to 
.the  high  station  he  occupied.  His  silvery  and  projecting  eyebrows, 
rivalling  the  snowy  whiteness  of  his  wig,  save  him  a  venerable  air,  and 
would  have  announced  no  ordinary  length  of  years  had  not  his  bold 
and  ruddy  countenafU^,  tke  energy  and  emphasis  of  his  gesture,  combined 
with  a  firm  and  somewhat  harsh  tone  of  voice,  given  evidence  that  the 
infirmities  of  age  had  as  yet  been  sparing  in  their  inroads  on  his  con- 
stitution, while  his  addresses  from  the  Bench  no  less  testified  the  inte- 
grity of  his  moral  faculties,  and  the  very  fact  of  his  being  enabled  to 
keep  the  Serjeants  themselves  in  something  like  decent  order,  (the  bro- 
therhood was  certainly  composed  of  milder  elements  than  they  are  now 
-^they  were  neither  presuming  nor  exuh^r^otly  vivacious)  bespoke  in  him 
the  possession  of  vigour  of  purpose  and  execution  which  none  of  his 
successors  (save  Gififordj  during  the  fhort  period  he  presided  over  the 
rebel  coifs,)  have  apparently  been  enabled  to  attain.  Best  has  equal 
spirit,  but  less  dignity ;  there  is  too  much  of  the  'Sonoanch'  io  Fra- 
teUo'*  in  his  composition;  he  identifies  himself  on  and  ofiTthe  Bench 
with  the  Hermandad  if  and,  when  disposed,  he  finds  his  powers  insuf- 
ficient to  bend,  much  less  to  break  the  bundle  of  sticks.  Then,  it  is 
said,  (I  know  not  with  what  truth,)  that  there  is  a  Tu  Brute  inclination 
at  times  in  some  one  or  o^her  of  bis  ooUeagues,  to  encourage  mutiny 
and  insurgency  against  the  sovereign  wili :  be  it  as  it  may,  there  now 
exists  but  one  specific  fpr  supererogatory  excitement,  and,  as  a  ring  is  the 
very  first  thing  they  resort  to  as  Serjeants,  let  that  which  has  been  termed 
*  an  Art  of  Peace,'  be  at  once  and  finally  resorted  to  as  the  only  remedy. 
To  return  to  Sir  James  Mansfield. — Shortlv  after  his  elevation,  he  was 
offered  a  peerage  by  Government;  but,  although  there  were  those  at- 
uched  to  him  to  whose  advancement  he  was  naturally  not  indifierent, 
could  it  have  been  legitimately  obtained,  and  $o  whose  interests  he 
was  any  thing  but  callous,  he  was  induced  to  decline  the  proffered 
honour.  Off  the  Bench  be  showed  himself  a  fine,  hale,  hearty  old 
man;  >ud  when  he  put  on  his  bupkskips  and  other  Nimrpd  attributes 
of  dre^i  verily  he  might  have  be^  taken  for  some  anqient  and  long- 
■  practised  hunMman«  for  he  w^^  powerful  of  make,  9tt^^  of  limb,  of 
active  hi^bits,  blufil  boldi,  and  soinewhi^t  uncouiteous  when  he  would* 
Lord  Kenypn  used  to  eye  his  Prestons  with  ineffably  contempt,  as  he 
refiected,  uppn  the  imprp^idency  of  his  brother  judgQ ;  auq  regard 
his  oipm  interminable  doeskins,  on  which  age  had  bestpwed  a  hue 
scarcdy  less  sombre  than  the  silken  robe  that  hid  them,  and  to  which 

*  I  also  am  a  brother.  f  Brotherhood. 
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Icmg  rablibg  (a  practice  he  bad  when  he  oharged  the  Jury)  gave  a' 
gUm  that  aoy  poUaher  of  mahogady  might  have  envied. 

^*  It  «Ba»  as  I  letneinheri  on  a  fine  snminef  morning,  (if  auch  a  thing. 
be  amomgat  the  other  fine  things  of  London*)  that  returning  to  town 
throng^  .the  fieUs  north  of  the  metropolis,  at  an  unusually  eariy  hour* 
I  obaenred  before  me  .one  whose  strange  movements  and  unaccount* 
aUe  geaturea  led  me  at  first  to  the  belief  of  his  being  deranged ;  for 
m,  mth  iknrm  as  upright  aa  Lord  Tanterden's  conduct,  he  paced  ner- 
vouaty  and  manfiiUy  along,  he  threw  alod  as  he  went  a  ponderoua 
caulgM,  which,  having  performed  the  requisite  numbei*  of  evolutions  in 
upper  air,  was  caught  in  his  powerful  grasp  as  it  fell,  and  again  expe- 
dited on  high,  with  as  much  energy  as  it  was  caught  in  its  descent, 
with  ease.  Long  he  pursued  this  violent  exercise,  with  a  degree  of  per- 
sevesance  and  exertion  that  would  have  exhausted  a  round  dosen  of 
the  dandies  of  this  day,  and,  while  he  thus  gave  play  to  his  muscles, 
trod  lightly  and  firmly :  hia  figure  was,  as  1  said,  strong  and  not  in- 
ek^am;  he  was  habited  in  black,  and  with  the  utmost  care  and  neat-* 
neaa,  and  my  curiosity  was  awakened  to  ascertain  who  might  be  thia 
matinal  athlite.  As  I  approached  him,  he  turned  suddenly  without 
discontinuing  his  gymnastics,  or  evincing  the  slightest  embarrassment 
at  being  observed ;  and  to  my  low  and  reverent  courtesy,  the  cudgei-> 
playiaig  Chief  Justice  removed  his  beaver  and  replaced  it,  while  yet  his 
fitf-aent  Djerrid  was  aomersetting  above,  and,  clutching  it  again,  pur« 
sued  hia  homeward  course  to  breakfast,  amd  then  to  law.  I  am  morally 
certain  that  he  often  wiahed  in  Court  that  he  had  but  that  vivacious 
shilelah  in  hia  grasp  when  as  some  brother  in  a  moment  of  brief  ex-« 
citemem— *^I  luiow  not  how  it  is,  but  no  sooner  has  some  dull,  long« 
ylodding  jurisconsult,  by  the  eppecial  compassion  of  the  Chancellor  for 
his  age  or  infirmitiea,  been  vested  with  the  coif,  than  all  hia  homelier 
and  quiescent  ideas  became  active,  deranged,  and  unsettled ;  and  the 
hlaek  patch  on  hia  wig  has  the  immediate  effect  of  a  blister  on  the 
headt  without  the  beneficial  results  of  that  vesicatory  application  in 
n^gard  to  the  &ver.of  the  brain.  There  may  be  some  secret  with  the 
craft  or  brotherhood ;  but  the  comparison  is  unfair,  as  there  is  no  una- 
nimity in  their  association  ;  it  is  rather  a  Carbonari  meeting,  where  all 
are  couaina.and  all  coaeniog,  where  their  language  and  manners 
are  acarcely  less  common  than  their  pleas.  Sir  James  was  learned  as 
a  lawyer,  sind  a  aound  Judge,  with  some  trifling  bias,  it  may  be  (haply 
^>  hinaelf  unknown)  towarda  the  *  powers  that  be  ;'  his  feelings  were 
warm  and  readily  excited,  but  without  irritability,  although  his  voice 
and  manner  might  often  induce  the  idea  that  his  passions  had  been 
c&c^udly  arouaed  I  never  beheld  him  more  earnest  and  energetic 
than  on  occasion  of  charging  the  Jury  in  an  action  tried  before 
him  between  the  late  John  Kemble,  as  proprietor  of  Covent-garden 
Theatre,. and  Henry  Clifford  the  barrister,  when  the  merits  of  &  ee* 
lebrated  0«  P.  Row  came  under  discussion,  and  Clifford  stood  the  ad« 
vecate  of  popular  rights  (more  fitly  termed  popular  wrongs^  aa  the 
Hagedian  the  defender  of  his  interests  and  property.  The  opinion  of 
the  Chief-Justice  was  warmly  and  decidedly  expressed  in  favour  of  the 
latter,  and  in  prejudice  of  the '  honest  counsellor,'  and  his  exposition  of 
the  law  of  the  case  was  so  forcibly  opposed  to  the  legality  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Filt  party,  that,  relying  upm  its  efi^t  on  the  twelve 
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'  good  m<|tt  -an A  true/  lie  hciitattd  noiy  on*  tkriv^iaiirii^-^Ctt  im  nan 
timdy  certainly.;  fiir  a  Terdict,  if  k  bo  renvniblo^rJiiMiU  «mes  bo«BK' 
t]eiptttod)-"to«ddfeM  tke  people*  in  endnaMitiag-tofinipreBe^oa  their 
minda  the  impropriety  ^of  the  condact  pwikied  .toewrdaihe  theairieal 
nuMiageit  and  in.  eautieaing  them  agahiet  '^  .lecunenee  of  aoeoet 
teodii^Mthe  dvrtnrhaetce  of  the' public  peaec^  aa&wriiiek  'iiieiihi  be 
no«(  pvon^mieedv  hythe  deeictantlf  »j|iu^hBpaiaial^  and  enlightened 
jmiy,  eqiiAHy^mjuatifieUeiieadsMkve^ted  Weerreckien  -of)  oeitniiing'- 
cb«riMt^ry(ivhiiih«viK»ildronanf  fetee  ooca«eny  be  as  stneiD&y  as  de*« 
cidedlyenfore0(L'  •  He. had  aeatce^  ended  hie  addreae  ere.  the  twelve 
inatterH9f-l««t  judgei  appeared  id.  the  hex,  end  at  once  ganre  mm  ubuu^ 
moui  end'  uaqeaUied  iftardjett  in  ftfpoeur  of  Qiffiwd,  with  daniagiBa' 
agawstKenible  (trifUng-in  amoiint,  it  is  trae),  in  direct  cfmiradietiefi«y 
&  directions  of  the  Jadgei  and  aa  much  to  bis  amaaenient  and  disap*^ 
pointnent  as  to  the  Higfi  delight  of  the  assembled  motion,  which  illed* 
the  Hall  iO' eager  and  4mxiou8  expectation  of  the  event.   One  inwalttn- 
tary  shout  of  eeatasy,  proioegcd  and  foroeftil  as  the  well««expsessed  ai^' 
pirations  of  Dontiyhfook  fair — as  a  gentle  difference  of  opinion  at  a- 
female  Bible  So€iety**^s  the  simultaneons  bursc  of  a  Drur3hLaD» 
chorus  in  the  Coronation  Anthem — as  the  war-cry  of  filty  men  or 
two  women  in  a  fight, — rang  through  the  Hall,  startled  Lord  SUen-* 
borough  Ni  bis  distant  den,  threw  Lord  Eldon's  nervea  into  Chuoeryy 
and, excited  many  a  qhickly-successive  pinch  of  snuff  from  Sir  Aichi** 
bald  Macdonald  in  bis  hold,  completely  exchequecing  his  ideas*     I 
never  saw  a  man  so  thoroughly  posed  as  Sir  James ;  he  stood  agfaaaty 
thunderstruck^  and  confounded ;  for  when  moved  he.  always  got  opov 
his  leet>*-he  cast  one  glance  of  fear  and  distrust  at  the  rebellions  ^do- 
%^f  aad'With  a  wrathful  shake  of  head,  which  diew  down-chinda  of 
powdei^lrom  his  perr uque,  left  the  court  hastily,  and  in  silence. 

**  I  remember  Lord  Codirane  passing  throagh  the  Hall  at  liie  mo- 
ment hJCi  new-found  constituents  were  indulging  tbdr  voeal  propeoai- 
tiesi.  With  all  his  service,  he  was  neither  weatherbeatea  nor  oare-wor* 
then.  There  was  an  expresswn  of  curiosity  and  wonder  in  his  true 
Caledonian  and  right  manly  countenance,  as  he  viewed  the  vagaries  of 
Westminster.  He  knew  as  little  of  his  companiens  at  that  time  as  he 
did  of  either  disgrace  or  fear.  To  him  it  was  tndy  Scot  and  Lot — a 
little  time  end  much  was  changed.  Twenty  years  Imve  since  gone  by, 
and  with  them  Bonaparte  and  South  American  slavery,  die  Turkish 
power  in  Greece,  Brummel  and  Skeffington,  Sheridan  and  Canning, 
bheriff  Parkins  and  Joanna  Southcote,  Kemble,  Clifibrd,  O.  P.  Rowe^ 
and  what  not  ? 

''  There  was  also  Sir  Giles  Rooke,  a  good,  quiet,  simple, '  sad,  and 

Sentlemanlike  person/  who,  after  having  devoted  a  long  life  to  the  ar* 
uous  study  of  the  law,  was  seized  in  his  patriardial  days  with  a  taste 
for  novel*reading — Mrs.  Raddiffe,  George  Walker,  the  Bumey,  and 
even  the  emanations  of  the  Minerva  Press.  He  was,  it  is  said,  as  litde 
choice  in  the  selection  of  writers  as  eager  in  the  perusal  of  their  wocka  ; 
and  with  all  the  fervour  of  a  curtain-firing  chambermaid,  would  saeri'- 
fice  the  hours  best  adapted  to  repose  and  rest,  after  the  wearying 'da- 
ties  of  the  day,  to  the  enjoyment  of  maudlin  sentiment  or  the  horrors 
of  overstrained  romance.  Often  would  the  morning  sun  find  SirGilea 
in  bed,  pursuing,  with  no  wonted  ardour,  the  progress  of  some  tale  of 
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vmowm  of  Iof»  ;i'y«ni«ifiat]iig  in  «be' deeper  tniieries  of  *  Ftol  Sen* 
sMkj^  «r>tfae  mhMiiier'hoiWBft  mi  more  perplexed  mfatentB  of*  The 
Dttub  Nun^^iiBog^iMdiiindt'  •>  Had^ir  Waker  been  then,  itiMroilld 
haveiiioeiD  q[*iteMMNKhef>  <tlimif ;    but' it  ims  etMiige  to  see  ^ne  of 
leermng  end  of  imtmt$o*mnplofwL'   if  I  ^remeMbet*  well,  facNrei^ry  Me 
wae  a  iMmiAife*  AMnUyi  he  bid  a<bf«tfa«rj  who,  ^ft^f^lifltiiig  seivnd  his 
KiBg-witfatcBeditoiii^  the  anny,  ebendoned  hie  witiye  eovntiyl^  the 
]aad(ii#tfa9t>U?e  ifld'iiijtde^*aiidt  beiMttb'^eloudleM  t^ltniee  ahd  eian^' 
fkiesy^eonght'eceiies-  better  adapted  to  hift'taBte  thanr  those  hie  proper' 
laad^effmded.-'   With  »  spirit  «f  reeearehs  e  miaA  riclllf  etdt^  #Mh' 
knoiiledge,  and  a  imrt  Boming  witb  charity  to  all  meffkiml,  bte  eitii*-'* 
bliibed  hishead^qnartere  at  Rhodes,  withki  the  very  w^s  once  pos- 
scaed.  by  the  "Knights  of  St.  John/ whence- he  would  occesiooaMj  visit' 
iobi»yaBhtthe  bwitifal  islande  of  the  Gveeian  archipelago,  or  direct' 
hiaioetteK/io  those  of  the  Septinsular  Republic,  his' worth  and  amiable* 
qesiitiwiawrtflny bJBttt »  grateftd  recepuo&  whithersoever. he" went. '  His 
oelleeftieo*ef  medala  and  mannecnpni  were  ssMto  hayeiieen  erttremely 
valaabie ;  bat  when  Colonel  Roofce  died  (in  Rhodes,"!  believe),  it  is* to 
be  feared  ithat  they  became  the  spoil  of  those  who  more  largely  bene-' 
ted)  by  hisf  boun^  while  living,  than  they  were  disposed  to  evince  a' 
doe  veipect  for  his  memory  when  dead. 

,**•  Heath'  seemed  in- his  very  dotage ;  and  he  who  beheld  the  ioane' 
expeeeaionr  of  his  featares'-^bis  seeming  abstraction  from  things' around  * 
— ^-palsied  motiaa  of  his  head»— the  death-like  paleness  of  hi^  conn* 
tenance,  and  reflected  on  his  large  account  of  years,  must  have  re*' 
gatded  him  valfa  sentiments  of  compassion,  and  esteemed  him  more  a 
moebery.than  an  ornament  to  the  place  oo  which  he  had  intruded;* 
yet  hia  moral  fecukies  were  far  superior  to  his  physical  powel«:  aad* 
when  in  tienndoas'  aeoents  he  laboured  to  convey  his  opiniOA  'bn  a 
case  of -iegal  di£Bciilty,  one  was  only  the  more  astonished'  at  the  inte-* 
giity  of  his  mind,,  the  clearness  of  his  views,  and  his  force 'of  mebiory.' 
When  raised  >  to  the  Bench,  he  pmitively  refbeed  to  be  knijghted,' 
and  no  entreaty  eoidd  prevail  upon  him  to  attend  at  court  for  that  par-< 
pose. .  Preeedent  and  custom  were  urged  in  vain,  and  he  lived  and 
diedjplaiii  John  Heath. 

**  On  the  deesase  of  Sir  James  Mansfield,  Sir  Vicary  Otbbs  was  nomi- 
nated his  successor, -and  never  waS'  there  a  man  more  eminently  qua- 
lified by  legal  erudition  for  that  high  station.  He  had  strong  natural 
talcaty  learning,  and  great  eloquence;  and,  as  he  ascended  the  Bench, 
he  divested  himself  in  a  great  degree  of  that  asperity  of  character  which 
had  disdnguiBhed  him  at  the  Bar,  and  of  the  extreme  severity  by  which 
hia  conduct  as  a  Crown  officer  had  been  undoubtedly  marked.  If  he 
wave  opposed  most  hostilely  to  the  public  press  (more  so  than  it  waa 
gaaerally  deemed  circumstances  might  have  warranted),  he  might  per- 
haps urge,  in  apology  of  his  conduct,  the  interpretation  he  felt  himself 
oiliiaeientiously  bound  to  give  to  the  duties  of  his  office  in  times  of 
tnoiaikrand  of  danger :  hia  feelings  as  a  man  were  in  no  wise  identified 
with  bis  measures  as  a  minister  of  the  law ;  he  assumed  the  Bench  upon 
the  purest -principles,  and  proved  himself  an  upright  and  temperate 
judge.  It  was  unfortunate  that,  hm  constitution,  ever  delicate,  had  been 
severely  tried  by  excessive  study  and  labour ;— circumstances,  too, 
connected' with  his  private  life) had  cruelly  thwarted  his  better  nature : 
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and,  alvQtdy  tiibieblel  to  wmA  fbfumktiMmtibff  hthmi  mtmctfy 
ateefided  the  judfOMSCHMftt  wlien  %  j^Homkh'^ewmu  vUib  oocwmhI. 
ia  •  ^ktaiit  lind  to  one  w$ar  in  Uood  as^ter  to  Ui.  a&ettfMit,  con^ 
ftned  a  shock  upon  kw  ajpaicm  which  hia  weakaned  powcn  m^htaofe 
tupporty  and  he  died.  It  la  Miered,  of  a  ktoken  keaft* 

^  Sir  John  Rkhardson  was  oae  of  6ibb»!e  oallee^fwl.  Themidaigbt 
Uap  had  dried  up  ta  kin  aU-  ihe  ssveBgtkaaing  luieaa  of  lift;  pde# 
oAiMsiated,  and  deUoate,  ha  aecepiad  btu  etriiggkd  not  for  the  Mtenr 
tkm  of  hh  faoaooraj'^he  was*  ^La  lagge  teaaa  corpora' *T-nand  bo- 
wMjrdetef mined  >to  dierish  wka^  litde  remained  to  him.  of  oBtHenoi^ 
and,  most  unfai«iyerlik«,  reeig^oed  plaoe,  patronage^  and  prajift.  iWiib 
a  Shandean  epirit,  he  horrified  the  ChaacelkMr,  ai^l  vpaot  at  oneoall 
kis  liordehip*^  ideaa  reapectiog  the  '  fitness  of  things/  bjr  thioiasag  Ua 
wig  and  gown  and  some  tkoMaods  a  year  carelessly  aft  his  iaatt  as  ko 
annonne^  kis  intent  of  seeking  the  lair  and  keakiifiil  skoraa  of  >4k0 
Mediterranean,  attd  leate  law  and  lawyers,  scsskhib,  circiiita«.aad.tkal 
sort  of  rigmarole,  for  ever  behind  him.  This  ex  qfido  inffiisasiiaa' 
IS  said  »osi  miglitily  ^  have  discooaposed  bis  LosdAip :  and  as  Sir 
John  reasoned  of  Malta  and  Sicily— Naples,  Btna»  and  Veswfina^-^ 
oranges  and  ananas — laeryma  Chrtsti,  aBacaroniy-and  plesaniB  to  eoma 
^•^verily  he  most  grievously  confounded  die  keeper  of  the  icsls,  who^ 
except  from  Lord  Londonderry,  knew  as  little  about  snob  things 
(Ifeaven  help  him)  as  ho  did  of  Mr.  I^el,  Sir  Waker  Seott,  or  Jerany 
Bendiatt  himself.    He  awora  that  his  then  Vioe  bad  bitten  Sir  Mbn-: 


that  there  was  a  Carbonari  oonspiraey  anwng  the  jadgew  i  ihsf  fisal^ 
and  Park,  and  Bailey,  and  hqply  old  Wood  and  Alazandar^  would  dl 
s66a  follow  ihe  example,  leaving  Littleton  for  Lanaroni,  >diaiODttila«f 
hw  for  those  of  Ferdinand  and  Pins.   In  short— but  it  woatd  not  dof^ 


ike  Bterne,  i^ith  lijB^theart  and  lighter  healthy  (Ricbarisan  fpraatly 

I  person,)  ho  would  bare  kia  way  and 

wiH:  and  unmoved  by  the  tears  of  Chancery-— the  predictions  of  P«k 


resembles  the  Bnglish  Rabelais  in  pmon,)  ho  would  bare  I 


of  dangers  uneonteinplated  beforo-^the  charge  of  Beat,  or  the  implor* 
iif^  looks  of  his  brother  ooifs,  he  disbarred  himself  from  their  emfaffane, 
and  with  the  trav^ing  directions  of  his  friend,  <  tTotker  Sir  Jofani' 
for  his  guide,  reserved  to  taste  those  pleasures  by  which  his  mind  bad 
been  seduced,  as  the  travelled  Vioe  would  recount  to  wondering. benchers 
and  petrified  judges,  on  a  grand  day  at  laocoka'a  Ian,,  the  riakUMsa  of 
San  Carkh^the  admirable  nchiteeture  of  La  S«alar-rAe  glories  of  fiin 
Fietro— the  soft  delights  of  the  midnigbt  8erenata^~«be  genevoos  qua- 
lities of  the  exhilarating  Aleatico — the  palatable  gout  ^Rondglioaa 
— ''  la  bellezza  della  Paesana  Toseana,"  f  or  the  soul-subduing  f[^naes 
of  Aie  dark-eyed  Napolitana.  Verily  his  Honour  has  much  lo.asMwnr 
fior ;  and,  if  Brougham  do  but  succeed,  luckily  for  John  fiuU,  in  oMtf 
ting  off  the  resources  of  the  profession,  at  home,  its  msosbers  may  JMt 
as  well  pa<^  up  toga  and  wig,  and  hie  them  also  to  Naples,  for.k^is 
1K>  less  the  seat  of  pleasure  than  it  is  of  law :  and  many,  I  assuna  dtsai« 
wffl  suit  admirably  well  there.  What  pleasure, to  behold  thesovftwo 
modern  Minoses  ;<— Equitss  and  Lex  Communis  arm  in  ami  ;M.|ke  tis&B 
sages  of  die  land  disporting  them  on  the  borders  of  the  Bay  of  Napiea 
^-eyeing  the  melon-bearing  bruneite  with  no  flaw-finding  eye  ;-««4>Kt- 

*  Law  wUlwut  body.  f  The  besatj  of  the  Tuscaa 
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t  mfiMfi' Jttid  giMtfid  sigiioriile  ef  lb«  8tNri«4i  To- 
ledo \  ifijpiliiig  tkmoMbf^M  *  d«  che  «  pane  il  sole/*  with  die  ee- 
veury  Betriimii  and  kwo^Mpirtng  gleneee  of  eome  feaieie  Kiiebeaer, 
jamMA  and  liveljF,  w  cbe  epes  eir----«i<io,  with  am  elected  Uueb, 
cxdabns  in  the  deUeioiis  hogiiege  of  bk  delidoiie  land,  <  Dio  fl  ti 
pcKdouiy't  as  ekber  elder  raptaiottaly  detcanto  €«  tho  beautiee  of  form 
and  fiMime  of  thon«t«ktowii  maid  of  Saota  Lueia ; — or  to  obaerve  them 
qfufibg  long  dmoghiB  of  deliglil  aod- '  oeqea  gdate/  from  the  heiide 
of  eome  laiighlif^oviiig  *  vagaose'l  of  ^e  «  Raa  dei  Gtiaati.il  I9* 
deeditee  betlev,  far  better  iSluai  the  Lew^,  I  ratfier  envy  the  laay  Las* 
mooe  '  the  &iv  hvunankiee  of  hie  retigioo/  who  flode  no  ill-grudged 
eaatniaBoe  in  the  fruits  end  waters  of  &  lil^eral  land,  and  who  enjoye 
ihemetvetohed  *  in  the  oye  o'  the  son/  upon  the  sands  of  his  lorely 
bay  1  than  ho  who*  having  waeted  n  wearisome  and  dell  exislenee  in 
h^oiione  etn^»  ta  poorly  reeompenecd  by  tardy,  weakh  and  tU« 
thnedhenoun^  when  thocest  for  ihe  enjoyment  of  eWher  bee  long  einofe 
pmt.aiwny*  ■ 

^'Giibrd  I  bane  told  you  of--hie  reign  in  the  Common  Pleas  was  of 
bnafdnratian;  bni  white  there  he  held/ the  fraternity  with  an  iron 
hmid,  and  made  them  winoe  within  his  despot  grasp.  The  riag-pre- 
aenting  eoife  were  ae  happy  to  get  rid  of  him  as  Brougham  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  or  the  No  Popery  paraone  of  Canning. 

'^liastcame-^^mais  il  fimbcommenoerpar  le  commencement.'  Ser- 
jeaBt  Beet  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  meet  popalar  advooates  oi  his 
day ;  when  popularity  was  worth  somedikig,and  its  attainment  more  up- 
UU  work  than  it  baa  aince  heeome.  To  great  tident  imd  leaning  he 
nailed  aalnN's  mother-wtt,  and  a  mannorfrank,  nnafieeted,  and  enga^i^. 
Ho  hnda  taste  too  lor  eoeial  enjoyment^  wUdb  he  has  not  yet,  I  be- 
lieve, reaignsd^  and  the  lawyer  had  never  vanquished  the  man  in  him. 
Ha  waadways  ardent  and  often  bohl  in  the  diachargeof  his  duties  %  had 
much  of  homely  and  useful  ebquenoe  with  high  moral  eounige  (  fiddi 
ha  had  more) ;  with  none  of  the  solemnity  of  Sie  pleader,  or  the  pert- 
■em  of  the  Seijeant,  he  identiied  hie  feeUngs  eo  efbeinaUy  with  the 
esnae  he  eepensed  (when  it  justified  their  being  called  into  action,)  lihat 
■o  man  probably,  ever  so  widl  satisfied  a  losing  client  as  Seijeant  Beat. 
It  wtaa  quite  dehgbtful  to  see  him  too  in  a  eonsulution  at  chambers— 
dioeated  of  ^  Ibitnality  and  stiflhesa— his  corporeal  attributes  duly  re- 
firedbed,  knocking  some  long-winded  didactic  Coke  upon-  Littleton  dis- 
sertation on  the  head  by  untimely  piquant  and  mirth-stirring  jest,  until 
the  very  dark  and  rigid  musdes  of  poor  Romilly  himself  would  relax 
perforce  that  **  Lancashire  witch,"  Jockey  Bell,  for  once  forgetting 
Law  and  mathematics,  would  join  in  the  ]augh--even  Preston  afib^d 
one  of  his  equivocal  and  hidf-firightful  cachinnations — while  supple  soli- 
citots  would  anxiously  rustle  among  tb«ir  papers  in  an  attempt  to  con* 
ceal  their  indecorous  jollity,  and  even  th^  bugbearing  abortions  of  the 
Low  could  not  but  venture  to  chuckle  in  t^  rear  of  their  reverend 
masters.  Then  he  hated  refining  and  quiddities,  and  all  the  insufferable 
but  profitaUe  nonsense  of  the  profession ;  he  would  toss  away  impedi- 
ment and  obstacles  by  the  horns  with  more  of  frankness  than  cere- 

*  Vfbsn  the  aun  declines.  f  God  forgive  thee  !  I  Iced  water. 

|(Hrl.  II  GknresUcet. 
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mony ;  crush  objeqtioDS  in  ibe  bud,  >t>injiffltawudy  as  lie  crumbled  the 
ban)^  mti^  in  ^^  ^pocket  of  hi^  n^bfit,  fpau  mitkcmi  rfgerdiog  tfam, 
aiidJtK>mog  out  hit  senteutious  eayi  witbitiM«aott>  ofinevkyi  limp  oo'to 
his  chambers  with  fun  and  good-fauiMMw  ialiM<counlena6ce,  noddAig 
to  all  of  human  kind  he  knew  with  heartiness  and  &m3iarity,  not  even 
forgetdngt  in  the  bountiful  dispensation  of  friendly  acknowledgment, 
old  Sam  the  shoe-blacky  who  would  hastily  throw  away  his  polisher, 
and  the  arm-inu^ocb|e4  boot  ip  a^smve.a  Wellington  posoion.iihiohthiiB 
had  learned  of  tb0  Bloomsbury  and  Inna  of  Court  Asseciation  (he^  wa» 
extt^mfl  polisher  to  fihe-oovpe)-  to  saloce  with  due  observaoee- him  whom 
the  eooentrio  rubber  of  shoes  wouM  deign  to  term  Brother  Best  1 
nerer  Vftreld  him  at  .that  season  of  the  day  but  Foote  ih  the,  Lf  me 
Lpve^  wputd  force  himself  on  my. memory  :  for  he  could  dr^lh;  .Ua 
wine  ^d.4avoMr. that  of  od^ers  with  many  a  well-told  tale  and  pbasaat 
sayii^g.  I  ^eady  fear  however,  that,  like  FalstaS;  with  hisweil^'ac^ 
quired  digtoty  he/proooses  <  lo  reform  and  liva  clean.'  Frolic  and 
good  taste  forbid^^if  Brother  Wilde  will  but  act  as  saf^ty-yalye'for'the 
oocasfotaal^xplosioff  of  the  superabundant  gas  of  incUgnatidaufhen  t)^ 
prqvolcing  twitches  of  the  gout  and  Morning  Chronicle  torment  turn, 
hip.vrill  long  live  respected  and  beloved  as  a  man,  and  have  many  aao^ 
ther  opportunity  for  boating  it  with  Brother  Burroughs  in  faia  few  .but 
joyful  ivaoations. 

M  Justice'  Parkt  by  no  very  desirable  luck  in  the  adjudieataon  of  es- 
traovdinary  criminal  causes,  is  known  to  the  public  quite  as  w^  as 
Irving,  Hunt,  Alderman  Waithman,  the  Green  Man,  or  the  battle  of 
Navarino.  At  the  Bar  he  was  never  prominent,  although  his  admirably 
written  '  Treatise  on  Insurance*  procured  him  ample  business,  which 
he  ey^m,  cenAup^  in  a,p)ain,  efficient,  and  somewhat  noisy  mMsnen 
I^SiffoiM/Wiashamfaiand  devoid  of  distinctness;  his-  eraSory  withont 
eflfect  r  and  he'^would  speak  with  as  mudi  warmth  on  a  dry  questibib 
of  ipercandle  law  as  Erskine  when  he  deemed  the  liberties  of  his 
ooui^try.^  stake,  or  Garrow  when,  after  a  perplexing  crosa^examina*- 
tion,  he  had  beautifully  intangled  a  suborned  witness,  and  having  o«ee 
got  his  head  under  bis  arm  milled  him  moat  unmercifitUy  witd  he  couM 
n6  longer  stand  or  go,  but  only  He.  Park,  however,  was,  and  is,  unir 
versaUy  respected— he  is  a  man  of  honour  and  integrity,  with  much 
w^mth  of  feeling,  and  no  one  more  heartily  despiaeaany  thing,  lowv 
grovelling,  or  mean,  than  he  does." 


EPIGRAM   TO   A   NEW-MADE    BARONET. 

Imitated  from  Martial, 

Though  I  do  Sir  thee,  be  not  yaxa,  I  pray^ 
I  Sir  my  monkey  Jacko  every  day. 


JJI 
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Tm  btok  1fiW^Mfb(i^'i#6  air^tSi^  ^i^roducHon  of  Mr.  Ward,  his  Majesty's 
Gfaaig^d/Affvins  taH;1ie  €to«aiikh«ttt "of  Mexico,  whose  misatoii  o^minaioed 
in«JU)i]^]3S^j«»i«oiiMufidiiitorAha^  ' 

The  iuibrmation  commupicated  by  ACr^  Wiuod  is  ptinQipaUyi  though  Jbjr  jio ' 
means  exdusivelyj  either  o^a  politjipal  wy.  (cq^m^xeuX ^ct^a(i^]^  aivd.4H^- 
less  of  the  most  authentic  as  well  as'mo^  repent  description,  7he  worlf 
is'  «6nipr«hetided:  in  she  booki^  and,  from  a  concis^  sia^ment  of  th^  re- 
sp^lv«eollteiit^<^f 'these,  the  ¥e*d(^df '^e  pretetit  pj^es  will  inmiei 
&Ml«lgdoUeot42ie:vatog&of  ih^Hlilsio^rthe^^lMhW'^M^  T»i^  l^ 

Fiff^iW3«^i:8|Miwded  into  iotr  ffodblu^  (^y\Wigla^to^li&v^hAn\dn»ali 


d  n^hmter^.)  ioibrnig  us  of  the  ^^  l<Mmbci9S»iGa^o0Mt6tm«iiue»  and  < 
ie"  ef  Mexico;  its  "Population j"'        ~ ■       ' 


IT  *  r    its"Ero4uoti^ps;"  ^ndtfie^Spa- 

niillxJblohial^System/'  under  which  it  was  anciently  goverped.  In.  the 
Seettnrf  Bdok',  We  have  the  history  of  the  Revolution;  from  1608  to  ^824. 
\1A»  dfttrf'W'ttfe  final  overthrow  and'death  of  Hurttdifj'Wthe  Third;  the' 
deooritikiMi  of!  the  "Present  Form  of  Cover  nment»;"'*ikt5Dot[i]ffo  V^  the  statil 
of  ..Religions  Establishments  and  feeiiiigs,  and  of  the '  Amif / '  N  Kvy,  and 
Ti:a4ej.pmd.  reflections  on  the  former  and  probable. &tui}e.i«^oflAooe  of 
the  la^t. .  The  Fourth  Book,  oomnrising  four  seetion^  ».fdavjot44.Ao,the 
"  Miives  of  Mexico  ;"  and  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  to  the  •/Personal  J^arrative" 
of  t3ke'  aathor ;  that  is,  to  a  narrative  of  his  excursions  in  the  county.  The 
Apj^ndix'soppfies  some  political  papers,  and  some  local  descriptions,  ftoxd 
tfaBiiieiistofrtcentwrHefs.  '  -  '■■'    '•  ''^  '  - 

Upon  the  difficulty  of  writing  the  truth  concerning  the  eommeyetal  pr<^ 
8pep(li^<of  JHexieo,  in  soeh  &in«mer  aa  to  meet  4he  pmenli^iaste>o^fiubl!lB 
feel^  in  Engiland  upon  that  subjecty  Mr.  Ward,  in  his  prefaee,  hua  lUiiii 
expressed  himself : 

*•*'  U  is  difficult  for  a  person  who  is  desirous  to  lay  before  the  Pablic/  an  iiapefrtial ' 
vieV  of  the  present  state  and  capabilities  of  Mexico,  to  determine  exactly  at  .what 
polbttO  odmmence  his  undertaking. 

^  {flUtte  -y^ars  ago,  nothing  was  questioned  that  ootxld  tend  to  enhaneethe  opiAibiK 
ent^sortumd  wf  its  retoonses.    Now,  the  most  csutieos  assei4ioiis«Me  wtdAvm^mVttd 
smileyjmdfaqtsi  howev^well  deroenstrated,  are  hardly  4dinHttdoto  jhijiiif^^ifi. 
they  mQitate  a^nat  a  preconceived  opinion.  .  •  .., 

^"llds  state  of  tnings  is,  perhaps,  the  natural  consequence  of  the  advantage  that 
wt^4tkum  €§  the  first  removal  of  those  barriers,  which  so  long  separt^ted.tke  Old 
WofUt/niBi  Ae  New,  by  men,  some  of  whom  were  themselves  enihilslaMs,  whfle 
maoQQr  had  no  beOer  ol^eet  than  to  turn  the  enthusiasm  of  otfaersteeaooiHit^  Botb^ 
unfprtiuiately,  concurred  in  exciting  the  ima^atioa  of  the  ignocant  1^  pictujrai  of 
a  state  of  thmgs,  that  could  have  no  foundation  in  nature  or  truth. 

^  Tiewetf  through  the  medinm  of  delusive  hope,  Spanish  America  presented  no- 
th]ng>liatepnttpeoU  of  nnaUoyed  advantage.  Great  and  instantaneous  success  was 
to  attend  every  enterprise  there,  without  the  employment  of  those  means,-  upos 
which  the  experience  of  the  world  has  hitherto  proved  success  to  depend.  Time, 
industry,  perseverance,  a  knowledge  of  the  scene  upon  which  operations  were  to 
oommenoe, — of  the  men  by  whom  ^ey  were  to  be  conducted,— of  the  language  and 
pecoiiarities  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  to  be  carried  on ;  all  these  were 
stated  to  be  considerations  of  minor  importance ;  capital  alone  was  represented  as 
wanting ;  and  facta,  important  in  thenselTes,  were  so  warped  and  distorted,  in 
order  to  favour  this  theory,  that  when  its  fallacy  was  demonstrated,  the  facts  feU  to 
the  ground  with  the  superstructure  which  had  been  raised  upon  them. 

^*'  Unexampled  credulity  amongst  the  di8iq[>pointed,  was  succeeded  by  obstinate 
unbelief.  Transatlantic  States  and  adventures  were  inv(^ved  in  one  indiscriminate 
condemnation ;  and,  even  at  the  present  day,  enterprises  of  the  gpreatest  public  uti- 
lity are  stigmatized  as  bubbles,  because,  during  a  period  of  unbridled  speculation, 
bubbles  may  have  been  recommended  by  a  similarity  of  form  to  the  notice  of  the 
public. 

*  Mexico  in  1827.  By  H.  O.  Ward,  E^q.  his  Majesty^s  Charg^  d* Affaires  in 
that  Country  during  the  Years  i885,  18216,  and  part  of  1827.    TwoVob.  8vo. 
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«« It  is  potiible,  that  on  a  dbier  ezaininat^  of  the  mbjfct,  we  may  find  that  lb* 
ezpectations  of  1824,  and  the  despondency  of  18S8,  originate  in  the  same  cause, — 
niuilely,  a  want  of  proper  data  for  the  ngulatian  of  our  dpinimis ;  ibd  ic  Is  the 
Hope  of  being  able  to  supply  these  data,  with  regard  to  ene  veir^  interesting  portioik 
of  the  former  dominions  fi  Spain,  that  has  iiidttoed  me  to  undertake  my  present 


^  After  these  ptelimiittry  nmuvks,  it  will  be  tbe  biuineM  of  A»  entaing 
pttl^  to  take  a  cunoiy  view  of  *^  Mezioo  in  1897/'  under  the  entt  leriea 
of  heads  presented  by  Mr.  Ward. 

t.  The  internal  geography  of  Mexico  is  still  but  imperfectly  known;  but 
Its  boundaries^  or  relative  position,  is  already  defined  with  sufildent  ex- 
actitude. 

.  ««  The  lepobUe  of  Mexioev  whieh  oomprises  the  whole  of  the  vast  tsmtory  teb 
merly  snbjeot  to  the  Vke-royaky  of  New  Spun,  is  bounded  to  the  £ast  and  Seuth- 
east  by  the  Qnlph  of  Mesko  and  the  Caribbean  8ea;  to  die  West  by  the  Paeifici 
totheSooAby  Guatemala,  wliich  oocapies  a  part  of  the  isthmneof  Darien;  and 
to  the  North  by  the  United  States.*' 

Itisaddedy 

^«  It  will  be  peroeired,  by  this  sketeb  of  the  Mexican  territory,  that,  U  the  two 
meet  distant  pointt  of  8.8.E.  and  N.N. W.  (the  southern  extremity  of  Tucaun,  sad 
the  boundary  line,  where  it  runs  into  the  Padflc,)  it  extends  over  twenty-seven 
degveea  of  latitude,  or  1876|  BngUsh  statute  miles.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  in  the 
petaUel  of  SO  N.  lat.  where,  from  the  Red  River  (Rio  Colorado)  of  Texas,  to  the 
eoast  of  Soners,  Humboldt  gives  the  distance  at  364  lei^pies,  of  twenty*five  to  the 


yiaced  between  the  notth  parallels  of  16*  and  iist, 
nearly  two  thousand  miles  in  a  north  and  sonth  directum,)  and  intiiilely 
diversified  as  to  the  elevation  of  its  surface,  the  affricaltural  eapabfliliBa 
alone,  of  this  vast  country,  are  almost  incalculable.  It  is,  however,  in  tro- 
pical, or,  as  it  is  commonly  called  among  ourselves,  in  colonial  prodaeey 
alone,  that  its  fecundity  can  appear.  In  the  production  of  wheat,  its  powers 
must  be  more  limited ;  so  much  so  as  scarcely  to  promise  that  it  can  ever 
appear  in  even  the  adjaoent  West  India  market.  Mr.  Ward  assigns  liia  re*, 
flone  Ibr  not  snpposinff  **  that  tiie  expottatiooa  of  Meiieo  in  eom  will  ever 
be  veiry  considerable 

The  prospects  of  Mexico  as  a ''  manufactoring  country,'*  and  aa  a  ''  na- 
Iftfaiie  oomitry,'*  eome  next  under  connderation. 

Of  tlie  Population,  Mr.  Ward,  after  estimating  it  at  eight  millions,  ob- 
aerves, 

^^  Before  the  revbhitien  this  population  was  divided  into  seven  distinct  castes. 
1.  The  old  Spaniards,  designated  as  Gaohupines,  in  the  history  of  the  dvil  wars. 
ft*  The  Creoles,  or  Whites  of  pure  European  race,  bom  in  America,  and  regarded 
by  the  old  Spaniards  as  natives.  8.  The  Indians,  or  indigenous  copper-coloured 
race.  4.  The  Mesdxos,  or  mixed  breed  of  Whites  and  Indians,  gradually  mei^ng 
into  Creoles,  as  the  cross  with  the  Indian  race  became  more  i«mote.  6.  The  Mu- 
tattoes,  or  descendants  of  Whites  and  Negroes.  6.  The  Zamboe,  or  Chinos,  de^ 
Msendants  of  Negroes  and  Indians.  And,  7*  The  African  Negroes,  either  manti. 
fhitted  or  slaves. 

«« Of  these  Castes,  the  three  lint,  and  the  kst,  wwa  pure^  and  gave  rise,  in  thair 
<iarieas  comblBations,  to  the  oAers;  whieh  again  ware  subdivi&d,  -md  tnJmUumy 
bv  names  expressing  the  relation  borne  bv  each  generation  of  its  descendaatt  ta  Che 
White,  (Quarteroons,  Quinteioons,  &c)  to  which,  as  the  ruling  colour,  any  ap- 
proximation was  desirable.*' 

««  The  Mestieos  (descendants  of  Natives  and  Indians)  are  found  in  every  part  of 
the  country  ^  Indeed,  from  the  very  small  number  of  Spanish  women  who  at  first 
visited  the  New  World,  the  great  mass  of  the  population  has  some  mixture  of  In- 
dian blood.  Few  of  the  middling  classes  (the  lawyers,  the  Curas,  or  parochial 
deigy,  the  artisans,  t^e  smaller  landed  proprietors,  and  the  soldiers, )  could  prove 
themselves  exempt  ttam  it ;  and  now  that  a  connexion  with  the  Abori^nes  has 
ceased  to  be  disadvantageous,  few  attempt  to  deny  it.'* 
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'^  Next  to  tlia  Dore  Indxant,  wliote  number,  in  1903,  was  mppoitd  to  wwd  tw9 
millions  and  a  half,  the  Mestizos  are  the  most  numerous  caste :  it  is,  howerer,  im- 
possible to  ascertain  the  exact  proportion  which  they  bear  to  the  whole  popcd^oQ, 
many  of  them  being,  as  I  have  already  stated,  included  amongst  the  pure  Wmtes, 
who  were  estimated,  before  the  Revolution,  at  1,200,000,  including  from  70  to 
80,0o6  Europeans,  estabhihed  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

«^  Of  the  Mulattoes,  Zambos,  and  other  mixed  breeds,  nothing  certain  is  known. 

«*  ItwiU  be  seen. by  this  skeloh,  that  tho-popuiatioB  of  New  fijpauL  ia  newfieed 
of  TMy  hctoregeneoiis  elements :  indeed,  the  niimbBrles&  shadei  of  dtffmnoe  whi4i 
exist  amongst  its  inhabitants,  are  not  yet  by  any  nwans  eorxectly  asoartaiaed. 

^  The  Indiana,  for  instanocL  who  appear  af  first  sight  to  form  one  grea^  mass, 
near  two-fifths  of  the  whole  population,  are  divided,  and  subdiWded, 
emselTes,  in  the  most  extraordinarv' manner.** 
Tcannot  conclude  this  iketGh  of  the  population  of  Mexioo,  withoat  leinaikiiig 
open  aw  gfeat  advantage  which  New  ^atnei^ienri  oper  her  aeighbeuny  both  to 
the  North  and  South,  in  the  almost  total  'abseace  of  >  pore  African  pgpnlarion  ■  The 
importatkn  ef  ahiTes  into  Mexioo  was  always  inconaideEeUef  and  their  .numbers,  la 
IftS,  did  stotexeeed  NX  thousand.  Of  thweaiimylMrrediedyMny  hate  hews  ma> 
mimittod,aiid  the  rest  ^piitted  dieir  masters  in  IMO,  aad  soi^^freeitoBi  in  the 
naka  of  the  Independent  anny ;  to  that  1  am,  I  beUeve,  justified  in  at^ng^  that 
there  is  now  hardly  a  tingle  tlave  in  the  central  portion  of  the  republic. 

<^  In  Texas,  (on  the  Northern  frontier,)  a  few  have  been  introdneed  by  the  North 
American  lettlers;  but  all  farther  importations  are  preiiibited  by  htw ;  and  provi* 
sion  hs«  been  made  for  securing  the  freedom  of  the  oiBBipring  of  the  slaves  now  in 
existence.  The  number  of  these  must  be  exceedingly  small,  (perhaps  not  exceeding 
fifty  altogether ;)  for,  in  the  annual  solemnity,  which  takes  place  in  the  capit^ 
on  the  16Ui  deptember,  in  commemoration  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Independence 
by  Ii]dalgD,st  Dolores,  a  part  of  which  was  to  consist  in  giving  freedom  to  a  einato 
anriberef  riaves*  whifdk  is  done  by  the  Pnsident  himself^  the  gnatost  diAealty 


ifionnd,  ia  1896,  to  diesoyer  penona,  on  whom  to  bestow  the  boon  of  liberty^ 
end  Xasooh  doabt  whether  any  can  have  been  fortheoninff  in  the  present  vetr. 

^  The  advantages  of  such  a  position  can  only  be  appxeoated  by  those  inio  know 
Iheinflonveoieaoas,  and  dang^r^  with  whidi  a  contrary  order  of  thinas  is  attended. 
In  the  United  States,  where  the  Slaves,  Mukttoes,  and  Free  Blades,  oonstltutB 
more  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole  population,*  they  are  a  constant  source  of  dis<{alet 
and  alarm.*' 

IL  The  fourth  eection  of  the  preceding  book,  in  which  w#.acefuniialied 
with  a  view  of  the  "  Spanish  Colonial  System,"  forms  a  proper  prelude  to 
tha  sobjact  of  tlie  Second  Book^  or  history  of  the  Revolution  torougk  ito 
■  between  the  years  1606  and  1824 ;  because,  in  the  grievanceaeub* 
under  that  sptem,  as,  in  a  great  defpree*  we  are  to  discover  the 
\  of  the  Revolution,  so,  also,  we  are  to  discover  the  grounds  of  belief, 
that  a  return  of  the  country  to  ihe  dominion  of  Spain  is  a  very  improbable 
event.  Mr.  Ward  has  also  justly  thou^t,  that  in  tracing  the  history  and 
\  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  exhibiting  the  feelings  of  the  parties  en- 


gaged, he  has  afforded  to  his  readers  the  wet  means  of  judging  of  the  pre- 
sent stability  of  Mexican  independence ; — a  topic  of  considerable  moment, 
aa  well  under  commercial  as  under  political  views.  To  this  historical  and 
jDOst  Interesting  portion  of  the  volumes  we  are  prevented,  by  our  limits^ 
firom  doing  more  than  making  reference. 

III.  We  pass  to  Mr.  Ward's  description  of  the ''  present  political  conditiea 
ef  the  United  States  of  Mesdoo;"  and  we  pra^Me  this  part  of  our  analysis 
by  a-^fwytation  from  aaoog  the  first  pages  of  the  book,  in  n^oh  the  new 
BDbdivlsiolM  of  the  eonntry  an  itopplied : 

^  The  former  division  of  New  Spain  into  what  was  denominated  the  <  Kingdom 
of  Mexico,'  and  the  Sastem  and  Western  Internal  provinces,  was  never  very 
distinct,  and  is  now  of  liittle  importance ;  as  the  Republic  is  distributed,  under  the 

*  >^  By  the  census  of  1810,  the  total  popuUtion  amounted  to  7,289,903  inhabit- 
aata,  of  whom  1,377,810  were  black,  either  free  or  slaves;  by  that  cf  1890,  the  total 
popalatioa  was  9fa38,28«y  of  whom  1,538,118  were  slaves,  and  233,557  free  people 
of  colour.** 
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preaent  tyBtem,  into  States,  of  which  the  Fedenl  goreroment  ib  competed.  These 
states  are  nineteen  in  number,  and  commence  to  the  South,  with  the  Penintula  Cf( 
y ucuan  or  Merida  to  the  East ;  and  Tabasco,  Las  Chia|Nit»  and  Oazaca  to  the  South 
and  West ;  which  are  followed  in  regular  succession  towards  the  North  by  Vera- 
cruz, Tamaulipas,  San  Luis  Potosi,  New  Leon,  Cohahuihi,  and  Texas,  which  com- 
prise  the  whole  territory  to  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States,  on  the  Oulph  side: 
Ia  Puebla,  Mindoo,  Vafladolid,  Ouadidajara,  Sonora, '  and  Cinidett,  the  Western 
extremities  of  which  border  oft  the  Hadfic ;  and  Qneretaro,  Guanajuato,  Zacate- 
eas,  DuningD,  Chihuahua,  and  New  Mexico,  whidi  occupy  the  ventre  of  the  ooiin- 
try,  and  extend,  between  the  twft  ooeiait,  towai^  the  Northern  fhmtier.  Be- 
yond these  again,  are  old  and  Ke^'CaUfoftila,  (which  in  some  mttfm  is  eaOed  New 
Albion,)  and  the  Indian  t^rrftoiy,  the  ettmt  and  inhabitantft  of  which  are  almoit 
equally  unknown.  The  two  Calfomfae  and  New  Mexico  are  not  yet  admitted  to 
the  rank  of  independent  Statfee,'liieir  population  not  entitling  them  to  be  repre- 
Isented  in  the  Congrewi.  Each  Of  the  o^rs  retnms  a  quota  of  deputies,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  its  inhalMtants.** 

In  sterol  terms,  the  ooBstlUitioa  of  govemmeat  of  the  "  United  Ste^ 
ef  Mexico/'  as  eren  tJw  preceding  extract  will  have  led  the  reader  to  anti- 
cipate, is.  formed  upon  lAe  exaot  model  ef  thikt  of  ik»  "  United  States  of 
North  America ;"  but  the  strenuousness  with  which  the  exdusive  toleration 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  asserted  in  the  former  makes  an  important 
difference.  The  state  of  the  Mexican  church  is  therefore  at  this  moment  a 
subject  of  internal  difficulty.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  the 
Creole,  or  inferior  clerg}'^  were  found  to  be  its  most  active  promoters^  and 
even,  in  several  distinguished  instances,  its  military  leaders. 

-^  Hidalgo,  Morelos.  Matamoxvs,  and  numberless  otheiB,  wb»  perisked  dwing  tktft 
war,  were  all  Cutm^  or  Parish  priests ;  and  the  fiusility  with  wfaieh  theyiadaeod 
the  lower  classes  to  follow  their  stendanls,  at  a  time  when,  a«i  of  twenty  lof.thair 
adheients,  nineteen  knew  nothing  of  the  rights  of  the  cause  in  whitdi'they  wate  «w 
^^ged,  is  no  mean  proof  of  the  advantages  which  the  Crawn  aaight  have.derived 
fym  iheir  support,  had  it  been  secured  by  a  timely  parsieipation  ia  the  benoam  of 
Uieir  profession.*' 

The  point  at  present  to  be  accomplished  is,  that  the  Court  of  Rome  should 
ooQse&t  to  coNOpemte  with  the  Mexican  Government  in  the  manner  of  its 
andent-  co-operation  with  the  Court  of  Madrid ;  but  here  arises  the  dif- 
^fietdty. '  Sbaii  the  Court  of  Rome  acknowledge,  as  an  independent  state,  the 
country  which  the  Most  Catholic  Kinf  still  denominates  a  dependesee  upon 
his  crown  P  The  present  sentitnents  ofthe  Court  of  Rome,  in  the  iiiean*time, 
npon  the  general  question  of  the  relation  between  the  Church  and  all  Civii 
governments,  have  been  unequivocally  declared  to  be  hostile  to  tempond 
sovereignty.    See  page  328,  vol.  i. 

Mr.  Ward,  indeed,  anticipates  that  the  Mexican  Government  will  not 
wait  much  longer  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  papal  chair! — Bui  we  can  afford 
no  farther  space  for  this  part  of  the  subject. 

The  subjects  of  Revenue  and  I'rade  are  treated  in  detml  by  our  author ; 
flBid,  with  respect  to  both,  he  looks  to  the  future  with  an  entire  confidence. 
Connected  with  these  interests,  too,  is  the  question  of  the  permanent  inde- 
pendence of  the  crown  of  Spain;  and  this  is  considered  uy  Mr.  Ward  as 
certain. 

IV.  The  four  sections  on  the  "  Mines  of  Mexico"  will  command  the  most 
critical  attention  from  that  numerous  class  of  English  readers,  the  safety  of 
whose  own  fortunes  and  prospects,  or  the  cheerftilness  of  whose  hopes,  mive 
become  connected  with  the  success  of  the  extensive  operations  of  which, 
with  the  lud  of  English  capital,  they  are  now  the  scene  ;  and  here,  too,  Mt. 
Ward's  anticipations  of  the  future  are  eminently  favourable. 

The  mineraiogv  of  Mexico  is  indeed  an  important  part  of  its  history.  To 
it  belongs,  in  a£iition  to  that  of  its  agriculture,  the  consideration  of  one  of 
its  main  sources  of  national  wealth ;  and  to  it  also  belongs  a  leading  feature 
of  the  geography  of  the  country.  To  the  south  of  Mexico  belongs  its  agri- 
culture, and  to  the  north  its  mines ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  agriculture  ia 
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proper  t6  tiie  lowl«ndii  and  to  tlie  parts  adjaomt  inthar  to  the  Atlantic  or 
Psdfic  Oceans ;  and  the  mines  toe  mated  upon  the  lofty  tidile-land  whhsh  ia 
embraced  by  the  Cordiileraa  of  the  Andes.  A  specimen  of  the  favouiable 
views  entertained  by  Mr.  Ward  of  the  prospect  or  the  English  Mining  Com- 
panies^ occurs  in  the  following. 

^  3%ersis,  pu^uap^  no  Britiah  Company  to  which  so  little  justice  has  been  dooe 
fayttlie  MsEOSSQft  as  that  of  Elesl  del  Mo^ite  $  a  dfimmstauoe  which  is  to  be  attri- 
bated  entMy  to  a  misoonoeptioii  of  the  system  parsuad  thAre.  Many  people  ima- 
gined that  (Aptain  Vetch,  the  Director,  havii^  it  in  his  power  to  make  the  Mines 
pay  at  ottce^  had  not  done  so,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  the  completion  of  satfaoe- 
woiks,  which,  though  highly  advantageous  at  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  ntto- 
tiation,  were  not  essential  in  the  first  instaaaa.  Indeed,  I  had  mysislf  heard  tfaSs 
statomant  so  often  repeated,  that  I  oould  not  boa  oonoeive  that  there  must  be  some 
fiasndation  for  what  so  many  agreed  in  afficming.  Upon  this  point  my  visit  to 
Real  del  Monte  completely  undeceived  me,  by  en^Ung  me  to  convince  myself  that 
the  delay  which  hail  occurred  was  owing  enurely  to  the  immense  scale  upon  which 
the  undertaking  was  carried  on,  and  to  the  impossibility  of  effecting  the  drainage 
of  any  of  the  principal  mines  belore  the  arrival  of  the  steam-engines,  the  departure 
of  wMdi  ireas  Enghmd  had  been  unfortonatdy  retarded." 

It  IS  nevertheless  admitted,  that 

*''  There  is  hardly  a  single  Company  amongst  those  now  formed,  that  has  not  er- 
ppnded  considerable  sums  upon  mines,  which,  had  they  been  better  acquainted  with 
the  country,  they  would  never  have  attempted  to  work.  This  is  not  be  attributed 
entirely  to  the  Directors  in  Mexico.  In  1825,  the  rage  for  taking  up  mining  contracts 
was  such,  that  many  adventurers,  who  presented  themselves  in  London  for  that  pur- 
pose,  diaposed  of  aunes  (the  value  of  which  was,  to  say  the  least,  very  questioaable) 
to  tiie  Boards  of  Management  in  Engtaad,  without  the  agents  of  the  Com^iany  upon 
the  spot  having  been  eUher  consulted,  or  even  apprised  of  the  purchase,  until  it  was 
canduded*  Others  were  contracted  for  in  Mexico  without  proper  inquiry  or  pre- 
eaatieii ;  and  large  sums  were  often  paid  down  for  mere  pits,  whidi,  upon  investi- 
gatioD,  it  was  found  impossible  to  work.  In  some  cases,  operations  were  actually 
commenced,  and  all  the  preliminary  parts  of  a  mining  establishment  formed,  with- 
out sufficient  data  to  afford  a  probability  of  repayment.  In  many  of  the  districts 
immediately  about  the  Capital  (as  Zimapan,  M  Doctor,  Capula,  Cmoov  Teanasddte- 
pec,  &c.)  tnis  has  been  the  ease ;  and  although  these  desultory  experiments  have 
been  subsequently  abandoned,  still  they  have  been  a  detdn  upon.  Uie  Companies; 
whidi  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  it  never  eould  have  been  productive  ef 
any  great  result.* 

<<  In  general,  the  selection  of  mines  amcngst  the'  first  adventurers  was  detail 
mined  by  a  lefiraioe  to  Humbol4t.  Any  mine  not  mentioned  in  his  ^  Essai  Poli- 
tiqpe^  was.  sejected  as  unworthy  of  attention,  while  those  which  were  favourably 
sfoken  of  were  eagerlv  sought  for. 

. ''  Ia  this  respect,  the  woik  in  quest^  has  exercised  an  influence  highly  prejn- 
dicial  to  British  interests,  not  from  any  fault  of  the  authoi^s,  but  from  the  condu- 
rions  imprudently  drawn  from  the  facts  which  he  has  recorded. 

*'*■  Humboldt  never  asserted,  or  meant  to  assert,  that  a  mine,  because  it  Wilb 
highly  productive  in  1802,  must  be  equally  so  in  18^4.  A'  general  impressibji  of 
the  mining  capabilities  of  Mexioo  was  all  that  he  wished  to  convey :  and  hoVr  could 
he  illustzate  their  importance  better  than  by  presenting  statements  of  what  had  bead 
done,  as  the  best  criterion  of  what  might  still  be  effected  in  a  country,  the  mhienl 
treasures  of  which  he  regarded  as  almost  unexplored  ? 

*'^*  I  do  not  wish  to  enumerate  the  individual  instances  of  these  failures  that 
hare  some  to  my  knowledge,  but  there  is  one  very  geneEslly  known,  that  of  Mr. 
QaIhiQk*s  mine  at  Temascaltepec,  which  was  pun^ased  of  him  by  the  Houses  of 
Baring  and  Inibbock,  and  upon  which  I  shonld  think  that  20,000/.  must  have  been 
expended  before  their  agent  (Mr.  Bullock}  could  convince  himself  of  the  injudidous- 
neis  of  his  choice.  What  induced  him,  in  the  first  instance,  to  fix  upon  this  particular 
spot,  I  am  unable  to  state,  for  I  have  never  discovered  any  record,  or  even  tradition, 
respecting  the  fonner  produce  of  tiie  mine.  Cerifin  it  is,  however,  that  it  dbes  not 
now  contain  the  slightest  vestige  of  a  vein,  nor  lias  one  ounce  of  oee  (rich  or  pow) 
been  raised  from  it." 
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**  Uniwmi— Iriy,  AecaMiyMBceof  thweiffwati  wat  ta  dwyt  the  MtcntioB 
id  the  woiU  eaoliuively  to  ipoto  whkh,  firom  the  enonmoos  quentity  of  minexnl 
wealth  that  they  hare  ahraady  yielded,  may  fairly  be  sajipaMd  to  have  leen  their 
belt  days. 

^^  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  great  mines  taken  up  by  oar  CompanieB  are  ear* 
hausted ;  on  the  oontrary,  I  bdieve  that  they  will  still  amply  repay  the  adTontoren 
for  the  stake  invested  m  them ;  bat  I  have,  certainly,  litUe  doubt  that,  in  many 
instances,  the  same  capital  might  have  been  laid  out  ebewhere  with  a  moch  move 
immediate  prospect  of  advantage." 

The  Mines  are  so  important  a  part  of  the  national  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, that,  acoordinff  to  Air.  Warn,  all  its  riches,  public  and  private,  depend 
upon  them ;  and  these  ate  the  sole  springs  of  its  agriculture  and  trade.  T9 
mse,  all  tiie  wealthy  £smilies  are  ind&ted  for  their  fortunes ;  and  from 
those  fortunes  have  proceeded  all  public  improvements. 

<(  Melancholy,  indeed,  wouUI  be  the  fate  of  Mezioo,  if  the  sooroe  from  which  aH 
her  riches  have  hitherto  been  derived,  were,  as  some  suppose,  ezhansted  and  dried 
up  !  She  could  not  only  find  no  substitate  tat  her  mines  in  her  Foreign  Trade,  of 
which  they  furnish  the  great  staple,  Silver,  but  her  resoaroea  at  home  woold  de* 
crease  in  exactly  Uie  same  proportion  as  her  means  of  sapj^ying  her  wants  from 
abrbad.  Her  Agriculture  would  be  confined  to  snoh  a  suf^y  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  as  each  individual  would  have  it  in  his  power  to  raise ;— districts,  formeriy 
amongst  Uie  richest  in  the  known  world,  would  be  thrown  for  ever  oat  of  coltxva* 
tion  ;— the  great  mining  towns  would  become  what  they  were  during  the  wont  years 
of  the  Revolution— the  picture  of  desolation ;  and  the  country  would  oe  so  far  thrown 
back  in  the  career  of  dvUization,  that  the  great  majority  of  its  inhabitants  would 
be  compelled  to  revert  to  a  Nomade  life,  and  to  seek  a  precarious  subsistence  amidst 
their  flocks  and  herds,  like  the  Gaucho  of  the  Pampas,  of  whose  Indian  habits  Cap« 
tain  Head  has  given  us  so  spirited  and  so  faithful  a  picture.  I  desire  no  better 
proof  of  this  thua  the  contrast  which  exists,  at  the  present  day,  in  every  part  of 
New  Spain  between  the  degraded  situation  of  the  husbandman,  or  small  landed  pro- 
prietor, in  any  district  without  an  outlet,  and  that  of  a  proprietor  (however  sinall) 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines.  The  one  is  without  wants,  and  almost  without  an  idea 
of  drilixed  lite ;  dothed  in  a  leather  dress,  or  in  the  coarsest  kind  of  woollen  manu. 
factures ;— Jiving  in  primitive  simplidty  perhaps,  but  in  primitive  isrnorance,  and 
hrutality  too ; — sunk  in  sloth,  and  incapa}>le  of  exertion,  luiless  stimulated  by  some 
momentary  exdtement ;  while  the  other  acquires  wants  daily  with  the  means  of  gnu 
tifying  them,  and  grows  industrious  in  proportion  as  the  advantages  which  he  de- 
riveslrom  the  fruits  of  his  labour  increase ;  his  ^ind  opens  to  ue  advantages  of 
European  artt;  he  seeks  for  his  offspring,  a$  least,  that  education  which  had  been 
doiied  to  himself,  and  becomes,  gradually,  with  a  taste  for  the  delights  of  dviUzation, 
.  a  more  important  member  himself  of  the  dvilized  world !  Who  can  see  this,  as  I 
have  seen  it,  without  feeling,  as  I  have  felt,  the  importance,  not  only  to  Mexico,  but  to 
^urqpe,  of  a  hrandi  of  industry  capable  of  produdng  such  beneficial  effects  ?  And 
akns  c^wble  of  produdng  them ;  for  Mexico,  without  her  mines,  (I  cannot  too  often 
repeat  it,)  notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  her  soil,  and  the  vast  amount  of  her  former 
af^icoltaralprodtice,  can  never  rise  to  importance  in  the  scale  of  nations.  The  mar- 
kets of  the  TaUfJand  must  be  AoiiM-markets,  and  these  the  mines  alone  can  supply. 
On  the  Coasts,  indeed,  the  productions  of  the  Tropics,  whidi  we  term  Colonial  Pro- 
dnoe,  might  serve  as  an  object  of  barter ;  but  these,  supposing  thdr  cultivation  to 
becajrried  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  could  never  cover  the  demand  upon  Eu- 
ropean industry,  which  the  wants  of  a  population  of  dght  millions  will,  under  more 
favourable  drcomstances,  occadon,  as  their  value  must  decrease  in  proportion  to  the 
superabundance  of  the  supply,  until  they  reach  the  point  at  which  tiieir  price,  when 
raised,  would  cease  to  repay  the  cost  d  rainng  them.  Thus  the  trade  of  Mexico 
would  be  confined  to  her  Vanilla  and  Cochineal  (of  which  she  has  a  natural  mono- 
poly); while  the  number  of  those  who  consume  European  manufactures  in  the  Inte- 
rior, Twhich  does  not  yet  include  one-half  of  the  population,)  would  be  reduced 
pfdmly  to  one-tenth.  Fortunately,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  apprehend  the 
approadi  of  that  scaseity  of  mineral  productions  widi  which  many  seem  to  think 
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prodam  of  his  labMir,  ywuMto  from  Chuuimjuato,  or  DortefB,  ham  th«  Q0d6«  Hi 
Ao  TikUJand,  or  tho  fmxmmm  ai  tlia  fiieram  Madre.  The  cftpabiMty  of  the  ttmii* 
Uj  to  pnduoe  it  in  luAdent  ipuuitities  to  eorare  a  ooMtaot  market,  and  an  equally 
constant  return,  it  the  only  point  which  it  can  be  of  importance  for  him  to  aoeer- 
tain ;  and  of  thiiy  from  tat  moment  that  a  niificient  c^iital  is  invteted  in  mining 
operations,  I  have  no  seraple  in  stating  that  there  con  be  no  doubt.'* 

It  18  to  be  regretted,  upon  the  other  hand,  that  events  have  occurred  to 
moderate,  toWani  the  conduaion  of  the  work,  the  tone  of  confidence  in  which, 
tku  £ur,  Mr.  Ward  had  spoken  of  the  Mexican  future.  In  the  Fourth  fiook^ 
hd  had  said— 

^  As  the  mines  improve,  these  remittances  will  increase :  we  have,  at  present, 
but  little  more  than  the  proceeds  of  that  capital,  by  which  the  regeneration  of  the 
mines  is  to  be  effected,  in  conjunction  with  a  produce,  not  exceeding  one-Mrd  of 
the  average  standard  before  the  Revolution.  When  the  mines  b^gu  to  pay,  the 
case  wiU  be  very  diffarent ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  Aa(^,  which  I  suppose  to  be  ab« 
sorbed  by  the  expenses,  one  moiety  of  the  remaining  hsif  will  go  to  the  Mexican 
proprietor,  and  conseciuently  remam  in  the  country,  until  it  is  exchanged  there  for 
the  produce  of  European  industry. 

**•  Upon  theamonat  of  that  prodooe  eonsnmed,  the  most  important  branch  of  the 
Beveooe  depends ;  and  it  is  to  Um  incresse  or  diminution  of  the  Revenue  apin, 
that  the  creditors  of  Mexico  must  look  for  regularity  in  the  payment  of  the  int»i 
rest  doe  upon  the  loans  contracted  in  this  country.*' 

It  was  evident,  even  here,  that  Mr.  Ward  felt  the  force  of  certain  secret 
misgivings;  but,  iu  subsequent  pagi»,  he  "speaks"  verv  fully,  and  very 
stron^y.  The  evil,  and  the  danger,  in  short,  consists  in  tne  violence  of  do- 
mestic parties,  l^e  Escoceses  and  the  Yorkinos,  of  the  respective  principles 
of  whose  politics,  and  the  origin  of  whose  names,  Mr.  Wanl  gives  us  a  very 
distinct  aecoont. 

V.  The  "  Personal  Narrative''  of  our  author  forms,  as  may  be  expected, 
the  "  Hght  readixig"  of  his  book,  and  abounds  in  passages  of  pleasing  and 
useful  interest,  hi  the  narrative  of  the  author's  first  visit  to  Mexico,  in 
1926,  we  meet,  in  juxta-positiou,  the  oontnsted  descriptions  of  human  po- 
vertf  and  natiural  riches. 

^<  We  found  at  Santa  Fe  the  first  specimen  of  the  sort  of  accommodations  that  we 
were  to  expect  on  our  journey  through  the  Tienra  CaKenie  of  Mexico.  The  village 
was  composed  of  five  or  six  Indian  huts,  rather  more  spadons  timn  some  which  we 
afterwards  met  with,  but  built  of  bamboos,  and  thatdied  with  palm-leaves,  with  a 
ixntico  of  similar  materials  before  the  door.  The  canes  of  which  the  sides  are  com- 
posed, are  placed  at  so  respectable  a  distance  from  each  other  as  to  admit  both  light 
and  air :  tnis  renders  windows  unnecessary.  A  door  there  is,  whicih  leads  at  once 
into  the  principal  apartment,  in  which  father  and  mother,  broUiers  and  sisters,  pigs 
and  poultry,  aU  lodge  together  in  amicable  confusion.  In  some  instances,  a  subdi'> 
virion  is  attempted,  by  suspending  a  mat  or  two  in  such  a  manner  as  to  partition  off 
a  comer  of  the  room ;  but  this  Is  usually  thought  superfluous.  The  kitchen  occupies 
a  separate  hut.  The  beds  are  sometimes  raised  on  a  little  framework  of  cane,  but 
mudi  oftener  consist  of  a  souare  mat  placed  upon  the  ground ;  while  a  few  gourds 
for  containing  water,  some  laxge  glasses  for  orangeade,  a  stone  for  grinding  maize; 
and  a  little  coarse  earthenware,  compose  the  whole  stock  of  domestic  utensils.  We 
found,  however,  previsions  in  abundance ;  fowls,  rice,  tortillas,  (thin  mi^ize  cakes,) 
and  pine-apples,  with  a  copious  supply  of  orangeade,  furnished  an  excellent  supper; 
after  which  we  commenced  our  prepuations  for  the  night.  We  had  all  taken  the 
precaution  of  providing  ourselves  with  brass  camp-beds,  which,  in  America,  are  one 
of  the  necessaries  of  life :  they  pack  into  so  small  a  compass  that  two  of  them  make 
a  li^t  load  for  a  mule }  while,  when  put  together,  which  requires  but  little  time  or 
trouble,  they  ensure  to  the  traveller  the  means  of  resting  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
day  widi  every  possible  convenience  and  comfort.  Above  all,  the  musquito-net 
should  not  be  foxgotten ;  for  without  it  there  are  few  parts  of  the  New  Worid  in 
which  those  troublMome  insects  do  not  make  such  an  example  of  a  nouveau  dUbariiui^ 
as  not  only  to  deprive  him  of  rest,  but  to  throw  him  into  a  fever  for  some  days. 
We  put  up  our  beds  In  the  open  idr,  under  the  shed  which  projected  from  th6 
front  of  the  inn,  while  Dr.  Mair  and  Mr.  Thompson,  whose  basgage  was  n^  come 
up,  slung  two  cots,  which  they  had  brought  from  on  board,  to  Uie  rafters  above  us. 
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Our  hones  were  picketed  dote  round  the  shed,  with  an  ample  pvoddoo  o£  Zecate, 
(daed  nuaae  stalka  ;)  the  lervanti  dept  on  the  ovtiMte,  wx»pped  up  i^i  cloelu»  with 
our  saddles  for  pillows ;  and  beyond  them  again  the  men  and  horses  of  the  .escort 
were  stationed,  with  a  lam  watch-fire,  and  two  or  three  sentinels,  to  prevent  rob- 
beries during  the  night.  Upon  the  whole,  I  have  seldom  witnessed  a  more  curious 
scene,  and  we  could  none  of  us  help  remarking,  as  we  contemplated  it,  that  fi  this 
were  a  fair  specimen  of  the  introduction  to  American  Diplomacy,  there  would  be 
few  candidates  for  the  Missions  to  the  New  Statei  SBttoAgst  his  MiiJeSty^s  dlder 
diplomatic  servants  in  Europe.**  *" 

To  the  foregKUDg  is  pvesently  subjoined^ 

^^Nothing  can  be  more  monotonous  than  the  general  character  of  the  country 
tnm  Veracruz  to  the  Puente ;  the  sand-hills  do  not  indeed  extend  above  three 
miles  into  the  interior,  but  for  some  leagues  there  seems  to  be  a  struggle  between 
vegetation  and  sterility.  Patches  of  a  ridi  and  luxuriant  green  are  intersected  by 
long  intervals  of  rocks  and  sand,  nor  is  it  until  you  reach  Paso  de  Ovejas,  that  any 
thing  like  regular  cultivation  is  discovered,  lliere  we  passed  the  ruins  of  a  large 
Sugar  Hadenda,  which  had  been  abandoned  during  the  Revolution,  and  saw  evident 
traces  of  a  rich  and  productive  soil.  But  on  leaving  the  river  to  which  this  flsr- 
tffity  is  due,  we  again  found  ouredvcs  in  a  saady  desert,  where  Muie  but  the  Jf  i- 
mosa  was  to  be  sem,  exoept  in  spots  where  some  apparently  imignift»^t»stwBem 
called  into  existence,  at  once,  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  Txxwics.  In  these  /we 
were  quite  bewildered  by  the  variety  of  plants,  all  new  to  the  European  eye,  and 
generally  thrown  together  in  such  fanaiul  confusion,  that  ^e  most  experienced 
botanist  would  have  had  some  difkulty  in  classing  them ;  for,  as  each  tree  supports 
two  or  thne  creepers,  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  which  bear  no  sort  of  prepifftion 
in  point  of  size  to  the  slender  branches  of  the  mother  plant,  it  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish them,  at  first  sight,  from  the  produce  of  the  tree  to  which  thev  ding. 
The  air  is  quite  perfumed  at  times  with  this  profusion  of  (lowers,  many  or  which 
are  most  delicately  coloured,  (particularly  the  varieties  of  the  Convolviihis  kind ;) 
while  the  phmiage  of  the  birds,  of  which,  in  some  places,  the  woods  are  lidl,  is 
hardly  less  brilliant  than  the  flowers  themselves,  flocks  of  Farxots  and  Macaws 
are  seen  in  every  direction,  with  Cardinals,  Censontlis,  or  mocking-birds,  and  a 
thousand  others,  the  names  of  which,  in  any  language,  1  cannot  pretend  to  give  ; 
Deer,  too,  occasionally  bounded  across  the  road ;  but  of  the  Jaguars,  (Mexican  TS« 
^,)and  other  wild  animals,  we  saw  none^  althoo^  their  skins  are  to  be  met  with 
m  great  abundance.  Throughout  the  TWra  Ca&nU^  not  one  hundredth  part  ^ 
the  soil  has  been  brought  into  cultivation ;  yet  in  the  Indian  cottages,  many  of 
which  I  entered,  I  always  found  a  plentiful  supply  of  Indian  Com,  Rice,  Bananas, 
Oranges,  and  Pine-apples,  which,  Uiough  certainly  not  equal  to  those  of  the  Ha- 
vanna  in  flavour,  seemued  to  us»  when  heated  with  travelling,  a  most  delicious  fruit. 
Q{  the  Bawana  I  am  not  an  admirer ;  its  taste  reminded  me  of  sweet  pomatum,  and 
I  gave  it  up  after  a  very  short  triaL  All  these  fruitt  are  produced,  with  little  or  no 
labour,  on  a  spot  of  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cottage,  which,  though  apnarently 
too  small  to  support  a  single  individual,  is  usually  sufficient,  with  the  addition  of  a 
few  Frijoles,  (besns,)  and  a  little  ChUe  from  the  Interior,  to  provide  for  the  snb- 
■iatenoe  of  the  whole  fismilv.  For  this,  indeed,  not  much  is  required.  They  seldom 
partake  of  animal  food  :  tneir  fowls  supply  them  abundantly  with  eggs,  and  enable 
thenu  when  sent  to  the  market  of  the  nearest  town,  to  purchase  a  little  clothing : 
this,  however,  the  beauty  of  the  climate,  and  a  sufficiently  primitive  notion  of  what 
decency  requires,  enable  them,  in  a  great  measure,  to  dispense  with.  'l£  a  horse  be 
added  to  the  establishment,  which  is  indispensable  where  there  is  any  mianure  of 
white  blood,  the  forest  furnishes  abundant  pasturage,  and  it  causes  no  additional 
expense.  A  saddle,  and  a  Machete,  a  long  cut  and  thrust  sword,  which  is  almost 
always  worn,  are  indeed  costly  articles ;  but  these  are  transmitted,  as  heir-looms 
in  the  familv,  from  one  generation  to  another ;  and  the  young  man  who  obtains 
poesession  of  such  treasures,  during  his  fitther*s  lifis-time,  by  any  exertions  at  his 
own,  may  be  said  to  have  established  his  independence  at  onoe.'* 

The  reader  will  here  be  beforehand  with  us  in  our  condnding  remark,  thnt 
the  whole  of  these  volumes  display,  in  the  most  advantageous  point  of  View, 
the  talents,  the  industry,  and  the  temper  of  their  author. 

The  volumes  are  adorned  and  illustrated  by.  numerous  lithographic  prints^ 
executed  from  the  drawings  of  Mrs.  Ward,    lliey  do  credit  to  the  lady's 
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pencil ;  end,  where  the  snbjects  are  arcbitecfural^  they  bear  testiihony  that 
the  MoorisGii  taste^  so  strongly  cherished  in  Spain,  has  been  transplanted,  in 
the  most  dedsive  manner*  into  the  Spanish  colony  of  Mexico.  It  is  a  curious 
addition  to  Arabian  history,  that  the  arts  of  the  Arabs,  after  being  spread 
by  themselves  to  the  western  limits  of  Europe,  should  have  been  carried  by 
their  Spanish  subjects  and  scholars  into  America.  The  countries  of  the  Pa* 
cific  Ocean,  which  interposes  itself  between  America  and  India,  are  thus,  if 
even  there,  the  only  interval,  in  the  drcnit  of  the  ^be,  in  which  the  works 
and  the  influence  of  An^ian  genius  are  not  to  be  CHsoovered ! 
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Leaving  Meyringen  after  noon,  we  proceeded  through  the  valley  to 
die.  sfoall  village  of  Brienz,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake.  It  is  in  a  charm- 
irtg  aituation,  and  provided  with  a  very  good  inn.  Soon  afterward  tre 
bi^  a  boat  to  cross  the  lake,  in  order  to  view  the  falls  of  the  Giesbaeh. 
After  rowing  about  a  league,  we  landed,  and  walked  up  a  winding  path 
to  a  chalet  that  stands  just  below  the  falls.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  family, 
consisting  of  husband,  wife,  and  five  or  six  children  ;  and  each  indivi- 
dual is  blessed  in  a  certain  way  with  a  musical  taste,  and  voice  to  give 
vent  to  it.  This  family  circle  is  represented  to  the  life  in  a  coloured 
plate,  sold  amidst  a  host  of  other  choice  Swiss  subjects :  the  old  man 
seated  at  a  piano,  and  each  member,  with  mouth  wide  open,  joining  in 
the  tong.  The  piano  is  actually  in  the  chalet,  and  any  stranger  may 
command  a  melodioos  display,  just  beside  the  cataract.  The  waterfaRa 
of  the  Giesbaeh  have  a  character  as  well  as  beauty  altogether  peculiar ; 
six  of  them  are  seen  at  one  glance,  descending  in  succession  from  the 
lofty  and  wooded  heights  of  the  mountain  above.  They  have  the  ap- 
pearance at  first  of  artificial  cascades  in  a  superb  garden,  so  elegant  and 
tasteful  is  their  appearance ;  but  their  grandeur,  and  the  great  body  of 
water,  quickly  convince  us  that  the  hand  of  Nature  alone  is  there.  The 
middle  and  highest  fall  is  seen  from  a  small  gallery  carried  directly  be- 
fatnd  it,  and  the  cataract  rushes  close  beside,  and  almost  on,  the  specta- 
tor ;  but  this  contrivance  diminishes  instead  of  augmenting  the  eflect, 
since  it  is  perceived  thereby  that  the  torrent,  which  looked  so  resistless 
in  front,  is  composed  of  a  slender  volume  of  water,  through  which  the 
light  pierces.  The  falls  above,  on  the  higher  declivity,  are  very  fine ; 
and  inferior  in  grandeur  as  the  GHesbach  undoubtedly  is,  altogether,  to 
the  more  impetuous  Reichenbach,  imagination  cannot  conceive  so  lovely 
a  situation  as  it  enjoys ;  shrouded  amidst  the  richest  wood,  the  beauti- 
§al  lake  into  which  it  plunges  spreads  directly  underneath. 

Quitting  this  attractive  spot,  we  returned  to  the  viUage  of  Briens,  and 
to  our  tranquil  apartment  that  looked  far  over  the  shores.  During 
supper,  a  company  of  female  singers,  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  country, 
came  into  the  adjoining  apartment,  and  commenced  a  kind  of  shrieking 
lament, — ^not  in  the  j^aintive  Toice  of  sorrow,  for  it  rang  shrilly  and 
wildly  through  the  whole  house.  They  were  six  in  number,  and  each 
took  her  part  in  the  air  with  infinite  rapidity  and  in  excellent  time.  We 
adjourned  to  the  garden  in  front  of  the  hotel,  and  it  being  a  fine  moon- 
ligbl  night,  the  singing  sounds  much  sof^r  than  from  within.  They 
gave  a  variety  of  songs,  during  more  than  an  hour,  and  would  have 
continued  tilt  midnight,  if  permitted.     The  lake  had  a  lovely  appear- 
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ance  in  the  clear  light,  and  the  rush  of  the  distant  cataract  on  the  other 
shore  was  distinctly  heard.  Next  morning  we  took  bottt  in  order  to 
cross  the  lake :  the  Belle  Bateliere  has  given  up  her  trade  of  rowing 
since  her  marriage,  and  with  less  captivating  rowers  we  went  on  our 
course.  The  shore  opposite  the  village  is  particularly  bold  and  welt 
wooded  all  the  way  down  toward  Interlaken :  about  half  way»  the 
snowy  mountains  are  seen  in  the  distance ;  a  small  isle,  too,  adds  to  the 
scene ;  yet,  however  attractive  in  many  psrts,  this  lake  must  yield  in 
charm  and  variety  to  that  of  Thoun,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  so 
small  a  territory. 

Passing  down  the  river  Aar  to  a  small  wooden  bridge,  we  landed  and 
went  to  Interlaken :  this  village  is  greatly  resorted  to  by  travellers  of  all 
nations^  as  much  for  a  residence  of  a  few  months  or  weeks,  as  for  a  tran- 
sient survey.  Here  are  two  well-organised  boarding-houses  for.  their 
reception.  The  situation  of  the  place  is  central,  and  excellently  adapted 
for  excursions  to  some  of  the  finest  spots.  A  residence  here  is  also 
excessively  cheap ;  indeed,  the  charge  per  day  at  the  hottsea  of  recep- 
tion is  often  so  low  as  three  francs,  or  half  a  crown,  including  board 
and  lodging !  The  table  d'hote  frequently  displays  a  motley  assem- 
blage of  guests ;  and  as  the  neighbourhood  is  really  beautiful — the  Aar 
pouring  its  blue  stream  through  luxuriant  banks,  and  a  high  wooded 
eminence  or  knoll,  with  a  kind  of  frail  building  on  its  summit  that  looks 
out  on  extensive  prospects,  the  spot  is  absolutely  like  a  fiwhionable  wa- 
tering-place— ^has  tea-partiesj  fishing  excursions,  pic-nics ;  ia  perfectly 
romantic,  and  cannot  fail  to  fascinate  travellers  upon  their  first  journey 
from  their  own  loved  isle,  and  by  whom  the  wonders  of  the  land  are  yet 
unexplored.  Great  and  rich  is  the  variety  of  characters  assembled ; 
most  of  them  animated  with  an  eager  appetite  fiir  Nature^  a  devouring 
passion  for  glaciers,  avalanches,  and  inaccessible  mountains.  What  ia 
Cliflon,  with  its  poor  hot-wells,  and  its  mean,  miserable  river  fiiUiily 
creeping  along  ?  or  even  Matlock,  with  its  pigmy  mountains  and  shal* 
low  glens  ?  Here  the  mighty  Jungfrau  is  directly  opposite  the  windowa 
of  the  dining  and  bed-rooms :  the  Staubbach  might  be  heard  to  roar, 
if  it  could  possibly  be  detached  from  the  rock  to  which  it  clings  so 
closely;  and  lakes,  gloomy  valleys,  and  horrid  precipices,  may  not  be 
counted,  for  number  I  Daszled  by  the  variety  and  splendour  of  these 
objects,  or  rather  lulled  by  the  good  accommodations  and  comforts  of 
the  boarding-house  of  Interlaken,  how  many  a  determined  tourist,  or 
family  party,  who  left ''  the  city,"  or,  maybe,  the  politer  end  of  town,* 
with  energy  and  glorious  hope,  have  lingered  here  ingloriously  on  the 
banks  of  the  Aar,  and  returned,  satisfied  that  the  limd  had  its  good 
diings,  leaving  its  perils  all  untried. 

Not  thus,  however,  thought  or  acted  a  desperate  traveller  with 
whom  two  friends  that  were  fbr  a  short  time  our  companions,  fell  in 
contact  on  the  heights  of  the  Simplon.  A  Yorkshire  gentleman,  alone 
(at  least  ^  accompanied  only  by  his  guide),  and  on  foot,  was  overtaken 
by  them,  who  were  also  pedestrians,  about  mid-day.  He  had  a  pair  of 
top-boots,  a  great*  coat  with  four  capes,  a  staff  of  tolerable  thickness, 
and  a  broad-brimmed  bat.  The  day  was  excessively  hot,  it  being  in 
the  month  of  July ;  yet  so  rapid  was  his  pace,  that  ihey  bad  some  diffl^* 
culty  at  first  to  keep  up  with  him.  Overjoyed,  however,  at  meeting 
with  two  fellow-countrymen,  he  after  a  while  slackened  his  progressi 
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and  eptSDid.  into  i^  most  animatad  coovarsatMni.  He  had  travelled,  be 
said,  ibrougb  the  grealer  part  of  the  country :  kept  a  note  of  the  num- 
ber of  lakei  and  mouutains  be  bad  visited ;  bavins  come  on  purpose 
from  Yorkabire  to  see  ^  that  was  to  be  seen.  Heeovld  not  speak 
one  word  of  Frencb,  and  bis  guide  only  a  ieir  words  of  Epglisb, — so 
thai,  between  tbeoif  it  is  no  wonder  if  mistakes  were  sometimes  com- 
mitted. Wiping  bis  fiice  from  tbe  perspiration  that  almost  streamed 
over  it,  but  still  advancing  at  a  round  pace,  he  entreated  them  ear- 
nestly to  tell  hixtk  if  there  was  any  thing  worth  seeing  in  die  road  they 
were  travelling.  His  guide  had  a  hard  birth  of  it,  for  he  complained 
diet  tbe  travelkr  often  turned  suddenly  out  of  tbe  road  to  tbe  right  or 
left,  if  any  object  at  a  di/itaoce  caught  his  eye,  and  in  spite  of  all  bis 
lemonatrances,  would  not  resume  his  journey  till  he  had  satisfied  bis 
curiosity.  Great  was  the  pleaaure,  the  tourist  declared,  be  bad  felt  in  a 
land  so  different  from  his  own;  yet  there  were  drawbacks;  not  in 
every  part :  bis  disappointment  had  somedmes  been  keen  :-r-oflen  bad 
he  tmled  up  a  high  mountain  at  the  persuasion  of  some  other  traveller 
whom  he.  bad  encountered  at  the  inns, — ^and  when  arrived  on  its  sum- 
mit, (which,  with  his  top-boots  and  four-caped  coat,  had  cost  many  an. 
ardttCHis  step,)  be  bad  seen  only  dim  and  distant  prospects;  nothing 
clear  or  eatisfying.  He  had  not  the  least  intendon  of  passing  the  boun£ 
of  Switaerland,  but  had  heard  so  much  by  the  way  of  the  road  over  the 
Simplon,  that  be  determined  to  traverse  it ;  and  being  now  on  the 
descent  of  the  mountain,  be  believed  he  might  as  well  see  the  whole  of 
tbe  road,  and  should  go  on  to  Milan,  where  it  terminated.  He  in« 
quired  every  ten  minutes  if  there  was  nothing  worth  seeing  in  the  place 
Miey  were  at,  glancing  his  eyes  eagerly  on  every  side ;  and  whether  the 
Lake  Maggiore  was  not  very  fine,  as  he  intended  to  pause  on  its  banks. 
They  came  at  last  to  the  little  inn  on  the  descent  of  the  Simplon,  to 
tbe  comforts  of  which  in  winter  we  had  been  so  much  indebted.  Here 
they  resolved  to  rest  a  few  hours,  and  the  impatient  Yorkshireman^  not 
brooking  the  delay,  hurried  down  tbe  mountain,  after  a  hasty  refresh- 
ment, on  his  way  into  Italy. 

Returning  once  more  to  the  village  of  Brienz,  we  resolved  on  the 
following  morning  to  ascend  the  Brunig  mountain :  it  had  rained 
during  the.  night,  and  the  sky  was  covered  with  clouds  when  we  de- 
parted^  but  they  passed  away  soon  after  we  quitted  the  village,  and  tbe 
sun  abone  out.  It  was  the  Sabbath  morning,  and  it  was  extremely  in- 
tereating  to  meet  die  numerous  groups  of  well-dressed  peasantry  pass-, 
ing  on  from  their  villages  to  the  church,  the  bells  of  which  sent  their 
tonea  fiir  and  wide  among  the  hills.  Aged  peasants,  with  their  silver 
locks  and  still  muscular  frames, — ^fiunUy  groups, — and  many  a  pay- 
samie  in  her  gayest  looks  and  choicest  atdre,  all  unbonneted,  their 
head-dresa  such  as  Nature  gives,  were  seen  descending  firom  their  ham* 
leta  on  the  mountain  slopes,  and  from  the  solitary  chalets  scattered  at 
long  intervals. 

Tbe  path  up  the  Brunig  was  winding  and  full  of  interest,  afibrding, 
ev^y  now  and  then,  a  ridi,  view  of  the  valley  of  Hasli,  its  river  and 
village.  From  the.  summit  we  descended  slowly  into  the  canton  of  the 
bemuiiul  Unterwald ;  which,,  placed  in  the  heart  of  the  odier  cantons, 
seema  as  if  some  of  the  choicest  beauties  of  eac|)  had  been  given  to 
enrich  it.    It  does,  not  contain  a  single  town  of  any  note,  only  a  num- 
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ber  of  YiUages  and  bamlfita;  Us  cUmvit^ris  rpecnlM]^  iftUd,  and  fftm^ 
trees  of  most  kinds  flourish  extrei^ely.  at^U/^  Itf  4aiauiitaiBa«re«af«r«d 
neither  with  rocka  nor  snow*  but  wit^^sivh  JWi|Ods»f»ven  <a>thf>  nmmitf% 
or,  in  default  of  these,  with  pasturfg^  icft  t^Aa^k$m  •Mountampy  Iakfi». 
and  valleys,  are  on  that  diwinuMve  yeljf^ich  imUti  latge-^MMgh  Ait, 
beauty,  and  singularly -pleasing  to  fthee^e  ihathaS'giflieA  aodbngiiif^ii*' 
objects  whose  yastness  and  ,g¥ai»d«>ur*  ^ver  dasdad  <afid>  eoaQnodi/- 
Surely  no  eambly  land  possesses  .tbet  fisloniabing  .^aiuely  ^of'^joaii^' 
that  Switaedand  {exhibits ;  it^  jfon^  are-  ever  ehanging»'  md^  ilfvi# 
exhausted.  ,      ,  .,..>»! 

As  we  diesqexided  slowly  the  aide  of  the  Brunig,  tbesmidlMd  loindf ' 
lake  of  Jiunegiien  apj^ed  just  b^teafth,  with  ita  iiMHtdad  JbaAka»ia(bs 
vilTi^ge  and  church.  >  On  entering  the  inn,  we  were  surpriaed^a  iMhTflM-H 
treme  neatness  i^d  good  accommodations,  and  weie  atilended  ^rra- 
waiter,  a  hapdsome  young  fellow,  with  a  Parisian  air.iaad  thie  addacto 
of  one  of  jt3  best  cafe^.  A  red  waistcoat,  a  gveen  velvet  noMf  Mpir 
stockings  striped  with  white,  and  a  gilt  chain  round  faia.  Jiecfc^ifeGned> 
part  od[y  of  the  singular  costume  of  tlna  waiterj  who  ieoasiird»  aniMfct 
all  his  civility,  to  stand  on  a  perfectly  good  footing  wiih  hiarfaeit)  Vift 
understood}  however,  that  this  was  the  frequent  drMofthoyomig  IMD 
o£^^e  canton,  and  peculiar  to  Unterwald ;  though  tbe^  did  JMit  aU,  Uke. 
th^  gay  waiter,  wear  their  gala  dress  every  day.  He  aoon  0et  beforer 
us  an  excellent  dinner,  in  which  we  weie  joined  by  a  Frenehnflan  ail4tt 
Pole!  The  rain  now  fell  in  torrents,  and  tiie  blue  wavea  of  tfceeneiuMlt^ 
ing  little  lake  rushed  on  the  shore,  (on  the  verge  of  wUeh  she-  itm 
stoocl).  On  the  opposite  bank,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  wsaa  anoihan 
village  with  its  tall  spire.  Our  Frenchman  was  a  li^-heatted  beii^ 
trav^ng  in 'Company  with  his  friend  the  Pole;  though  in  good  a^rita. 
witli^ev^ry  thingt  he  seemed  to  have  little  relish  for  the  i^icturaaqile, 
ana  AJipine  solitudes  had  few  charma  for  him :  he  dwelt  wholly  on^  tbO' 
mten  apd^giires  of  the  paysannes  of  the  valley  of  Hash,  aome  of  whidi 
he'  pronounced  to  be  auperhe.  The  rain  at  last  ceased,  and,  biddi^ 
adieu  to  the  village  of  Luneguen,  we  wound  along  theahofeaof  liifr 
lake.  In  about  an  hour,  passing  through  several  villages  of  eaiaesaivaly 
neat  and  dean  appearance,  we  came  to  the  valley  of  SarBen,  one<if  4ba' 
roost  uninteresting  we  had  ever  seen,  and  which  hai  heen^elec|ad» 
perhaps  for  its  dreariness  and  tameness,  to  give  a  panoiamia'  idaa«£ 
the  lend !  After  a  progress  of  several  leagues,  amidat  gloomy  weather 
and  a  wild  country,  we  came  in  the  evening,  with  no  small  pleaiaiie^to 
the  village  of  Alpoach,  and  the  auberge  situated  «t  the  edge  #f'tbe> 
lak^  of  Lucerne.  The  house  was  a  homely  one,  but  estreme  attentWMa. 
made  amends ;  the  next  morning,  having  procured  a  boat,  wa  «wre< 
rowed  in  a  few  hours  to  the  town  of  Lucerne.  It  is  a  atupid  iomm^'Wmk 
mUcH  cannot  be  said  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation ;  the  portion lefptbe 
lake  on  which  it  stands,  resembliag  a  large  basin,  with  flat  aMl<fertife 
shores.  There  are  some  curious  pieces  of  armour  ia  tho«rsenal,  isph 
liques  o^T  their  memorable  battlea*  t     « 

By  taking  a  boat  for  Floellyn,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  lake^  the 
sublimity  of  its  scenery,  which  commences  after  a  progress  of  a  few 
miles,  is  enjoyed  to  great  advanti^e  ina  foyage  of  nine  hours.  During 
two  days'  stay  the  weather  was  so  unfavourable  as  to  render  a  viait  !• 
the  Righi  useless.    The  authorities  were  at  this  time  occupied  in  the 
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affiif  of  iihe  diMitb  0t^%\k  ^MHiiloir  Keller,  suiinddnft  Jutting  tttachca  to 
tico  other  «M««Dtfft;'>flieyliaFe%(!eA«nice  acquitted,  and  tne  authors  of 
tlie>ei«Me*  •*•  sdd'tiDf  be  QltmL  'W^miel  and  ber  husband.  This  woman' 
]sf«i^]f«iiag;  atfd  poiaessMor'tatent  as  wfell  asdiekring,  having  for 
«ott^iyeiM4>aott'ehiefMikiesS'«f  %  snkidl  body  of  bandies,  tweWe  in 
D«H4^r«:ii^He»  Aiod^hat^  not  often  ^be^^markal  by  atxochy,  and  for 
se^Mdtyvarsi^abe  ba^  aet  th^'atetbe)4tCl!s'^t  defiante»  by  tfre  setrecy  of 
theipracieethigii  ofher  band^  rtfd  tMrtdlSlfg'fafugein  dtfBisult  retreats,. 
whmby<  tey^biMre^  till-  lately^  -eaeft)^  detection.  'Had  'itAn  woman 
lived  under  a  different  system  of  manners  an4  natipnal  feeling,  she 
woiMy«pMteblyi<^baVe  been  another  Hx^iHt'Macgit^g&t,  adtired  by  her 
nMiiuitiitf  ^ibe,  and  sacrificmg  M  fo  Hie  Honour  and  ^<k)d  of  her  clan. 
hJMMfi  yet  eanain  that  the  senatoir's  deVkth  fi^s  at  her  di(>or,  fbr  herV 
is  uiQife  aayatetn  atf  thefV than  of '▼iolene^,  ahd  aonib  6f  th^  band  resided 
in£9btJJ«ilb^s{ihat  they  might  embrace  the  tnodi  fkvotiri^blc  occasions 
for  yftiaiii*^  dr  cemiwinlsate  them  to  their  aMociates,  Clara  Wenzel  is 
Ddt^aoanriady.  bimag*  chosen  to  preserve  her  wild  command  undivided^ 
aodilMB  ehMg'  to  hef  lawless  life  and  habits  'with  the  enthusih^d  of  a 
baaffit  obMift^the  AbtUMt.  At  so  early  an  age  .<being  only  fiineteen} 
itirvaiiigQlerh^i^dillood  of  mind  that  could  eoaUe  her  tbestterid  her 
career .!»  aeveral  ea»foii»^to  live  a  life  of  danger  and  sefcireciy,  and 
pmerv4  at^hM  over  associates  far  fiercer  and  more  expeHenced  tfaiEin 
hmMi.  Atpfsaent^  she  awaits  her  trial  and  sentence,  which  Mffll  pro- 
bably'isonaign  her  to  Mn  early  death. 

Hbe'Aletwias  n6w  sitting,  and  the  representatives  of  all  the  Cantpna 
wensint  Laeetuoi  M  wMch  place  it  was  held  this  year :  the  inns  «i^ere 
copeqtieiitlfaU  Ml,  paiticiilarly  the  large  one  at  which  we  lodged; 
andfitbie  tab|e>d1iote,  where  we  dined  the  first  day»  wM  cMfefiy  filled 
b]rtiMttt>WDnhlea.  The  mountains  and  vafleys  had'  ppur^d  foirth^heir 
moAolepaneanbjoots,  prond  to  excess  of  th^ir  liberty,  aiftl  ^(dtving; 
imifaetr  ibstttntiona;  It  must  be  admitted  that  a  SwiKs^Tii  thb  Vamest 
upat«iu*alivel  Not,  let  it  be  imagined^  of  his  taste,  or  aii^&fthents  in 
th^lbie^rta  {  or  of  hbi  extensive  travel— strange  as  it  «i4V  seetn,  there 
are  vety  linr  in  the  land,  even  of  the  uj^r  r^s,  who  have  crossed 
th»A4)pa.lMo  Italy,  though  so  close  to  them.  Of  the  grandeur  and 
poaMT'Of  SnitaerlaBd  as  a  whole,  of  her  influence  in  Europe,  a  native 
is  Ittiy >teadl]^  to  convenid;  but  soon  the  theme  chanses.  to  his  own 
eamoiH^its  aMti<{iiity-*^its  military  fbrce,  finances  and  dominion.  Let 
theaaqwi^  haughty  eiuaenof  another  canton,  perhaps  a  neighbouring 
onav  diapflte  this,  then  eooses  the  tug  of  war ;  the  fire  of  jealous  indig- 

'Mkflariies  firom  the  eye*-^e  big  words  roll  like  one  of  their  own 
I  from  theMpa  ;  and  France,  with  her  lilies  again  looking  bright, 
— aaipefioiia  Bf^aod-^nay,  the  wmrring  interests  of  the  whole  world; 
nwk^iaiatbia  sir  beforethosepf  Uri,  Schwytz,  or  Waldstetten. 

3ll«4i«blic  lotatovy  in  the  senate,  or  in  the  separate  meetings  of  the 
caflaoBS^  tboMgb  not  always  brilliant^  is  often  twb  hours  in  individual 
length,  and  at  times  atones,  by  the  awfulness  of  its  matter,  for  the  dearth 
of  the  gfMea  of  st^^e.  Otte  of  the  chief  members  ushered  in  a  speech 
not  king  agov  nta  sitting  at  Geneva,  by  observing  with  much  solemnity, 
this  ^  seeing  Ocmofa  h«l  fof  the  present  abandoned  all  ideas  of  farther 
conquest,"  &c* 

From  Lneeme,  two  days*  travel  through  a  very  ridi  and  pleasant 
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country  brought  us  to  Bade,  add  the  diorat  of  the  Rhine.  The  eity  is 
extmnely  well-builc  and  clean,  and  haa  an  air  of  atHwettPf  about  ic 
Wishing  to  see  as  much  ef  the  river  as  posaiUe^  we  engaged  a  boat  to 
go  down  to  Strasburg.  It  was  a  frail  oonveyanoe,  diracted  by  one  ■»& 
only,  with  a  paddle  ;  for  snchis  the  eartiwe  lapidity  of  the  corMot, 
that  oars  or  sails  would  be  perfectly  needless.  Fast^  prodigiondy  tet, 
the  litde  hark  sped  its  way,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hear,  and 


fleer  Kke  ligbtnii^f  past  the  banks«  Nothing  was  loat  by  the  vekMriqr  of 
its  course,  for  the  scenery  on  each  side  was  the  most  tame  and  monoio* 
nous  posnble.  Sandy  banks,  strewed  with  stunted  brashwood-*-eKien* 
sive  tod  useless  flats  l^^Hiot  a  hamlet  or  a  cottage  to  be  seen-— no  cheerM 
volume  of  smoke  rising  into  the  av,  to  mark  the  haunt  of  a  Isviog 
being  :-^*-aad  we  perceived  that  we  had  been  too  impatient  to  seise  on 
th^channs  of  this  eciebsated  river,  which,  after  all,  are  fiMmd  but  on  a 
very  scanty  portion  of  its  long  and  tedious  course.  In  the  evening  our 
weariness  was  relieved  by  arriving  at  the  only  romantk  spot  in  the 
passage-^a  large  hamlet,  that  had  formerly  been  much  han^bomer  and 
more  extensive,  but  was  burned  by  the  French  in  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution. A  steep  hiU  rose  over  it,  on  the  top  of  which  towered  the 
shattered  walls  of  many  a  goodly  dwdling  that  had  been  destreynd. 
The  vieW'  from  this  point  over  the  plain  in  front  waa  fine,  and  of  great 
extent  The  anberge  in  this  distant  spot  was  really  a  good  one,  and 
the  landlord  assured  us  we  were  fortunate  in  arriving  jost  dMa:  thej 
were  not  in  general,  be  said,  provided  for  travellers,  but  on  this  dmy 
there  was  a  pic-nic  dinner,  at  which  all  the  gentlemen  and  ladies,  for  a 
great  distance  round,  were  present — quite  a  banquet — and  out  of  which 
he  promised  that  an  eaeellent  repast  should  soon  be  set  before  us. 

The  result  justified  his  praises ;  and  early  next  day  we  re-entered 
our  light  bark,  and,  in  spite  of  furious  currents  and  even  whirlpools,  by 
the  way,  which  the  skill  of  the  boatman  rendered  quite  harmless, 
arrived  in  safety  at  Strasburgb.  From  this  city  to  Mayenoe  it  waa 
best  to  proceed  by  land ;  and  we  arrived  en  a  fine  evening,  that  aflford- 
ed'  a  dear  view  of  the  river,  its  long  bridge,  and  the  ancient  town. 
Two  days  afterward  we  took  boat  to  proceed  to  Cologne,  and  passed 
through  the  most  striking  scenery  the  Rhine  is  considmd  to  cadubit. 
In  a  short  time  the  village  of  Bingen  made  iu  appearance,  and  ruin 
after  ruin  was  passed  till  the  noble  remains  of  Rhcintels  were  seen,  and 
St.  Goar  on  the  opposite  side.  The  wh<de  of  this  voyage  is  too  well 
known,  and  has  been  too  much  lauded,  to  admit  of  any  attempt  at 
description.  Were  it  not  for  the  bold  and  graceful  ruins,  that  stand  on 
precipices  and  pro^ting  points,  the  finest  sites  possible  for  eflect,  the 
tour  of  ^e  Rhine  would  scarcely  be  worth  performing  for  any  intrinsio 
beauty.  The  Tillages  are  often  pretty,  and  in  picturesque  situations ; 
but  in  general  nothing  csn  be  more  tame,  poor,  and  unlovely,  than  the 
shores  themselves  of  the  river.  They  are  all  vioe^hiils,  with  little  wood ; 
and  their  summits  present  the  form  of  a  bald,  unifonn  ridge :  these  are, 
it  is  true,  sweet  breaks  at  long  intervals,  which  vary  the  extreme  no* 
notony. 

In  the  evening  we  arrived  at  Coblentz,  opposite  which  waa  the 
strong  fortress  of  fihrenbreitstein ;  and  on  the  following  day  our  tour 
ended  at  Cologne,  having  passed  Drachenfeb,  and  the  seven  bilk, 
both  sung  in  immortal  verse ;  but  poetry,  like  the  touch  of  Midss,  can 
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chaiige  into  gold  at  iu  will  whatsoever  it  pleases ;  and  partly  in  conse- 
quence oC  this,  the  Rhme  scenery  is  extolled  par  exctUence^  though  a 
perverse  taste  might  deem  it  deserving  of  very  secondary  rank*  But 
even  Roosaeaa's  eloquence  caimot  uuJe^  the  bald  rocks  of  Meillerie 
pietnreniue^  whilst  Chrens  haa  sweeter  viUages  near  it  than  itself, 
and  but  fi>r  its  fiune,  its  eommoii-looking  dwdlingm  hy  ^  road«side 
wwaid  ha  dvtrlookad  for  the  sake  of  the  bvefy  and  peerless  Ifontreux. 
The'aitHatkm  4»f  this  latter,  heside  high  and  wooded  preeipioes,  is  ad« 
miimble :  its  dwellings  are  modek  of  neatness ;  the  river  divides  iia 
streetay  nlshiag  along  fiinonsly  at  the  bottom  of  a  deqp  ravine,  that  is 
CKoaaed  by  a  bndge :  its  ancient  church  and  beautiful  sjnre  staaid  apart, 
shrouded  in'wood.  The  climate  of  Montveux  ia  the  softest  in  Switaer- 
land,  and  the  scenery  it  commands,  altogether,  the  most  delicious*  It  is 
notimovedaatingttished  for  l^e  attractions  of  its  site,  than  for  the  sin* 
gttlar  excdlenee  of  the  aged  minister,  who  has  so  king  eserdsed  in  it 
hia  pastoral  care.  Monsieur  — -— ,  the  learned  and  tolentsd  Cur6  of 
the:village,  is  ninety-six  years  of  age,  and  still  preadies  every  Sabbath 
in  hia  secfoded  church,  with  an  eloquence  that  the  approadiof  a  oen« 
tary  of  yeaia  has  not  abated.  He  has  resided  many  years  in  England, 
as  tutor  to  a  lady  of  high  rank ;  and  about  Sfty  yean  since  he  jretumed 
iotake  charge  of  his  present  flock.  Patronage  has  been  heaped  on  him 
firem  Ebgland ;  but^  though  his  income  is  handsome,  he  preserves  the 
utaooat  simplieity  of  life,  and  a  charm  and  amiableness  of  manners  that 
Stem  to  bdong  to  a  purer  age  and  scene  than  to  the  valley  of  tears 
thraogh  mtiifAk  he  has  nearly  passed.  His  hair  ia  not  thin,  and  is  as 
white  as  the  snow  of  hi»  own  mountains ;  and  his  large  light  eye  ia  yet 
fall  of  firci  nor  is  its  sight  dim.  The  power  of  his  tnemoiy  is  butlittle 
isspaived,  as  is  evident  by  the  animation  that  spreads  over  hia  fine  and 
hnpresaive  ihatures  when  engsged  in  converse  that  interests  him.  To 
r^evethe  wants  of  his  people,  and  to  labour  for  their  spiritual  good, 
are  the  chief  pleasures  of  this  estimable  Cur6. 

His  » singular  circumstance  that  Monsieur  — «— » has  a  twin  brother^ 
who  is  also  a  nsinister,  and  preaches,  and  bears  his  age  of  ninaty-six> 
with  ei^ial  vigour,  though  of  a  less  strong  and  aocompOshed  mind  than 
the  pistor  of  Montreux.  They  are  so  exactly  alike  in  siae  and  feature, 
that  even  th^r  firienda  have  sometimes  been  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  one 
from  the  other.  The  most  ludicrous  scenes  have  aometimes  occurred 
from  this  strange  resemblance.  When  one  brother  has  taken  a  walk 
abng  the  high  road  to  the  neighbouring  town  or  villages ;  passengers, 
who  were  perfect  strangers  to  the  two  Cures,  have  been  struck  1^ 
meeting  so  venerable  and- impressive  a  personage,  and  in  the  coune  oif 
a  few  miles  after,  have  beheld,  apparently,  the  same  being,  with  the 
aame  dress,  features,  and  mamier,  as  him  who  had  previously  passed^ 
advancing  fuU  upon  them.  They  have  sometimes  looked  on  in  mute 
terror,  or  eke  taken  to  their  heda  out  of  the  wqrt  while  the  good  Cnr^- 
pasaed  on  to  join  his  rektive. 

These  k  an  Italian  blandness  in  the  air  of  Montreux ;  it  being  de^ 
fended  by  its  amphitheatre  of  mountaina  from  the  cold  and  piereing 
winda^and  open  only  to  the  south.  Chillon  is  just  beneath,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone ;  and  both  the  shores  of  the  long  kfce  are  in 
front  and  on  each  side. 
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« II  fftut  coayeiur  qii*li  ,^  iinpoasible  ^^ijlffe  <M^f.4e  i^oDde».«^i  joj^f^r  dc 
terns  en  terns  la  cominedie.  •^— Ciiampfort.  ' 

♦  ..."  "  .  •  '■>.'■•        '!         i'i      ti»i,      ""..I 

^  ^.Taitrte  inf sociBty,^iid  'to  tttAeaaie  ka'9<MngB40ft»  raqiiiret''eitliotf''tfae 
influence  ois.  good  soteantnl  tnasfsov  or^no  small  -bIuhk:  of 'fimiiqr. 
At  ikeioataetrof  Hfow^wfam  «b  wob  kfoSHmg  over  vnthi  Mdtlnaiid  ilew* 
ffitamenfy  iphen.  wo'^ro  hot"in  tliie>ipatnnt' of  beauty,  'pUeaaore/^  or 
vfoalthrwa  iiHij:«cinlri«0i'.tD  nehut*  oar  ejnte  to  whait  is  passing  'asonnd 
nsyaad  to  vnapromae^vte  ^ip^-id  an  opuinisin  IbondM  macbrttiora'DB 
dnit  tine  ofioiiiriomi  orgaaa  than  on  the  reaiicies  of  ezislencaL  vBdIt 
wrfton  tbe.  period  df  MkiskNMU.ia  passodt^-^wlMsi  wa-kave  arsBsodaS 
MyearBiol^rdiscretion/^and,  'ooasii^  to  feel,  begni  to  thitriL,  aenaany  » 
^oegdiitifs  slara*us  in  utiefaoe^  anch  varied  fonns  of  evil  |iresB'ttpovthe 
atleokion,.tfaat unless «ea can  take  refuge  in  a  conautattiorialeaieicss* 
'QeaSf'or  inidetetasined  habits  of  tHfling,  we  may  aa  weH/.beit  ai  retsent, 
foe  wie'aie>n6!lenlger..fh  for  the  worid,  nor  the'wei^ld  fbt 'Ui.  /•>Vo<1iee 
ii»aDoi[ity,<flve»nsuat  symfMOliiBe  vmh  it;  hnt  no  symtiathy^  eaa-  saUslet 
iMtween  the  knalrea  and  fbols,  who  are  playing'the  game  if^  mak^bv- 
^ielFe,  .aad  ^luorieUing.  over  the  sCslwa,  and  the  disabm^  wfcotiecas 
lliroi]^'tlieis.triekery,'and  despises  its  objects.  There  is  BO'di%uis- 
iog  fEom  the  eool  eye  of  philosophy  th^  ail  living  cieatores  exist  in  a 
atale'of  natural  waHare ;  and  that  man  (in  hosti^ty  with  ^all)  ia  itt  «»- 
tnity  also  with  bis  own  species.  Man  is  the  naSaral  eneaay  o0  man ; 
and'  society^  unable  to  change  his  nature,  siKOeeds  but  in  establishidg 
an'jiellew  truce^i. by  which  fraud  is  sabatituted  for 'videnoe.v/ Bacpe*- 
xidate.'pointatoat  that  killing  and  eating  our  feAlow  man;*  howerer 
amusing^  aa  baS>a  eoasse  and  rude  method  of  namiiig'him  to  accooat; 
<Chal  ourdndiis  better  attaiaed  afbr  the  Abyssinian  method'of  opetsKiov 
aailbe  Uiriag^  aiAjeoS ;  dnt  tears  are  more  prolific  'tbsn  blood,  anl 
ibar  •  lyjibg  and  imposture  are  better  and  safer  modes  of  wealefe 
ing  the  rawmatenaV'than  roasting  him  whole.  On  tbe  other  fasnd,  it 
is  pleasanter  to  the  victims  to  be  cheated  than  murdered ;  and  a^  every 
■Mn  itanda,  or  may  atand,  in  tbe  double  relation  ofpwsver  and  prey, 
ihe  v6ice  joi  the  victims  goes  for  something  in  the  caieidatton.  Tliiti  is 
tbe  trae  basts  of  social  institutes;  and  tim  theomtio  perfeedonffn€s»- 
«iesy  would  be  found  in  that  atate  in  which  a  maxmum.  of  hundnig 
should  be  united  widi  a  mmmum  of  su^ioiDn,  in  wbieii  tbe  tnaut  Migbt 
be  tickled  with  the  greatest  dexterity,  and  tbe  powerfid  might,  lite'the 
•Vampicei'bat,  fan  &  powerless  into  a  delidoaa  slumber,  while  they 
(Were  wasting  his  substance. 

'The  conservative  principle  of  society,  the  cause  of  aH'mitiprtioBa  of 
Abe  eann^l  tendencies  of  the  aaimal,  is  liutc,  while  every. oae^icBiiPes 
*io  eat  hia  neig^ibour,  every  one  is  anxious  tfaat  his  enemy 'sb^tt  aolfeat 
fhitn>;  and  that  while  eaeh  is  meditating  an  attack  on  the  <«fihier,  all«K 
obliged  to  look  to  their  own  defence.  In  the  early  stages  of  society, 
•war  and  slavery' existed  in  > their  Mlest  dcvielopement,  ami.  tbe  wuMe  of 
buman  life  and  faappinese  woe  enorrtions.  In  the  feudal  timea,  alAioat 
every  one  above  the  oondition  of  aeerf  preyed  upon  hie  neighbour,  and 
tbeebieftain  was  an  wholesale  consumer  of  human  flesh.  Tbe  misery 
resulting  from  this  etate  of  things  produced  a.  gradual  chaqgei  :  The 
feeble  conspired  to  secure  themselves  ;  power  b^ame  more  equalised ; 
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and  the  spirit  of  liberty  curbed  the  spirit  of  canmbalism.  llie  desire, 
however,  still  subsists  unabfue4  4p  the  heart  of  man ;  and  the  wits  of 
the  dethroned  tyrants  of  the  earth  are  set  to  work  to  defraud  those 
wh6m  the^  eatt  tid  ibnger  bverp6wer.  In  this  result  of  civflization, 
the  present  age  far  exceeds  its  predecessors;  and  the  cannibals  of 
fii^[kad>^i«tereigne«lep4c9B^rity  iifxe^iiircd  to^maingethB  cheat,' are 
confcnedly  pp»i6iniit0iit  •vev^those'^'the 'Vcsb'of'thB  wMdviu  the 
great  kirt  of^wbeecHing  dieir  vtothifei  into  «i  tm^esiatiiig^qitiesciipneif. 

Homer  tins  pinwflvbiallf  «stftUislMribeo]leopfe'<e8tiiig|K'open 
tnomKlS'aaraQ  incoatvovertiMe  faetitr*llM  natural  ^'bistoi^ro^'tbi^^  spe- 
cies. nrUmt'tbot^dssj^tBi  Hfce  other  beasts  ci  pny^'^Mte  moft  thtin 
tkcjy  drfi0i»^the<'deBtniotion  theycaa^  u'^not  comparable  wfeh  that 
fprddbaotd  byr^aomO' other  classes  of  manKeale^k  'There^is  obe«lasto, 
te  instann,  Which  most  be  namelesay-wbich^otits  Tegvlar- meals "SWal- 
lo««  isse  tenth  o£die  whole  agricultural  popuhttion^  nofee  spetAcipfitB 
iKeiBioB«&  hmcheons^  at  the  expense  of  the'restrof 'tbepuhUc.  -  Si>*e)t- 
qnisitB  is  the  address  ef  these  canmbala,  that  tbef  not  only*  persaade 
tbeir^prey, liko  '^  AllHiy  dtlly  duck/'  '<  to  come  andbe  fciHed"  for  the  good 
oC>liia>o«D  aoAA,  but  also  engage  him  to  knock  ewrj- one  on^- the  bead 
who  fresutnea  •  to  question  their  right  in  has  bones  and '  blood;    Of  *thb 
Btthtaij'cannibab  it  19  not  necessary  to  speak  at  length,  because  nhey 
diieAj^  pray  upon  each  other^  and  becauae  tfaey  rather  should  be'  cob- 
sidered  ^»  purveying  for  the  appetites  of  their  employers,  than  al  aot- 
iag  ibv  their  own  gratification.     The  lawyers  are  a  very  sly  atid  sub- 
tile rane  of  man^aters,  especially  reraairkahle  for  the  ingenuity  of 
their  ihets,  hooks,  and  other  oigines  for  taking  their  prey.     They 
erects  weirs-  fto  cVeyerly  contrived,  that  on  the  outside  the'water- 
eonase  secflo*  quite  smooth  and  unimpeded;  while  within,  tbe  laby- 
riB^'is  so  comf^UMSited,  that*  not  a  fish  of  the  utmosr  enojaing  can 
eBOBpe^exoept  such  as  by  their  restless  efibrta  to  get  out 'beoome  to 
len  Md  shotten  as  not  to  he  worth  taking;  and  diese  mtif  pci^haps 
atifs  thmngb  some  smril  hole,  which  is  not  considered  Worth  tJHQ:trovble 
of  atoppii^.     Among  these  gentry  there  is  one  who-may  'be  taken  sn 
ihBFTtfy  dbief  of  all  anthropophagi,  since  he  consumes  in  bis  own  pro- 
pefperaon  aaooe  than  the  whole  tribe  put  together.    His  especial  mor- 
sel is:  the'intman^lieayti  which  he  macerates,  by  *'  hope  delayed,"  till'lt 
is- arrived  at  the  proper  sute  of  mortification  for  his  cannibffl  appetis^. 
iikeShttoikof  old,  he  consumes  a  vast  number  of  infants ;  though  he 
is  so&r  Mdike  thait  god,  as  to  be  much  too  cunning  to  be  taken  in  withm 
stoaeu    He  ia  Udewise  especiaUy  fond  of  a  madman ;  and,  betwe^  the 
two,  ha»  generally  to  the  vake  of  some  thirty  or  forty  mittiona  of 
pounds  sterling  in  his  warrens,  ready  for  killing.     But  so  fond*  is  be  of 
a  banknqM  above' all  other  sorts  of  fare,  that  he  will  often  not  leave 
eren  a  single  bone  of  him  at  the  end  of  the  repast.     Of  the  very  filw 
whotiesoifie  with'  life  fron  his  dutches,  all  suffer  more  oricss.    One 
loU^  a  baetooki  another  a  shoulder;  and,  strange  to  say,  if  he  lays  but 
hisi  finger  uponr  a  man,  the  wretch 'becomes  instantly  lighter  by  the 
prsnesa:  jadecd,  so  raaligoant  is.'Ims  nature,  that  while  others  must 
Mate  some  exnrtioii^to  ifedure^ieir  prey^  his  Toere'  inertness  is  the 
dMtli'4>f  thousands }  and  theless  he  athrs  fahnseifv  the  more  certain  is 
the  havoc  he  oocsauma^    Another  deieriptkm  of  man-eaters,  whose  d^- 
predatiMis  haveincieeaed^xeeedingiy^of  late  years,  consume  a  multi- 
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tade  of  peMants  to  feed  their  haree  and  pamidget  i  and  bya  vfiseinaM 
on  cruelty  contrive  to  destroy  not  only  'the  bodies  but  ihe  aoolt  of  iheir 
victims.  In  this  process  they  will  soasetiniea  waste  as  moeh  as  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  fruits  of  the  earth ;  whieb,  by  raising  the  ^rioe  of 
corn^  consumes  the  sweat  and  blood  even  of  the  inhabitants  of  distant 
towns,  which  may  be  considered  a^  served  up  to  their  taUes  in  the 
shape  of  pasties,  and  perdrix  au  chou.  Still,  however,  the  destniction 
of  Uiese  sportsmen  is  a  mere  trifle  to  the  carnage  they  oommit  in  their 
capacity  of  com  lords.  Under  the  fidse  and  iniquitous  pMteaee  of 
flattering  the  fiurmer,  and  preventing  puddings  from  ever  bff owing 
inordinately  dear,  they  persuade  poor  nlly  nanuftctnrers  lo  submit  to 
their  cannibal  proceedings;  and  they  destroy  an  entire  population  to 
furnish  themselves  with  an  additional  side-dish  to  their  seeond  course — 
just  as  the  Romans  killed  singing-birds  by  hundreds  for  the  sake  of 
their  brains.  Like  Diomede  of  old,  they  notuish  their  very  studs  upon 
human  flesh ;  sacrificing  manufacturing  towns  without  mercy,  lo  ride  a 
better  horse  at  a  fox-chaoe.  Not,  indeed,  that  these  persons  are  more 
evil-minded  than  their  neighbours.  They  are  but  men,  lilee  the  rest ) 
and  nothing  worse  can  be  laid  to  their  door,  than  the  common  propen^ 
sities  of  humanity.  They  have  more  power  than  others,  and  ibey  abuse 
it  accordingly ;  but  they  do  ill  only  as  every  other  dass  does,--Hhat  is* 
to  the  full  extent  of  their  combined  selfishness,  ignoranoe,  and  op* 
portunity. 

In  great  cities,  cannibalism  takes  an  infinite  variety  of  shapes,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  St.  James's-stf^t  there  are  numerous  slaughter* 
houses,  where  men  are  daily  consumed  by  the  operatbn  of  ends  and 
dice ;  and  where  they  are  caught  by  the  same  bait,  at  which  Quin  said 
he  should  have  infallibly  bitten.  A  similar  process  is  likewise  carried 
on  in  Change  Alley,  on  a  great  scale ;  not  to  speak  of  that  snare  es- 
pecially set  for  widows  and  children,  called  a  **  joint  stock  specula* 
tion."  But  your  cannibal  of  cannibsk  is  a  Parliament  patron.  Here, 
a  great  borough  proprietor  swallows  a  regiment  at  a  single  gulp ;  and 
there,  the  younger  son  of  a  lord  ruminates  over  a  colony  till  the  very 
prows  cannot  find  a  dinner  in  it ;  and  there  again,  a  duke  or  a  minister, 
himself  and  his  family,  having  first  *'  supf^  full  of  horrors,"  easts  a 
diocese  to  the  side^taUe,  to  be  mumbled  at  leisure  by  his  son's  tutor. 
The  town  is  occasionally  very  indignant  and  very  noisy  against  the 
goals  of  Surgeons'  Hall,  because  they  live  upon  the  dead  carcases  of 
Iheir  fellow-creatures ;  while,  strange  to  say,  it  takes  but  little  account 
of  the  hordes  of  wretches  who  openly,  and  in  the  face  of  day,  bunt 
down  living  men  in  their  nefivioos  dealings  as  porter  brewers,  quaA 
doctors,  intbrmers,  attorneys,  manufacturers  of  bean  flour,  alum,  and 
Portland  stone ;  and  torture  their  subjects  like  so  many  barbaeiKd 
pigs,  in  the  complicated  processes  of  their  cookery. 

Amonff  the  d^rent  parts  of  the  British  empire^  Ireland  stands  con*- 
spicuousfy  prominent  for  cannibalism ;  six  millions  of  CathoUes  being 
there  kept,  as  in  a  pen,  for  the  private  picking  of  about  five  hundred 
thousand  *'  ascendancy  boys/'  who  growl  like  so  many  hungry  mastifib, 
if  any  one  goes  but  near  to  the  cage-door,  or  looks  as  if  he  meant  lo 
let  them  out.  Thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands^  are  on  this  aoeeunt 
annually  slain  by  the  processes  of  starvation  and  fever,  in  order  to  be 
served  up  at  the  tables  of  the  master  caste;  and  as  an  Irishnum  is  not 
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ikmoiis  for  patieofoe,  every  now  and  then  u  MMURvctioii  or  a  rebeUion 
adds  to  the  desolatioa  of.  theft  land  ofoypwuiop. 

It  J9  impoeaible  to  turn  /a  aieady  eye  opoii  eociety  without  being 
oonvinoed  that  to  live  at  the  espenae  of  the  oommunity  (that  is,  of  the 
wosking  cUweee,)  i»  the  great  object  of  all  the  world ;  that  the  Tanoue 
debntea  which  are  aauntained  respecting  liberty,  feee«trade,  fundings 
currency,  ^onnlawa,  and  Catholicsy  are  all  but  ao  many  OMidificatiooa 
of  ibe  one  great  queation  of  who  shall  work  and  who  enjoy..  Neither 
caft  it  eecape  remark  that  fraud  and  hypocrisy  are  the  two  great  inatm* 
meota  for  complicating  the  discussion ;  and  that  popular  ignorance  ie 
the  raw  maierial  of  p^tical  fortunes.  If  the  people  understood  theia 
own  intereetSy  being  as  they  are  the  strongest^  the  cannibal  pfopensiiien 
of  the  few  would  be  kept  in  a  decent  check ;  but  the  blindoesa  and  in« 
capacity  of  the  multitude  compel  them  to  assist  in  their  own  degrade^ 
tion»  by  forcing  those  who  would  guide  them  right,  if  not  to  absohme 
silenocy  at  least  to  a  disgraceful  compromise  with  the  whole  truth.  The 
man  of  sense,  who  disdains  to  join  the  conspiracy  against  hia  apedes, 
is  not  more  disgusted  with  the  knavery,  than  with  the  dupery  by 
which  he  is  surrounded*  Whichever  way  he  turns,  he  it  enoompasaed 
by  a  circumvallation  of  common-places ;  and  the  pert  self-sufiBciency^ 
with  which  the  confiding  multitude  repeat  ^em  aa  undeniable  tmthSf 
is  at  least  as  provoking,  as  the  easy  impudence  of  the  dever  rognee^ 
who  scarcely  take  the  pains  of  couching  the  machinery  of  their  phan«i 
tasmagoriat  or  of  affecting  to  believe  the  doctrines  they  preach.  In 
such  a  case,  what  is  to  be  done,  '*  when  to  be  grave  exceeds  all  powee 
of  fiice?"  To  preserve  silence,  is  to  sacrifice  the  dignity  of  personal 
character ;  while  to  speak  out  is  to  be  misapprehended,  misrepresented, 
calumniated,  and  traduced.  The  honesteat  and  the  boldest  man  muat 
hide  a  good  half  of  his  thoughu,  if  he  would  not  be  interdicted  ab  uquA 
tt  ^gm  ;  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quiet  he  must  refrain  firom  telling,  by 
inplicatioo,  every  third  man  he  meets,  that  he  is  a  fool  or  a  rascal,  and 
mdung  him  feel  that  in  hie  eagerness  to  defraud  others  he  is  himself 
the  dupe  of  his  own  stratagems.  There  are  certain  conventional  bases 
upon  which  all  questions  of  morals,  politics,  metaphysics,  and  religion^ 
muat  be  argued*  if  yon  would  escape  stoning.  No  matter  how  fidse^ 
absurd,  or  inconsistent  with  each  other  they  may  be, — to  dispute  them, 
is  to  resign  all  chance  of  a  hearing,  all  hope  of  a  character  for  virtue 
or  common  sense, — to  ofler  yoursdf  as  the  butt  for  all  the  malice  of  aU 
who  live  and  &tlen  on  the  popular  lie,  and  to  be  spumed  and  assaulted 
by  the  very  people  for  whose  sake  you  have  made  the  sacrifice.  He  who 
has  not  the  courage  to  encounter  this  mass  of  evil,  must  pau  through 
life  with  a  bridle  perpetually  on  his  tongue.  He  must  hear  with  a  ht^ 
coming  graviqr  the  words  honour  and  patriotism  proceeding  from  the 
lips  of  pollution ;  he  must  hold  law  to  be  synonymous  with  justice^  perr 
secution  with  toleranect  the  docuine  of  libel  with  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  universal  pauperiam  with  national  prosperity,  priestcraft  with 
piety,  and  plunder  with  loyalty  and  religi(m.  He  must  not  attempt 
to  disturb  the  seleron  plausibili^  which  gives  to  vice  the  exterior  of 
honesty.  When  disappointed  in  aU  his  hopes  for  the.  species,  cured  of 
hisentbosiastic.  estimates  of  individual  character,  he  must  remain  oon-i 
vinced  of  the  hoUowness  of  all  around  him  without  betraying  by  a 
word  or  look»  by  a  emile  or  a  sneer,  bis  knowledge  of  the  fal^hood* 
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Nor  is  it  alone  on  great  queetiont  that  tinoerity  is  perilom.  There  ii 
a  '*  commune  quoddam  vincalttm,"  that  binds  the  great. and  the  little 
lies  together,  and  you  can  never  know  when  you  are  treading  upon 
dangerous  grpund.  It  occurred  to  ourselves  to  have  lost  caste  finr  an 
entire  evening,  and  to  have  passed  for  no  better  than  atheists,  for  ven- 
turing to  deny  that  Kean  should  be  banished  from  the  stage,  whale 
others,  equally  frail,  were  applauded  to  the  skies.  To  doubt  even  the 
sanctity  of  a  Wolf,  or  to  question  the  "  forty  parson  power"  of  Messrs* 
Gordon  and  Pope,  would  render  the  speaker  suspected  of  being  aus- 
picious. By  long  learning,  however,  we  have  in  part  mastert^  this 
difficulty ;  we  have  been  trained  to  stand  by,  without  wincing,  while 
the  second  reformation  is  alleged  to  advance.  We  can  bear  the  men- 
tion of  Mr.  Peel's  candour,  ai^  of  Lord  Bathnrst's  high-mindedness. 
We  have  suppressed  all  temptation  to  laugh  at  the  men  who  set  up  the 
Pope  in  Italy,  and  tremble  at  him  in  Ireland ;  and  nothing  can  exceed 
the  demure  composure  with  which  we  look  on,  wlien  prayers  are  of- 
fered to  **  endow  the  lords  of  the  council  with  grace,  wisdom,  and  un- 
derstanding." But  can  this  self-abnegation  be  practised  without  grief, 
indignation,  and  disgust '{  Is  it  not  better,  a  thousand  times  better,  to 
shut  ourselves  for  ever  in  a  garret,  with  the  few  authors  who  have 
dared  to  write  afler  their  conscience,  than  to  be  compelled  eternally  to 
wear  a  mask,  to  associate  without  sympathy >  and  to  bow  the  bead  to 
successful  imposture  and  triumphant  folly  ?  A  dog,  a  cat,  a  mouse,  a 
spider  is  a  better  companion  than  the  sycophant  who  will  not  tmst 
his  own  reason,  or  who^  beholding  the  truth,  belies  his  own  conscience 
to  howl  with  the  wolves. 

But  then  it  may  be  said  that  the  fond  of  society  is  somewhat  re- 
deemed by  its  forms ;  that  a  man  may  be  a  very  competent  rogue,  or  a 
pretty  tolerable  fool,  without  being  wholly  unamiable,  and  that  there 
are  subjects  upon  which  all  the  world  are  agreed.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  largest  part  of  conversation  turns  upon  eating  and  drinking,  the 
weather,  the  vices  and  follies  of  our  neighbours,  and  a  thousand  otlier 
trifles  that  lead  not  to  dispute ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  bad 
companionship  to  be  eternally  canvassing  the  greater  interests  of  life» 
and  forcing  upon  society  opinions  upon  things  in  general.  There  are, 
indeed,  themes  in  plenty  which  belong  to  the  neutral  ground  of  debate ; 
but  it  is  very  pitiable  that  they  should  so  ill  bear  repetition.  All  the 
world,  if  they  dared  avow  as  hiuch,  are  heartily  tired  of  them.  Like 
cursing  and  swearing,  they  are  merely  unmeaning  expletives  to  supply 
the  lack  of  sense,  to  gain  time,  and  to  give  a  man  the  satis&ction  of 
sometimes  hearing  his  own  voice.  With  all  the  assistance  of  cards, 
music,  dancing,  and  champagne,  society  is  at  best  but  a  dreary  busi- 
ness,  and  it  requires  no  little  animal  spirits  to  undergo  the  infliction 
with  decency.  Are  you  admitted  on  tenns  of  familiarity  to  the  domes* 
tic  hearth  of  your  friend,  that  privilege  confers  on  you  the  opportunity 
of  becoming  intimately  acquainted  with  the  faults  of  his  servants^  and 
(what  is  worse)  with  the  merits  of  his  children. 

A  dinner  of  ceremony  is  a  funeral  without  a  legacy ;  an  assembly  is 
a  mob,  and  a  ball  a  compound  of  glare,  tinsel,  noise,  and  dust.  How- 
ever amusing  in  their  freshness,  af^er  a  few  repetitions,  they  are  only 
rendered  endurable  by  the  prospect  of  some  collateral  gain,  or  the  gra- 
tification of  personal  vanity.    To  exhibit  the  beauqr  of  a  young  wife^ 
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or  the  diamonds  of  an  old  one ;  to  be  able  to  tay  the  beat  thing  thai  is 
uttered  ;  to  sport  a  red  tibbon  or  a  Waterloo  m^dal  in  their  first  no- 
vdtj;  to  carry  a  pobt  wkh  a  |;reat  man,  or  to  borrow  money  from,  a 
ridi  one,  may  past  off  aa  ereniog  very  well,  with  those  who  happen  to 
be  interested  in  sttch  specnlations :  but,  these  things  apart,  the  arrant- 
esr  trittsr  in  the  cirde  most  get  weary  at  last,  and  be  heartily  rejoiced 
«^at  the  eonelusion  of  the  Season  spares  him  all  farther  reiteration  of 
the  mill-horse  operatioB.  It  is  this  inaiptdii^  of  society  that  forces  so 
niSny  of  its  members  upon  deq»evatesldventares  of  gallantry^  and  upon 
deep  play.  Any  thing,  every  thing  is  gOod  to  escape  from  the  languor 
and  listlessness  of  a  converse  frmn^hichwhaievflr  interests  is  baniAed. 
iffiany  a  woman  loses  her*  character,  and  ^mauy  atnan  incmrs  »venliet 
for  ruinous  dlonages,  in  the  simple  seardi  of  tfaas  rarest  of  all  rare  things 
in  society — a  sensation.  Neither  is  the  matter  much  niendad,  if,  barring 
the  insipidity  of  bon*ton  company,  yon  piongs  into  the  IobiiibI  gravity 
of  tbe  middle  classes,  or  into  the  noisy,  empty  mirth  of  the  lowerl 
The  man  of  sense  and  ibeUng,  i^erever  he  goes,  will  find  himself  in  a 
mrnority,  in  wbidi  few  will  speak  his  language  or  comprehend  iiis  ideas. 
Hd  ^vW  seldom  return  to  his  home  without  a  weary  sense  of  the  "  stale, 
flat,  and  uiq^fitabte"  nothii^  he  has  been  compelled  to  entertain  in 
his  intercoursewith  the  world, — without  the  recollection  of  some  outrage 
on  his  independence,  some  dogmatism  that  he  dared  not  question,  some 
impertinence  that  he  dared  not  oonftite.  With  his  ears  ringing  «i^ 
blue-stocking  literature,  threadbare  sophistries,  forms  erected  into  im«  . 
portant  principles,  mediocrity  elevated  into  consideration,  and  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  vain,  the  ignorant,  and  the  contemptible,  he  will  shut 
himself  up  in  his  solitude,  and  say  with  the  Englishman  at  Palis  Jc 
nftnnnis  ires  bien  set.  Against  the  recurrence  of  these  annoyanceat  day 
after  day  renewed,  what  nerves  can  hold  out  ?  As  li£»  advances,  time 
becomes  precious,  every  moment  is  counted,  every  enjoymeni  is^  com- 
puted; and  while  the  effort  necessary  for  {deaaing  and  beiB^  pleased 
becomes  greater,  the  motive  for  making  that  exertion  grows  .less. 
When  the  sources  of  physical  gratification  are  dried  up^  and  the  illu- 
sions of  life  are  dissipated,  there  remains  nothing  for  enjoyment  but  a 
tranquil  fireside,  and  the  mastery  of  our  own  ideas  and  of  our  own  iia- 
bits  in  the  privacy  of  home.  But  then,  to  enjoy  these,  you  must  not  have 
a  roethodist  wife,  and  you  must  have  a  porter  who  can  lie  with  a  good 
grace,  a  fellow  who  could  say '^  not  at  home,"  though  death  himself 
knocked  at  the  door.  Neither  should  you  read  the  newspapers,  nor  walk 
the  streets.  The  times  are  long  gone  by  since  **  wisdom  cried  out 
there.*'  Folly,  impertinence,  sheer  impertinence,  has  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  king's  highway ;  and  a  dog  with  a  tin-kettle  at  his  tail  has 
as  good  a  chance  as  the  wretch  who  dares  to  tread  the  pavement  with- 
out partaking  of  die  ruling  insanity.  Oh!  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr. 
Brougham !  your  schoolmaster  has  a  great  deal  yet  to  do :  pray  Hea- 
ven his  rods  and  his  fools'  caps  may  lM>ld  out!  M. 
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THE   SOLDIER  S    BRIOC. 

Yes,  ye  may  pay  your  thoughtless  duty. 

Vain  throng !  to  Glory's  distant  star. 
And  ye  may  smile  when  blooming  Beauty 

Rewards  the  gallsnt  Son  of  War ; 
For  me,  1  sigh  to  tJiink  that  sorrow 

May  soon  that  gentle  heart  betide. 
And  soon  a  dark,  a  gloomv  morrow. 

May  dawn  upon  the  Soldier's  Bride. 

Oh !  were  her  path  the  scene  of  brightnesa 

Pourtray'd  by  ardent  Fancy's  ray ; 
Oh  I  could  her  bosom  thrill  in  lightness, 

^Vhen  Glory's  pictured  charms  decay ; 
Could  Hope  still  bless  her  golden  slumbers. 

And  crown  the  dreams  of  youthful  pride. 
Then  might  ye  smile,  ye  thoughtieas  numbers, 

Then  greet  with  joy  the  SoLdier's  Bride. 

But  when  dismay'd  by  threatening  dangers. 

And  doom'd  in  distant  scenes  to  roam. 
To  meet  the  chilling  glance  of  strangers. 

And  vainly  mourn  her  peaceful  home ; 
Oft  will  her  tearfiil  eye  diaoover 

The  fiearB  her  bosom  onoe  defied. 
Oft  shall  the  smiles  that  bless'd  the  lover 

Desert  the  Soldier's  weeping  Bride. 

And  when,  perchance.  War's  stunning  rattle 

Greets  fix)m  afar  her  shndderinff  ear. 
When,  yielding  to  the  fate  of  batue. 

Her  hero  meets  an  early  bier : 
Condemn'd  in  hopeless  grief  to  lan^sh. 

She  yields  to  Sorrow's  gushing  tide. 
And  tears  express,  in  silent  anguish. 

The  sadness  of  the  Soldier's  Bride. 

What  then  avails  the  wreath  of  Glory  ? 

The  victor  it  should  crown  is  fled. 
The  din  of  fame,  the  martial  story. 

Reach  not  the  mansions  o^  the  dead ; 
Shegreets  with  sighs  the  dear-bought  treasure. 

That  seems  her  sadness  to  deride. 
And  shuns  the  mimic  gleam  of  pleasure. 

That  mocks  the  Soldier's  widow'd  Bride. 

To  me,  her  flowery  crown  of  gladness 

Seems  like  the  drooping  cypress  wreath ; 
Her  nuptial  throng — a  train  of  sadaesB ; 

Her  minstrel  band— the  dirge  &E  death. 
Ah !  soon  may  Grief  those  blossoms  sever. 

Despoil  that  cheek  with  blushes  dyed. 
And  cloud  with  dark  despair  for  ever. 

The  triumph  of  the  Soldier's  Bride  !  M.  A. 
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sbCIEtY    IN    INDIA,  NO.  IV. 

The  climate  of  India,  wbich  alarms  us  so  much  in  England,  loses 
nearly  all  its  terrors  when  you  arrive  there.  The  Taletudinaries,  who 
are  for  ever  taking  up  arms  against  it,  and  with  the  fear  of  diseased 
livers  incessantly  haunting  them,  and  Buchan  for  their  daily  orderly- 
book,  sacrifice  themselves  to  the  lean  and  sallow  abstinence,  in  spite  of 
the  kindly  intimations  of  Nature,  that  the  hourly  wastes  of  the  machine 
demand  hourly  reparation, — are  generally  the  first  victims  of  a  hot 
climate.  Health  in  India  may  be  woo, — but  do  not  woo  her  too  assi- 
duously. Woe  to  the  ascetic,  who  attempts  the  Pythagorean  system. 
As  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  she  is  best  propitiated  by  a  regimen 
not  coo  indulgent  nor  too  abstemious.  The  longer  you  diet  with  the^ 
gods,  if  spare  fast  is  your  theory,  the  sooner  you  will  be  diet  for  the 
worms,  or  rather  for  the  Jackals,  who  in  that  country  take  precedency 
of  the  worms.  It  will  fare  still  worse  with  you  if  you  abstain  from 
wine.  The  lifeless  torpor  of  the  spirits,  the  tremUing  languor  of  the 
frame,  the  appalling  visitations  of  the  foul  hag  Hysteria,  with  her 
wonted  train  of  the  very  bluest  devils, — that  dreadful  sinking  at  the 
heart,  which  neither  poetry  nor  prose  can  describe— by  these  you  will 
be  convinced,  and  probably  too  late,  of  the  foolishness  of  your  doctrine. 
No.  A  few  glasses  of  generous  Madeira,  a  bottle,  or  more  than  a 
bottle,  of  Carbonel's  fine  hermitaged  claret,  or  of  the  lighter  growtli 
from  Adamson, 

"  To  life  80  friendly,  and  so  cool  to  thirst, — " 

these  are  the  few  pleasing  penalties  you  will  have  to  pay  for  a  tolerably 
vigorous  existence  in  that  country.  As  to  the  other  nepenthe  so  highly 
esteemed  there, — Hodgson's  pale  ale — ^he  who  can  quaff  it  in  safety 
must  be  a  young  military  man,  who  is  in  the  saddle  from  morn  till 
night,  or  worked  at  morning  and  evening  drills  by  some  old  kiln- 
dried  lieutenant-colonel,  who  would  rather  renounce  his  Bible  than  hia 
Dundas.  To  the  bilious  or  the  sedentary,  to  him  who  knows  no  exer- 
cise but  the  indolent  agitation  of  the  palanquin,  a  bottle  of  ale  should 
be  like  that  closed  with  the  seal  of  Soliman.  If  he  opens  it  without 
due  warrant,  a  giant  will  arise  out  of  it  to  destroy  him.  But  at  the 
period  of  which  I  am  striving  to  collect  a  few  memorials,  now  indeed 
somewhat  in  *  the  rear-ward  abyss  of  time,'  Carbonel,  and  Paxton,  and 
Adamson,  and  Hodgson,  flowed  most  copiously  at  Madras.  Then  flou- 
rished George  Keble,  and  Cecil  Smith,  the  brother  of  Bobus,  and  old 
Ben  Roebuck.  They  were  all  high  in  the  civil  service ;  and  they  de- 
voted ungrudgingly  no  small  portion  of  their  liberal  salaries  to  the  so- 
cial enjoyments  of  the  place.  No  men  in  their  generation,  for  it  has 
rassed  away,  took  a  greater  delight  in  the  diffusion  of  gaiety  and  good- 
humour  around  them.  There  was  a  chair  at  their  tables  for  the  friend- 
less cadet,  or  unintroduced  ensign,  whom  they  hospitably  translated 
firom  the  sordid  hotels  of  the  Black  Town,  half  consumed  by  musqui-* 
toes  and  tavern-bills,  to  a  plenteous  board,  and  a  snug  bungalow  in 
the  compound.*  They  gave  them,  moreover,  good  counsel,  as  well  as 
good  cheer ;  and  all  this  with  a  kindness  that  almost  repaired,  in  a 

- 

*  An  eoclosed  gtrden. 
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new  and  remote  country,  the  severe^l  chain  of  the  affections  they  had 
left  at  home.   Long  will  the  tradition  of  these  men  flourish  at  Madras. 

The  era  when  these  cordial  intercourses  smiled  upon  us,  comprises 
the  governments  of  Lord  Glive  and  of  Lord  William  Bentinck.  It 
was,  however,  a  deceitful  calm.  A  storm  was  brooding  over  us,  which, 
in  social  havoc  and  desolation,  was  not  exceeded  by  the  wildest  ele» 
mental  fury  in  the  natural  world.  It  threw  down  the  hopes,  the  friend- 
ships, the  comforts  of  our  little  society.  Such  was  our  condition,  when 
Lord  William  Bentmck*s  successor  arrived  from  Bengal  to  plague  us. 
''  The  fiend  blew  mildew  from  his  shrivell'd  lips.'*  Let  Philosophy  say 
what  she  pleases,  the  patience  vnth  which  we  bear  our  ills  depends 
much  upon  the  dignity  or  worthlessness  of  the  agent  that  inflicts  them. 
Let  the  evil  be  administered  by  an  ignoble  hand,  the  sense  of  suffer- 
ing rises  to  phrensy.  And  Shakspeare  was  right  (was  he  ever  wrong?) 
in  making  the  spurns  of  the  unworthy  the  highest  in  his  climax  of  ad- 
versities. In  the  visitation  that  fell  upon  Madras  in  1809,  the  gloomy 
solace  of  its  coming  from  high  station  and  elevated  rank  was  wanting. 
The  author  of  the  mischief  was  a  little,  phlegmatical,  cold-blood<^ 
civil  servant  from  Calcutta — the  mere  creature  of  the  desk  and  the 
office — a  clerk  with  a  pen  in  his  ear ; — yet>  such  is  the  genius  of  the 
Indian  governments,  he  could  wield  that  pen  to  blight  the  hopes  of 
youth,  and  to  destroy  the  repose  of  age.  The  events  of  that  troubled 
period  ought  surely  to  read  the  Company,  or  whomsoever  hereafter 
the  destinies  of  India  may  be  confided  to,  an  awful  warning  against 
vesting  in  a  servant  a  rule  over  servants.  Subserviency  is  but  an 
indifferent  school  for  authority.  Upon  his  first  arrival,  the  man  entan- 
gled himself  in  the  intrigues  of  a  pitiful  faction,  who  had  tried,  without 
success,  the  same  experiment  upon  the  lofty  mind  of  Lord  William. 
Into  the  bosom  of  the  new  Governor  they  infused  all  their  suspicions 
and  their  enmities,  where  they  shot  up  instantly  as  in  a  congenial  soil. 
Thus  the  hoarded  spleens  of  a  contemptible  party  gathered  in  a  black 
vapour  around  him.  He  breathed  no  other  atmosphere.  He  became 
their  tool  and  accomplice,  and  sent  forth  his  proscriptions  at  their 
bidding. 

It  may  offend  the  fastidiousness  of  some  feelings  to  rake  up  the  dis- 
graceful proceedings  of  this  guilty  period  :  but  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  there  never  has  yet  been  an  abuse  of  power  in  India  either  visited 
on  the  head  of  its  author,  or  redressed  in  the  person  of  its  victim.  It 
IS  to  public  opinion  only  that  there  lies  any  thing  at  all  like  an  effective 
appeal.  It  is  the  only  responsibility  which  can  reach  those  who  make 
their  power  the  instrument  of  their  passions. 

The  story  of  those  times  u  not  to  be  told  briefly.     It  is  enough  to 

remark,  that  B did  his  work  with  despatch.     In  less  i  than  three 

months  of  obstinate  and  self-willed  authority,  he  continued  to  incur  the 
impartial  execrations  of  all  sorts  of  persons.  The  army  in  mutiny — 
experienced  officers,  grey  in  loyalty  and  in  arms^  driven  almost  to  re- 
bellion—the whole  civil  service,  with  a  few  paltry  exceptions,  united 
in  one  society  of  resentment  against  him.  You  may  judge,  then,  how 
a  little  mind,  bloated  with  its  brief  authority,  could  disturb  our  comfort. 
Our  parties,  it  is  true,  met  as  usual ;  the  same  plenty  covered  our 
tables ;  but  social  enjoyment  was  extinguished.  Fee'd  servants  stood 
behind  your  chair.     The  sanctity  of  your  home  was  not  free  from  a 
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mercileta  inquisitioa.  Every  man  suspected  his  neighbour.  The 
slightest  stricture  upon  the  measures  of  the  local  Government  was  re* 
ported  with  the  usual  exaggerations  of  yerbal  transmission.  If  it  was 
a  civilian  from  whom  the  obnoxious  remark  had  escaped^  he  was  re- 
moved from  his  situation,  and  appointed  to  a  less  lucrative  one  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  Presidency,  and  probably  an  unhealthy  station.  There 
was  no  appeal  from  the  sentence.  The  Governor,  secure  in  the  remote- 
ness of  the  colony  from  the  authorities  in  England,  calculating  also 
upon  their  natural  leaning  to  his  representations,  revelled  at  will  in 
proscriptions  and  destitutions  of  all  kinds.  No  pen  can  delineate  tlie 
almost  death-like  face  of  society  at  this  period.  It  was  all  alarm  and 
consternation.  No  man  knew  whose  turn  was  coming.  It  was  a 
proscription,  indeed,  not  written  in  blood ;  but  the  order  that  deprived 
a  civilian  of  his  office,  was  a  sentence  of  death  to  him  ;  it  took  away 
the  means  wherewith  he  lived.  Poor  Roebuck !  It  would  have  been 
merciful,  even  had  he  offended,  to  have  suffered  him  to  descend  in 
peace  to  his  grave,  at  a  place  where  the  habits  and  affections  of  his  life 
had  taken  root.  Adverse  circumstances  had  prevented  him  from  accu- 
mnlating  property  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  retire  from  the  service ; 
but  he  held  a  good  post,  which  he  filled  most  creditably,  (I  believe  at 
the  Revenue  Board,)  and  abandoning  all  hop«8  of  England,  he  found 
abundant  satisfaction  in  contributing  to  the  hospitalities  of  Madras, 
where  he  had  resided  nearly  half  a  century ;  for  he  was  about  seventy, 
when  he  was  ordered  to  resign,  and  appointed  to  a  distant  collectorship 
in  a  noxious  country,  and  with  a  slender  salary.  The  stroke  of  the 
poniard  would  have  been  benevolence  compared  with. this  cruelty. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  last  parting  look  of  the  old  man,  as  he  took 
his  adieux  of  us*  It  was  a  mild  presage  of  what  was  to  happen,  and  it 
told  us  most  significantly,  that  we  should  see  him  no  more.  He  did 
not  long  survive.  That  sure,  but  unseen  malady,  a  broken  heart,  soon 
did  its  work,  and  relieved  him  from  the  oppression  and  the  oppressor. 

What  had  Roebuck  done?  In  the  problem  of  persecution  the  of- 
fence is  often  the  most  inexplicable  part  of  it.  Roebuck,  when  he  was 
a  member  of  a  mercantile  house,  had  speculated  largely  in  Nabobs' 
bonds,  which  were  securities  given  by  those  personages  for  sums  they 
had  borrowed.  The  assumption  of  their  territory  by  the  Company  ren- 
dered them  unable  to  discharge  them  ;  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed 
to  relieve  the  creditors  by  appropriating  part  of  the  Carnatic  revenue 
to  the  payment  of  them.  Upon  the  passing  of  this  act,  spurious  bonds 
to  an  immense  amount  were  proffered,  as  bond  fide  instruments,  to  the 
Commissioners,  to  whom  the  adjudication  of  all  claims  was  referred. 
Of  course,  all  who  had  legitimate  claims,  had  an  obvious  interest  to 
oppose  and  invalidate  the  false  ones  ;  the  fund  set  apart  for  the  payment 
of  the  whole  debt  being  limited  in  its  amount.  There  was  a  native  of 
the  name  of  Reddy  Row,  a  Brahmin,  who  was  suspected  (and  subse- 
quently convicted)  of  bavins  fabricated  and  sold  a  great  number  of 
these  instruments.  Several  mdividuals  of  the  Governor's  party  having 
entered  deeply  into  the  purchases  of  the  securities  which  this  man 

brought  into  the  market,  B ,   in  an  evil  hour,  was  persuaded  to 

throw  bis  protection  over  him^  and  to  screen  him,  if  possible,  from 
justice.  The  Advocate-general  was  ordered  to  defend  him,  and,  upon 
his  conviction,  the  Madras  Government  obtained  a  pardon  for  him  in 
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England.  The  crinioal  prosecution,  therefore,  of  this  delinquent,  which 
Roebuck,  conjointly  with  other  persons,  had  set  on  foot,  was  a  mortal 
offence  to  that  stupid  goTernment.  How  short-sighted  is  oppression ! 
Before  the  pardon  arrived  in  India,  Reddy  Row  was  detected,  upon  the 
clearest  proofs,  of  other  forgeries  by  the  Commissioners  themselves. 
The  man,  finding  all  his  villainies  discovered,  destroyed  himself,  and 
all  the  bonds  which  he  had  disposed  of,  (these  for  disputing  which 
poor  Roebuck  had  been  so  shamefully  persecuted  amongst  the  rest,)  were 
wholly  struck  off  and  disallowed.  The  ground  upon  which  the  Go- 
vernor applied  for  the  pardon,  was  the  alleged  £icttous  spirit  of  the 
prosecutors,  and  of  the  jury,  who  had  wilfully,  he  said,  defied  the  go- 
vernment, and  combined  in  an  open  resistance  to  its  authority.  Such  was 
the  unheard-of  nonsense  that  was  sent  to  England  upon  that  memorable 
occasion,  and^  strange  to  say,  infused  into  the  Royal  ear  by  his  advisers, 
in  order  to  set  aside  the  solemn  verdict  of  a  jury,  and  Co  let  loose  npon 
society  a  felon  of  the  worst  description. 

It  is  an  old  transaction,  it  is  true ;  but  it  ought,  nevertheless,  to  be 
called  from  its  slumbers  to  bear  witness  to  the  thorough  heartlesaness 
and  cold  malignity  of  poor  Roebuck's  persecution. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  more  infatuated  stupidity  than  that  of  the 
Madras  Government  at  this  period,  nor  could  any  thing  more  decidedly 
show  how  completely  distance  from  England  estranges  us  from  her  insti- 
tutions. They  went  so  fiir  as  to  set  up  a  profane  gabble  against  the  trial 
by  jury  itself,  as  unfit  for  India  without  certain  modifications.  What  the 
trial  by  jury  would  become,  when  modified  by  such  hands,  it  is  easy 
to  conjecture.  The  specific  constitution  also  of  the  juries  who  tried 
Reddy  Row  and  his  accomplices^  was  the  subject  of  the  most  indecent 
cavil ;  and  their  names  and  characters  were  held  up  to  contempt  and 
ridicule.  Had  the  verdict,  solemnly  pronounced  under  the  awful  sanc- 
tion of  an  oath,  and  thus  shamefully  criticised^  been  in  conformity  to 
their  wishes,  that  noble  institution  would  have  been  the  subject  of  their 
foolish  panegyric.  The  fact  is,  there  was  never  assembled  a  more  re- 
spectable or  intelligent  set  of  men,  all  of  them  selected  from  a  class  of 
nfe  much  superior  to  that  from  which  they  are  selected  at  home,  to 
decide  on  life  or  property.  Nor  did  the  Grand  Jury,  who  found  the 
bills,  escape  censure ;  some  individtuls  among  them  did  not  escape  pu- 
nishment. They  were  chiefly  civilians  high  in  the  service,  merchants, 
and  bankers.  Of  the  civilians,  three  were  removed  from  their  situa- 
tions, and  appointed,  with  a  considerable  loss  of  salary,  to  other  sta- 
tions. No  durge  was  specified — the  only  inference  was,  that  they  had 
given  offence  by  concurring  in  finding  the  bills  against  the  criminal, 
over  whom  the  Governor  had  thrown  the  aegis  of  his  protection.  Is  it 
not  singular  (Lord  Melville  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  India  Board) 
that  these  calumnies  against  the  Madras  juries,  because  their  duties, 
the  roost  high  and  responsible  that  can  be  exercised  in  civil  life,  hap- 
pened to  clash  with  the  insane  measures  of  a  self-wiUed  creature, 
cidthed  with  a  delegated  authority, — is  it  not  strange  that  such  calum- 
nies should  have  found  credit  in  &igland?  They  had  their  eflfect,  how- 
ever, for  a  season,  till  subsequent  events  threw  back  the  disgrace  and 
infamy  upon  those  who  had  earned  it.  Is  it  fitting  that  these  things 
should  be  forgotten  ?  If  they  are  not  preserved  as  lessons  against  op- 
pression, they  will  be  resorted  to  as  precedents  in  its  favour.     Lord 
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Cliaiieft  Somerset,  at  the  Cape,  was  a  servile  plagiarist  from  many  of  ^ 
the  acts  of  the  Madras  Governor^  because  those  acts  remained  unpu^ 
nished.  Had  they  received  the  animadversion  due  to  them,  would  the 
Governor  of  the  Cape,  (the  revolting  character  of  whose  administration 
has  been  forcibly  traced  in  former  numbers  of  this  Magaaine,}  have  been 
guilty  of  such  barefaced  imitations  of  their  genius  and  spirit  ?  Star- 
lings should  be  trained  to  cry  them  in  the  ears  of  all  Colonial  gover- 
nors. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  Jury  which  gave  all  this  offence  to 
B-^— ,  by  delivering  a  verdict  according  to  their  consciences,  had,  in 
a  case  immediatdy  preceding  Reddy  Row  s  trial,  received  the  commen- 
dation of  the  Chief-Justice  for  their  accurate  moral  penetration  and 
ninule  analyais  of  evidence,  in  a  question  affecting  the  life  of  an  inno- 
cent man  charged  with  murder.  As  it  is  an  awful  instance  of  altema* 
tiott  in  human  affiurs,  and  of  the  providential  detection  of  a  most  atro* 
ciona  conspiracyi  it  may  be  worth  while  shortly  to  relate  it; 

A  most  savage  murder  had  been  committed  upon  a  seijeant  in  the 
Madras  European  regiment,  then  stationed  at  Masulipatam.  A  corpo' 
ral  and  bis  wife  gave  information  against  one  Hawley,  a  private  in  the 
same  regiment.  They  stated  themselves  to  have  been  eye-witnesses 
of  the  transaction,  which  took  place,  they  said,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  cantonment ;  that  Hawley,  who  had  apparently  been  lying  in  wait 
for  his  victim,  ran  towards  him  on  his  approach,  stabbed  him  with  a 
bayonet,  and  then  disappeared.  They  added,  that,  with  a  view  to  ob- 
tain medical  assistance,  they  had  removed  the  body  to  their  own  hut. 
On  this  information,  Hawley  was  sent  down  to  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Madras,  and,  on  the  trial,  both  the  man  and  the  woman  persisted  in 
their  story,  swearing  positively  to  every  particular.  There  was  nothing 
to  contradict  their  testimony  but  the  prisoner's  assertion  of  his  own  in- 
nocence^ coupled  with  his  solemn  asseveration  that  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted by  the  man  and  the  woman  in  their  own  hut ;  that  be  was  pre- 
sent, and  saw  the  man  (some  quarrel  having  arisen)  stab  the  seijeant 
with  a  bayonet;  that  he  (the  prisoner)  would  have  rushed  out,  but  was 
forcibly  detained  .by  both  parties.  In  this  interval  they  endeavoured  to 
iadoce  him»  by  the  offer  of  money,  to  hush  up  the  matter ;  but,  finding 
him  inexorable,  the  woman  ran  to  the  Colonel  and  lodged  her  informa- 
tion, whilst  the  man  detained  him  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  As  the 
defence,  however,  rested  on  no  positive  evidence,  and  the  depositions  of 
the  nun  and  his  wife  were  uncontradicted,  the  Chief-Justice  charged 
she  jury  to  that  effect,  and,  irdien  they  retired,  a  verdict  of  guilty  was 
muversally  expected.  But  the  manner  in  which  the  corporal  had  given 
hia  evidence,  some  contradictions  in  minor  circumstances,  and  his  mode 
of  answering  the  questions  put  to  him  on  cross-examination,  had  been 
watched  with  an  acute  but  silent  comment  by  two  or  three  intelligent 
men  on  the  jury.  Whilst  they  were  deliberating,  it  happened  almost 
miraculously  that  one  dr  two  important  facts,  which  had  been  sup- 
pressed on  the  trial,  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  a  magistrate ;  a^d 
aa  they  tended  to  die  exculpation  of  the  prisoner,  and  to  throw  the 
guilt  upon  the  two  witnesses,  he  committed  them  both  upon  suspicion. 
At  the  time  when  they  were  taken  into  custody,  the  jury,  entertaining 
doubts  which  they  could  not  satisfy,  acquitted  Hawley.  In  a  few  mi- 
nutes, the  committal  of  the  witnesses  as  the  actual  perpetrators  of  the 
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deed,  was  made  known  to  the  Court.  A  bill  was  found  against  them 
by  the  Grand-Jury,  and  they  were,  in  a  few  hours  afterwards,  tried  and 
convicted  by  another  jury ;  Hawley  giving  a  clear  and  consistent  ac- 
count of  the  murder,  in  which  he  was  confirmed  by  witnesses  who  had 
been  kept  back  on  the  former  trial.  In  forty«eight  hours  from  the 
time  of  their  appearing  to  give  testimony  against  Hawley,  the  two 
wretches  were  executed.  Such  was  the  jury  publidy  libelled  by  the 
Madras  Government  in  their  despatches  to  England. 

Cecil  Smith  did  not  escape  the  persecution  of  those  times.  His  of- 
fence is  a  mystery  to  this  hour.  He  said  nothing ;  but  it  was  suspected 
what  his  opinions  were,  though  lying  undivulged  in  his  bosom.  There 
was  no  accusation — there  cou\d  be  none.  He  was  ordered  to  quit  bis 
office  of  Accountant-General,  which  he  bad  long  filled,  and  in  whicb 
his  mind  had  been  long  exercised ;  for  he  had  grown  up  to  it,  and  ac- 
quired by  that  long  discipline  a  peculiar  expertness  in  the  intricate 
financial  duties  that  belonged  to  it.  He  was  ordered  to  take  charge  of 
a  judicial  station  up  the  country,  an  office  quite  new  to  him — to  begin 
his  apprenticeship,  and  to  try  his  hand  on  matters  of  life  and  property, 
a  raw,  inexperienced  Tyro  of  fifty.  Mr.  Maitland,  the  magistrate  who 
committed  Reddy  Row,  and  whose  affairs  were  involved  to  a  large 
amount  in  a  great  commercial  house,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Parry,  a  partner 
of  another  respectable  firm,  were  ordered,  at  a  few  days*  notice,  to 
England.  These  proscriptions  so  rapidly  succeeding  each  other  broke  up 
our  Madras  society,  and  it  has  not  recovered  the  shock  to  this  day. 
As  for  Cecil  Smith,  he  was  the  life  of  our  circles,  the  active  promoter  of 
their  hilarity,  a  most  bustling  extra-official  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
outdoing  that  important  functionary  in  his  indefatigable  zeal  to  make 
every  soul  happy.  He  was  like  a  Savoyard's  instrument,  always  in 
tune  to  mirth  and  pleasantry.  Cecil  carried  home  his  complaint  to 
England,  but  the  usual  policy  brooded  over  the  councils  of  the  Direc- 
tors. They  could  find  no  blame  in  the  conduct  of  their  servant ; — they 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  conduct  of  the  local  Government  to  some 
supposed  faction  against  its  authority ;  but  they  found  only  diffused 
dislike,  festering  into  hatred — not  loud,  but  deep,  and  gathering 
strength  every  hour  from  compression.'  The  common  result  of  mat- 
ters managed  by  those  who  are  afraid  to  do  justice,  and  shrink  from 
barefaced  wrong — nothing  was  done,  and  the  grievance  was  unre- 
dressed. Cecil  carried  back  a  wounded  spirit  to  Madras,  where  he 
died  a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival.  His  loss  was  much  deplored  in  that 
place,  and  the  evening  murmurs  of  his  hookah  long  missed  in  its 
convivial  parties.  Such  was  the  miserable  condition  of  Madras.  The 
author  of  it  all  was  a  pale^  sallow,  official  gentleman,  with  the  mien 
and  the  soul  of  a  clerk ;  grave  and  taciturn,  as  if  he  had  forgot  him* 
self  and  all  his  human  feelings  into  marble — no  smile  ever  visited  his 
lips ;  if  it  did,  it  was  like  that  of  Ovid's  amiable  being — 

"  Risus  abest^  nisi  quem  visi  movdre  dolores." 

To  describe  Charley  Wynox  efficiently,  there  must  be  a  new  lan- 
guage, certainly,  a  new  set  of  epithets.  String  and  compound  all  that 
are  now  in  use  as  you  will,  it  will  not  do.  Who  can  describe  the 
varied  deformities  of  that  unearthly  countenance,  yet  all  conspiring  to 
the  strangest  effect  the  countenance  of  man  can  produce  ?     Those  eye»^ 
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8€t  there  as  practical  satires  upon  the  organ — glarings  small,  and  red, 
as  if  they  had  been  just  pierced  with  a  hot  iron  ; — a  complexion  burnt, 
adust,  and  adorned  with  perforations  like  those  of  a  nutmeg-grater; — a 
nose  flattened  to  his  face,  and  only  distinguishable  by  two  immense 
craters  ; — a  mouth  forming  an  impassable  gulf  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  regions  of  his  face ; — a  combination  and  a  form,  indeed,  in 
which  every  infernal  power  seemed  to  have  set  its  seal,  to  give  the 
world  assurance — I  need  not  say  of  a  man  !  His  tricks,  also,  were  as 
whimsical  as  those  of  the  hideous  animal  he  most  resembled*  Eternally 
grinning,  he  attempted  every  species  of  joke,  some  good,  others  exe- 
crable, talking  a  kind  of  inarticulate  gabble  unendowed  with  words ; 
for  those  who  were  not  habituated  to  him  could  not  understand  one 
word  he  uttered.  He  was  considered  a  privileged  being ;  being  ex- 
empted, by  universal  consent,  from  the  strait  rules  of  etiquette ;  for 
his  nonsense,  which  seemed  to  flow  from  the  unweeting  gladness  of  a 
good  heart,  never  excited  more  than  a  transient  frown,  which  soon 
relaxed,  as  if  half  applauding  what  it  half  condemned.  But  never  did 
countenance  do  less  justice  to  the  virtues  of  a  human  character  than 
Wynox's.  Poor  fellow !  no  self-sacrifice^  no  task  however  laborious, 
would  he  shrink  from,  to  do  an  act  of  kindness : — to  comfort  another 
in  sickness,  to  relieve  him  with  his  purse  if  he  was  poor — that  purse  a 
too  faithless  interpreter  to  his  heart.  He  had  little  to  bestow  but 
good-will  and  active  service.  Self,  the  centre  of  the  system  in  others, 
was  in  him  quite  dethroned.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  navy,  a  ser- 
vice he  intensely  admired.  Captains,  commanders,  lieutenants,  even 
the  humble  middy,  filled  his  house  and  his  bungalows.  The  naval 
officer  who  casts  his  eye  over  these  imperfect  sketches,  if  he  chanced  to 
have  been  at  that  time  on  the  India  station,  will  recall  the  remembrance 
of  Charley  Wynox  with  a  sigh.  In  their  turn,  they  gave  him  invigor- 
ating cruises  at  sea,  which  helped  to  repair  from  time  to  time  his  shat- 
tered constitution.  Could  it  be  imagined  that  this  rough-hewn  copy  of 
humanity  was  destined  to  feel  the  pangs  of  love  ?  It  was  the  only  part 
of  the  passion  he  could  be  expected  to  feel.  But  he  did  love  with  fer- 
Tency  and  idolatry,  and  he  was  for  more  than  a  year  sicklied  o'er  with 
the  pale  cast  of  a  lover's  thought ;  and  he  told  his  love,  but,  as  he  him- 
self used  to  remark,  it  was  with  a  misgiving  that  marred  all  that  he  had 
conned  over  for  the  occJasion.  It  was  a  beauteous  creature  whom  he 
served  ;  and  it  was  a  thousand  pities  that  he  made  the  proposal,  for  she 
was  truly  amiable,  and  would  not  willingly  have  wounded  any  sentient 
thing.  She  comprehended  the  nature  of  his  visit,  and  guessed  the 
purport  of  what  he  was  stammering  out,  iclatSed,  and  ran  out  of  the 
room.  '^  You  may  go  farther  and  fare  worse,'*  cried  Charley,  as  the 
lady  left  him.  She  heard  it,  and  laughed  still  louder.  It  was  too 
ridiculous  even  for  the  lover,  for  he  joined  in  her  mirth  most  audibly, 
and  then  stepped  into  his  palanquin.  In  those  iron  times  at  Madras, 
Wynox,  as  usual,  said  what  he  pleased.  But  his  idle  talk  was  not  for- 
given by  the  starch  and  austere  man  of  authority.  Nothing  was  too 
high  or  too  mean  for  his  resentment.  Poor  Charley  was  removed  from 
his  place ;  he  embarked  for  England  to  obtain  redress,  but  in  vain ; 
returned  to  Madras,  and  died  in  indigence.  They  ascribe  an  anecdote 
to  Wynox  which  is  highly  characteristic  of  him.  When  fie  first  arrived 
in  India,  and  delivered  his  letters  of  recommendation  round  the  settle- 
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ment.  he  carried  one  to  O >,  an  old  and  churlish  member  of  the 

council.  This  man  was  peculiarly  splenetic  at  these  introductions,  and 
generally  discharged  his  spleen  upon  the  persons  in  England  who  took 
the  liberty  of  writing  them,  not  sparing  occasionally  the  young  gentle- 
man who  was  obtruded  on  his  patronage.  "And  pray,  Sir,"  said  he  to 
Charley,  as  he  glanced  over  the  letter,  "  what  is  your  father  V* — "  My 
father,'*  replied  Wynox,  *Ms  a  farmer." — "And  why,"  returned  the 
other,  "  did  he  not  make  you  a  farmer  also  V  Poor  W3mox  was  stung 
with  the  reproach,  but  with  admirable  quickness  asked  him,  "  And 

who,  Mr.  O ,  vfasi/our  father  ?" — "  My  father ! — ^my  father.  Sir,"  said 

the  counsellor ;  "  my  father  was  a  gentleman." — "  Then  let  me  ask 
you,''  said  Wynox,  '*  why  he  did  not  make  ifou  a  gentleman  also  ?" 

I  have  recalled  by-gone  transactions,  upon  which  the  memory  of 
mankind  ought  never  to  slumber,  the  occasional  revocation  of  such 
transactions  from  oblivion  being  some  security  against  their  recurrence: 
for  nothing  can  be  more  helpless  than  the  victim  of  Colonial  tyranny. 
At  home  the  abuse^of  delegated  authority  has  its  immediate  remedy  : 
a  thousand  tongues,  a  thousand  pens,  are  ready  to  awaken  the  public 
attention.  In  India  there  is  no  public ;  for  the  community  is  composed 
of  the  accomplices  of  the  oppression,  and  the  silent  specutors  of  it, 
who  know  full  well,  that  to  breathe  a  remonstrance  against  it,  would 
direct  it  to  their  own  heads.  Appeals  to  England  are  of  little  avail,  be- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  received  with  averted  ears ;  and  if  the  mischief 
is  redressed,  it  has  arrived  at  its  consummation  before  the  remedy  can 
be  felt.  Despotism  more  unmixed  in  kind,  more  intense  in  action,  can 
hardly  exist.  Life,  indeed,  is  safe  from  its  violence,  but  all  that 
sweetens  life — comfort,  independence,  and  above  all,  the  hopes  so  dear 
to  every  Anglo-Indian,  of  returning  home,  may  be  swept  away  in  the 
storm  of  persecution.  Probably  in  a  few  years  the  universal  complaint 
of  the  settlement  will  produce  its  effect ;  but  it  is  a  suit  in  which  suc- 
cess is  an  equivocal  advantage.  The  Roman  province  at  last  prevailed 
over  its  guilty  proconsul;  but  misgovernment  had  done  its  worst. 
"  Tu  ^ictrix  provincxa  ploras !''  was  the  indignant  exclamation  of  the 
satirist. 
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How  heavenly  o'er  my  frame  steals  the  life-breath 
Of  beautiful  Spring!  who  with  her  amorous  gales 
Kissing  the  violets,  each  stray  sweet  exhales 
Of  May-thorn,  and  the  wild  nower  on  the  heath. 
I  love  thee,  virgin  daughter  of  the  year ! 
Yet  ah !  not  cups, — died  like  the  dawn,  impart 
Their  elves'  dew-nectar  to  a  fainting  heart ! — 
Ye  birds !  whose  liquid  warblings  far  and  near 
Make  music  to  the  green  turf-lM>ard  of  swains ; 
To  me,  your  light  lays  tell  of  April  joy,— 
Of  pleasures — idle,  as  a  long-loved  toy ; 
And  while  my  heart  in  unison  complains. 
Tears  like  of  balm-tree  flow  in  tricKling  wave. 
And  white  forms  strew  with  flowers  a  maid's  untimely  grave  - 
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When  will  the  streams  of  poesy  cease  to  cherish  and  delight  the  humau 
heart  ?  As  the  empire  of  reason,  says  a  modem  writer^  extends  itself,  that 
of  imagination  will  diminish ;  the  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that  when  reasoii 
governs  mankind,  we  shall  cease  to  feel  pleasure  altogether  from  works  of  ima- 
gination. We  shall  he  content  to  w^t  imtil  this  era  arrives.  We  experience 
less  anxiety  on  this  subject  than  some  persons  have  shown  about  the  exhaus- 
tion of  our  coal-mines,  which  they  tremble  to  reflect  will  not  last  the  nation 
more  than  two  thousand  ]^ears !  We  may  safely  give  the  empire  of  reason 
hve  thousand  to  establish  itself,  and  that,  at  any  rate,  is  long  enough  for  us. 
Welcome,  therefore,  "  Italy,"  by  Mr.  Rogers,  "  Italy,"  by  Mr.  Sotheby,  (a 
notice  of  which  we  are  necessitated  to  delay  this  month,)  and  welcome  '*  Re- 
cords of  Woman,"  ftom  our  fnend  Mrs.  Hemans. 

|The  name  of  Rogers  is  so  familiar  in  our  best  modem  poetry,  that  we  turn 
to  anew  production  of  that  distinguished  author  with  the  most  pleasurable  an- 
tidpations.  To  his  *'  Italy,'*  a  ooem  published  some  years  ago,  which  was  uni- 
versally read  and  admired,  we  have  now  to  hail  the  addition  of  a  second  part, 
not  inferior  to  the  first  in  interest^  The  volume  Is  divided  into  short  scenes, 
of  which  it  contains  twenty-four.  There  is  in  the  classic  land  of  Italy  no  lack 
of  images  and  subjects  which  come  home  to  every  elegant  mind,  fn>m  their 
relation  to  departed  times  and  characters ;  and  these  are  found  in  great 
abundance,  associated  with  incidents  which  have  occurred  at  eras  compara- 
tively recent.  Some  are  terrible,  oihers  tender  and  heroic ;  some  affect  by 
sympathy,  and  all  are  hallowed  with  years  and  grey  in  modem  memories.  It 
as  impossible,  therefore,  that  poetry  so  connected  ^ould  fail  to  interest ;  and 
vthough  the  present  volume  is  less  forcible  and  striking  than  its  predecessor, 
it  is  more  uniformly  pleasing  and  graceful.  There  is,  it  is  true,  little  that 
will  strike  or  astonish  the  reader,  but  the  aim  of  Mr.  Rogers's  poetry  is  not 
of  that  character ;  it  essays  to  win  rather  by  the  polished  elegance  of  its 
march,  than  by  the  rapidity  and  force  of  its  evolutions.  We  do  not  admire 
Mr.  Rogers,  so  much  in  blank  verse  as  in  his  own  polished  rhyme,^independ- 
ently  of  our  belief  that  the  stately  march  of  our  epic  measure  is  not  so 
well  adapted  for  a  work  like  the  present,  as  the  measure  in  which  Mr.  Ro- 
gers has  so  frequently  delighted  us  in  his  other  productions. 

The  first  poem  is  entitl^  "  The  Pilgrim,"  in  which  the  author  seems  to 
aim  at  austere  simplicity  of  style ;  it  describes  very  briefly  an  interview  with 
a  pilgrim  on  his  way  to  fulfil  a  vow  "  made  in  my  distress."  The  second  is 
"  The  Interview,"  and  bears  the  same  character.  The  third,  denominated 
"  Rome,"  is,  to  our  seeming,  far  more  pleasing  than  either  of  its  predeces- 
sors, and  is  a  most  charming  apostrophe  to  the  ''mother  of  nations."  Some 
of  the  recollections  inspired  by  Rome,  which,  with  the  traveller  who  sees  it 
for  the  first  time,  throng  rapidly  upon  the  mind,  are  thus  enumerated : 

^'  Here  the  first  Brutus  stood,  when  o*er  the  corse 
Of  her  so  chaste  all  moum'd,  and  from  his  doud 
Bunt  like  a  God.    Here,  holding  up  the  knife 
That  ran  with  blood,  the  blood  of  his  own  child, 
ViaoiNius  callM  down  vengeance.— But  whence  spoke 
They  who  harangued  the  people ;  turning  now 
To  the  twelve  tables,  now  with  lifted  hands 
To  the  Capitoline  Jove,  whose  fulgent  shape 
In  the  unclouded  azure  shone  far  off, 
And  to  the  shepherd  on  the  Alban  mount 
Seem'd  like  a  star  new  risen  ?     Where  were  ranged 
In  rough  array  as  on  their  element, 
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The  beaks  of  those  old  gallies,  destined  still 
To  bnve  the  brunt  of  war — at  last  to  know 
A  calm  far  worse,  a  silence  as  in  death  ! 
All  spiritless ;  from  that  disastrous  hour 
When  he,  the  bravest,  gentlest  of  them  all, 
Scorning  the  chains  he  could  not  hope  to  break. 
Fell  on  his  sword  ! 

Along  the  Sacred  Way 
Hither  the  Triumph  came,  and,  winding  round 
With  acclamation,  and  the  martia]  dang 
Of  instruments,  and  cars  laden  with  spdl, 
Stopt  at  the  sacred  stair  that  then  appear*d. 
Then  through  the  darkness  broke,  ample,  star-bright. 
As  though  it  led  to  heaven.    *Twas  night ;  but  now 
A  thousand  torches,  turning  night  to  day, 
Blazed,  and  the  victor,  springing  from  his  seat. 
Went  up,  and,  kneeling  as  in  fervent  prayer, 
EnterM  the  Capitol.    But  what  are  they 
Who  at  the  foot  withdraw,  a  mournful  train 
In  fetters  ?    And  who,  yet  incredulous. 
Now  gazing  wildly  round,  now  on  his  sons. 
On  those  so  young,  well-pleased  with  all  they  see. 
Staggers  along,  the  last  ?— They  are  the  fallen. 
Those  who  were  spared  to  grace  the  chariot-wheels  ; 
And  there  they  puted,  where  the  road  divides, 
The  victor  and  the  vanquish*d — there  withdrew  ; 
He  to  the  festal  board,  and  they  to  die.*' 

The  **  Funeral"  is  a  very  striking  description  of  the  ceremony  of  inter- 
ment in  the  South.  The  description  of  the  assassinated  female  borae  to  her 
last  home  : 

—  «<  Lying  on  her  funeral^coucb. 

Like  one  asleep,  her  eyelids  closed,  her  hands 

Folded  together  on  her  modest  breast. 

As  *twere  her  nightly  posture,  through  the  crowd 

She  came  at  last — and  richly,  gaily  dad. 

As  for  a  birth-day  feast!" 

The  following  extract  is  very  true  and  impressive.  The  closing  lines  true 
not  only  of  Italy,  but  of  every  nation  in  all  dimes. 

'*  Death,  when  we  meet  the  Spectre  in  our  walks, 
As  we  did  yesterday  and  shall  to-morrow. 
Soon  grows  familiar — like  most  other  things. 
Seen,  not  observed ;  but  in  a  foreign  dime. 
Changing  his  shape  to  something  new  and  strange, 
{AnA  through  the  world  he  changes  as  iu  sport. 
Affect  he  greatness  or  humility) 
Knocks  at  the  heart.    His  form  and  fashion  here 
To  me,  I  do  confess,  reflect  a  gloom, 
A  sadness  round  ;  yet  one  I  would  not  lose ; 
Being  in  unison  with  all  things  else 
In  this,  this  land  of  shadows,  where  we  live 
More  in  past  time  than  present,  where  the  ground. 
League  beyond  league,  like  one  great  cemetery, 
Is  coverM  o*er  with  mouldering  monuments ; 
And,  let  the  living  wander  where  they  will^ 
They  cannot  leave  the  footsteps  qf  the  deadj" 

The  "  Campagna  of  Rome"  is  thus  described:— 
<'  Oroves,  temples,  palaces. 
Swept  from  the  sight ;  and  nothing  visible. 
Amid  the  sulphurous  vapours  that  exhale 
As  from  a  land  accurst,  save  here  aud  there 
An  empty  tomb,  a  fragment  like  the  limb 
'Of  some  dismembcrM  giant." 
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The  burial-ground  of  the  Protestants  is  thus  described : — 
M  When  I  am  inclined  to  be  serious,  I  love  to  wander  up  and  down  before  the 
tomb  of  Gains  Cettiua.  The  Protestant  burial-ground  is  there :  and  most  of  the 
little  monuments  are  erected  to  the  young;  young  men  of  promise,  cut  off  when 
on  their  travels,  full  of  enthusiasm,  full  of  enjoyment ;  brides,  in  the  bloom  of  their 
beauty,  on  their  first  journey ;  or  children  borne  from  home  in  search  of  health. 
This  stone  was  placed  by  his  fdlow- travellers,  young  as  himself,  who  will  return  to 
the  house  of  hisparents  without  him ;  that,  by  a  husband  or  father,  now  in  his  na- 
tive country.    His  heart  is  buried  in  that  g^ve. 

^'  It  is  a  quiet  and  sheltered  nook,  covered  in  the  winter  with  violets ;  and  the 
Pyramid,  that  overshadows  it,  gives  it  a  classical  and  singularly  solemn  air.  Vou 
led  an  interest  there,  a  sympathy  von  were  not  prepared  for.  Vou  are  yourself  in 
a  foreign  land ;  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  your  countr3rmen.  They  call  upon 
you  in  your  mother-tongue — in  English— in  words  unknown  to  a  native,  known 
only  to  ymu^ves :  and  the  tomb  of  Cestius,  that  old  majestic  pile,  has  thU  also  in 
common  with  them.  It  is  itself  a  stranger,  among  strangers.  It  has  stood  there 
till  the  language  spoken  round  about  it  has  changed ;  and  the  shepherd,  bom  at  the 
foot,  can  read  its  inscription  no  longer.** 

There  are  a  number  of  beautiful  passages  and  thoughts  scattered  through 
the  volume,  which  would  be  well  worthy  of  extract,  and  equal  to  any  thing 
in  the  preceding  works  of  the  poet.    Such  as  that  on  Naples : 

"  Every  where 
Fable  and  Truth  have  shed,  in  rivalry. 
Each  her  peculiar  influence.    Fable  came. 
And  laugh'd  and  sung,  arraying  Truth  in  flowers, 
lake  a  young  child  her  grandam.    Fable  came ; 
Earth,  sea,  and  sky  reflecting,  as  she  flew, 
A  thousand,  thousand  colours  not  their  own  : 
And  at  her  bidding,  lo!  a  dark  descent 
To  Tartarus,  and  those  thrice  happy  fields. 
Those  fields  with  ether  pure  and  purple  light 
Ever  invested,  scenes  by  Him  described. 
Who  here  was  wont  to  wander,  here  invoke 
The  sacred  Muses,  here  receive,  record 
What  they  reveal'd,  and  on  the  western  shore 
Sleeps  in  a  silent  grove,  o'erlooking  thee, 
Beloved  Parthenope.'* 

"  PflBstum"  we  have  read  before,  andliave  been  delighted  with.  **  Genoa** 
is  full  of  characteristic  description ;  and  the  last  piece,  entitled  '^  A  Fare- 
wdl,"  one  of  the  most  charming  in  the  volume^  thus  concludes: — 

'^  But  now  a  long  farewell !  Oft,  while  I  live. 
If  once  again  in  EngUnd,  once  again 
In  my  own  chimney-nook,  as  Night  steals  on, 
WiUi  half-shut  eyes  reclining,  oft,  methinks. 
While  the  wind  blusters  and  the  pelting  rain 
Clatters  without,  shall  I  recall  to  mind 
The  scenes,  occurrences,  I  met  with  here. 
And  wander  in  Elysium ;  many  a  note 
Of  wildest  melody,  magician-like. 
Awakening,  such  as  the  Csilabrian  horn. 
Along  the  mountain-side,  when  all  is  still. 
Pours  forth  at  folding-time ;  and  many  a  chant. 
Solemn,  sublime,  such  as  at  midnight  flows 
From  the  full  choir,  when  richest  harmonies 
Break  the  deep  silenoe  of  thy  glens.  La  Cava ; 
To  him  who  lingers  there  with  listening  ear 
Now  lost  and  now  descending  as  from  Heaven ! 
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"  Records  of  Woman/'  by  Mrs.  Hemans^  is  a  volume  of  beaniifiii  poetry^ 
dedicated  to  Miss  Joanna  Baillie.  The  subject,  style,  and  thou^irhts,  are 
alike  feminine^  and  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  those  virtues  whidi  in  a 
particular  manner  adorn  the  female  character.  The  tenderness  «nd  feeling 
of  the  fair  authoress — those  graces  which  are  eminently  conspicuous  in 
her  writings,  and  the  moral  sentiment  which  pervades  them,  constitute  her 
the  best  living  recorder  of  the  virtues  of  her  sex  on  the  plan  she  has  here 
laid  down  for  that  purpose.  The  ''  Records  of  Woman  embrace  various 
striking  instances  of  ner  virtues^  her  fidelity  in  love,  her  fortitude  in  suffer- 
ing, her  constancy  in  faith,  and  her  triumph  in  death.  The  number  of 
pieces  which  bear  the  title  of  "  Records"  is  nineteen;  and  we  venture  to  as- 
sert, that  those  who  read  them  and  are  not  impressed  with  their  beauty  and 
pathos,  can  have  no  true  taste  for  the  better  order  of  poetry. 

In  the  present  day^  when  so  many  writers  of  verae  are  liefore  the  public, 
all  aiming  at  one  particular  style,  and  at  producing  a  startling  momentary 
effect  ratiier  than  enduring  excellence^  it  is  pleasant  to  find  Mrs.  Hemans 
pursue  the  true  path  to  lasting  celebrit]^.  Her  wotks  do  not  stand  still; 
they  visibly  improve.  There  are  pieces  in  the  present  volume  superior  to 
any  she  has  before  written — ^they  tnrill  to  the  heart,  and  prove  their  claim  to 
unqualified  commendation  by  the  best  of  all  tests,  the  trial  of  their  opera- 
tion upon  the  better  sympathies  of  our  nature.  Each  narration,  or  tale, 
breathes  purity  and  tenderness,  diqilays  the  better  passions  and  the  nobler 
emotions  of  the  soul,  and  is  calculated  to  interest  from  its  connexion  with 
nature  in  all  bosoms.  We  are  aware  how  mudi  of  fadiion  and  of  cant  there 
is  even  in  matters  of  taste  and  criticism ;  and  we  do  not  therefore  pin  our 
faith  upon  the  crude  evanescent  colourings  of  praise  with  which  every-day 
accident  may  overlap  the  works  of  an  ephemeral  favourite.  It  is  necessary 
to  examine  into  their  principles  of  durability — ^to  try  them  by  the  example 
of  those  which  have  stood  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  caprices  of  popularity, 
and  to  judffe  accordingly. 

'<  Arabefla  Stuart "  is  the  first  poem  in  the  present  volume.  This  lady,  it 
is  well  known,  was  the  descendant  of  Henry  vll.  By  an  act  of  demotiam 
common  to  the  times,  she  was  separated  from  her  husband,  and  both  were 
placed  in  confinement.  Both  contrived  to  effect  their  escape  on  board  dif- 
ferent ships ;  but,  unfortunately,  Arabella  Stuart  was  retaken,  and  plunged 
into  a  cruel  captivity,  in  which  she  died  bereft  of  reason.  This  is  a  very 
^  deliffh>ful  poem,  worthy,  every  way,  of  its  touching  and  mournful  subject. 
'' Tne  Bride  of  the  Greek  Isle,"  the  second  poem,  has  adorned  our  pages. 
"  Properzia  Rossi  *'  is  full  of  sweetness  and  beauty.  *'  Gertrude  Von  der 
Wart,"  has  been  the  theme  of  other  poets  besides  Mrs.  Hemans ;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  a  more  toucoing  subject  than  a  wife  watching  the 
last  agonies  of  a  husband  broken  alive  on  the  wheel,  can  scarcely  be  conceiv- 
ed, much  leas  judged  to  have  been  actually  true ;  but  truth  is  often  "  stran- 
ffer  than  fiction.''  The  "  Indian  City"  is  known  to  the  reader ;  but  it  will 
bear  reiterated  perusals  by  all  who  relish  good  poetry.  But  to  enumerate 
each  "  Record/'  and  extract  from  each  what  we  conceive  to  be  striking 
and  beautiful,  would  far  exceed  our  limits. 

In  '*  Arabella  Stuart,*'  the  following  strikes  us  as  eminently  beautiful. 
The  captive  amidst  her  captivity  is  lamenting  her  husband. 

''  Now  never  more,  oh !  never,  in  the  worth 
Of  its  pure  cause,  let  sorrowing  love  on  earth 
Trust  fondly — never  more  ! — ^the  hope  is  crafth*d 
That  lit  my  life,  the  voice  within  me  hushM 
That  spoke  sweet  orades  ;  and  I  return 
To  lay  my  youth,  as  in  a  burial*nm, 
Where  sunshine  may  not  find  it.    All  is  lost ! 


My  friend,  my  friend  !  where  art  thou  ?    Day  by  day, 
Ghding,  like  some  dark  mournful  stream  away, 
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My  nlent  youth  flows  from  me.    Spring,  tiM  while, 
ComeB  and  nins  beanty  on  the  kindling  boughs 

Round  hall  and  hamlet ;  Summer,  with  her  smile. 
Fills  the  green  forest : — ^young  hearts  breathe  their  vows ; 

Brothem  long  parted  meet ;  fair  children  rise 

Round  tiie  paA  board ;  Hope  laughs  from  loving  eyes  : 

AH  this  is  in  the  world !— These  joys  lie  sown. 

The  dew  of  every  path — on  (me  alone 

Their  freshness  may  not  fall — the  stricken  deer. 

Dying  of  thirst  with  all  the  waters  near. 

Ye  arp  from  dingle  and  fresh  glade,  ye  flowers 

By  some  kind  hand  to  cheer  my  dungeon  sent ; 
0*er  yon  the  oak  shed  down  the  summer  showers. 

And  the  lark's  nest  was  where  your  bright  cops  bent, 
Qniverinff  to  breese  and  rain-drop,  like  the  sheen 
Of  twilight  stars.    On  you  Heaven's  eye  hath  been, 
Thxtnigh  the  leaves  pouring  its  daik  sultry  blue 
Into  your  glowing  hearts ;  the  bee  to  you 
Hath  murmur'd,  and  the  rilL    My  soul  grows  faint 
WiUi  passionate  yearning,  as  its  quick  dreaitts  paint 
Vour  hauuts  by  dell  and  stream,-*the  green,  the  free, 
The  full  of  all  sweet  sound, — the  shut  from  me ! 

There  went  a  swift  bird  singing  past  my  cell— 

O  love  and  freedom !  ye  are  lovely  things ! 
With  you  the  peasant  on  the  hills  may  dwell. 

And  by  the  streams ;  but  I — ^the  blood  of  kings^ 
A  proud,  unmingling  river,  through  my  veins 
Flows  in  lone  bngfatne8s,<— 4uid  its  gifts  are  chains ! 

•  •  •  • 

Thou  hast  forsaken  me  I     I  feel,  I  know, 
There  would  be  rescue  if  this  were  not  so. 
Thou  'rt  St  the  ohase,  thou  'rt  at  the  festive  board, 
Thou  *rt  where  the  red  wine  free  and  high  is  pour'd. 
Thou  'rt  where  the  dancers  meet !— a  magic  glass 
Is  set  within  my  soul,  and  proud  shapes  pass. 
Flushing  it  o*er  with  pomp  from  bower  and  hall ;  -^ 
I  see  one  shadow,  stateliest  there  of  all, — 
Thine  /—What  dost  iAou  amidst  the  bright  and  fair, 
Whispering  light  words,  and  mocking  my  despair  ? 
It  is  not  well  of  thee ! — my  love  was  more 
Than  fiery  song  may  breathe,  deep  thought  explore  ; 
And  thero  thou  smilest,  while  my  heart  is  dying. 
With  all  its  blighted  hopes  around  it  lying ; 
£*e&  tbon,  on  whom  they  hung  their  last  green  leaf- 
Yet  smile,  smile  on !  too  bright  art  thou  for  grief ! 

Now  with  fainting  frame. 
With  soul  Just  lingering  on  the  flight  begun. 
To  bind  for  thee  its  last  dim  thou^ts  in  one, 
]  bless  thee !  Peace  be  on  thy  nobiB  head, 
Years  of  bright  fame,  when  I  am  with  the  dead  ! 

Farewell !  and  yet  once  more. 
Farewell  i^-the  passion  of  long  yean  I  pour 
Into  that  word :  thou  hear'st  not,— but  the  woe 
And  fervour  of  its  tones  may  one  day  flow 
To  thy  heart's  holy  place ;  there  let  them  dwell— 
We  shall  o'ersweep  the  grave  to  meet — Farewell  !** 

The  preceding  is  very  charmixig  poetry«  worthy  the  pen  of  proud  names 
in  our  poetic  Awnjtln. 

The  adieu  of  "  Crertrude  Von  der  Wart"  to  her  husband  on  the  wheel  is 
deeply  pathe  tic,  and  exhibits  the  power  of  the  writer. 
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<(  Her  hands  were  daspM,  her  cUirk  eyes  raised, 

The  breeze  threw  back  her  hair ; 
Up  to  the  fearfiil  wheel  she  gazed— 

AU  that  she  loved  was  there. 
The  night  was  round  her  dear  and  cold, 

The  holy  heaven  above. 
Its  pale  stars  watdiing  to  behold 

The  might  of  earthly  love. 

And  bid  me  not  depart,'  she  cried, 

^  My  Rudolph,  say  not  so ! 
This  is  no  time  to  quit  thy  side ; 

Peace,  peace,  I  cannot  go. 
Hath  the  world  aught  for  me  to  fear 

When  death  is  on  thy  brow  ? 
Tlie  world !  what  means  it  ? — mine  is  here-^ 

1  will  not  leave  thee  now. 

I  have  been  with  thee  in  thine  hour 

Of  c^ory  and  of  bliss ; 
Doubt  not  its  memory's  living  power 

To  strengthen  me  through  this  ! 
And  thou,  mine  houourM  love  and  true, 

Bear  on,  bear  nobly  on  ! 
We  have  Uie  blessed  Heaven  in  view. 

Whose  rest  shall  soon  be  won.* 

And'were  not  these  hig^  words  to  flow 

From  woman's  breaMng  heart  ? 
Through  all  that  night  of  bitterest  woe 

She  bore  her  lofty  part ; 
But  oh  !  with  such  a  glazing  eye, 

With  such  a  curdling  cheek — 
Love,  love  !  of  mortal  agony, 

Thou,  only  thou  shouldst  speak  ! 

.  The  wind  rose  high,— but  with  it  rose 

Her  voice,  that  he  might  hear : 
Perchance  that  dark  hour  brought  repose 

To  happy  bosoms  near. 
While  she  sat  striving  with  despair 

Beside  his  tortured  form. 
And  pouring  her  deep  soul  in  prayer 

Forth  on  the  rushing  storm. 

She  wiped  the  death-damps  from  his  brow. 

With  her  pale  hands  and  soft. 
Whose  touch  upon  the  lute-chords  low 

Had  stiU'd  his  heart  «b  oft. 
She  spread  her  mantle  o'er  his  breast. 

She  bathed  his.  lips  with  dew. 
And  on  his  cheek  such  kisses  press'd 

As  hope  and  joy  ne'er  knew. 

Oh  {lovely  are  ye.  Love  and  Faith, 

Enduring  to  the  last ! 
She  had  her  meed— one  smile  in  death—- 

And  his  worn  spirit  pass'd. 
While  cv*n  as  o'er  a  martyr's  grave 

She  knelt  on  that  sad  spot. 
And,  weeping,  bless'd  the  God  who  gave 

Strength  to  forsake  it  not  I" 

Many  of  the  poems  in  this  volume  have  appeared  in  print  before;  but  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  possess  them  in  a  collected  state.  They  will,  we  venture  to 
affirm,  increase  in  public  estimation  the  more  and  oftener  they  are  perused. 
Among  the  shorter  pieces  in  the  last  half  of  the  volume,  "  The  Last  Wish" 
is  peculiariy  touching  and  sweet. 
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We  have  not  wgttee  to  extract  more.  This  volume  will  reoommend  itself 
far  better  than  we  can  do  it.  The  public  taste,  if,  as  some  contend,  it  be 
vitiattti,  has  enough  left  in  it  of  what  is  discerning  to  relish  the  siinrii. 
city  and  beauty  of  Mrs.  Hemans's  verse,  and  we  confidently  leave  her  "  ui^ 
cords  of  Woman"  to  its  adjudication. 
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«<  Thsy  say  this  town  is  full  of  cozenage. 
As  nimble  jagglers  that  deceive  the  eye. 
Disguised  cheaters,  prating  mountebanks. 
And  many  such  like  libertines  of  sin." 

SUAKSPBAIE. 

"  Zzlij  squaak  skroncblje  mpd  Dijmtzgrm, 
WrmUdbsflrp  vronwtji  grunts  gij  grawUs." 

Dutch  Ejnc. 

Catxat  Emptor  !  This  is  the  age  of  fraud,  imposture,  substitution, 
transmutation,  adulteration,  abomination,  contamination,  and  many 
others  of  the  same  sinister  ending,  always  excepting  purification. 
Every  thing  is  debased  and  sophisticated,  and  "  nothing  is  but  what  is 
not."  All  things  are  mixed,  lowered,  debased,  deteriorated  by  our  co- 
sening  dealers  and  shopkeepers ;  and  bad  as  they  are,  there  is  ei^ery 
reason  to  fear  that  they  are  **  mox  daturos  progeniem  Titiotiorem/' 
We  wonder  at  the  increase  of  bilious  and  dyspeptic  patients,  at  the 
number  of  new  books  upon  stomach  complaints,  at  the  rapid  fortunes 
made  by  practitioners  who  undertake  (the  very  word  is  ominous)  to 
cure  indigestion  ;  but  how  can  it  be  otherwise  when  Accum,  before  he 
took  to  quoting  with  his  scissprs,  assured  us  there  was  "  poison  in  the 
pot ;"  when  a  recent  writer  hss  shown  that  there  are  still  more  delete- 
rious' ingredients  in  the  wiae*bottle;  and  when  we  ourselves  have  all 
had  dismal  intestine  evidence  that. our  bread  is  partly  made  of  ground 
bones,  alum,  and  plaster  of  Paris,  our  tea  of  sloe- leaves,  our  beer  of 
injurious  drugs,  our  milk  of  «nails  and  chalk,  and  that  even  the  water 
supplied  to  us  by  our  companies  is  any  thing  rather  than  the  real  Sim- 
mon Pure  it  professes  to  be.  Not  less  earnestly  than  benevolently  do 
our  quack  doctors  implore  us  to  beware  of  spurious  articles  ;  Day  and 
Martin  exhort  us  not  to  uke  our  polish  from  counterfeit  blacking : 
every  advertiser  beseeches  the  "  pensive  public"  to  be  upon  iu  guard 
against  suppositious  article8-*-all,  in  short,  is  knavery,  juggling,  dieat- 
ing«  and  deception. 

This  state  of  universal  dishonesty  and  subatitution  would  be  bad 
enough  were  it  merely  confined  to  commodities,  but  it  is  truly  alarm- 
ing when  it  is  extended  to  persons.  It  has  become  so  much  the  fashion 
to  introduce  real  characters  into  our  novels,  satires,  and  lampoons,  per- 
sonality has  been  pushed  to  such  a  confounding  and  confounded  excess, 
that  we  no  longer  know  who  is  who»  (what  is  what  we  have  long  forgot-^ 
ten,)  we  are  ignorant  which  is  the  original,  which  the  copy,  the  type  is 
supplanted  by  the  antitype,  and  personal  identity  is  altogether  lost.* 
**  Methinks  there  are  six  Harries  in  the  field,"  cried  the  disappointed 
Hotspur.  Had  he  lived  in  our  days,  be  would  have  found  sixty.  Mo- 
dest authors,  who  were  once  content  to  be  anonymous,  must  now  for- 
sooth become  pseudonymous,  having  as  many  aliases  as  a  professed. 
swiiHUer,  and  assuming  them  with  the  same  petty  larceny  motive — i 
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that  of  obtaining  other  inen*8  goods  under  false  prete/ices.  The  dupes 
who  read  and  admire  Sterne's  and  Lord  Lyttelton's  Letters,  are  far 
from  suspecting  that  they  are  forgeries ;  and  wiser  heads  dream  not  that 
'  in  these  our  days  we  have  many  a  Chatterton  and  Ireland  hitherto  un- 
detected. The  **  nosce  teipsum"  is  an  exploded  admonition :  if  we  can- 
not  know  others,  how  can  we  be  expected  to  know  ourselves  ?  It  is 
wiser  and  safer,  and  nearer  to  the  truth,  to  say  with  Cicero,  "  All  I 
know  with  certainty  is,  that  I  know  nothing." 

But  the  most  scandalous  imposition,  the  most  cruel  tfutt  pro  qua  of 
modem  days,  is  that  which  is  perpetrated  by  that  broad-hipped  mock- 
ing-bird, who,  at  the  time  of  the  annual  migration  to  England,  finds 
her  way  hither  from  Bavaria,  Wetteravia,  or  Westphalia,  and  impu- 
dently passes  herself  off  for  the  original,  genuine  Dutch  Juffrow,  who 
wending  hitherward  from  the  marshy  flats  of  Zealand,  Zutphen,  and 
the  shores  of  Zuyder-aee,  first  made  our  streets  vocal,  and,  as  it  were, 
swept  oar  echoes  with  the  cry  of  "  Buy  a  Broom !"  Alas !  the  usurp- 
ers have  almost  pushed  them  from  their  stools ;  the  Teutonic  counter- 
feit has  nearly  superseded  the  original  Flemish  or  Netberland  Vrtnno. 
Hew  the  former  can  find  their  way  hither  from  such  distances  as 
Frankfort,  Ments,  and  the  extremities  of  the  lower  Rhine,  or  the  still 
radre  remote  villages  of  Bavaria, — unless,  like  the  ancient  witched,  they 
fly  over  upon  their  own  broomsticks ;  or  how  they  can  be  adequately 
repaid  for  such  long  journeys  by  the  sale  of  their  three-penny  ware,  ft 
passes  ray  comprehension  to  surmise ;  but  the  whole  process  appears 
to  rae  so  suspicious,  to  savour  so  strongly  of  the  black  art,  that  I  would 
as  soon  handle  the  besom  of  destruction,  whereof  mention  is  made  in 
the  prof^ecies,  as  any  of  their  perilous,  magic-fraught  commodities. 
Suppose  they  were  to  be  suddenly  smitten  with  the  amor  patriir^  the 
maladie  d»  ^oys,  to  sigh  for  the  didee  domvm,  who  shall  assure  me  that 
theae  switch-tailed  Bavarian  brushes,  turning  suddenly  restive,  shall  not 
brush  off  with  me ;  whisk  me  up  the  chimney  like  smoke ;  bear  me 
through  the  air  as  if  I  bestrode  a  Hippogriff,  and  "sweep  to  their  re- 
venge" by  depositing  me  in  one  of  the  muddy  canals  of  Munich,  or  on 
the  sedgy  banks  of  *»  Iser  rolling  rapidly  ?"  Or  how,  if  they  tempt  me 
to  the  floods  of  the  Rhine,  beside  which  they  originally  grew,  plunge 
rae  headlong  in,  leave  me  to  bob  among  the  willows ;  or,  whenever  I 
rise  out  of  breathy  push  me  down  again  with  my  own  purchased  broom- 
stick till  the  breath  is  out  of  me!  Such  things  have  beeti,  if  the  tra- 
ditions of  Germany,  and  of  the  Hartz  mountains  in  particular,  ar^  to  be 
eredited ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  would  not  touch  one  of  these  Bava- 
riaB  brooms,  even  iif  the  jade  who  carries  Uiem  would  give  them  tcf  me 
for  nothing.     <^  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes.  ** 

And  why  should  we  run  all  these  risks  ?  why  should  we  encourage 
impostors  f  why  should  we  purchase  a  spurious  article,  when  the  real, 
enginaly  genuine  Dutch  **  Buy  a  broom"  is  still  oceasienally  encoua- 
fiereid  in  ourttreeta?  If  the  reader  wishes  to  ascertain  the  real  Zih^- 
der.see  Juffrow,  he  has  but  to  look  attentively  at  her  ftatnres.  Hi^ 
will  see  at  once  that  ahe  has  beien  bora  b^low  the  level  of  the  ocean,* 
nurtured  under  a  dyke,  has  passed  her  whole  Kf^  beneath  low-watCT 
mark,  and  that  diougb  she  may  be  a  stray  or  waif  of  Neptune,  he  fais 
never  lost  his  legal  Uen  upon  her,  never  acknowledged  her  to  be  la 
native  legitimate  subject  of  his  brother  Earth.    We  dig  muscles  and 
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cocklc-sbells  out  of  tertft  firma»  .aod  call  tbcm  marine  pvoductioiw ;  aad 
how  Can  yre  deny  the?  aame  designatioa  to  the  Dutch  girl»  wbo>.  thoii|fk 
abe  may  not  have  actually  received  birth  ia  the  water*  cannot  claim  ^ 
merit  qC  being  evea  ampbtbiQwa  ia  the  outward  characteriatica  of  bet 
species  ?  She  b  manifestly  one  of  the  ''  gens  humida  ponti ;"  her 
faoa^  is  aqueotts»  swampy*  sodden ;  bar  hair»  eyebrows,  and  eyelashes^ 
are  sandy ;  her  eyes  lUce  oysters ;  her  mouth  that  of  a  £sh :  she  baa 
sttQ^ced  quo  sea  change ;  she  is;  a  primitial  ofiapring  of  ocean,  who  has 
stamped  bee  with  his  ieal*  until  she  ia  hardly  diatinguUiable  from  the 
original  ^^ea  seal*  with  which  she  may  unquestionably  claim  aone  go* 
neuogi^  affinity*  Holland,  iakqgetber,  may  be  considered  aa  a  vast 
pQuna  for  Bfr^j  Phocse  and  Walruaes»  .which»  thongh  tbey  nay  be  dia« 
guised  and  swaddled  in  innumerable  quilted  peliticoataf  or  vohinunona 
doDar-buttoned  inexpressibles*  cannot  shake  off  their  marine  origin  so 
easily  aa  they  can  .put  on  human  trappings.  They  enact  their  aaansMd 
parts  after  a  very  floundering  and  fiaby  fashion.  How  nwny  geaem- 
tions  there  may  have  been  since  the.ancestors  of  your  ItmAfide  Dntch 
*'  Buy  a  broom"  were  mer-men  and  mermaids;  at  what  exact  period 
llQrace'&  **  desinit  in  piacem"  ceased  to  be  applicable  to  them ;  under 
whose  re^  the  tail*  hy  being  dragged  along  the  aands*  finaUy  dividud 
and  assumed  the  iotm  of  Ic^ ;  and  when  ths  original  web  foot  hecanne 
severed  into  toes«  I  leave  to  Ictfayologiata,  and  to  the  snoeesaoia  of 
Lord  lyionboddo*  to  determine.  The  Dutch  femalea  have  in*  some 
respects  been  losers  by  the  step  they  have  thus  been  enabled  lo  make 
towards  humanity  ;  for  if  the  xnermaids  were  the  same  as  ahe  ancient 
syrens*  the  fascination  of  their  voice  has  not  descended ;  the  sharp  or 
gnttural  tones  in  which  "  Buy  a  broom  "  is  cried  in  our  streets  being 
by  no  means  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath  as  would  luU  the  rode 
sea,  or  tempt  the  companions  of  Ulysses  to  leap  into  the  waves.  In 
one  circumstance  we  may  trace  a  congeniality  of  disposition  between 
the  fishy  ancestor  and  the  semi-feminine  descendant  of  our  own  days ; 
the  latter  has  an  air  of  cleanliness,  and  even  of  personal  vanity  about 
herj  obviously  derived  from  the  original  mermaid*  who  never  emerged 
from  the  waves  without  a.  comb  in  one  hand  and  a  looking-glass  in  the 
other,  articles  which  we  may  presume  to  have  been  fnlfered  from  some 
antediluvian  Birmingham  at  the  bottom  ofthe  sea.  It  is  just  possible, 
indeed*  that  at  the  Deucalkn  flood — "  Omne  cum  Proteus  pecus  egit 
altos,  Yisere  montes,"  they  may  have  supplied  themselves  with  these 
commodities  upon  shore ;  but  as  Horace  makes  no  mention  of  any  such 
£ict*  I  rather  adhere  to  my  former  supposition.  This  peculiari^  offers 
another  ground  of  distinction  between  the  "  neat*banded  PhilHs'*  of 
Holland*  and  the  dirty  drab  of  Germany*  of  which  country  the  Jmg 
frovtos  are  too  often  frowzy*  and  not  often  enough  young ;  but  if  tli^ 
reader  have  a  single  doubt  upon  the  subject*  and  I  an  most  anxious  he 
should  not  mistake  the  pebble  for  the  diamond,  or  the  bead  for  the 
pearls  let  him  be  careful  to  observe  whether  the  broom^vendei^'s  face 
reseir^l]^  a  seal's,  whether  her  flesh  have  the  appearance  of  being  fbd 
upon  water-sootje^  wat^r-gruel,  and  waler-^cressea,  whether  it  be  &bby 
and  of  a  muddy*  feany^  and  marshy  hue,  whether  her  legs  be  two  solid 
Doric  columns  ofgr^y  worsted,  of  die  same  thickness  throughout,  for  all 
these  are  prominent  diagnosticka  o/ the  genuine ^Dittch  Juffirow,  *'  neat 
as  imported.*"     If  in  addition  to  these  vouchers  her  quilted  petticoats 

o  % 
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be  redolent  of  fthrimpa,  red*herriDg8«  and  tobacco,  .if  she  suggett  any 
ibougbts  of  Taylor  the  #afer-poet  and  hia  piaaalory  eclogues,  if  ^ 
make  your  imagination  wallow  and  flounder  vpon  the  shores  of  the 
Zuyder-iee,  carry  it  to  some  low  cabin  or  pot-house  within  which  boors, 
skippers,  watermen,  swabbfets,  and  calibans,  fat,  fusty,  and  phlegmatic, 
ait  atifling  in  the  mingled  smoke  of  fried  sprats,  and  of  their  own  pipes, 
whidi  they  never  draw  from  their  mouths  except  for  the  purpose  of 
spitting;  if  she  recall  to  your  memory  the  scenes  and  personages  that 
Ostade  loved  to  paint,  fraught  aa  they  are  with  die  nsost  clownish 
meanness  and  revolting  vulgarity,  you  may  be  well  nigh  assured  that 
you  are  not  mistaken  in  your  Vrouw,  and  may  purchafle  her  broom  with 
a  tolerably  safe  conscience.  Unless,  read^,  you  can  sputter  sucfal 
sounds  as  we  may  suppose  Jonah  to  have  emitted  when  imprisoned 
in  the  whale,  you  cannot  be  expected  to  speak  Dutch ;  but  as  an  addi- 
tional precaution  against  the  imposture,  you  may  salute  tlie  broom-ven- 
der with  a  few  words  of  that  language,  such  as  "  Goeden  morgeo. 
Hae  oud  zijt  £[ij  ?  hae  vaart  gij  ?  Wet  is  de  prijs  biewan  ?  Gij  vra^t 
te  veel,"  or  any  such  cha£fering  phrases,  and  if  she  comprehend  and 
answer  you  in  the  same  jargon,  you  may  incontinently  buy  a  broom, 
when  it  would  be  prudent  to  brush  off  with  it,  lest  yon  should  contract 
a  sore  throat  in  attempting  to  eviscerate  the  Dutch  gutturals,  or  have 
the  drum  of  your  ear  lacerated  in  listening  to  soun&  as  unlike  those 
warbled  by  Madame  Vestris,  when  she  assumes  the*  Dutch  garb  and 
sings  the  song  of  "  Buy  a  Broom,"  as  the  croak  of  a  genuine  JuflBrow, 
or  %utphen  Meisje  is  to  the  **  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath"  of  one 
of  the  ancient  syrens.  H. 
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Roll  on,  thou  dark  o'ershadowing  cloud. 
And  the  wild  dreary  lancUcape  i^roud ! 
Thou  sullen  river,  deeper  moan. 
And  ^rgle  round  the  obstructing  stone  I 
Ye  night-birds,  with  funereal  wail. 
On  your  slow-flapping  pinions  sail,— 

Your  notes  are  music  to  nune  ear !        ^ 
Thy  voice,  cold  hollow  midnight  wind  ! 
Suits  with  the  temper  of  my  mind : 
Why  should  I  court  the  ghve  of  day  ^ 
My  last  bright  hope  is  rent  away : 
WhaX  shall  a  swelling  heart  control. 
Or  calm  the  tempest  hi  a  soul 

Which  now  has  nought  to  hope  or  fearf 

Long  is  the  road,  but  the.  fierce  flame 
That  fires  my  heart  sustains  my  frame ; 
Lone  is  the  path,  but  be  it  lone. 
All  earthly  joys  from  me  have  flown ; 
Night  falls  around  in  deepest  gloom — 
More  dark  is  that  cold  time-rent  tomb 


*  The  extraordioary  man  who  coasidered  himself  to  be  the  Chief  of  tbeO'Haras, 
carried  the  body  of  his  only  child  sixty  miles  in  his  arms  to  bury  it  in  the  tomb  of 
hia  family,  and  was  committed,  on  bis  return,  for  having  concealed  pikes  in  a  bog» 
and  died  in  prison  of  •  fever.  The  author  of  this  brief  poem  had  the  anecdote  from 
the  gentleman  on  whose  esute  0*Hara  resided  for  several  years. 
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To  which  I  bear  my  only  child ! 

Not  Mtdrthe  rites  of  •srly  date*  

When  eodle  high  ehiefbda  bow'd  to  late ; 
Then  yon  vaiaed  mound  and  far-epread  plain 
Could  Bcarce  the  attendant  serfs  contain. 
Laet  of  thy  race«— no  liand  but  mine 
Inhumes  thee !— can  my  soul  repine  ? — 

No  stranger's  hand  thy  corse  deiUed  t 

O  Erin !— had  such  been  thy  doom-*- 
Ingulph'd  e'en  in  Earth's  fiery  womb> 
Or  had  the  unrestricted  wave 
Found  for  thy  raliant  rsce  a  |praver~ 
Though  aw»«8trud£  nations  might  deplcwa. 
More  blest  had  been  mv  native  shore> 

Than  thus  to  gnaw  the  oppressor's  chains ! 
Have  then  thy  sons  no  souls  to  feel — 
No  hands  to  forge  the  avenging  steel  ? — 
Yes  I-^and  ere  yet  that  now  ved'd  ftMNin 
ShaU  readi  agam  her  midnight  noonr— 
-—Sure  by  the  echo  of  my  troad. 
And  rich  carved  stonework  round  me  spread, 

This  spot  is  all  my  race  retains ! 

The  moon  bunt  from  behind  the  doud, 
And  threw  upon  the  infant's  shroud 
Apure^  cold,  tranquil,  silvery  ray. 
Which  show'd  still  fair  the  little  clay  ; 
The  heart-wrung  father  bent  his  head, 
In  silence  gazed  upon  the  dead, — 

Hie  soul  was  for  a  moment  bow*d— 
Then  seized  withjeiant  force  the  spade. 
The  corse  within  Earth's  bosom  laid  ; 
But  as  he  trampled  in  th^  ground 
Arose  a  deep,  low,  hollow  sound-- 
He  doem'd  the  spirits  of  the  tomb 
Thus  ratified  the  oppressor's  doom. 

Which  was  in  that  stem  moment  vow'd ! 

Wher«  went  O  Hara?— Ask  not  where 
Ruih'd  the  wild  votary  of  despair  — 
The  houseless,  childless  exile  stray'd — 
E'en  in  his  lart  dire  wish  betray'd ! 
¥nm  yon  dark  prison-tower  the  bell 
Striking  the  slow  funeral  knell, 

PMNsbims  his  mortal  race  is  run ! 
The  proudy  gigantic  strength  of  frame. 
The  tiigh,  time-honour'd,  noble  name, 
The  heart  that  every  passion  knew. 
The  hand  to  every  impulse  true. 
Each  wish  the  patriot's  hope  that  fired. 
In  that  low  duuffeon-vault  expired;— 

He  rests  beride  his  only  son ! 

H.  R. 
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A    GREEK   WEDDING. 

Otm^mgi  AOTAKISSIMA.    Ancimt  Intcriplion, 

There  cannot  be  imagined  a  more  delightful  retreat  for  the  philoso- 
phy which  is  fatigued  with  the  stir  and  passions  of  large  cities ,  than 
the  cheerful  seclusion  of  the  small  town  of  Athens  during  those  two  or 
three  thoughtful  months  with  which  the  summer  closes  and  the  autumn 
begins.    It  is  not  that  you  find,  either  in  its  scenery  ot  remains,  any  of 
that  sullen,  overmastering  magnificence  which  absorbs  the  stranger  ^n 
the  first  aspect  of  Rome,  and  infuses  an  instant  disgust  for  all  that  is 
modern  and  morta) ;  or  that  its  limited  society  is  capable  of  adding  any 
great  stimulant  to  the  current  even  of  a  contemplative  existence;  but 
that  within  its  compact  precincts  the  modern  pilgrim,  like  the  ancient, 
finds  every  variety  of  food  for  the  most  fastidious  intellectual  sjpipe^te, 
and  nothing  in  the'  prose  occurrences  of  every-day  life  which  can  4ie- 
tract  from  that  higher  |>oetic  temper  with  which  mcditatioa  over  anoient 
sites  and  histories  ought,  more  or  less,  to  be  connected.    Ihavcve- 
marked  a  very  singular  coincidence  between  the  sites  of  ancient  cities 
and  their  histories.    Jerusalem,  Thebes,  Sparta,  have  the  known  pe- 
culiarities of  their  inhabitants  written  in  broad  and  emphatic  characters 
in  their  geography,  and  no  one  can  gaze  upon  the  actual  aspect  of  these 
•places,  disfigured  as  they  may  be  by  change  and  interpolation,  witfaovt 
instantly  peopling  them  with  that  very  race  of  corresponding  beings, 
whom  we  afterwards  meet  with  in  their  history.     Athens,  in  an  especial 
manner,  is  illustrative  of  this  position ;  and  if  we  discover  on  the  bare 
basaltic  rocks  of  Jerusalem,  remembrances  of  the  tecrible  and  dark  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  iron  range  of  Taygetus,  auggestiona  of 
the  hardy  and  inflexible  of  the  Spartan  character,  we  do  not  less  traefe, 
in  the  graceful  forms,  the  felicitous  intermij^tore  of  sea  and  land,  plain 
and  mountain,  wood  and  westQ,  of  the  Athenian  landscape,  clothed  as  it 
is  in  an  atmosphere  transparent  and  enlivening  beyond  measure,  all 
those  inexplicable  delicacies,  those  finely  woven  susceptibilities,  tkoae 
instincts  of  taste  and  feeling,  from  whose  aggregate  at  length  arose  the 
completion  and  perfection  of  the  Athenian.     To  stand  on  Hymettus, 
on  a  tranquil  evening  towards  the  close  of  June,  and  to  travel  gradoaily 
through  the  enlarging  panorama  around  you,  is  reading  in  some  measure, 
not  only  an  epitome  of  their  unrivalled  history>  but  in  a  atill greater  de- 
gree unweaving  a  portion  of  the  natural  causes  from  which  such  history 
sprung.    The  landscape  below,  and  the  sky  aboire,  explain  the  Acro- 
polis and  the  Theseum ;  in  such  a  cKmate  the  Garden  and  the  Academy 
were  natural.     Even  at  this  distance,  the  mind  drinks  in  something  of 
the  same  mellow  inspiration ;  and  meditation,  without  any  of  its  nor- 
thern austerity,   penetrates,  insensibly,  the  entire  being.    Thinking 
here  is  like  breathing ;  and  where  the  atmosphere  is  all  balm,  brea^ng 
is  a4elightful  act  of  the  will.     Nor  is  there  any  marring  featnte,  or 
warping  influence,  in  the  accompaniments  of  such  a  scene.    The  shop* 
herd  you  see  at  your  feet  is  an  Albanian ;  but  though  his  features  Me 
dashed  with  some  of  the  fears  and  ferocities  of  the  times,  it  is  only  as- 
cending a  little  higher  in  the  annals,  from  Pericles  to  Theseus,  and 
you  bring  him  at  once  within  the  range  of  your  picture.    Tbe  Turk, 
too,  stimulates  you  into  contrast,  and  diat  chord  at  once  touched,  you 
have  the  glorious  choruses  of  ^schylus,  the  spirit-stirring  narrative  of 
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flerodotus— ^Uie  PeniAn,  and  the  Invader-^but  sooner  or  later,  before 
or  behiad,  tbe  Greek,  but  prinoipdiy  and  finally  the  Greek  before  you. 
Urn  dood  of  duae  from  the  herd  or  ca?alry  in  the  plain,  thus  attracts 
yonr  attencion  for  an  insuot,  but  it  soon  remounts  to  its  original  con- 
teai|iUtien,  and  your  imi^nation  is  again  absorbed  by  the  Parthenon 
and  the  Acropolis. 

The  society,  if  so  indeed  can  be  termed  a  few  scattered  groups 
conneeted  only  by  an  identity  of  pursuit,  was  strictly  in  harmony 
with  thia  admirable  local.  There  was  just  enough  of  the  native, 
and  dbe  nation,  ibr  a  substratum  to  work  on.  You  had  the  pri- 
■jateijad  the  arekons,  and  one  or  two  of  the  Greek  papas,  and  the 
' :  consuls,  for  your  Greeks — the  Turks  were  rather  slovenly 
by  the  Disdar  Aga,  and  his  indolent  guards,  sleeping  over 


tbanr  pipes  and  beads,  on  the  shattered  steps  of  the  Parthenon.  The 
Mvrilcv  and  artist  were  constantly  changin^^— but  a  few  were  deniaens, 
attd  saw  for  many  years  Fanvel  and  Lusieri  went  far  to  make  up  the 
swangar'sidea  of  Athens.  Nothing  could  invite  more  attractivdy  to 
the  aMM>d  of  the  place  than  Fauvel,  and  his  truly  Attic  court-yard. 
Tkara  was  a  fragment  there  on  entering,  shorn  it  is  true  of  the  finish 
and  leature  it  once  boasted,  but  then  so  pregnant  still  with  its  ancbnt 
spicitt  that  you  stopped  short  and  hungrily  before  it — then,  on  passing, 
yottaaw  whole  heaps  of  these  were  thrown  lavishly  up  and  down  around 
the  walk,  luxuriously  imbedded  in  flowers,  and  tendrils,  and  ivy ;  and 
the  son  which  played  upon  them  through  the  sweeping  vines  from  the 
creUis  work  above,  and  the  winds  which  whispered  through  their 
cserieas,  and  the  dripping  of  waters  near,  and  the  feeble  tracery  of 
their  aealpture,  threw  the  soul  into  a  sort  of  dreaminess,  from  which 
nothing  could  so  well  awake  it  as  the  antiquarian  busljle  and  French 
gaiety  of  Fanvel  himself.  It  was  below  one  of  these  little  arcades, 
half  made  up  from  the  picked  contributions  of  antiquity,  that  I  first  saw 
Um,  in  deep  meditation  over  his  wax  model  of  the  city.  He  had 
obangad  one  of  his  hiUocks  backwards  and  forwards  two  or  three  times 
in  the  day,  with  perhaps  more  regard  to  Pausanias  than  Nature,  and 
■mmml  inclined,  in  a  moment  of  vexation,  to  plough  up  the  whole  town 
witk  a  blowof  his  penknife,  and  to  sow  it,  in  revenge,  with  dust  and  salt. 
Theaaoraent  hepercaved  me,  the  Frenchman  superseded  every  other 
aonsidemiion.  Years  and  absence  had  not  tamed  any  thing  of  the  abo- 
rigiaal  apirit,  or  sound  in  the  least  that  wine  of  life,  that  childlike  dieer- 
lUnasa  of  h^rt  and  head,  which  is  the  enviable  apanage  of  our  neigb- 
bonia.  He  was  brisk,  buoyant,  and  rapid ;  and  his  black  silk  ^:ostume, 
akiae  and  panetilious  as  that  of  an  Abbe  under  Louis  XV.,  his  dried 
aod  dwindled  form,  and  the  social  brilliancy  of  his  language  and  man- 
nara,  brought  you  back,  in  an  instant,  to  the  heart  of  Paris  and  the 
middle  of  ue  last  century.  France  was  strangely  mingled  in  his  affec- 
tiona  with  Athens ;  out  of  the  two  countries  he  made  himself  one.  On 
going  ont,  his  Albanian  nurse,  or  gouvemante,  flaring  with  the  cos- 
tome  of  her  country,  fat  and  authoritative,  came  in  with  his  mid-day 
coffisew  She  sate  down  on  the  fragment  of  a  sarcophagus,  on  which 
Lavas  and  Genii  were  playing  below,  and  watched  him  taking  it  with  a 
smile.  Near  was  his  black  crow,  which  he  nursed  and  loved  for  want 
of  an  eagle.  Fauvefs  crow  was  known  through  the  whole  republic. 
It  made  iu  excursions  every  morning  ailer  breakfast  to  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  Athens,  and  came  home  affectiixiatdy.  at  night.  It  was  scarce- 
ly less  respected  than  his  Consul's  colours,  and. the  bitterest  Moslem  al- 
lowed it  to.  wander  a(i  libitum^  like  a  stork,  over  bis  mosqoe.  -Poor 
Fauvel !  the  calamities  which  afterwards,  weighed  on  this,  fated  country 
did  not  spare  him— his  museum,  his  Albanian,  his  crow«  and- all  but 
his  courage  and  philosophy,  perished  in  the  general  visitation.  He 
still  survives  at  Smyrns,  and  his  only  consolation  for  the  loss  of  Athena 
is  its  waxen  model,  and  the  daily  pursuit  of  his  unending  task  .to  its 
achievement. 

I  was  one  evening  sitting  with  him,  in  one  of  the  most  delightfol  re- 
cesses of  this  sanctuary,  and  making  my  usual  enquiries  about  the 
^tatti  quo  of  his  hills  and  hillockii,  when  a  brother,  of  Logotheti's  (the 
English  consul)  entered,  and  proposed  to  conduct  me  to  a  Greek  wed- 
ding, which  was  to  be  celebrated  in  the  neighbourhood.  :  I  liked  the 
man,  and  was  curious  to  see  the  ceremony.  In  a  few  minutsa  wo  turn- 
ed down  a  narrow  lane  near  the  walls,  and  soon  discovefed,  by  the  un- 
usual clamour  which  issued  from  behind  the.  mad  endosuBe,  that  we 
had  reached  our  destination. 

Logotheti's  brother  was  a  tall  and  portly  papas,  with  a  mind. and 
muscle  far  more  fitted  for  the  halberd  than  the  crosier.  His  eye  laughed 
with  an  air  of  avowed  and  arch  contempt  at  the  slavery  of  his  country- 
men, and  with  something  more,  but  whether  at  their  faith,  their  manners, 
or  their  condition,  I  could  scarcely  dare  to  say.  He  was  known  as  an 
intelligent  lover  of  good  cheer/ and  his  cheek  and  tongue  bore  grave  evi- 
dence to  these  propensities.  With  this  strange  interblendi^  of  this 
world  with  the  other,  he  still  preserved,  if  not  the. veneration,  at 
least  what  is  not  usual  in  other  countries,  the  attachment  of  his  6ock. 
No  man  could  be  more  welcome  at  a  baptism  or  a  marriage :  he  waa 
in  some  sort  the  genius  of  such  festivities,  and  bis  voice  and  tread  waa 
the  signal  for  the  commencement  or  renewal  of  every  description  of 
gaiety.  No  wonder  then  that  bis  knock  on  the  outer  doot  wms  recog- 
nized with  a  cry  of  jubilee,  or  that  I  entered  with  a ''  TfiovKvytt  rac"  from 
every,  part  of  the  court  under  the  guidance  of  so  ghostly  a  director. 

It  was  the  residence  of  the  bride  and  her  family — and  the  "  bring- 
ing out,"  or  procession  to  that  of  the  bridegroom,  had  not  yet.. com- 
menced. The  house  was  of  that  neither  good  nor  bad  description 
which  at  Athens  gives  rank  amongst  the  first  of  the  bourgeoisie.  A 
dislocated  stone  staircase  conducted  externally  to  the  first  story.  It 
was  crowded. with  visitors  and  performers  in.  the  ceremonial.  An  un- 
ceasing tumult,  half  between  the  clashing  and  jangling,  of  cymbals,  and 
the  rough  rolling  of  a  sort  of  drum  or  tamborine,  by  way  of  prelude  to 
the  Epithalamium,  with  now  and  then  an  intervening  nasal  whoop,  pre- 
pared the  nerves  and  imagination  of  the  guests  for  the  approaching 
festivity.  The  performers  were  few,  but  strenuous  and  eflfective*  It 
was  with  difficulty  a  word  could  be  distinguished  or  hosrd.  I  was  now 
conducted,  after ,  bustling  with  considerable  difficulty  through  the 
crowd,  by  the  stone  staircase,  to  the  principal  thamber.  The  bside  was 
seated  in  the  centre,  and  her  relatives  ranged  in  various  groups  around. 
It  was  a  singular  spectacle.  The  ceremony  of  her  toilette  had  not  yet 
been  completed.  Her  nurse  was  engaged  in  adding  sequin.after  sequin, 
and  flower  after  flower,  to  h^r  enormous  head-dress,  andiperfecting 
into  a  more  entire  ugliness  the  hideoiis  disfigurements  of  her  counte- 
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ntnce.  The  contrast  was*  characteristic  The  nurse,  ndw  beyond  all 
reach  of  the  vanities  of  the  world,  at  least  for  herself,  seemed  still  to 
live  anew  in  the  vanity  of  her  pupil.  She  was  corpulent,  comfortable, 
snd  teeming  with  recollections,  and  burning  with  anticipations.  Her 
eye  brightened  at  every  .touch  of  her  pictjure,  and  she  drew  back  on  her 
knees,  fiosn  time  to  time,  with«  lelf-applauding  hem,  claiming  the  ap« 
probation  of  the  circle  as  her  creation  every  instant  rose  into  some 
aewer  absurdity  before  ber.  &uch  was  the  nurse  ; — the  Juliet  was,  if 
possible,  still  more . ludicrous.  She  waa^  about  eighteen,  of  a  prepos- 
sessing physiognomy,  without  any  strict  claims  to  beauty,  but  stri- 
kingly Greek,  and  what  is  worse,  Athenian.  Her  eyes  were  round, 
deep,  and  dark,  but  they  had  farther  been  enlarged  and  mellowed 
by  artificial  assistance.  The  blackening  of  the  eyebrows  and  eye- 
lashes threw  a  melting  and  voluptuous  melancholy  into  their  lustre, 
but  at  the  same  time  seemed  to  stifle  all  the  more  refined  shades 
and  gradations,  and  to  give  that  frigidness  and  pious  stare  to  their 
look  which  is  so  easily  recognisable  in  the  Greek  madamas.  Her 
real  colour  was  not  discoverable,  under  the  heavy  hand,'  and  liberal 
painting  of  her  dame  d'atours.  White  and  red  concealed  every  gleam 
of  nature  and  truth  from  the  enquirer.  Her  bead-dress  was  an  im- 
mense pile,  built  up  stage  upon  stage,  and .  glaringly  festooned  with 
coins  of  various  descriptions,  flovers,  gold-paper,  he.  A  cousin  near 
pointed  with  admiration  to  the  edifice.  It  was  a  flattering  proof  of  the 
importance  of  the  family  ;  for  it  is  thus  in  general  that  is  exhibited  the 
amount  total  of  their  dowry.  This,  however,  by  no  means  prevented 
another  portion  of  the  ceremonial.  The  moment  the  attiring  had  been 
completed,  a  plate  was  handed  round  for  subscriptions  to  the  guests ; 
the  contributions  were  very  consi  derable,  and  the  entire^  when  the  cir- 
cle had  been  gone  through,  was  transferred  to  the  bride,  and  counted 
over  with  very  leisurely  simplicity  on  her  knees. 

But  the  sun  was  now  setting,  and  it  was  full  time  for  the  procession 
to  commence.  The  bride  rose  with  exti^eme  difficulty,  and  with  a 
bridesmaid  on  each  side  to  support  the  weight  of  her  head-dress,  under 
which  she  seemed  literally  bowing,  proceeded  to  the  head  of  the  stone- 
staircase.  This  was  the  signal  for  the  Epithalamium.  It  began  in 
alternate  stanaas,  sung  with  abundance  of  strange  gesticulation,  and  in 
the  strained  and  high-pitched  nasal  swing  of  the  most  horrible  of  all 
music,  the  Greek  cantilene.  On  tottering  down  the  steps,  a  young  boy 
peceded  her  with  a  mirror,  which  he  held  constantly  elevated  for  her 
inspection.  She  seemed  to  profit,  however,  but  very  rarely  by  this  ra- 
ther too  ostentatious  excitement  and  appeal  to  her  vanity.  Her  deep  d  uU 
eyelids  hung  lazily  over  her  eyes,  and  every  emotion  seamed  drow^  in 
the  physical  endurance  of  the  portentous  head-dress.  On  leaving  her 
habitation,  nuts  and  flowers  were  flung  upon  her  as  she  passcbd,  with  every 
good  augury  which  ancient  tradition,  and  the  still  picliiveikiae  phrase- 
ology of  the  language,  could  supply.  Torches  were  then  lighteii,  and 
the  procession  (marshalled  with  as. much  attention  as  the  nanrowness  of 
the  streets  and  the  exuberant  exultation  of  the  performers  would  per- 
mit) fqllowed  slowly  on,  and,  after  numerous  windings,  at  last  reached 
i^  residence  of  the.  intended  husband. ... 

The  domestic  despotism  of  the  ancients  still  lives  in  their  descend- 
ants; and  the  Greek,  in  his  relations  with  the  female  portion  of  his  .fa- 
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milyy  is  little  better  than  a  sort  of  Chritdairixed  Tark.  Here  the  rigid 
code  of  the  ancient  Oynfledum  ttill  tunrires  the  customs  and  religion 
which  dictated  it;  and  the  new  &ith,  which  is  supposed  to  hare  equal* 
ized  the  sexes»  has  kindly  conni^rad  at  the  supremacy  still  maintained 
by  their  semi-Pagoi  masters.  On  entering  the  court-yard  of '*tbe 
fuiur^  instead  of  the  tumult  and  rush  of  mutual  congratulation,  which 
on  such  an  occasioa  I  had  imagined  would  have  blazed  up  from  the 
susceptible  temperament  of  the  South,  I  was  considerably  suqirised  at 
beholding  an  apathy,  to  which  even  Germans  and  septuagenarian  meta- 
physicians are  strangers.  The  court  was  richly  embowered  with  elms 
axid  plane  trees ;  under  the  largest  and  most  lordly  of  the  group  uras 
installed  the  inamorato.  He  was  not  reading  or  listening  to  a  sonnet 
on  the  perfections,  the  black  and  gold  patches,  the  Juno  eyes  and  eye- 
brows, the  unchangeable  complexion,  the  sublime  head-dress,  and  the 
tyrannic  soul  of  his  Duldnea,  but  in  the  more  matter-of-fact  ecstasies  of 
his  weekly  shavings  Nor  was  this  one  of  those  graceful  coups  de  tktatre 
rehearsed  at  leisure,  in  order  to  be  sudden.  It  was  an  integral  part  of 
the  ceremony,  and  performed  with  the  solemnity  of  a  r^gious  dn^. 
Every  one  seemed  delighted  with  the  masterly  precision  of  the  barber, 
and  die  dash  and  wow  fairt^  with  which  he  hurried  to  its  completion. 
When  the  head  was  shaved,  and  the  mustachios  had  received  thehr 
penultimate  curl,  and  the  biting  torrents  of  soap  and  water  had  been 
quite  washed  out  of  the  eyes  of  his  victim,  a  contribution  somewhat 
on  a  scale  similar  to  that  at  the  bride's  residence  was  commenced,  and 
the  generosity  of  the  visitors  allowed  an  opportunity  of  displaying  it- 
self to  the  greatest  advantage.  AU  this  was  conducted  with  high  eti- 
quette and  dignity,  nor  could  I  perceive  the  glimmer  of  a  smile  during 
the  entire  preparation,  I  will  not  say  on  the  lips  of  the  bridegroom  (a 
thing  not  impossible  in  other  countries),  but  on  the  less  concerned 
physiognomies  of  the  most  youthful  of  his  attendants.  He  was  now 
dressed,  and  sprinkled  with  rose-water,  and  in  despite  of  a  very  yellow 
and  saturnine  countenance,  and  some  traitorous  wrinkles  round  his 
eyes  and  forehead,  a  personage  whom  any  lady,  not  blmd  to  her  own 
happiness,  was  bound  to  receive  vrith  gratitude  and  astonishment.  The 
bride,  who  on  her  entry  had,  in  the  spirit  of  Oriental  humility,  shrunk 
with  her  portion  of  the  procession  to  a  remote  recess  of  the  court,  and 
with  a  long-suflEiring  and  patience  which  should  be  held  up  as  an  ex- 
ample to  idl  ladies  in  a  similar  unhappy  predicament  m  these  countries, 
now  began  to  perceive  some  symptoms  of  relenting  in  her  future  lord, 
and  slowly  left  her  seat  and  proceeded  with  her  accompanying  maidens 
to  the  entrance  of  his  residence.  This  movement,  however,  appeared 
10  produce  very  little  greater  impression  than  the  former  upon  the  in- 
exorable muscles  of  her  intended  tyrant.  He  aHowed  her  to  pass  htm 
without  an  attempt  at  a  salute>  and  it  was  not  until  the  last  of  her 
handmaids  had  croased  his  threshold  that  he  seemed  to  awake  to  his 
share  in  the  ceremonial.  The  succeeding  portion  had  something  very 
dubious,  or  appalling  in  its  mystery.  The  bridegroom  advanced  from 
the  group,  where  tUl  now  he  had  been  nearly  conceded  ftom  the 
eyes  of  his  beloved,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  renewed  clamours  of  the 
Epithalamium,  drew  a  knife  from  his  girdle,  and  struck  it  deep  into 
the  impost  of  the  door  which  he  was  about  to  enter.  This,  I  ques- 
tion not,  is  full,  of  import  and  significance ;  but  on  asking  it,  my 
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-friend  Logodieu  shdbk  ihiti' head,  smiled,  frovrnedj  but  could  not  be 
pvflffaiiad  on  M^amwer  me.  I  leave  it,  therefore,  to  the  Congregation 
of  the  aaered  rim  af  Rone,  or  to  oitr  own  Lord  Eldon  and  the  Arcb- 
%iibop  of  Canterbtiry,  who,  being  both  married,  wi)l  probably  solve  it 
midi  mora  satiftlhctorit  J. 

On  entering  ^e  chamber  with  the  rest  of  the  company,  I  was  much 
Imrtand  scandalized  at  seeing  the  lady  sitting,  against  all  practice  and 
prooedent  in  such  cases,  diree  inches  lower  than  her  husband,  on  a 
ftfarone  whidi  had  been  erected  for  the  joint  use  of  both.  This  comet 
oi  solal  warn  of  tournaments  and  chrvalry ;  and  is,  I  am  afraid,  but  too 
ty^cal  of  their  Catherine  and  Petruchio  position  to  each  other  through- 
out lifaw 

After  a  short  pause,  in  which  the  husband  looked  magnificent  and 
not  happy,  and  the  wife  neither  one  nor  the  other,  and  the  attendants 
sympathized  as  little  as  possible  with  either,  and  seemed  congratulating 
each  other,  as  is  usual,  on  the  superior  advantages  of  their  single  estate, 
tJbe  ixtUgmm  rite  was  about  to  be  commenced,  and  my  curiosity  was 
excited  anew.  Bat  a  glance  from  Logotheti  soon  intimated  that  I  was 
in  tlna  instance  *^  de  trop ;"  and  perceiving  the  other  visitors,  after  a 
few  desultory  compliments  and  felicitations,  gradually  dropping  ofi^ 
I  followed  my  conductor^  and  in  a  minute  or  two  was  restored  from 
the  doskiness  and  grandeur  of  this  dreary  chamber  to  the  tumultuouA 
gaiety  of  the  surrounding  crowd,  and  the  lightness  and  cbeeriness  of 
the  open  air. 

Tlw  moonlight  was  now  gently  silvering  over  the  rich  red  pillars 
of  the  Parthenon,  and  twinkling  through  the  vines  which  cover  the 
modern  Agora,  when  I  returned  to  Fauvel's,  and  found  him  seated 
widi  a  few  of  his  friends  in  his  court-yard^  enjoying  the  freshness  of  a 
n^t  of  June,  and  descanting  on  the  merits  of  LusierTs  sketches,  with 
a  little  less  charity  than  became  an  Athenian  and  a  philosopher.  Lu- 
sieri  shared  a  great  portion  of  the  honours  of  the  Republic  with  the 
■otiqiwrian,  and  their  feuds  were  the  heading  article  in  tlie  gossip  and 
paeqainade  of  the  day.  Lnsieri  had  conspired  with  Lord  Elgin  against 
the  Parthenon  marblea;  and  Fauvel  had  a  great  superiority  over  his 
rival  in  the  sympathy  and  invective  of  his  allies,  the  Greeks.  We  had 
m  the  ckde»  this  evening,  a  Themistocles  and  Lycurgus,  two  sons  of 
the  Consul)  whose  patriotism  did  justice  to  their  names.  I  know  not 
hiMv  the  diasension  was  afterwards  quenched  or  compounded ;  but,  as 
in  ^ases  of  lofUer  importance,  the  presence  of  a  third  enemy  made 
friends,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  of  the  other  two.  But  a  few  months 
afler,  alarms  of  an  insurrection  and  a  massacre  did  more  for  the  differ- 
ences of  Athens  than  they  have  ever  done  for  those  of  Ireland ;  and 
the. sword  of  the  Turk,  instead  of  unravelling  the  knots^  cut  them 
ihiough  .in  the  most  satidfeotory  manner  at  a  blow. 

Hie  ceremony  which  I  had  just  witnessed  acted,  however,  in  the 
present  instance  as  a  sort  of  suspension  of  hostilities ;  and  we  should 
CMive  had  a  Memoire  w6rthy  the  Journal  des  Savans  from  Fauvel, 
on  the  advantages  of  translations  and  traditions,  the  antiquity  of  mo- 
dem ritualsy  and  the  Paganism  of  Greek  Christianity^  proving  to  his 
aaftiafaetioB,  that  we  still  lived  io  the  Athens  of  Pericles  and  Demos- 
tfcsnegf  and  men  married  after  the  opinions  and  practice  of  Socrates, 
had  not,  in*  the  most  important  part  of  the  disquisition  (that  of  the 
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knife),  arrived  an  intimation,  that  Mjldame  Gropius.  tire  German  Con- 
Buless,  begged  the  advice  of  M.  Fauvel,  on  the  subject  of  a  ship  wbich 
ran  a  good  chance  of  being  just  wrecked  in  the  rir»us«— a  question 
which,  as  it  involved  tome  delicate  considerations  relative  to  the  inter* 
etts  of  nations  and  of  his  own,  he  for  once  was  compelled  to  prefer  to  aa- 
tiquities,  and  sacrifice  his  pleasure  to  his  dnty,  and  his  Own  opinion  to 
that  of  the  public.  Calling,  therefore,  for  his  hat  to  his  Albanian,  and 
recommending  his  crow  to  us  in  parting,  he  sudd^ly  disappeared 
through  the  arcade,  and  left  Logotheti  and  myself  to  get  rid  of  the 
questk>n  aa  we  could,  or  to  change  it,  which  we  soon  e&eted,  to  the 
cowardice  of  the  Turks,  and  the  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy  of  the  pra* 
cession  of  the  Holy  Ghost^stock  subjects,  which  do  as  much  for  Greek 
divans  as  the  slavery  of  starving  Papists,  and  the  all-sufficiency  of  the 
.Bible,  for  dull  dinner-parties  in  Ireland. 


SKETCHES    OF    PARISIAN    SOCIETY,  POLITICS,  &  LITERATUftB. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 
Sib,  '  Parity  June  80, 1898. 

This  month  opened  with  the  publication  of  one  of  the  cleverest  works 
which  has  for  a  lonff  time  appeared  in  France :  I  allude  to  the  speech  in 
which  M.  Benjamin  Constant  proved  for  the  hundredth  time,  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  a  truth  so  common  that  it  is  worn  out  by  repetition, — ^name- 
ly, that  Uie  '^liberty  of  the  press"  is  a  ffood  thing.  In  consequence  of  some 
legislative  proceedings,  whicn  it  is  needless  to  describe,  M.B.  Constant  found 
himself  obliged  to  spKcak  on  this  subject.  The  extreme  difficulty  in  FVance 
of  avoidinff  ridicule  in  stating  truisms,  seems  to  have  given  an  electric  im- 
pulse to  hiB  genius.  Voltiure  could  not  have  done  better;  and  I  would  re- 
oommend  to  all  lovers  of  French  literature,  and  of  ingenious  and  hapmly 
expressed  thoughts,  to  read  M.  B.  Constant*8  speech.  iThough  the  reaoexs 
should  be  altogether  strangers  to  our  politics,  and  to  the  great  question  which 
aoitates  the  whole  of  France^  they  will  experience- great  pleasure  in  perusing 
this  essay  of  M.  B.  Constant,  if  they  be  capable  of  relishinsr  Voltaire,  Courier, 
Monten|ttieu's  Lettres  Persannes,  La  Bruyere— in  a  word,  all  the  treasures 
of  our  light  literature,~a  style  in  which  we  are,  in  my  opinion,  without 
rivals. 

The  English,  for  example,  understand  much  better  than  we  do  how  to  write 
tragedies  which  unfold  the  depths  of  the  human  heart,  which  excite  terror, 
and  rouse  aU  the  passions;  but  for  lively  and  entertaining  prose,  and  for 
knowing  how  to  embellish  with  the  graces  of  expression,  and  give  a  new  £soe 
to  the  most  worn-out  subjects,  the  writers  of  Paris,  I  think,  excel  all  others. 
M.  ViUemain's  Lectures  are  still  the  rage,  and  the  saloon  in  which  he  de- 
liveva  them  is  daily  crowded.  This  young  academician  brings  together  the 
select  part  of  Parisian  society.  It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  cause*  of  his 
success.  He  possesses  the  power  of  expressing  himself  with  delicacy  and 
elegance.  A  common  thougnt  becomes  fnquani  in  naqsinf  from  his  lips. '  In 
this  respect,  M.  Villemain  often  reminds  us  of  the  talent,  so  emmently 
French,  of  M.B.  Constant.  If  the  French  Academy  were  composed  of  the 
forty  Frenchmen  most  distinguished  for  superior  talent,  M.  B.  Constant 
would  long  ago  have  been  the  colleague  of  5l.  Villemain  ;  hut  Constant  is 
a  Liberal :  he  entertains  bold  opinions,  and  that  is  what  thirty  timid  and 
narrow-minded  old  gentlemen  would  with  difficulty  pardon.  In  his  last  lec- 
ture, M.  Villemain,  who  is  this  year  giving  us  the  history  of  Literature  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  continued  his  inquiries  respecting  that  secret  pritts 
clple  which  governs  every  thing  in  literature — ^that  prinraple  which  dictate* 
the  fashion, — a  thing  alwayn  powerful  in  France.    Racine,  Fenelon,  Pascal* 
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Trere  religious :  their  Uflte  would  have  been  stigmatized  as  bad — that  is  to 
aay>  they  would  have  offended  against  the  fashion  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 
had  they  not  been  eminently  religieus.  Moliere^  who  was  no  believer,  af- 
fected to  believe.  Bayle»  who  ventured  to  doubt  every  thing,  was  regajNied 
as  a  kiml  of  ori^^inal ;  and  the  Court  of  Louis.the  FourteoMh,  which  admired 
talent,  and  which  had  need  of  wit  for  its  amusement,  was  so  unjust  towwrds 
Bayle  that  he  was  soaroely  read.  All  at  oncOi  however,  Voltaire,  on  his  re- 
torji  from  England,  came  forward  as  a  freethinker.  Literature  seemed  to 
awaken  from  a  long  slumber,  and  a  general  eagerness  was  shown  to  imitate 
English  writers,  who,  doubtless,  were  reprehensible  on  the  score  of  religion, 
but  who,  nevertheless,  were  men  of  great  talent.  Such  were  Shafteriiary, 
Lord  Bolingbrdce,  who  had  been  personally  knewa  at  Paris,  CoUins,  Tiadal, 
fte.  In  France,  about  the  year  1790,  a  whole  dass  of  society,  that  class 
which  we  call  the  gen$  d>  esprit,  was  in  a  very  disagreeable  situation.  At  that 
time,  this  class  was  raised  into  respectability  by  Voltaire,  and  it  triumphed 


in  1790,  in  the  nerson  of  Bailly,  when  he  was  appointed  Mayor  of  Paris,  a 
place  which,  unaer  its  old  denomination  of  "  Prevot  des  Marchands,"  had 
always  been  occupied  hj  some  fat  wealthy  citizen,  the  perfect  contrast  of  a 
man  of  letters.  One  of  the  evils  which  tended  to  agitate  society  in  Paris, 
doting  the  ei^teenth  century,  was  the  situation  in  whidi  men  of  talent 
were  placed,  who,  if  they  were  not  of  lugh  birth,  or  possessed  of  great  for* 
tune,  could  make  no  progress  in  France.  Rousseau,  D'Alembert,  Diderot, 
were  poor  during  the  whole  of  their  lives.  Fortunately  for  Montesquieu, 
whose  studies  were  of  so  profound  a  nature,  and  whose  writings  produced  a 
great  effect  in  France,  he  had  an  uncle  who  left  him  a  fortune,  and  he  be- 
came President  of  the  Parliament  of  Bourdeauz.  But  he  was  on  the  jKMnt  of 
being  compelled  to  sacrifice  part  of  his  advantages  to  his  genius.  Montos- 
auieu  saw  the  dans:er,  and  guarded  against  it  by  becoming  the  intimate 
friend  of  a  great  la^  who  had  a  powerful  influence  at  Coiirt.  Virftaiie,  on 
his  part,  connected  himself  with  a  rich  man  of  business  who  had  a  contract 
for  supplying  the  army  with  beef,  lliis  contractor,  proud  of  protecting  a 
man  of^such  talent,  gave  him  a  share  in  the  eontract.  Voltidre  gained  by 
this  business  and  by  literature  from  600,000  to  800,000  francs  (about 
30,000/).  Hb  good  fortune  surprised  him,  and  made  him  so  proud,  that  all 
his  life  .after  he  seems  to  have  spoken  in  derision  of  poverty.  This  aillineas 
injures  the  finest  pleasantries  in  Mb  novds,  Candide,  Zadig,  the  Prinoeas 
de  Babvlon,  &c.,  which  have  no  equals  in  our  language.  M.  Villemain  said 
much  tne  same  as  this  to  his  crowded  audience,  hut  he  said  it  more  reser* 
vedly,  because  he  wishes  to  displease  nobodv.  M.  Villemain  observed,  that 
at  one  time  Voltaire  wished  to  imitate  your  Richardson.  The  heroine  of  the 
novel  entitled  the  "  Ingenu,"  dies  like  Clarissa,  and  from  the  same  can^; 
but  M.  Villemain  remained  that  Voltaire,  on  aooount  of  his  impiety,  was  in* 
ferior  to  the.  English  author,  notwithstanding  that  he  affected  to  despise 
him.  In  all  the  histories  of  the  French  Revolution,  even  in  the  best,  those 
of  MM.  Thiers  and  Mignet,  it  has  been  neglected  to  point  out  the  influenoe 
of  the  dass  oigeru  (Tesprit,  who,  in  1730,  took  upon  themselves  the  task,  at 
Paris,  of  furnishing  all  the  rest  of  the  society  with  ideas.  In  the  present 
day  the  successors  of  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  and  Coll^,  hold  about  ten  or 
twelve  places  of  two  thousand  francs  each ;  but  unfortunately  there  is  a 
dreadful  want  of  talent  among  them. 

Proceeding  with  bis  lecture,  M.  Villemain  stated,  that  about  the  year  1740 
every  thinking  mind  in  France  be^an  to  be  tinctured  with  impiety.  The 
Popes  were  aUpwed  to  be  endurable  for  political  ends,  but  were  .no  longer, 
regarded  with  veneration.  Singular  enough,  however,  as  we  became  irnrii* 
gious,  England,  as  if  determined  never  to  agree  with  us,  ceased  to  be  so,  and 
all  her  writers  turned  pious,  in  fact,  nowadays,  there  is  no  real  religion 
except  in  Protestant  countries.  The  French,  however,  who  are  not  disposed 
to  believe  what  they  can  neither  see  nor  understand,  are  the  least  pious  peo- 
ple in  Europe.  This  is  the  conclusion  to  which  M.  Villemain's  lectures  na- 
turally lead,  but  which  he  took  good  care  not  to  express ;  and  he  did  right,: 
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ooniideriog  the  youti&ful  sudieQce  he  was  uddreauBf .  in  genend»  this  derer 
ProfesiOr,  vho  so  well  knows  how  toavMd  the  ^B^test  approach  of  the  ridi- 
culous, aad  who  always  calculates  how  fhr  he  mi^  renture  to  go  hy  the  de- 
gree tk  admiratkni  and  enthusiBsm  which  he  perceives  in  tro  eyes  of  his 
auditoi8b  ie  ig!Doraiit  of  aU  those  tnrthfl  relfltlTe  to  tile  Fine  Alts  (snd  Litera^^ 
which  d^iend  upoa  senubility — ^hich  an  ardent/  feelmg'v  tiM  iirtagitetHe 
mind  discovers  within  itself  ,  and  caUs  iip>  aa  it  were  by  improvisation,  vlufli- 
ever  it  contemplates  the-maatef^piecea  of  art,  or  the  snblttie  aapecta  of  na- 
ture- A  feeding  of  the  beaatifttl  in  landscape,  for  exsEmple,  whiefais  so  verv 
common  in  Ennand,  is  noty  as  far  as  I  know,  professed  by  anyv^dk  of  letteit 
in  f  raooa;  aad  perhaps  I  might  say  the  same  of  music.  Our  French'  writM 
seem  to  tiunk  this  kind  of  taste  incompatible  with  tiurt;  quality  which  we' 
choose  to  denominate  d^tspnii.  Voitasre  is  never  oompletelv  riaeulons  er* 
cept  when  he  attempta  to  describe  a  potnresque  view,  and  when  he  speaks  of 
music  or  oainting. 

Tbrou^ottt  the  whole  of  his  course,  M.  Villemain  sSoA  nothing  new  on 
the  theory  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  even  mangled  the  ideas  which  he  honrowed  ; 
but  he  tnumphed  in  the  historical  and  anecdotic  department.  He  sketdiedy 
with  a  spirited  and  graceful  facility,  the  relations  which  subsisted  between 
Richardson  and  the  eelebrated'Dake  of  \lliarton,  to  notorious  for  his  talents 
and  his  inwilarities,  and  who,  when  he  fell  into  disgrace,  turned,  ptoi- 
l^leteer.  Had  it  not  been  ioii  the  lucky  chimoe  which  brought  this  J*aik^ 
with  his  pamphlsta  to  Richardson's  press,  how  could  the  honest  printer  ever 
have  hit  on  audi  a  character  as  Lovelace  ?  In  this  part  of  nis  lecture, 
M.  Viilemain  was  listened  to  with  breathless  attention. 

The  young  Duke  de  Chartres,  who  will  perhaps  one  dav  be  King  of 
France,  was  seated  at  the  distance  of  about  tlsree  paces  from  M.  ViUemain'a 
chair,  and  listened  with  great  attention.  The  Professor  took  care,  with  ht« 
accustomed  dexteritv,  to  make  his  voung  pupils  understand  that  this  illustrious 
Frinoe  was  among  them ;  alid,  of  course,  aU  the  youths  of  eighteen  in  the 
lecture-room  were  proud  to  consider  themselves  on  a  footing  of  companicm- 
ship  with  the  Duke  de  CAiartres.  This  was  natural  enough ;  for,  though  thcSi 
distinction  of  rank  is  regarded  with  omtempt  in  France,  when  a  man  iii  an 
elevated  station  gives  reason  to  suppose  that  he  possesses  talent,  he  is  sure 
to  obtain/ reject  and  admiration.  Now,  it  will  readily  be  inferred,  that  a 
prince  Of  the  blood  who  comes  to  M.  Villemain's  lectures,  and  is  satisfied  with 
the  first  seat  he  finds  vacant,  is  neither  a  fool  nor  a  Jesuit.  On  the  entrance 
.^the  Prince,  no  one  rose  to  offer  him  a  place ;  in  former  times,  no  one  would 
hacve  remained  seated. 

Hie  Profeaior  called  the  attention  of  his  auditors  to  other  English  writers 
who  succeeded  Ricfanrdson  in  exercising  an  influence  over  the  nterature  of 
France.  David  Hume,  of  course,  was  not  forgotten.  He  adverted  to  the 
letter  which  that  philosopher  wrote  to  a  cpreat  lady  of  the  French  Gourt 
three  days  before  his  death — a  letter  worniy  to  find  a  place  in  a  biography 
the  finest  ^  those  that  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  m  Plutarch.  Hume, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  heavy  and  ungraceful  appearance,  was  a  great' 
fiivoorite  In  France,  never  had  that  intercouUBe  with  active  life  which  was 
necessary  to  render  him  a  perfect  historian.  A  stranger  to  that  vivacity, 
that  sort  of  disorder  which  seems  to  pervade  the  affairs  isf  the  world,  he  fdl 
into  the  error  fatal  to  all  philosophers  who  lead  a  tranquil  and  retired  life. 
His  reasoning  made  him  despise  every  thing  that  was  contrary  to  his  reason. 
Instead  of  despiring,  he  ought  to  have  painted.  But  both  Home  and  Ro- 
bertaon  wanted  imagination. 

M.VilleBiaindisfeinguiriies  three  kinds  of  history: — 

1.  Conjectural  history,  like  that  which  M.  Nlebnhr  has  given  lis  in  tht$ 
early  a^  of  Rome.  . 

S.  Cntical  history. 

3.  Complete  history. 

llie  composition  or  critical  history  de|[»ends  on  the  investigation  of  endless 
details,  which  are  to  most  men  tedious  atid  di^nsting.   The  most  entertain- 
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irig  work  of  this  de8eri]»tioii  k  Voltaire*8 ''  fifiaai  sur  ks  Moeurs  et  Tasprit  des 
Notioiis/'  lliis  was  the  model  wluch  fioberlaon  foUowed.  The  defect  of 
V'oltaire  is,  that  when  he  comeB  to  a  strange  or  harbarous  custom,  he  ridi* 
coiee  rather  than  describes.  In  one  of  his  satirieal  sallies,  he  said  of  Moo- 
tesaoleu's  immortal  work,  thet  it  was  "  TEsprit  our  las  Lois."  Montesipiiea 
niidit  have  replied,  had  be  seen  the  "  Essai  aor  las  Matirs,"  that  it  mm 
"l^ronie  sur  rhistoire/'  Irony,  when  perfect*  like  Voltaire's,  oouTeys  a 
lively  pleasure  to  the  mind ;  bat  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  piofitaUe 
pleasure  which  is  affnded  by  a  wclUdigested,  complete,  and  pietnresqii^ 
narrative, — such  as  that  given  by  Cardinal  de  Rets  in  his  ''  Memolm," 
when  he  depicts  the  dread  which  came  over  himsdf  and  Tvrenne,  when,  as 
they  were  returning  from  the  country  at  dayhseak,  they  saw,  in  the  di»- 
tance,  three  hundred  Ci^chins  advancing  to  bathe  in  the  Seine.  In  the 
obscurity,  they  took  the  monks  for  a  l^on  of  devils  coming  to  carry  them 
off.  THis  amusing  example,  the  necessity  of  too  much  abridging  which  I 
regret,  shows  that  a  weU«told  narrative  fixes  itself  in  the  memoir,  while  an 
ironical  saJlj  amuses  for  a  moment  and  is  no  longer  rememberecL  8ttdi  is 
the  effect  often  produced  by  Voltaire  in  "  TEssai  sur  les  Moeurs." 

M.  ViUCTiain  very  aUy  criticked  Robertson.  That  historian^  who  is  stiH 
admired  in  France,  adopted,  in  his  *<  History  of  Charles  V."  the  singular 
idea  of  tlirowing  every  thing  interesting^  every  thing  picturesque,  every 
thing  calciilated  to  engrave  an  historical  tniit  in  the  mind,  into  the  Notes  at 
the  end  of  his  work.  **  Robertson,"  he  said,  **  was  so  delkaent  in  imagina- 
tkm,  that,  though  far  from  wishing  it,  he  is  sometimes  guilty  of  infidelity. 
For  example,  he  describes  Luther  as  perfectly  cool  and  tranquil  on  receiving 
the  Bull  fulminated  against  him  by  Leo  X^  But,  unless  the  reader  be  quite 
childish,  it  is  natural  that  he  should  ask,  how  it  is  possible  that  ft 
man  who  so  powerfully  agitated  his  contemporaries  could  be  so  cafan  and 
reasonable. 

Such  a  phenomenon  would  be  greater,  more  extraordinary,  than  the  Re- 
fomntion  itself.  The  fact  is,  and  could  not  otherwise  be,  that  Luther  was 
one  of  the  most  violent  of  men.  His  fiery  writings  are  examples  of  theoltv 
sical  fiuy  and  popular  fiury.  Luther  was  Rabelais  in  the  pulpit,  bat  Rahe^ 
bus  overflowing  with  hatred  and  violence.  Instead  of  writing  cool  remarks 
on  the  Pope's  Bull,  as  Robertson  pretends,  he  replied  to  it  by  a  pamphlet, 
which  lie  entitled,  "  Against  the  execrable  Bull  of  Antichrist. '  It  is  dear, 
M .  ViDemain  obfi^ed,  that  to  write  like  Robertson  is  to  mislead  the  reader 
— to  hkafr  history,  but  probably  without  intending  it. 

Here  M.  Villemain  compared  the  cold  narrative  given  by  Robertson,  of 
the  IflMt  moments  of  the  interesting  Mary  Stoart,  with  the  unpretending  page 
lefi  by  Brantome,  who  was  merely  a  roan  of  the  .worlds  Brantome's  page  is 
nicturesque  and  true,  and  abnost  sublime  because  it  is  true ;  while  the  k- 
ooriously  polished  narrative  of  Robertson  is,  at  bottom,  a  mere  fiction. 
And  why  is  this?  Because  Brantome  wrote  with  the  feeling  and  the  dm- 
nlicity  of  his  age ;  while  Robertson  was  merely  a  citiaen  of  Edinburgh,  who 
nad  become  leanied  bv  poring  over  the  works  of  old  authors,  but  he  wanted 
that  turn  of  mind  which  was-  necessary  to  enable  him  to  see  events  as  they 
really  happened.  Now,  what  is  history  but  the  art  of  representing  events  as 
thejr  actu^y  took  place  ? 

Ajh&riaon's  defects  are  in  soma  measure  the  same  as  those  of  M.  de  Sis- 
mondi,  who  is  louring  at  Geneva  on  a  history  of  the  French,  eight  volumes 
of  which  are  puUSshed.  M.  de  Sismondi's  de£^is,  that  his  chara^ers  aopear 
natives  of  Geneva,  so  greatly  are  they  imbued  with  poUtical  ntioaaDbm.  Now, 
the  rude  waniora,  of  which  Clovis  was  the  chiefs  hJad  very  fiew  notions  of  the 
balance  of  power,  the  lawa  of  ontions,  oi;  the  laws  of  war,  which  ought  only 
to  flMietion  that  mischief  which  is  inevitable.  They  thought  only  of  fine 
horaas  and  well-tempered  swords,  like  those  made  b^  Henr^  Smith  in  "  The 
Pair  Maid  of  Perth.  Their  only  policy  consisted  in  securing  the  esteem  of 
their  general^  Clovis,  by  rendering  themselves  useful  to  him. 

This  political  rationalism,  this  academical  colouring,  is  also  observable  in 
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M.  Guizot's  history  of  the  last  Stuarts.  But  it  is  a  defect  which  is  infimtely 
more  pardonable  in  the  writer  who  retraces  the  age  of  the  Poritaos^  which 
was  a  very  reasoning,  if  not  a  very  reasonaUe  age.  Though  you,  Sir,  msy 
have  but  little  idea  of  the  wise  policy  from  which  a  French  writer  who 
wishes  to  make  his  way  never  departs,  you  must  be  aware  that  M.  ViUemain 
has  not  pointed  out  with  sufficient  clearness  the  circumstances  which,  in  spite 
of  the  puffing  of  the  journals,  oppose  the  success  of  the  otherwise  estimable 
histories  of  MM.  Sismondi  and  Guizot.  Taking  thus  the  prudent  view  of 
the  question,  it  may  be  said  that  M.  Villemain's  lectures  on  the  history  of 
Literature  are  very  entertaining,  and  even  very  useful,  though  the  autiior 
has  in  an  eminent  degree  the  defect  for  which  he  reproadies  Robertson.  M . 
ViUemain  has  not  sufficient  imagination  to  form  a  iust  conception  of  the 
heroic  spirits  of  the  fifteenth  century,  those  naturally  gifted  but  ignorant 
me|i,  who  were  utterly  reg^ardless  of  what  their  neighbours  might  think  of 
them.  The  empire  of  decorum,  which  holds  so  important  a  place  in  modem 
minds,  was  a  tning  utterly  unknown  to  a  Du  Guesclin,  a  Talbot,  and  the 
other  ^at  men  of  the  middle  ages. 

Their  greatest  cruelties  were  m  reality  much  less  odious  than  they  appear 
to  us,  now  when  drawing*room  habits  have  heightened  our  susceptibility. 

Perhaps,  Sir,  I  ought  to  apologize  for  having  entered  into  so  long  an  ana- 
lysis of  one  of  M.  Vi&emain's  lectures.  But  the  courses  of  ViUemain,  Guizot, 
and  Cousin  engage  the  interest  of  aU  Paris.  Guizot  and  Cousin  have  ob- 
tained permimon  to  recommence  their  courses  only  since  the  faU  of  M.  de 
ViUele  and  the  disgrace  of  the  Jesuits.  M.  Cousin  professes  a  nhUosophy 
which  he  repders  entirely  obscure,  and  which  consists  of  ideas  in  tne  style  o£ 
Kant  and  Plato.  A  Uttle  journal,  entitled  <'  The  Figaro,"  has  just  given  an 
amusing  dialogue  between  the  abtolute  and  the  contingent,  two  words  of 
very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  lectures  of  M.  Cousin.  This  Uttle  dialogue 
has  been  found  so  diverting  that  it  is  pronounced  worthy  of  Voltaire. 

M.  Raisson,  the  author  of  a  clever  satire  entitled  "  The  CivU  Code,  or 
the  Art  of  being  weU  received  in  the  World,"  has  just  published  a  romance 
entitled  "  Mary  Stuart,"  which  is  much  praised.  "  La  Jaquerie,"  by  the 
author  of  Clara  Gazol,  is  another  very  popular  production. 
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La  memoria  de  lot  bieoes  perdidos 
Et  el  nltimo  bien  de  lot  de^aciados. 

Nay,  twine  the  blossoms  and  fiU  the  bowl, 

If  Hope  has  a  biJm  for  a  wounded  »al. 

If  jov  dweU  on  earth  it  shaU  light  us  to-night. 

Or  if  to  yon  heaven  it  has  taken  its  flight. 

On  a  rosy-wing'd  doud,  or  a  zephyr,  my  Love 

I'U  bring  thee  one  gleam  from  tne  regions  above. 

No  thought  of  the  past,  or  to»morrow's  dread  gloom » 

ShaU  wiUier  these  nowers  or.chiU  their  perfume : 

The  sigh  shaU  be  sUenced,  the  tear  be  repress'd. 

One  hour  of  entranoement  shall  waken  this  breast : 

One  hour  for  thee,  and  then  back  to  the  throng 

Whose  coldness  and  deadness  have  diain'd  me  so  long : 

Where  the  thought  of  this  hour  shaU  Ue  deep  as  the  grave. 

Where  the  pearl  is  still  sleeping  'neath  ocean's  dim  wave. 

Of  the  cup  I  have  tasted  I  sip  again  never — 

And  III  strive  to  forget — ^ay !  forget  thee,  for  ever ! 

M.T. 
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LETTER   VII. 

Ih  following  the  sketch  of  ancient  Italy  which  I  have  been  endea* 
▼oaring  to  trace  to  you,  we  come  next  to  its  Vlth  province,  Picenum, 
which  lying  along  the  Adriatic,  between  the  rivers  Mais  and  Matrinus 
and  the  Apennines  on  the  west,  corresponds  on  the  modern  map  to  the 
territories  of  Ancona,  MaceraU,  and  Ascoli.  This  region  appears  in  its 
ancient  history  like  an  inn  that  oflen  changed  its  occupants.  The  Abo- 
rigines had  yielded  to  the  Tyrrheni»  who  left  here  written  characters 
similar  to  the  Etruscan:  theliburni,  the  first  voyagers  of  the  Adriatic, 
had  made  settlements  on  the  coast :  the  Sabines,  guided  by  Picus,  had 
invaded  those  invaders :  the  Gallic  Senones  had  burst  thus  far  into  the 
Sooth  of  Italy:  and  the  Syracusans  had  founded  Ancona  before  the 
Romans  invaded  Picenum. 

This  people  submitted  to  Rome  in  the  year  of  the  city  485.  From 
their  population  of  360,000  free  souls,  a  portion  was  dragged  to  colo- 
nize other  places,  and  the  remainder,  under  the  title  of  Allies,  conti- 
nued vassals  of  the  Romans  until  the  Social  War,  when  Picenum  figured 
among  the  Italians  in  their  struggle  with  Rome. 

The  most  pleasingly  remarkable  place  in  this  quarter  of  Italy  is  An- 
cona, founded  2400  years  ago  by  Sicilian  patriots  who  had  fled  from  the 
tyranny  of  Dionysius.  It  still  continues  to  be,  next  to  Venice,  the  most 
populous  and  trading  city  on  the  Adriatic.  Of  old  it  was  famed  for 
its  temple  of  Venus ;  and  its  scenery  sheltered  by  a  semicircular  hill, 
and  open  only  to  the  breezes  of  the  west,  is  said  still  to  deserve  the 
mythological  compliment.  The  inhabitants  of  its  whole  territory  are 
also  remarked  as  finer  in  form  and  complexion  than  all  other  Italians. 

In  spite  of  their  mixed  population,  it  is  attested  that  the  Picentes 
were  chiefly  descended  from  the  Sabines,  one  of  whose  kings  after  his 
decease  guided  his  people  into  Picenum  in  the  august  form  of  a  wood- 
pecker. How  childishly  credulous  the  ancients  appear  to  have  been  ! 
But  the  modem  world  has  also  had  its  turn  for  the  marvellous.  At 
Loretto,  in  this  very  region,  is  still  shown  the  house  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
brought  hither  by  angels  from  Nazareth  in  the  year  1294,  together 
with  a  camblet  gown  £at  she  wore,  and  the  crockery-ware  that  was 
used  by  her  family.  Absurd  as  this  legend  was,  it  made  Loretto  the 
Delphi  of  modem  Europe.  The  treasures  there  deposited  were  so  con- 
secrated by  religious  awe,  that  the  Turks  trembled  to  invade  them« 
and  the  shrine  was  annually  visited  by  2000  pilgrims. 

VII.  Proceeding  on  the  map  southward  from  Ancona,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Rome  and  through  the  north  of  Naples,  we  come  to  the  Sev^th 
division  of  ancient  Italy,  comprising  the  Sabint,  £qui,  Marsi,  Pe- 
ligni,  Vestini  and  Marrucini.  The  country  of  the  Sabines  still  retains 
its  name,  and  their  ancient  character  has  the  glory  of  proverbial  ho- 
nesty and  virtue.  The  places  of  the  other  tribes  are  in  modern  Ab- 
ruzzo.  There  lay  the  Marsians  who  pretended  to  skill  in  charming 
serpents,  and  to  magic  cures  for  their  bites ;  and  to  this  day,  the  jug- 
glers who  amuse  the  people  of  Rome  and  Naples  by  handling  those 
reptiles,  come  out  of  the  same  territory. 

Of  all  those  tribes,  the  Sabines,  who  were  apparently  a  branch  of  the 
*  Umbri,  may  be  considered  as  the  ancestors.     A  pure  and  indigenous 
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race,  they  broke  out  from  a  corner  of  the  Abruzzo  across  the  Apen- 
nines,  and  spread  their  colonies  pretty  widely  over  Italy.  On  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tiber  they  dwelt  in-  the  time  of  the  Roman  kings,  inter- 
mingled with  the  Latins,  and  even  on  two  of  the  Roman  hills.  Bat  as 
the  tide  of  their  conquests  poured  to  the  South,  the  old  Sabines  on  the 
Tiber  became  insignificant,  and  were  easily  merged  in  the  flood  of 
Roman  power. 

At  the  western  nook  of  the  Sabine  territory,  we  come  to  the  im- 
mortal City  herself.  But  I  shall  postpone  the  consideration  of  Rome 
till  we  have  run  over  her  remaining  Italian  provinces. 

The  IXth  Roman  province,  according  to  the  division  which  I  have 
observed,  was  Latium.  To  that  name,  however,  a  twofold  meaning 
was  applied.  By  Latium  Antiquum,  the  Romans  understood  a  stripe 
of  coast  from  the  Tiber*8  mouth  to  Terracina ;  having  the  Anio,  or 
Teverone,  on  its  northern,  and  Mount  Algidus  on  its  eastern  frontier : 
80  that  it  included  neither  the  Hemici  to  the  east,  whose  confederacy 
of  little  republics  came  down  to  the  shores  of  the  Sacco,  and  whose 
rocks,  bedewed  with  rivulets,  are  commemorated  by  Virgil ;  nor  the 
potent  Volscians,  to  the  south-east,  on  the  Liris  or  Garigliauo ;  nor 
the  Aurunci,  whose  Ciecuban  wine  is  praised  by  Horace  and  Martial 
with  the  faithful  jollity  of  true  poeU,  and  whose  domain,  commencing 
from  a  range  of  hills  to  the  south  of  the  Volsci,  extended^  in  long  but 
narrow  stripes,  to  the  Tyrrhene  sea-coast,  where  it  continued  from 
Terracina  to  Sinuessa.  But  when  the  Romans  had  conquered  those 
States,  they  were  added,  though  not  originally  Latin,  to  Novum  La- 
tium, the  limits  of  which  were  advanced  to  the  Vulturnus ;  so  that  it 
stretched  into  what  is  now  the  Neapolitan  Terra  di  Lavoro. 

I  shall  purposely  waive  the  intricate  subject  of  Latian  antiquities  ; 
which  is,  in  many  respects,  as  dull  as  it  is  dark.  There  is  no  saying, 
to  be  sure^how  many  important  points  in  history  may  remotely  depend 
on  questions  apparently  crabbed  and  useless ;  and  this  may  be  the 
case  with  many  disputes  among  antiquaries  about  nations  who  to  us 
are  but  a  string  of  names.  But  of  direct  amusement,  there  is  certainly 
not  much  to  be  found  in  discussions  about  the  Siculi,  and  Casci,  and 
Opicans,  and  Ausonians.  The  truth  of  their  genealogies  is  apt  to  re- 
mmd  one  of  the  horse  on  the  Highland  Moor,  that  was  very  hard  to 
catch,  and  when  caught  not  worth  riding. 

Still  there  is  a  rational  object  of  curiosity  in  the  history  of  the  Latin 
tongue ;  and  hopeless  as  I  am  to  clear  a  subject  which  the  most  learned 
have  lefl  obscure,  I  may  mention  one  historical  tradition,  that  seems  more 
probably  than  any  other  to  account  for  theGrecian  elements  of  the  language. 
That  something  more  than  Greek  entered  into  the  roots  of  Latinity  is  a 
point  known  to  be  undisputed.  The  want  of  the  Article  is  a  circum- 
stance in  Latin  which  distinguishes  it  from  almost  every  other  civilized 
speech,  which  betrays  a  mixture  of  barbarous  pedigree,  and  which  forms 
a  bar  of  bastardy  in  its  relationship  with  Greek.  On  that  circumstance, 
however,  history  throws  no  such  light  as  may  guide  us  to  guess  with 
any  confidence  what  particular  barbarian  speech  was  the  unarticled 
ancestress  of  Latin.  For  the  Greek  idioms  of  Latin  many  authors 
have  referred  to  the  Etruscans;  but  Niebuhr  declares  that  unbiassed 
investigation  had  convinced  him  of  the  Etruscan  bearing  just  as  little 
affinity  to  Greek  and  Latin  as  to  the  Oscan.     From  what  other  source. 
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theUf  was  the  Gnecism  of  this  language  derived?  The  Pelasgi  in 
Italy  appear  insafficient  to  account  for  it;  for  though  the  Pelasgi 
easily  melted  into  Greeks,  the  Hellenes  alone  were,  strictly  speaking, 
the  Grecian  people,  and  the  Pelasgic  speech,  though  it  bore  an  affinity  to 
the  Hellenic,  was  pronounced  by  Herodotus  to  be  radically  different. 
It  remains,  then,  to  search  among  ancient  traditions  for  the  one  that 
most  feasibly  brings  Greeks  into  Latium.  Now  CEnotrus's  Arcadian 
colony  is  universally  given  up  as  fabulous,  and  the  story  of  Evander, 
as  MjuiBert  justly  remarks,  would  only  help  us  to  a  handful  of  men, 
who,  if  they  had  been  Hdlenes,  as  they  were  Pelasgians,  could  not 
have  spread  Greek  over  all  Latium.  As  little  could  ^neas  and  bis 
Trojans  solve  the  difEculty  if  we  could  believo  in  their  arrival.  But 
Aristotle  expressly  gives  it  for  an  historical  fact,  that  a  fleet  of  Achaeans, 
on  their  return  from  Troy,  were  driven  by  storms  beyond  Cape  Malea 
to  the  open  sea,  that  at  last  they  reached  the  portion  of  the  Opican 
coast  which  bore  the  name  of  Latium,  and  that  the  Trojan  women  who 
were  their  captives,  fearing  slavery  if  they  returned  to  Greece,  set  fire 
to  the  ships  and  kept  their  captors  in  the  settlement. 

The  Latins,  from  their  earliest  appearance  in  Roman  history,  are 
deseribed  as  forming  a  confederation  of  commonweahlis,  each  of 
wiudi  had  the  right  of  governing  itself,  and  of  maintaining  peace  or 
war  independently,  except  in  circumstances  where  the  universal  safety 
was  eoncerned.  The  leading  state,  though  unquestionably  not  the 
foundress  of  the  resti  was  Alba  Longa,  until  Rome,  from  seeking  se- 
curity, proceeded  to' grasp  at  dominion,  and  under  the  star  of  her 
ascendency,  Alba  was  levelled  to  the  dust  by  Tullus  Hostilius.  The 
dependency  of  the  Latin  states  was  farther  consolidated  by  Tarquin 
the  Proud.  The  part  which  the  Latins  took  in  attempting  to  restore 
that  tyrant,  exposed  them  severely  to  the  swords  of  the  Romans. 
About  a  century  and  half  later,  their  bold  demand  to  have  a  consul 
in  Rome  chosen  out  of  their  own  nation,  led  to  another  rupture  with 
their  now  irresistible  enemy.  At  that  time,  the  rights  of  Roman  dti- 
aenship  had  been  granted  to  only  a  few  of  their  cities,  but  at  a  later 
period  tlie  Gracchi  sought  to  level  all  distinctions  between  the  Latins 
and  Romans.  The  Social  War  ensued,  afler  which  the  Senate  granted 
Roman  rights  to  such  of  the  Latian  cities  as  had  not  sided  with  the  con- 
federates. Even  of  those  towns,  however,  many  were  robbed  of  their 
privile^res  by  Sylla,  and  it  was  not  till  the  close  of  the  Republic,  that 
Latium  shared  in  the  immunities  of  the  Quirites. 

No  part  of  Italy  excepting  Rome  can  bring  more  interesting  asio- 
ciations  to  the  lover  of  antiquity  than  Latium.  Its  villas  were  the  re-' 
treats  of  the  most  illustrious  Romans,  and  we  may  picture  to  ourselves 
Scipio  and  Lselius  amusing  themselves  with  the  shells  on  its  shores, 
or  Cicero  declaiming  amidst  the  groves  of  his  Tosculum.  Here,  too,  is 
the  Alban  mountain,  now  Monte  Cavo,  where  all  the  cities  of  the  Latin 
name  assembled  to  hold  their  fairs  and  their  festivals ;  and  where  the 
gods  of  the  £neid,  like  those  of  the  Iliad  on  Mount  Ida,  survey  the 
armies,  the  cities,  camp,  and  movements  of  war.  The  neighbonrhood, 
indeed,  is  the  theatre  of  the  latter  half  of  Virgil's  poem— it  has  the 
sceoe  where  Nisus  and  Euryalus  fell,  and  the  woods  that  first  echoed 
to  the  horn  of  Alecto.  Here  was  also  Antium,  where  the  Apollo  of 
Belvedere  was  dug  up  to  a  resurrection  of  unconscious  immortality. 

B  ft 
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Some  imperishable  beauties  of  Nature  still  remain  in  what  was  Latiinn* 
The  plane-trees  so  much  praised  by  Cicero  in  his  account  of  Tusculum, 
•  still  love  the  soil  and  flourish  in  peculiar  perfection,  and  the  borders  of 
the  Alban  lake  are  still  lined  with  orchards  that  dip  their  branches  in 
its  crystal  waters.  The  outlet  or  tunnel  too,  that  was  bored  for  more 
than  a  mile  under  ground  through  the  solid  rock  of  the  Alban  moun- 
tain, remains  a  gigantic  proof  of  art  and  industry  of  the  Romans  as 
early  as  the  d58th  year  of  the  City.  But  though  the  traveller  may  look 
with  ecstasy  on  partial  spots,  such  as  the  Falls  of  the  Tivoli,  adorned 
by  the  ruins  of  the  Sibylline  Chapel  and  by  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  where 
overlooking  the  prctceps  Anio  and  the  abode  of  the  Naiads,  he  may 
sit  under  the  very  columns  where  Augustus,  Msecenas,  and  Virgil  have 
reposed :  still,  collectively,  the  modern  Campagna  forms  a  melancholy 
contrast  to  the  glory  of  ancient  Latium.  Ill-governed  and  infested  by 
tlie  pestilence  and  banditti,  it  offers  entire  tracts  of  uncultivated  land, 
and  of  pale  and  sickly  inhabitants.  The  traveller  traces  the  locality  of 
ancient  cities  by  grassy  hillocks  that  have  grown  over  their  ruins,  where 
the  buffalo  browses,  an  animal  unknown  to  ancient  Italy,  but  driven 
hither  by  her  destroying  hordes,  and  that  looks  with  its  fierce  aspect, 
like  an  emblem  of  the  barbarism  which  imported  him.  Pedestals  of  statues 
are  found  in  abundance,  inscribed  with  majestic  names,  but  the  statues 
themselves  have  disappeared,  and  have  been  mostly  sent  to  the  kiln  for 
the  purpose  of  making  lime.  The  canals  and  subterraneous  drains  that 
once  drew  off  the  superfluous  moisture  of  the  soil,  have  been  choked 
up  and  filled  with  stagnant  waters  that  exhale  a  deadly  atmosphere ; 
and  it  is  among  these  haunts  of  the  Mararia,  and  among  marshy  deserts, 
that  the  tourist  has  now  to  search  for  the  charming  villa  of  Pliny. 
There  the  mulberry  and  fig-tree,  it  is  true,  are  found  ;  but  they  have 
returned  to  a  state  of  wildness. 

X.  From  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  you  cross  over  the  Garigliano 
to  the  Campania  of  antiquity,  a  name  apt  to  be  confounded  widi  the 
former,  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  Italian  geography;  but  which 
corresponds  to  the  Neapolitan  Terra  di  Lavoro.  Before  Latiiun  had 
received  its  new  extension,  the  river  Liris,  now  the  Garighano,  formed 
the  northern  natural  boundary  of  Campania ;  but  after  that  change,  the 
Massic  hills  were  held  to  divide  it  from  Latium.  To  the  east,  Cam- 
pania was  separated  from  Samnium  by  Mons  To&na,  a  branch  of  the 
Apennines,  and  to  the  south  firom  Lucania,  by  the  river  Salaris,  now 
Sele. 

Tlie  whole  country,  as  its  name  denotes,  is  an  unbroken  plain,  with 
Uie  exception  of  Vesuvius,  and  a  few  other  remarkably  steep  hiUs 
that  stretch  into  the  Bay  of  Baise,  and,  like  Vesuvius,  have  no  connexion 
with  the  other  mountains,  but  betoken  their  origin  to  have  been  from 
ancient  volcanoes.  Those  terrible  phenomena  of  Nature  made  Cam* 
pania  the  fabled  battle-field  of  gods  and  giants ;  but  in  recompense^  the 
land  has  been  favoiured  with  the  richest  fertility,  and. the  softest  climate 
under  heaven.  '*  Nil  moUius  coelo,"  says  Floras,  speaking  of  this  pro* 
vince,  *'  ubi  bis  floribus  vernat,  ideo  Liberi  Cererisque  oertamen  dicitur ; 
and  Pliny  styles  it,  "  Felix  ilia  Campania  certamen  humansB  voluptatis." 

To  this  climate  and  fertility  have  been  ascribed  a  proneness  to  de« 
generacy  in  its  natives,  and  tibe  disgrace  of  the  land  having  so  fre- 
quently yielded  to  conquerors.    But  it  should  be  rememberedv  that  it 
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is  a  rich  cottatry  inviting  invasion^  and  a  ]evel  one  little  furnished  with 
defensive  positions.  Undoubtedly  ,it  has  been  often  overrun.  Pos- 
sessed at  first  by  a  branch  of  the  wide-spread  Opican  or  Oscan  family, 
whose  language  was  retained  after  the  Oscan  name  had  disappeared  in 
the  rest  of  Italy,  it  was  colonized  by  .£olic  Greeks,  and  conquered 
by  the  Etruscans.  The  latter  yielded  to  the  Samnites,  whose  domi- 
nion was  displaced  by  that  of  Rome  early  in  the  fifth  century  of  the 
City.  From  that  time  Campania  continued  a  Roman  province,  with 
the  short  interval  of  its  defection  to  Hannibal,  an  offence  that  was 
punished  with  a  wolfish  severity  by  Rome.  Horror  seizes  us  in  read- 
ing Livy,  when  he  ap[^uds  this  atrocious  vengeance,  and  vaunts 
of  mercy. having  been  shawA  to  dwelling-houses  and  walls  after  the 
bravest  inhabitants  had  been  butchered  and  the  multitude  dragged 
into  slavery.  During  the  fall  of  Rome,  Campania  shared  in  the  ge- 
neral cakmides  of  Itidy.  When  the  Eastern  Empire  sunk,  it  was  sue* 
cessively  seized  by  the  Lombards,  Saracens,  and  Normans,  who,  in 
their  turn,  became  the  prey  of  the  Germans,  French,  and  Spaniards. 
The  last  of  those  masters,  after  governing  it  long  by  Viceroys,  gave 
it  a  king  in  the  person  of  the  father  of  Ferdinand  IV.  in  whose 
wretched  &mily  it  has  since  remained,  like  the  rest  of  the  Neapolitan 
territory,  with  the  exception  of ,  the  interreigns  of  Joseph  Bonaparte 
andMurat. 

Campania  recalls  many  important  recollections,  such  as  that  of 
Atella,  which  gave  Rome  its  first  farces,  and  of  the  delicious  Capua, 
that  contained  300,000  inhabitants.  But  its  most  interesting  localities 
are  those  of  the  Greek  towns,  among  which  the  date  of  Cumse  goes 
back  10^0  years  before  our  sera  ;  whilst  the  victory  of  iu  fleets  over  the 
Etrurians  is  commemorated  by  Pindar.  Hither  the  Greeks  transplant- 
ed their  superstitions — here  they  invested  rivers  with  names  of  infernal 
sanctity,  and  imagined  a  spot  even  for  the  transit  of  the  dead.  The 
Cumaean  Sibyl  was  an  imitation  of  the  Delphic  prophetess.  Every 
one  is  acquainted  with  Virgil's  splendid  fiction  concerning  her.  It  is 
not  so  generally  known  that  the  cavern  of  the  Sibyl  actually  existed. 
It  was  a  vast  chamber  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  This  venerable 
place  was  destroyed  by  Narses,  when  he  destroyed  the  Goths  in  Cumse. 
By  undermining  the  cavern  he  caused  the  citadel  above  to  sink  into 
the  hollow,  and  thus  involved  the  whole  in  one  common  ruin. 

It  would  be  injustice  to  Campania  to  omit  noticing  that  she  conuined 
other  Greek  towns  of  interesting  memory :  viz.  Pompeii  and  Hercula^ 
neum,  so  celebrated  by  the  modem  recovery  of  their  ruins.  Neapolis 
and  its  elder  neighbour,  Palseopolis,  may  be  said  also  to  have  been  oon-« 
jointly  the  ancestress  of  modern  Naples.  As  late  as  the  time  of  Strabo, 
we  learn  from  that  geographer,  that  both  Neapolis  and  Cumas  retained 
abundant  traces  of  their  Hellenic  origin.  Their  gymnasia,  clubs,  and 
societies,  were  formed  after  the  Greek  manner.  Public  games,  like  the 
Olympic,  were  celebrated  every  five  years :  at  the  same  time,  the  num- 
ber of  the  rich  and  aged  Romans  who  resorted  to  Neapolis,  showed  what 
an  attraction  to  the  luxurious  and  indolent  the  genius  of  Greece  still 
retained. 

XI.  Samnium  and  the  Frentani.  Between  the  mountains  of  the  Pe- 
ligni  on  the  north,  Campania  on  the  east,  and  the  Picentini  and  Lucani 
on  the  south,  lay  the  people  of  Italy  who  opposed  the  bravest  and  longest 
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resistance  to  the  Romans.    The  locality  of  Samnium  is  chiefly  repre- 
sented in  the  modem  map  by  the  connty  of  Molissa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  so  memorable  for  its  tragic  earthquake  in  1805,  that  destroyed 
20,000  souls.     The  Frentani,  who  inhabited  what  is  now  the  Citerior 
Abruzzo,  had  a  political  existence  independent  of  the  Samnitic  con- 
federacy, though  they  derived  their  descent  from  that  warlike  and  po- 
pulous race.    Like  many  other  smaller  powers  of  Italy,  they  made  a 
▼oluntary  surrender  to  Rome  about  the  year  of  the  City  440.    Not  so 
the  Samnites,  who  were  admirably  trained  and  disciplined,  who  obeyed 
the  orders  of  their  commanders  with  the  greatest  coolness  and  alacrity, 
who  frequently  brought  into  the  field  80,000  fo6t  and  8000  horse, 
who  were  once  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  who  gave  the  Romans  one 
of  the  most  terrible  defeats  they  ever  received  at  the  Caudine  Porks* 
It  was  not  till  those  Highlanders  of  Italy  had  called  forth  all  the  skill 
and  energy  of  the  Fabii  and  Papyrii,  and  furnished  the  materials  of 
four-and-twenty  Roman  triumphs,  that  they  were  subdued.     Their 
resistance  might  be  said  to  have  lasted  almost  to  their  extermination, 
when  Sylla  massacred  their  prisoners  in  the  Campus  Martius,  and 
when  their  province  was  for  a  time  reduced  to  a  desert.    The  name 
of  this  people  was  derived  from  the  Sabines,  who  invaded  the  country 
and  mixed   with  its  more  original  owners.     It  has  been  called  the 
Swisserland  of  Italy,  though  it  has  a  soil  and  climate  far  surpassing  the 
Helvetian. 

The  rest  of  Southern  Italy  contained  three  farther  divisions ;  namely, 
Ist,  Apulia,  lying  along  the  Adriatic,  from  Biferno  to  Cape  Leuca, 
and  thus  including  on  the  modem  map  the  Neapolitan  Capitanata, 
the  Terra  di  Bari,  and  the  Terra  di  Otranto ;  2dly,  Lucania,  separated 
from  Apulia  by  the  Bradano,  which  stretched  from  the  Gulph  of  Sa- 
leraum  to  that  of  Tarentum  ;  8dly,  Brattium,  or  the  present  Calabria, 
which  forms  the  forefoot  of  the  whole  Italian  Peninsula. 

There  is  not  much  to  attach  our  curiosity  in  the  mere  Italian  anti- 
quities 4»i  these  regions,  though  they  contain  the  village  of  Cannse  as 
well  as  the  Brundusian  fountain  w^dfahulosus  Vultur  of  Horace.  The 
submission  of  its  various  inhabitants  to  Rome  soon  after  the  defeat  of 
Pyrrhus,  chiefly  interests  us  on  account  of  the  fate  of  its  once  magni- 
ficent Greek  cities.  I  have  already  noticed  the  indications  of  Greeks 
having  found  thenr  way  into  Latium.  The  Campanian  Cumse  brings 
still  more  direct  recollections  of  colonization  by  the  same  people ;  but 
it  is  in  that  part  of  Italy  which  has  been  called  the  heel  and  foot  of  its 
shape,  that  the  relics  of  Greece  have  been  most  plentifully  left.  Half 
of  the  language  that  was  spoken  there  was  Greek,  and  the  region  ac- 
quired the  name  of  Magna  Grsecia.  It  is  true  that  geographers  differ 
as  to  the  precise  part  of  the  Peninsula  which  is  entitled  to  that  appella- 
tion. Danville  gives  it  generally  to  the  three  most  southerly  provinces, 
whilst  Mannert  confines  it  to  eight  important  cities,  and  their  territo- 
ries in  the  Gulph  of  Tarentum,  and  the  Bruttian  coast;  viz.  Tarentum, 
Sybaris,  Croton,  Siris,  Metapontum,  Caulonia,  Locri,  and  Rhegium. 
To  this  range  of  states,  jnir  excellence^  he  says  the  Greeks  gave  the 
name  of  McyaXi;  *£XXac.  He  admits,  however,  that  it  was  sometimes 
more  extensively  applied — and  I  cannot  but  think  that  there  was  com- 
mon sense  in  the  extension ;  for  it  seemi  arbitrary  that  language  should 
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have  grudged  to  include  under  the  name  of  Magna  Grescia,  the  Apulian 
Brundusium  that  once,  divided  the  commerce  of  Italy  with  Tarentmn, 
as  well  aa  Agryppa  and  Canusium,  that  boasted  of  having  been  founded 
by  Diomed.  The  former  town  has  been  proved  by  modern  discoveries 
to  have  had  walls  of  sixteen  miles  in  circumferenee ;  and  antiquaries 
dwell  with  rapture  on  the  beauty  of  the  Greek  vases  that  have  been 
found  in  iu  ruins,  and  that  in  size,  numbers,  and  decoration,  surpass 
those  discovered  in  any  other  city. 

Tarentum,  after  a  certain  period,  stood  at  the  head  of  those  states 
which,  as  Mannert  will  have  it,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  con- 
stituted Magna  Graecia.  The  first  enemies  of  the  Tarentines  were  natu* 
rally  the  surrounding  Italians  from  whom  the  soil  had  been  forced ;  but 
the  victories  of  the  oolonists  over  those  foes  were  often  attested  by 
splendid  offerings  at  the  shrine  of  DelphL  Their  navy  was  at  one 
time  the  best  in  Italy,  and  their  soldiers  were  numerous  and  formidable. 
Plato  was  their  guest ;  they  cherished  the  Pythagoreans ;  and  their 
sculptors  and  painters  were  of  the  first  celebrity.  But  as  Tarentum 
and  her  sister  cities  proceeded  in  refinement,  the  hardy  Italians  ad-* 
vanced  in  the  art  of  warfare ;  and  shattered  by  them,  Magna  Graecia 
easily  yielded  to  Rome. 

All  the  states  on  the  GSnotrian  coast  already  mentioned,  sprang  up 
during  the  short  interval  between  the  1 5th  and  ft4ih  Olympiad,  or 
somewhat  before  and  after  the  7tOth  year  preceding  our  sera ;  conse- 
quently coeval  widi  the  first  Roman  kings.  Tarentum  was  of  Spartan } 
Sybaris,  Croton,  Metapontum,  and  their  filial  cities,  were  of  Achaean 
origin ;  and  these  were  long  united  in  a  league,  Hke  that  of  the 
Achaeana  at  home.  Elea,  that  might  be  proud  of  its  philosophers 
and  long-preserved  independence,  was  built  by  Phocaeans,  who  fled 
fipom  Cyrus.  "  Those  Grecian  colonists,'*  says  Niebuhr,  **  were  mostly 
unmarried  freebooters,  who  won  themselves  wives  with  their  swords  ; 
so  that  their  posterity  were  a  mixed  race,  like  the  descendants  of  the 
Spanish  conquerors  in  America."  The  late  preservation  of  their  Greek 
luiguage,  however,  looks  as  if  many  of  them  had  taken  their  familiea 
along  with  them. 

The  earliest  head  of  the  Achaean  states,  and  earlier  indeed  in  great-* 
ness  than  Tarentum,  was  Sybaris  ;  the  proverbial  luxury  and  popula- 
tion of  which,  though  it  might  be  wonderful,  has  to  all  appearance 
been  exaggerated.  It  fell  at  last  by  the  power  of  its  onceaJHed'Cro-^ 
ton«  A  d^  of  mystery  hangs  over  the  history  of  the  Crotonian  govern- 
ment, and  its  connexion  with  the  sect  of  Pythagoras.  Thither  came 
that  great  man  when  he  brought  philosophy  to  the  western  world ;  and 
Croton,  though  great  before,  continned  to  increase  in  fame  for  her 
arts  and  arms,  the  skill  of  her  physicians,  and  the  strength  of  her 
wrestlers ;  whilst  by  embracing  PyUiagoras*s  religion,  morals,  and  poH^ 
tics,  her  people  are  represented  as  having  become  more  virtuous,  and 
the  Pythagorean  sect,  for  a  time,  are  said  to  have  been  the  rulers  of 
Southern  Italy.  But  a  doubt  may  be  entertained  whether  some  aris- 
tocratic tyranny  was  not  sanctified  under  this  sectarian  government 
The  popular  reaction  that  overthrew  it  was,  however,  like  the  most  of 
popular  revolutions,  vindictive  and  terrible.  Other  evils  afflicted  Magna 
Graecia— Lncanians,  Bruttians,  and  Syracusans  by  turns  beleaguered 
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her ;  and  her  other  states,  like  Croton,  had  been  exhausted  by  other 
barbarians,  before  they  fell  beneath  the  Romans. 

From  this  imagined  excursion  over  Italy  I  retom  with  you  to  Rome. 
The  traveller,  I  have  heard,  is  at  first  apt  to  be  so  struck  by  the  present 
grandeur  of  the  Eternal  City,  as  to  be  detained  for  a  while  from  tracing 
its  ruins,  or  figuring  to  himself  its  ancient  aspect.  He  goes  to  St. 
Peter's,  and  luxuriates  amid  the  rich  marble  pavements  of  that  holy 
place — the  paintings  of  its  cupolas^-the  gorgeous  broose  of  its 
altars — the  gildings  of  its  panelled  vaults — the  mosaics  of  its  domes 
— ^its  naves,  its  aisles,  its  transepts,  and  expanding  vistas — and  the 
harmony  of  its  whole  colossal  proportions.  He  hears  the  anthem  of 
the  Sistine  Chapel  roll  its  ocean  of  music, — 

'*'  Till  visions  crowd  the  rapt  enthusiast's  glance. 
And  all  the  scene  becomes  a  waking  trance  ;"— 

or  he  beholds  the  ceremony  of  the  illuminated  cross,  that  throws  its 
light  over  prostrated  thousands,  yet  leaves  the  distant  statues  and 
monuments  like  phantoms  half  obscured  under  its  feebler  rays*  Genius 
and  Religion  never  built  such  a  place  as  St.  Peter's.  Even  the  giants 
of  Agrigentum  left  a  temple  inferior  in  dimensions. 

Yet,  even  after  this  enchantment  has  possessed  the  traveller,  the  Va- 
tican itself  must  recall  to  him  ideas  of  antiquity.  Its  temples  are  lined 
with  the  busts  or  statues  of  all  demigods  and  inspired  personages,  real  or 
imagined,  in  history;  and  the  visitant  recollects  that  under  the  soil  which 
he  treads  lies  Imperial  Rome*  Deeply  interred  under  the  accumulated 
deposit  of  fifteen  centuries,  it  now  serves  for  the  foundation  and  the 
quarry  of  another  city,  which,  though  the  fairest  in  the  world,  reflects 
only  the  tarnished  glory  of  its  ancestress.  Modern  Rome  counts 
1^,000  inhabitants — the  ancient  city  contained  seversl  millions;  so 
that  the  former  now  exhibits  farms,  pastures,  and  cattle  markets, 
within  the  circuit  of  the  ancient  walls.  If  modern  Rome  be  then  an 
object  of  wonder,  what  must  have  been  the  majesty  of  that  which  pre- 
ceded it !  Strabo,  a  Greek,  and  partial  to  Greece,  describes  Rome  as 
an  object  transcending  all  human  expectation  and  competition.  Even 
the  cold  and  unfeeling  Emperor  Constantius — familiar  with  Ephesus, 
Magnesia,  and  Athens,  and  with  all  the  pride  of  the  known  world — aa 
lie  proceeded  in  triumph  through  the  Roman  streets,  burst  into  excla- 
mations of  enthusiasm  when  he  entered  the  Forum  of  Trajan. 

It  would  be  absurd  for  me  to  attempt  giving  you  any  account  of  the 
ruins  of  Rome.  Yet  I  cannot  help  calling  you  to  look  oyer  its  historic 
panoranui,  as  it  is  described  by  modern  travellers.  As  you  contem- 
plate the  surrounding  landscapes  of  Rome,  on  the  East,  Latium  is 
marked  by  its  circle  of  snow-covered  mountains,  the  dazzling  outline 
of  which,  under  the  climate  of  Italy,  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the 
azure  sky.  A  striking  point  in  this  circumference  is  the  Alban  moun- 
tain, forming  an  insulated  group  of  hills  to  the  South.  Farther  on 
you  discover  Prseneste,  for  the  conquest  of  which  Cincinnatus  left  his 
plough.  Near  that  place  you  see  the  seat  of  the  Gabii,  the  Athens  of  La- 
tium ;  and  beyond  it,  though  hid  by  the  Alban  mountain,  lie  the  abodes 
of  the  £qui,  and  Volsci,  and  Samnites,  the  hardiest  enemies  of  Rome. 
Turning  back  to  the  North,  and  leaving,  on  the  skirts  of  the  horizon, 
the  snowy  crest  of  the  Apennines,  you  recross  the  Tiber,  and,  on  the 
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plaios  of  Etruria,  observe  the  iosiijated  Mount  Soracte^  from  .wheaeet 
by  continuing  the  view  westvrard,  over  the  Lake  Sabatinuf  ^  xbe  eye 
fttlfib  a  aemicireular  prospect  of  an  hundred  and  fifly  miles. 

Yet  Jiow  obscure  is  the  origin  of  a  city  that  has  been  twice  the  mis- 
iresa  of  die  world!  I  need  not  tell  you  how  many  doubts  respecting 
the  early  history  of  Rome,  as  it  is  related  in  our  school-books---doubt8 
surmised  in  the  last  age, .  by  the  French  Academician  Beaufort,  have 
been  sinee  brought  into  much  more  formidable  shape  and  array  by  the 
learning  of  Niebuhr.  The  descent  of  Romulus  from  J^neas,  and  the 
derivation  of  Rome  as  a  colony  from  Alba  Longa,  are  poinu  no  longer 
held  tenable.  Indeed,  the  Romans  of  the  Augustan  age  believed  not 
one  half  of  the  traditions  that  have  been  since  gravely  delivered  as 
facts.  Ciceroy  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  ridicules  the  history  of  Romulus.  • 
From  Tacitus  and  Pliny,  it  might  have  been  learnt  that  Scaevola  burnt 
his  hand  to  very  little  purpose,  since  Porsenna  continued  the  siege  of 
Rome,  took  it,  and  reduced  it  to  the  most  humiliating  submission* 
Polybius,  too,  attests  the  whole  of  Camillus's  imagined  deliverance  of 
Rome  to  have  been  a  fable ;  and,  unless  we  reject  that  most  credible 
historian,  the  defeat  of  Brennus  must  be  about  as  true  as  the  story  of 
Cinderella. 

*'  IFhen  Rome  was  founded,  and  from  what  people  it  originally  arose, 
is  piecisely,*'  says  Niebohr,  "  what  we  do  not  know."  On  some  of  the 
most  important  questions  that  relate  to  this  subject,  he  adds — **  If  any 
one  pretends  peremptorily  to  decide  on  tliera,  let  none  listen  to  hinu*' 
Such  language  from  such  an  inquirer  showa  how  much,  easier  it  is  to 
shake  off  the  husks  of  fable  from  history,  than  to  pick  up  the  kernels 
of  its.  truth. 

Thus  mudi,  however,  is  assumed  as  indubitable  by  Niebuhr  himself; 
namely,  that  the  Rmnans  arose  from  the  combination  of  several  nations 
who  were  strangers  to  one  another ;  and  that  ea^h  of  these  transmitted 
its  inheritance  in  language,  institutions,  and  religion,  to  the  new  people. 
The  Greek  name  of  the  city-^though  the  sacred  books  had  another 
more  mysterious  name  for  it,  which  it  was  unlawful  to  pronounce — be- 
tokens some  people,  whether  Pelasgic,  or  Hellenic,  to  have  entered 
into  the  elements  of  her  population.  The  very  name  of  her  language 
also,  not  to  speak  of  her  position,  gives  Latium  a  share  io  her  ancestry. 
It  is  allowed  that  the  Sabines  coalesced  with  {tome  during  her  infancy, 
and  that  her  religion  was  in  many  respects  Sabine ;  and  though  there 
are  no  proofs  that  she  was  an  Etruscan  colony,  yet  there  are  manifest 
signs  of  Btruria  having  impressed  a  strong  influence  both  on  her  reli- 
gious and  civil  institutions,  and  of  having  at  one  time  absolutely  gOf- 
verned  her. 

All  legends  agree  in  recognising  the  Palatine  Hill  as  the  original  site 
of  Rome.  Another  hill,  inhabited  by  the  Quirites,  and  from  them 
named  the  Quirinal,  was  certainly  a  Sabine  hill.  Roma  and  Quirium, 
originally  separated  by  an  intervening  marsh,  were  at  one  time  two 
completely  distinct  cities— like  the  old  and  new  town  of  Dantzic,  in  the 
middle  ages,  or  the  independent  cities  of  Koenigsberg,  that  made  war 
whilst  their  walls  met«  The  story  of  the  Sabine  rape  has  nothing  in  it 
intrfnsicaUy  incredible^  yet  it  may  be  bdieved  without  assuring  us  that 
itled  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  cities  exactly  in  the  manner  described 
by  Livy.     The  traces  of  this  union  have  not  been  entirely  effaced.     A 
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traditSon  was  preflenred,  that  each  city  had  itb  Kin^  and  (u  Senate,  and 
that  they  met  between  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline  hills.  The  miion  be«* 
came  firmer^  most  probably,  from  external  danger,  from  intermarrragesy 
and  from  the  community  of  religion ;  and  the  two  towns  agreed  to  have 
only  one  Senate,  one  popular  assembly,  and  one  King,  who  was  to  be 
chosen  alternately  by  the  one  people  out  of  the  other.  Here  the  Romans, 
however,  seem  to  have  tricked  their  allies.  Lastly,  it  appears  from 
no  mean  historical  document,*  diat  Servius  TuUius  brought  with  him  a 
whole  army  of  Etruscans,  whom  he  settled  on  the  Cselian  Mount,  so 
named  from  Cseles  Vivenna,  iu  former  commander,  under  whom  Servius 
himself  had  served — an  army  apparently  composed  of  soldiers  of  for- 
tune, like  the  Condottieri  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  ideas  of  Rome  and  of  Liberty  are  apt  to  be  conjoined  in  our  boy- 
ish days  by  the  reading  of  Livy.  Yet  from  that  historian  himself  it  may 
be  gadiered  that  few  nations  were  ever  more  mercilessly  ground  down 
by  an  aristocracy  than  the  Romans  were,  for  centuries  after  the  expul- 
sion of  their  kings*  A  vestal  spark  bf  the  principle  of  popular  rights 
certainly  lingered  somewhere  in  the  Constitution,  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  it  was  preserved.  The  formation  of  such  an  aristocracy  could 
not  have  been  the  work  of  Romulus.  It  is  not  by  the  will  of  a  prince 
that  men  are  moulded  into  an  aristocraticd  government.  Bat  the  vic- 
torious occupants  of  the  Palatine  Mount  in  the  age  of  Romulus  must 
have  created  that  Government,  by  receiving  new  comers  only  on  the 
ifooting  of  unequal  rights  ;  and  the  patricians  1^  their  valour,  superior 
armour,  and  monopoly  of  religious  offices,  kept  themselves  exalted 
above  the  vulgar,  like  a  race  descended  from  the  gods. 

Servius  Tullius  strengthened  the  popular  interests,  though  an  oppo« 
site  and  absurd  opinion  has  been  oflen  propagated.  He  called  in  the 
richest  class  of  plebeians  to  serve  as  cavalry ;  and  he  obliged  the  richer 
plebeians  to  clothe  themselves  in  a  panoply  of  metal,  as  well  as  to 
fight  in  phalanx  and  use  the  long  spear.  It  was  exacdy  this  conver- 
sion of  the  rich  plebeian  infiintry  into  men-at-arms  and  disciplined 
pikemen,  that  made  the  commons  of  modem  Europe  an  overmatch  for 
the  feudal  chivalry.  Servius  Tullius  evidently  encouraged  the  rich  com- 
moners of  Rome;  but,  unhappily,  Roman  industry  was  all  domestic, 
and  there  was  no  trade  to  create  a  numerous  and  opulent  middle  class. 
There  is  every  reason  to  presume  that  the  tyrant  Tarquin,  and  the  no 
less  tyrannical  aristocracy  after  him,  had  discouraged  the  discipline  of 
Tullius,  and  reduced  the  Roman  plebs  to  a  light-armed  infantry ; 
since  it  is  manifest,  from  the  whole  account  of  the  secesliion  to  the 
Sacred  Mount,  and  of  the  insurrection  against  the  Decemviri,  that 
npthing  like  a  plebeian  heavy-armed  infimtry  could  have  then  existed 
at  Rome.  At  that  time,  we  fmd  the  commons  compkining  that  their 
cruel  patricians  seemed  to  think  themselves  a  race  sent  down  frond 
Heaven.  Even  long  af^er  the  institution  of  Tribunes,  a  special  law  was 
required  to  proscribe  the  unfair  flogging  of  vidgar  backs.  The 
mutineers  of  refractory  legions  were  at  their  peril  executed  by  com* 

*  Vic  the  speech  made  by  the  Emperor  Clandim  on  the  admissioii  of  eoiiie  of 
the  Lni^dooese  ivauls  iato  the  Senate,  which  has  come  down  to  us  on  two  tables 
preserved  at  Lyons  in  the  16th  century,  and  which,  since  Lip8ius>  has  been  often 
printed  with  the  works  of  Tacitus,  but  has  probably  seldom  met  with  a  reader. — 
Niebuh/'s  History  qfRome, 
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panies  at  a  tine,  and  their  Delations  were  warned  neitlier  to  ery  for  them 
nor  bury  them. 

The  assertions  of  Livy  as  to  the  real  liberty  of  the  Roman  people  in 
those  dreadful  ages,  when,  in  spite  of  some  appearances  of  popular  po- 
litical weight,  all  power,  civil,  military,  and  sacerdotal,  was  in  reality  in 
the  hands  of  the  nobles,  appear  extremely  suspicious.  The  rights  of 
property  itself  must  have  left  the  Roman  plebeian  often  more  misera- 
ble  than  the  West  Indian  negro ;  for  it  allowed  him  to  contract  debts, 
and  for  these  debts  his  creditors  could  chain  him,  scourge  him,  starve  him, 
and  finally  sell  him,  after  sixty  days,  if  their  sensibility  revolted  at  cutting 
his  body  into  pieces.  The  popular  right  to  sanction  laws,  elect  magis- 
trates, and  declare  peace  or  war,  were  also,  for  a  long  time,  more  showy 
than  substantial ;  for  when  the  sovereign  people  had  passed  a  decree, 
the  Augur  was  at  hand,  and  the  Augur  was  a  patrician;  and  if  he  chose 
to  see  unfrvoorable  omens,  the  popular  decision  was  null  and  void. 

The  people  of  Rome,  it  is  true,  at  last  extorted  political  power  from 
the  patricians ;  but  for  want  of  that  inmost  and  most  essential  soul  of 
all  free  government,  Repbssbmtatiok,  they  could  not  enjoy  it.  The 
admission  of  foreigners  to  Roman  citizenship,  however  abstractedly 
just  in  its  principle,  aggravated  the  evil  of  Roman  democracy.  The 
people  of  Rome  became  a  populace — sensible  indeed  to  the  charms  of 
eloquence  and  the  splendour  of  talent,  but  mercenary,  unstable,  and 
with  no  ascendant  delegated  power  to  act  over  them,  like  a  brain  on  an 
organized  body.  The  naturu  result  was  their  becoming  a  military  go- 
vernment. That  event  was  the  consequence  of  circumstances,  which 
Caesar  himself,  if  he  had  felt  like  Brutus,  could  not  have  prevented,  and 
which,  therefore,  rendered  his  murder  an  unnecessary  crime. 


BRIGHTON. 

'^  Lo !  Colin,  here  the  place  whoee  plesaont  syte 

From  other  shades  hath  wean'd  my  wandring  mind ; 
Tell  me,  what  wants  mee  here  to  woric  delyte  ? 
The  simple  air,  the  gentle  warbling  wind. 
So  calm,  so  oool,  as  no  where  else  I  find. 
The  graasie  ground  with  daintie  daysies  dight." 

The  Sh^herd^M  Calendar. 
Now  that  aotumnal  migrations  to  the  sea-side  have  become  an  esta- 
blished part  of  our  socid  system,  it  is  really  high  time  that  we  should 
find  some  more  dignified  appellation  for  the  gay  and  handsome  towns 
thus  called  into  existence  than  the  odious  term  of  *'  Watering  Places.*' 
A  more  low  and  inappropriate  phrase  (for  it  seems  to  bear  exclusive 
reference  to  wsLter-drinking  places)  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine ; 
and  as  the  retention  of  so  barbarous  a  term  conveys  an  imputation 
upon  the  poverty  of  our  language,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Wyatt- 
viDe,  who  seems  to  have  a  genius  for  compound  words,  will  take  the 
case  into  his  most  serious  consideration,  and  invent  some  sonorous  and 
becoming  epithet.  Brighton,  it  is  true,  modestly  designates  herself /^e 
Queen  of  watering-places ;  but  even  this  phrase  awakens  no  more  ele- 
vated idea  than  that  of  a  horse-pond  somewhat  larger  than  its  neigh- 
bbnrs  ;  and  there  would  be  quite  as  much  majesty  ill  the  sound  were 
we  to  talk  of  the  King  of  kennels.  Call  it  what  you  will,  Brighton, 
with  many  points  of  general  resemblance  to  othe^  sea-side  towns,  is  in 
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sevefal  particulars  distinct  from  all,  and  perfectly  unique,  .  A  partial 
subsidence  of  tbe  cHff  qualified  it  for  a  small  fishing-hamlet.  In  point 
of  locality  it  has  no  other  advantage  whatever,  presenting  nothing  but 
a  sterile  country  without  trees,  and  a  sea  without  ships ;  both  equally 
monotonous  and  uninteresting.  After  many  centuries  of  obscurity,  the 
rage  for  sea-bathing,  propinquity  to  the  metropolis,  and  the  fashion 
consequent  upon  its  becoming  the  occasional  abode  of  Royalty,  sud- 
denly elevated  Brighton  into  a  magnificent  town,  which  will  now  bear 
competition  with  any  city  of  the  same  rank  in  the  empire.  In  the  to- 
tal absence  of  local  attraction,  there  is  no  instance  of  any  such  sudden 
creation  of  a  large  and  sumptuous  town,  or  of  so  rapid,  so  incredible 
an  advance  in  tlie  value  of  land.  Trade  and  commerce,  as  at  Liver- 
pool and  other  places,  have  effected  nearly  similar  wonders ;  but  here 
there  is  no  port,  there  are  no  manufactories ;  it  does  not  even  possess 
the  advantage  of  the  steam-boats,  which,  daily  conveying  such  innu- 
merable shoals  from  napping  and  Whitechapel,  disembogue  them  at 
Margate,  Ramsgate,  and  Broadstairs.  Some  jealous  Brightonians,  be- 
holding with  envy  this  money-spending  freightage,  have  sighed  for 
such  a  reduction  in  the  coach-fares  as  might  enable  them  to  compete 
with  the  steam-boats.  It  was  a  greedy  and  unwise  wish.  During  the 
summer  season,  indeed,  it  might  bring  down  an  irruption  of  Goths  and 
Vandals,  and  other  barbarians,  from  the  eastern  districts  of  London,  to 
the  immediate  profit  of  certain  low  publicans ;  but  they  would  leave  a 
taint  of  vulgarity  behind  them,  which,  offending  the  permanent  inha- 
bitants of  the  higher  class,  and  alienating  the  occasional  visitants  who 
make  any  pretensions  to  gentility,  might,  at  no  distant  period,  tend  to 
depopulate  the  town.  The  Isle  of  Thanet  should  not  be  grudged  its 
steam- boat  mob  during  the  summer  months,  for  on  that  very  account 
it  has  no  other  description  of  visitants.  Brighton  has  a  sufficient 
sprinkling  of  vulgarity  to  afford  variety,  amusement,  and  bustle  in  the 
height  of  its  season,  as  well  as  to  exalt,  by  contrast,  the  charms  of  that 
later  period  when  it  becomes  the  residence  of  rank,  beauty,  and  fa- 
shion ;  and  the  coronetted  carriages  and  distinguished  pedestrians  upon 
the  Marine  Parade,  present  a  display  of  attractions  only  to  be  rivalled 
in  the  Park  at  London. 

It  is  another  peculiarity  of  Brighton  that  the  bathing,  which  is  the 
primary  consideration  of  most  watering-places,  is  here  quite  a  subor- 
dinate object,  the  beach  not  being  by  any  means  particularly  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  So  much  the  better.  It  is  not  a  town  to 
which  people  come  for  their  health,  but  for  their  pleasure ;  and  instead 
of  being  revolted,  as  at  Cheltenham,  with  dyspeptic,  yellow-faced  dow- 
agers and  spinsters,  or  jaundiced  nabobs,  who  have  manifestly  tamed 
their  livers  into  gold ; — instead  of  being  haunted,  as  at  Bath,  with 
cadaverous,  living  ghosts,  and  flannelled  Epicurean  wrecks,  wheeling 
about  in  gouty  chairs,  or  groaning  upon  crutches,  one  encounters 
scarcely  any  but  healthy  complexions  and  happy  looks.  Nothing  in- 
deed can  be  more  gay,  animated,  and  vivacious  than  the  perpetually 
changing  panorama  of  Brighton.  In  other  towns,  people  congregate 
that  they  may  make  money — a  grave  and  anxious  process ;  they  come 
hither  to  spend  it,  to  enjoy  themselves,  to  drive  away  care,  to  think  of 
nothing  but  amusement.  Five  la  Bagatelle  is  the  order  of  the  day ; 
and  never  was  any  order  more  implicitly,  more  zealously,  more  inces- 
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sandy  obeyed.  What  place  can  convey  to  a  foreigner  a  'inore  bcSliant 
and  ikscinatiog^  and  at  the  same  time  a  more  deceptive  impression  of 
England,  than  Brighton  ?  Arriving,  probably,  from  the  miserable  town 
of  Dieppe,  one  of  the  shabbiest  in  France,  and  landing  upon  the  light 
and  elegant  Chain  Pier,  he  beholds  before  him  a  range  of  noble  build« 
inga,  extending  for  nearly  three  miles  along  the  coast,  and  presenting 
a  frontage  to  the  sea  which  may  fairly  be  termed  magnificent.  To- 
ward its  centre  it  is  broken  by  the  opening  of  the  Steyne ;  affording  a 
glimpse  of  the  grotesque  and  Oriental  Pavilion,  embosomed  in  trees, 
beyond  which,  over  the  gardens  of  the  intervening  enclosures,  rises  the 
beautiful  new  Gothic  Church,  the  noblest  ornament  of  the  town.  He 
gets  into  one  of  the  hired  carriages,  handsomer  than  some  of  tlmse.  that 
belong  to  nobility  in  his  own  country ;  takes  the  fashionable  ride  along 
the  cliffii;  sees  nothing  but  splendid  equipages  and  well-dressed  people; 
passes  none  but  spacious  and  lordly  mansions — for  all  the  meaner 
buildings  are  carefully  placed  out  of  sight ;  encounters  but  few  common 
people,  this  part  of  the  town  not  being  their  resort ;  does  not  see  a  sin- 
gle  beggar — for  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  if  it  scare  not  mendicanta 
from  the  town  altogether,  commits  them  instanUr  to  prison  ;  gazes  at 
a  Brighton  stage-coach,  mistaking  it  at  first  for  the  equipage  of  some 
grandee ;  beholds  nothing  but  opulence,  splendour,  and  gaiety ;  and 
pronounces  England  to  be  beyond  all  comparison  the  wealthiest  and 
happiest  country  in  the  world.  A  sapplied  to  the  empire  at  large,  nocon- 
doaion  could  well  be  more  erroneous ;  limited  to  Brighton^  the  deduc- 
tion might  be  justified  by  the  premises.  If  any  one,  even  among  our- 
selves, would  duly  appreciate  the  superior  advantages  of  residing  in  an 
opulent  and  cheerful  place  like  this,  where  the  great  business  of  the  day 
is  amusement,  and  every  day  is  a  holiday,  let  him  betake  himself  for  a 
month  to  some  manufacturing  town ;  let  him  do  penance  for  a  while 
amid  the  penury,  squalor,  wretchedness,  and  vice  of  Manchester ;  let 
hire  even  walk  for  a  single  morning  among  the  busding,  sallow,  faag^ 
gard  mob  of  London,  and  he  will  return  with  renovated  delight  to  the 

Sure  air,  well-dressed  crowds,  happy  faces,  and  unalloyed  vivacity  of 
righton.  Such  a  change  will  come  like  returning  health  and  a 
draught  of  sparkling  Champagne,  after  having  been  drenched  with  the 
sickly  and  nauseous  abominations  of  the  apothecary. 

Tbek  commercial  character  has  stamped  upon  Englishmen  an.uni- 
versal  ambition  to  make  a  good  bargain ;  a  profound  horror  of  being 
taken  in;  a  resolute  determination  to  have  the  most  for  their  nloiaey ; 
all  of  which  feelings  are  conspicuous  in  their  manner  of  securing  lodg- 
ings upon  their  arrival  at  Brighton.  John  Bull  has  no  idea,  not  he,  of 
coming  so  far,  and  putting  himself  to  such  an  expense,  without  having 
the  sea  after  aJl ;  and  so,  if  he  cannot  throw  a  bit  of  orange-peel  into  it 
from  the  window  of  his  room — if  he  cannot  half  blind  himself  by  staring 
upon  its  sunny  surface,  about  as  pleasant  and  profitable  an  object  to 
pore  upon  as  an  enormous  burning-glass, — he  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  house,  shrewdly  observing  that  he  might  as  well  be  in  London 
if  he  is  not  fo  have  a  peep  at  the  water,  ft  was  for  this  that  he  came, 
and  no  one  shall  chouse  him  out  of  it.  Nay,  there  is  such  a  manifest 
apprehenaion  on  the  part  of  many  that  the  Atlantic  Ocean  may  play 
them  false,  give  them  the  slip,  letaiU^  and  abscond  before  they  have 
had  their  mone/s  worth  out  of  it,  that  they  will  sit  lor  whole  morm'ngs 
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on  the  Cham  Pier,  or  upon  the  shingles,  wacefaing  it,  and  taking  the 
air,  as  if  there  were  a  tide  in  that  element,  as  vtA\  as  in  the  wa? eS| 
which  prevented  its  extending  beyond  high-water  mark.  There  you 
see  them,  hour  after  hour,  patient  as  anglers,  and  all  diuckling  at  the 
idea  that  they  have  got  better  places,  and  are  swallowing  more  health 
and  vitality  than  those  who  are  a  few  yards  behind  them,  walking  on 
the  Ste3me  or  the  Parade.  Because  it  is  actually  built  in  the  sea,  the 
Albion  Hotel  has  obtained  a  preference  over  all  its  competitors.  Peor 
pie  are  content  to  be  kept  sleepless  from  the  dissonant  braying  of 
the  waves  during  the  night,  provided  they  may  enjoy  the  luxuries  of 
being  dazzled  with  their  glare,  and  soaked  with  their  spray  in  the  day- 
time. Surely  the  ocean,  as  an  object,  has  been  prodigiously  over- 
rated, and  Leigh  Hunt  was  well  justified  in  calling  it  a  great  mono- 
tonous idea ;  for  after  the  first  surprise  of  its  novelty  what  remains  ? 
The  visible  horizon,  to  one  standing  on  the  shore,  is  of  v^y  limited 
extent,  when  compared  with  a  land  view  from  any  eminence  ;  and  bs 
to  the  immensity  beyond  that  line,  one  can  imagine  it  just  as  well  witk 
one's  back  to  tlie  waves,  and  not  be  half^blinded  in  the  process  of  con- 
juring up  a  vague  idea.  The  chief  beauty  and  interest  of  the  sea.  are 
derived  from  its  concomitants,  from  asscxsiadon,  from  the  cli&  and 
headlands  that  bound  it,  or  firom  the  vessels  and  human  beings  sailing 
on  its  surface.  In  a  calm,  it  presents  a  drowsy  unvaried  spectacle ; 
and  though  it  may  assume  a  terrible  grandeur  when  it  becomes  instinct 
and  alive  with  the  storm,  its  images^  and  all  the  thoughts  they  suggest^ 
are  painful  and  revolting.  A  classic  poet  has  extolled  the  del^ht  of 
lieanng  the  merciless  wind  raging  at  sea  while  you  are  lying  safe  in 
bed  upon  the  shore;  but  such  consolation  is  cowardly,  selfish,  and 
lufeeling.  People  who  find  a  pleiksure  in  attending  executions  may  be 
gratified  by  the  howling  of  the  tempest,  and  the  signal-gun  of  distreset 
^  booming  slow  with  solemn  roar''  over  the  sepulchral  waters,  at  that 
moment  perhaps  about  to  entomb  theur  victims ;  but  such  £eeliogs»  or 
aiich  apathy,  are  neither  amiable  nor  enviable.  Were  there  no  other 
objection  than  the  wind,  I  would  not,  especially  during  the  winter 
months,  stand  a  siege  upon  the  Marine  Parade  against  the  South* 
western  gales;  which,  not  content  with  now  and  then  smashing  in 
your  windows,  or  bringing  a  stack  of  chinineys  to  clatter  about  your 
ears,  will  sometimes  burglariously  force  open  your  hall-door^  which 
is  hardly  to  be  shut  again  without  summoning  the  whole  po$9c 
oomitatus.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  forces  brought  up  to  the  assault 
of  your  dwelling  upon  these  occasions,  it  may  be  recorded,  that  by  ex* 
periments  made  with  Lind's  anemometer  during  the  storm  of  Novem- 
ber 1824,  the  impetus  of  the  wind  at  the  embouchures  of  streets 
opening  to  the  sea,  exceeded  twenty-five  pounds  upon  a  square  foot ; 
so  that,  in  these  situations,  a  moderate-sized  bouse,  sixty  feet  long  and 
forty  high,  would  have  to  sustain  an  adventitious  force  of  above  seventy 
thousand  pounds.  How  people  can  be  found  to  expose  themselves  to 
the  perils  and  pelting  of  such  a  stunning  wind-battery,  without,  the 
prospect  of  pay,  or  even  the  hope  of  glory,  is  a  paradox  only  to  be 
explained  by  the  trite  adage  of  "  de  Gostibus  nil  disputandum,"  a  quo- 
t«ition  which  I  make  in  all  innocence  of  a  pun. 

If  the  Sea  have  been  overvalued,  the  Downs,  on  the  other  hand* 
have  been  nnduly  depreciated.  In  the  winter  they  may  be  Wfi^k  and 
desolate,  the  storm-battled  heights  almost  unvisitable,  and  even  the 
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holJowsy  dotted  as  they  often  are  with  fiDtmfy  moumful  from  the  mgvh 
larly  wUd  and  moaDing  soiind  of  the  wind  amid  the  fir-treea,  frequently 
planted  for  the  protection  of  the  buildings ;  hut  no  season  can  dinfftiaish 
the  beauty  and  majesty  of  their  undulating  outlines,  sweeping  gi;andly 
away,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  presenting  an  unpassable  barrier  to 
the  waves,  and  acquiring  a  sublimity  from  the  reflection  that  thejr  bold 
primeval  summits,  unless  they  may  have  been  partially  modified  by  the 
flood,  retain  the  unaltered  forms  into  which  they  were:  moulded  by  the 
hand  of  the.  Creator.    Gazing  upon   these  apparently  interminable 
heights,  and  upon  the  boundless  ocean,  neither  of  which  have  received 
any  visible  impress  from  man,  one  seems  to  stand  more  immediatdy 
in  the  presence  of  the  Deity,  and  to  be  exalted  by  a  perception  of  the 
extent  and  immutability  of  his  magnificent  works.    To  one  who  copies 
from  inland  places  of  favourite  resort,  where  his  footsteps  and  even  his 
view  have  been  cribbed  and  cabined  in  by  perpetual  walls  and.inGkH 
aures,  confining  him  to  the  dusty  high-road,  there  is  moreover  an  in- 
describable charm  in  this  limitless  range  of  verdant  tjurf,  over  which  he 
may  wander  in  all  directions,  free  aa  the  birds  that  are  singing  abovo 
his  head,  or  as  the  "  chartered  libertine,"  that  is  wafting  invigorating 
freshness  around  him.     It  gives  him  a  sort  of  property  and  possession 
in  the  landscape ;  flatters  his  sense  of  power ;  makes  him  feel  as  if  he 
were  indeed  a  lord  of  the  creation.     Nor  are  the  flying  shadows  of  the 
clouds,  plunging  into  the  ravines  and  gorges,  lost  for  a  moment,  then 
seen  rushing  up  the  opposite  heights,  or  disappearing  over  the  cliffs,  as 
if  they  had  thrown  themselves  into  the  sea,  without  their  attractions  for  a 
poetical  mind,  even  in  the  winter.     They  supplied  Ossian  with  his  fa* 
vourite  images,  and  will  recall  many  of  his  most  beautiful  passages.  The 
Downs,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  forlorn,  almost  fearful  and  appalling^ 
when  their  extended  surface  lies  cold,  silent,dead,  covered  with  a  ghastly 
winding-sheet  of  snow ;  but  this  is,  fortunately,  of  very  rare  occurrence. 
That  man,  however,  must  be  either  no  admirer  of  Naturei  or  a  very 
fastidious  one,  who  in  spring,  summer,  or  autumn,  can  gaae  upon  ,thf 
scenery  of  these  sweeping  hills,  and,  without  reference  to  the  beauty  of 
their  forms,  can  fail  to  be  smitten  with  the  harmonious  blending  of  thei|r 
tintSy  at  once  rich,  cool,  and  mellow,  forming  a  perfect  banquet  to  the 
eye,  and  constituting  a  natural  picture  that  mocks  the  skill  of  the  most 
exquisite  colourist.     Grreen  of  every  variety,  from  the  deep  shining  hue 
of  the  mangel-wurzel,  to  the  brightest  and  tenderest  pea-colour,  rich 
uninclosed  fields  of  clover  reddening  into  purple,  others  of  flowering 
tares  or  potatoes,  corn  of  all  descriptions  and  in  every  stage,  in  some 
places  emblazoned  with  the  golden  charlock,  the  most  gorgeous  of 
weeds,  which  in  others  is  thinly  scattered,  waving  to  and  fro  in  the 
light  till  the  whole  resembles  a  shot  silk;  the  velvet  Downs,  empurpled 
with  wild  thyme  and  sparkling  with  daisies,  or  running  into  little  pat- 
ches of  common,  enlivened  with  the  "  never  bloomless  furze,"  all 
thrown  into  relief  by  the  lights  and  shadows  of  a  perpetually  varying 
surface  which  blends  the  whole  landscape  into  the  soflest  and  most 
grateful  tone,  present  a  combination  that  may  well  compensate  for  the 
absence  of  the  wood,  as  the  occasional  glimpses  of  the  sea  form  a  noble 
substitute  for  lakes  or  rivers.     Towards  evening  the  deep  shadows 
of  the  abrupt  glens  and  hollows  assume  the  appearance  of  distant 
groves,  and  well  supply  their  place  ;  and  this  is  decidedly  the  time  when 
the  Downs  wear  their  most  picturesque  aspect.     Sometimes  after  the 
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ran  baa  set,  some  height  or  slope,  radisint  with  the  yellow  cbariock, 
contrasting  with  the  sober  hues  around  it,  will  suggest  the  idea  that  a 
gleam  of  solar  light  has  heeti  left  behind  by  mistake  ;  and  this  is  the 
period  when  it  is  delightful  to  sit  and  watch  the  shades  gradually  deep- 
ening, the  whole  landscape  continually  changing  its  tones,  and  yet 
never  ceasing  to  harmonize  altogether,  until  every  colour  is  absorbed 
and  melted  into  darkness.  Nor  are  there  wanting  pastoral  accompa- 
niments to  the  evening  scene.  The  beautiful  South  Down  sheep  are 
generally  to  be  seen  dotted  upon  the  precipitous  slopes,  transmitting 
their  bleating  voices,  or  the  pleasant  tinkling  of  their  bells,  sounds  which 
come  and  go  upon  the  breeze  together  with  rich  odours  wafted  from 
the  intervening  fields ;  while  innumerable  birds  are  twittering  from  the 
air,  the  ground,  or  the  surrounding  bushes.  Some  of  the  detached 
farms  and  hamlets,  pitched  in  the  sheltered  hollows,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  half  hidden  by  plantations,  impart  a  pleasant  diversity  to  the 
Tiew.  For  the  epicure,  moreover,  the  Downs  are  sure  to  retain  one 
point  of  attraction,  since  they  are  the  autumnal  haunt  of  the  wheatear, 
the  English  ortolan ;  while  to  the  curious  in  ornithological  facts  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  observe  the  habits  of  the  gulls  and  the  rooks, 
the  feathered  marines  and  land  forces  of  these  districts,  who  sometimes 
pursue  their  several  occupations  in  perfect  harmony,  while  at  others 
the  latter  will  combine  to  repel  their  white  visitants  as  foreigners  and 
invaders. 

If  they  who  have  never  explored  the  Downs,  or  who  have  only  can- 
tered over  them  with  the  passing  observation  that  they  afforded  the 
finest  and  most  healthy  rides  imaginable,  should  think  their  beauties 
have  been  exaggerated,  the  writer  can  only  say,  that  having  been  a 
permanent  resident  for  some  years  amid  the  scenes  he  has  been  sketch- 
ing, he  does  not  by  any  means  feel  conscious  of  having  drawn  them  too 
much  en  beau ;  and  that  to  his  eye,  thus  long  accustomed  to  them,  they 
have  lost  no  tittle  of  their  first  attractions.  He  had  intended  to  offer 
a  few  remarks  upon  the  architecture  of  Brighton,  as  well  as  upon  its 
eharacteristic  society  and  annisements  at  the  different  seasons,  but  his 
limits  warn  him  to  reserve  this  communication  for  a  future  paper. 
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To  dine  on  devils  without  drinking, 

To  want  a  seat  when  almost  sinking. 

To  pay  to-day — receive  to-morrow. 

To  sit  at  feasts  in  silent  sorrow. 

To  sweat  in  winter, — in  the  boot 

To  feel  the  gravel  cut  one's  foot. 

Or  a  cursed  flea  within  the  stocking 

Chase  up  and  down^— are  very  shocking: 

With  one  hand  dirty,  one  hand  dean. 

Or  with  one  slipper  to  be  seen; 

To  be  detain'd  when  most  in  hurry — 

Might  put  Griselda  in  a  flurry : — 

But  these,  and  every  other  bore. 

If  to  the  list  you  add  a  score. 

Are  not  so  bad,  upon  my  life. 

As  that  one  scourge— «  scolding  wife !  M. 

.  ; 
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.    OBSBttVATIOKS    ON    THE    GREEK    QUESTION. 

The  Treaty  of  Mediation  respecting  the  affairs  of  Greece,  concluded 
between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Kussia,  on  July  6,  1827^  is  an  act 
80  important  as  a  precedent,  and  so  pregnant  with  consequences,  imme- 
diate and  future,  that,  however  anxiously  and  strictly  canvassed  by 
statesmen  and  jurists  of  the  present  day,  it  will  scarcely  receive  lesa 
attention  from  posterity.  The  separation  of  the  Morea  and  the  Greek 
Islands  from  the  Turkish  Empire, — for  such  practically  must  be  the 
ultimate  result  of  even  modified  independence,  although,  in  its  effect 
upon  the  military  strength  %f  the  Grand  Seignior,  perhaps  not  equal  to 
the  disconnection  of  the  Crimea, — ^involves  questions  of  much  higher  im- 
portance to  ihe  great  European  commonwealth.  The  latter  was  a  mere 
cession  £rom  a  weaker  to  a  stronger  power,  and,  in  its  immediate  con- 
sequences, only  affected  the  two  parties;  but  the  former  event,  conclud- 
edy  as  it  has  been,  or  will  be,  by  the  direct  interposition  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, France,  and  Russia,  and  founded  upon  alleged  principles  of  right 
and  necessity,  must  deeply  affect  the  international  intercourse  of  all  the 
states  of  the  European  continent. 

The  Treaty  of  Mediation  binds  the  contracting  parties  to  a  direct  in- 
terference between  an  independent  sovereign  and  his  revolted  provinces ; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  indispensable  to  examine  the  right  and  necessity  of 
such  interference.  Our  readers  will  excuse  the  length  of  the  following 
quotations  from  Vattel,  as  they  are  those  which  contain  the  most  complete 
expQsition  of  the  doctrine  by  which  the  abstract  right  of  interference 
can  be  maintained,  and,  in  our  view,  embrace  the  several  local  consi- 
.derations  by  which  the  question  has  practically  been  determined : — 

*'  But  if  the  prince,  by  violating  the  fundamental  laws,  gives  his  sub- 
jects a  legal  right  to  resist  him — if  tyranny,  becoming  insupportable, 
obliges  the  nation  to  rise  in  their  own  defence,  every  foreign  power  has 
a  right  to  succour  an  oppressed  people  who  implore  their  assistance. 
The  English  justly  complained  of  James  II.  The  nobility  and  the  most 
distinguished  patriots  having  determined  to  check  him  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  schemes,  which  manifestly  tended  to  overthrow  the  consti- 
tution and  to  destroy  the  liberties  and  the  religion  of  the  people,  applied 
for  assistance  to  the  United  Provinces.  The  authority  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  had  doubtless  an  influence  on  the  deliberations  of  the  States- 
general,  but  it  did  not  lead  them  to  the  commission  of  an  act  of  injus- 
tice ;  for  when  a  people  for  good  reasons  take  up  arms  against  an  op-  i 
pressor,  it  is  but  an  act  of  justice  and  generosity  to  assist  brave  men  in 
the  defence  of  their  liberties.  Whenever,  therefore,  matters  are  carried 
so  far  as  to  produce  a  civil  war,  foreign  powers  may  assist  that  party 
which  appears  to  them  to  have  justice  on  their  side.  He  who  assists  an 
odious  tyrant, — he  who  declares  for  an  unjust  and  rebellious  people, 
violates  his  duty.  But  when  the  bands  of  the  political  society  are 
broken,  or  at  least  suspended  between  the  sovereign  and  his  people, 
the  contending  parties  may  be  considered  two  distinct  powers ;  and, 
since  they  are  both  equally  independent  of  all  foreign  authority,  nobody 
has  a  right  to  judge  them.  Either  may  be  in  the  ri^ht,  and  each  of 
those  who  grant  their  assistance  may  imagine  that^e  is  acting  in  sup- 
port of  the  better  cause.     It  follows  then^in  virtue  of  the  voluntary  law 
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of  nations,  that  the  two  parties  may  act  as  having  ai>  equal  right,  and 
behave  to  each  other  accordingly,  till  the  decision  of  the  affiur. 

"  But  we  ought  not  to  abuse  Uiis  maxim,  and  make  a  handle  of  it  to 
authorize  odious  macliinations  against  the  internal  tranquillity  of  states. 
It  is  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  to  invite  those  subjects  to  revolt 
who  actually  pay  obedience  to  their  sovereign,  though  they  comfdaiii  of 
his  government. 

^'  The  practice  of  nations  is  conformable  to  our  maxims.  When  the 
German  Protestants  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  reformed  party  in 
France,  the  court  never  attempted  to  treat  them  otherwise  than  on  the 
usual  footing  of  enemies  in  general,  and  af.cording  to  the  laws  of  war. 
France  was  engaged  at  the  same  time  in  assisting  the  Netherlands, 
then  in  arms  against  Spain,  and  expected  that  her  troops  should  be  con- 
sidered in  no  other  light  than  as  auxiliaries  in  a  regular  war.  Bat  no 
power  ever  &ils  to  complain,  as  of  an  atrocious  wrong,  if  any  one  at- 
tempts, by  his  emissaries,  to  excite  his  subjects  to  revolt.""— Vattel;  Law 
of  Nations,  book  XL,  chap.  4,  sec.  56.  "  When  a  religion  is  persecuted 
in  one  country,  foreign  nations  who  profess  it  may  intercede  for  their 
brethren ;  but  this,  is  all  they  can  lawfully  do,  unless  tlie  persecution  be 
carried  to  an  intolerable  excess  ;  then,  indeed,  it  becomes  «  case  of  ma- 
nifest tyranny,  in  opposition  to  which  all  nations  are  allowed  to  assist 
an  unhappy  people  (sec.  56).  A  regard  to  their  o)vn  safety,  may  also 
authorize  them  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  persecuted  su&rers.  A 
King  of  France  replied  to  the  ambassadors  who  solicited  him  to  suffer 
his  subjects  of  the  reformed  religion  to  live  in  peace,  *  that  he  was 
master  of  his  own  kingdom.*  But  the  Protestant  sovereigns,  who  saw 
a  general  conspiracy  of  the  Cathohcs  obstinately  bent  on  their  destruc* 
tion,  were  so  far  masters  on  their  side  as  to  be  at  liberty  to  give  assist- 
ance to  a  body  of  men  who  might  strengthen  their  party,  and  help 
them  to  preserve  themselves  from  the  ruin  with  which  they  were 
threatened.  All  distinctions  of  states  and  nations  are  to  be  disregarded 
when  there  is  a  question  of  forming  a  coalition  against  a  set  of  madmen, 
who  would  exterminate  all  those  that  do  not  implicitly  receive  their 
doctrines." — Sec.  62. 

We  will  apply  this  doctrine  to  the  case  of  the  war  between  Turkey 
and  the  insurgent  provinces.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  "  bands  of 
the  political  society  were  broken,  or  at  least  suspended  between  the 
sovereign  and  his  people ;  and  that  a  state  of  affairs  had  therefore  arisen 
in  t^hidi  the  contending  parties  might  be  considered  as  two  distinct 
powers ;  ^nd,  since  they  were  both  equally  independent  of  all  foreign 
authority,  nobody  had  a  rkht  to  judge  them."  The  sentence  which 
follows  gives  a  perfect  right  of  assistance  to  either  of  the  contending 
parties ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  competent  to  the  several  nations  of  Europe, 
eitliet^  to  assist  the  Turks  in  reducing  the  Greeks  to  obedienee>  or  to 
aid'^he  latter  in  establishing  their  independence.  It  is  also  of  import* 
ance  to  reinark^  that  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Vattel  iy  not  limited,  by 
the  previous  relations  of  the  powers  wl^>  may  take  part  with  the  r^ 
voked  provinces,  to  the  ^paramount  state  which  has  become  a  belli* 
gerant :  on  the  contrary,  the  right  rests  upon  the  *'  status  quo  ad  prse- 
sentem/^  and  the  new  interests  and  necessities  which  have  arisen  to  otiier 
parties  from  the  war  actually  subsisting.  In  the  sixty-second  section 
of  the  same  book  and  chapter  quoted  above,  Vattel  deals  with  the 
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?ae8tion  of  interference  on  the  ground  of  community  in  religious  belief. 
'he  danger  of  extermination  to  those  professing  a  common  faith  is  held 
to  beanfficient  reason  for  giving  assistance ;  and  the  aid  afforded  by  the 
ProtoBtants  states  of  Europe  to  the  Huguenots  in  France  is  cited  as 
an  example  of  interference  on  the  additional  ground  of  political  expe^ 
diency.  The  right  of  Russia  to  interfere  in  favour  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Ottoman  Porte  professing  the  Greek  religion,  does  not,  however,  rest 
upon  the  general  principle,  but  upon  positive  stipulation.  The  seventh 
article  of  the  Treaty  of  Koutchook  Kanardgi,  in  the  year  1774,  pro- 
vides that  "  the  Porte  promises  to  protect  the  Christian  Religion  and 
the  Chorches,  and  the  Ministers  of  Russia  shall  be  at  liberty  to  make' 
representations  in  favour  of  the  new  Church  mentioned  in  the  four- 
teenth article.''  The  church  so  mentioned  was  the  Greek  church.  We 
have  followed,  in  our  quotation  of  the  Treaty  of  Kanardgi,  the  "  His- 
toire  Abregte  des  Trait^s  de  Paix,"  by  De  Koch,  continued  by  Schoell. 
The  article.of  the  Treaty  on  the  subject  of  Religion,  quoted  by  Mr.  Wad- 
dington  in  the  Appendix  to  his  *'  Visit  to  Greece,''  is  that  which  applies 
specially  to  WaUachia  and  Moldavia,  and  which  was  in  a  great  measure 
extended  to  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  restored  to  the  Porte  in  1 774. 
The  Wallachian  and  Moldavian  article  is  not  quite  correctly  given  by 
Mr.  Waddington ; — it  should  be  as  follows :  '^^That  the  Ottoman  Porte 
will  not  in  any  manner  disturb  the  free  exercise  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion, and  will  oflfer  no  obstruction  to  the  building  of  new  Churches,  or 
to  the  reparation  of  the  old ;  and,  farther,  will  have  the  special  consi- 
deration for  the  ministers  of  religion,  which  their  profession  demands."  * 
A  right  of  general  intercession  in  favour  of  these  principalities,  as  far  as 
the  maintenance  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  extended,  was  given  to 
the  Russian  Ministers  resident  at  Constantinople. — Note.  If,  therefore, 
it  appeared  to  Russia,  that  the  character  which  the  civil  war  in  the 
Morea  and  the  Islands  had  taken  left  no  alternative  between  the  esta- 
blishment of  independence  and  the  extermination  of  the  Christian  inha- 
bitants,  and  that  the  stipulated  right  of  intercession  must,  in  a  war  car- 
ried on  '*  usque  ad  intemecionem,"  be  wholly  useless  and  inapplicable, 
the  ease  seems  fiurly  to  come  within  the  doctrine  quoted  by  Vattel. 
The  barbarous  and  precipitate  execution  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, in  1821,  followed  by  that  of  the  Archbishops  of  Eph^sus,  Der- 
kon,  and  Akiallo,  upon  the  alleged  charge  of  treason,  without  comijoku- 
nication  with  the  Russian  Minister,  certainly  evinced  an  animosity  to- 
wards the  Greek  religion  not  very  consistent  with  the  protecting  spirit 
of  existing  treaties.  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  assert,  that 
these  sangumary  proceedings,  oidy  authorized  by  Turkish  barbarism^ 
would  have  justified  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  upon  the  principle  of  a 
common  religion,  in  at  once  assisting^  the  Greeks ;  ahd^  without  doubtf 
the  exertions  of  Great  Britain  mainly  contributed  to  avert  from,  the 
Porte  the  consequences  of  thus  outraging  the  religion  professed  and 
protected  by  a  great  European  monarch.  This  important  object  was 
vaot'e  easOy  effected,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  atrocity  had  so 
exasperated  and  concentrated  the  rebellion  of  the  Greeks,  that  the  pro- 
babifticy  of  a  successful  issue  of  the  contest  by  their  own  efforts  was 

«  The  Ninth  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Belgrade,  in  1739,  gave  a  similar  right  of 
representation  to  the  Imperial  Ambassador,  in  respect  of  the  Catholic  religion. 
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much  augmented.  When,  however,  the  applicatfon  of  the  resources  of 
the  Pashalik  of  Egypt  to  the  war  materially  affected  the  prospecu  of 
the  insurgents ;  and  when,  in  fact,  from  the  relative  situation  of  the 
belligerents,  the  extermination  of  the  unsuccessful  insiurgents  became 
not  a  result  of  remote  or  possible,  but  of  probable  and  proximate  oc- 
currence, the  forbearance  of  Russia  from  interference  in  the  contest 
could,  unless  the  common  sympathies  of  our  nature  be  wholly  excluded 
from  the  motives  by  which  nations  are  to  be  influenced,  no  longer  be 
expected.  The  interference,  however,  of  Russia,  under  such  circum- 
stances of  religious  and  political  excitement,  could  not  be  looked  on 
with  indifference  by  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  and  least  of  all  by 
Great  Britain,  who,  as  protector  of  the  Ionian  Islands  had  a  political 
existence  in  the  scene  of  war ;  and,  as  the  first  naval  and  commercial 
power  of  Europe,  had  the  most  direct  interest  in  the  maritime  tran- 
quillity of  the  Mediterranean.  To  demand,  on  the  letter  of  treaties, 
the  continued  forbearance  of  Russia,  would  almost  have  been  an  insult 
to  the  sovereign  and  his  people ;  and  the  only  alternative  was,  by  ad- 
mitting the  necessity  of  interference  between  the  Sultan  and  his  re- 
volted provinces,  and  by  substituting  negotiation  for  force,  at  once  to 
satisfy  Russia  and  to  save  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  modified  inde- 
pendence of  the  Morea  and  the  Islands  was  obviously  the  only  mea- 
sure by  which  these  objects  could  be  attained.  To  conduct  such  a 
negotiation  to  a  fhvourable  result  required  diplomatic  ability  and 
personal  influence.  These  qualities  were  found  united  in  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  the  protocol  of  the  4th  of  April  1826  was  signed  at 
6t.  Petersburgh.  The  substance  of  that  important  document  was  as 
follows : — That  the  mediation  of  England,  which  had  been  solicited  by 
the  Greeks,  and  offered  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  should  proceed  upon 
the  basis,  that  the  Greeks  should  hold  feudally  under  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  and  that  the  ttibute  to  be  paid  by  them  should  be  fixed,  once 
and  for  ever,  by  common  accord.  That  the  co-existence  of  the  Turks 
and  the  Greeks  in  the  Morea  and  the  Islands  being  subject  to  incon- 
venience, a  valuation  should  be  made  of  the  Turkish  property  therein, 
and  the  same  paid  by  the  Greeks  to  the  Turkish  proprietors.  That 
the  public  authorities  should  be  named  by  the  Greeks,  reserving,  how- 
ever, to  the  Porte  a  share  in  the  nomination ;  and  that  the  Greeks 
ahould  enjoy  freedom  of  religion  and  commerce,  and  a  separate  and 
independent  Administration.  A  provision  was  made  for  the  period  at 
which  Russia  should  actually  take  part  in  the  Mediation.  In  the  event 
of  the  Mediation  being  refused  by  the  Porte,  it  was  agreed  that  what- 
ever might  be  the  relations  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  with  the  Turkish 
Government,  Russia  and  Great  Britain  would  still  consider  the  terms 
of  the  above  arrangement  as  the  basis  of  the  pacification  to  be  effected 
by  them,  jointly  or  separately,  and  that  no  opportunity  should  be  lost 
of  employing  their  influence  for  that  purpose.  The  protocol  farther 
contained  a  disclaimer  of  all  views  of  territorial  aggrandisement,  or  of 
exclusive  commercial  advantages  for  the  subjects  of  the  contracting 
parties,  ^i^  Britannic  Majesty  was  farther  at  liberty  to  communicate 
this  arrangement  to  the  Cabinets  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Paris,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  their  participation  in  the  same,  and  joint  guarantee 
.with  Russia  in  the  proposed  reconcililition  between  Turkey  and  Greece, 
— hia  Britannic  Majesty  himself  not  being  able  to  participate  in  the 
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guarsntee.  Such  were  tbe  principleB  adopted  in  the*  Pfotocol  of  the 
4tfa  of  Aprfl  1826  ;  and  the  object  immediately  obtained  was  the  pre* 
vention  of  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  It  wiU  be  observed,  that 
while  the  basis  of  reconciliation  between  the  Ottoman  Porte  and  the 
Greek  insurgents  was  very  clearly  defined,  no  mode  of  joint  accom- 
plishment beyond  that  of  negotiation  was  contracted  for.  We  have 
used  the  expression  "joint  accomplishment,"  because  it  would  appear 
that  a  change  in  the  relations  of  Russia  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  was  con- 
templated as  a  consequence  of  a  refusal  by  the  latter  power  of  the 
proffered  Mediation.  The  pacific  character  of  the  Protocol  produced 
a  remark  from  an  eminent  continental  statesman,  that  it  was  **  a  still-born 
child."  We  must,  however,  consider  the  remark  inapplicable,  inasmuch 
as  the  Protocol  committed  Russia  to  a  definite  proceeding  for  the  paci- 
fication of  Greece,  obtained  a  solemn  disavowal  of  any  prospective  ter- 
ritorial aggrandisement,  and  sanctioned  the  direct  interference  and  con- 
trol of  Great  Britain  in  the  final  reconciliation  of  the  belligerent  parties. 
Ready  or  voluntary  assent,  on  the  part  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  to  the 
propositions  contained  in  the  Protocol,  offensive  as  they  were  to  his 
pride  as  a  sovereign,  and  to  his  religious  principles  as  Uie  head  of  the 
Mahomedan  faith,  must  have  been  considered  by  the  contracting  par- 
ties themselves  extremely  doubtful ;  and  as  the  Protocol  could  not  be 
held  to  take  away  right  of  interposition  in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  pre- 
viously possessed  by  Russia,  the  contingency  of  armed  interference  by 
the  latter  power  was  proportionately  probable. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  diplomatic  acts  of  the  following  year. 
The  question  then  arose  to  the  Ministers  of  this  country,  whether  the 
principal  opinion  in  accomplishing  the  reconciliation  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  case  of  armed  interference,  or  whether  Russia  should  be 
left  to  eflfect  the  establishment  of  Greek  independence,  and  the  security 
of  the  Greek  religion,  by  directing  the  force  of  the  Government  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  nation  against  the  weak  but  sanguinary  oppressors 
of  their  common  faith.  Had  the  latter  alternative  been  adopted,  the 
Protocol  might  indeed  have  been  called  "  a  still-bom  child."  When 
the  Crescent  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  Greek  Cross,  and  when 
Russia  could  have  said  "  Alone  I  did  it,"  what  but  the  armed  and  con- 
federate nations  of  Europe  could  then  have  pressed  the  basis  of  the 
Protocol,  on  a  youthful  and  Christian  Emperor,  flushed  with  military 
and  religious  triumph.  In  our  opinion,  the  principle  of  joint  inter- 
ference was  wisely  extended  by  the  Treaty  of  London,  of  July.  1827, 
and  the  participation  of  France  in  that  Treaty,  while  it  rendered  the 
accomplishment  of  reconciliation  between  the  belligerento  less  burthen- 
some  to  the  contracting  parties,  and  by  giving  the  proposal  a  more 
general  and  European  clukracter,  made  it  less  offensive  to  the  Sultan, 
unquestionably  still  &rther  eommitted  Russia  to  forbearance  from 
designs  of  separate  aggrandisement,  or  of  infliction  upon  Turkey, 
beyond  the  recognised  necessity  of  the  case. 

We  have  thus  shortly  examined  the  general  reasons  by  which  the 
condnct  of  Ministers,  in  contracting  the  engagemenu  of  the  Treaty  of 
London,  may  be  justified.  There  are,  however,  other  important  cir- 
cumstances, special  to  the  commercial  and  political  interests  of  the 
British  Empire,  that  rendered  the  reconciliation  between  the  Turks  a 
I  of  immediate  and  indispensable  urgency.    The  protectorate  of  the 
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Ionian  Islands  has  brought  Great  Britain  into  direct  contact  with 
the  Greeks  and  insular  posses^ibns  of  the  Grand  Seignior.  Little 
more  than  a  century  had  elapsed  since  the  inhabitants  of  Insular  and 
Feloponnesian  Greece  had  b^n  under  the  common  rule  of  a  Christian 
power.  The  decay  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  and  the  indifference  of  the 
great  European  States  to  its  interests,  had  permitted  the  gradual  en- 
croachments of  the  Ottoman  Empire ;  but  the  recollection  of  compara- 
tively recent  conquest  still  survived  among  the  Greeks,  and  the  hap- 
pier condition  of  the  Ionian  Islands  had  not  divested  their  inhabitants 
of  sympathy  with  the  sufierings  of  their  less  fortunate  brethren.  Ac- 
tuated, therefore,  by  such  feelmgs,  the  population  of  these  islands,  from 
the  declaration  of  independence  by  the  authorities  at  Patras  in  1821, 
openly  avowed  and  practically  evinced  their  fixed  determination  to  take 
part  with  the  Greeks  in  their  struggle.  In  all  the  works  upon  the  war  in 
Greece^  whether  written  by  Philo-Turks,  or  Phil-Hellenes,  there  is  am- 
ple proof  that  the  most  vigorous  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  Ionian  Go- 
vernment were  unkble  to  repress  this  spirit.  Assistance  in  fiffht,  and 
asylum  in  defeat,  were  afforded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ionian  Islanda ; 
and  to  the  latter  the  Government  itself,  even  while  labouring  to  main- 
tain neutrality,  was  compelled  to  contribute ;  for  example,  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  manuscript  account  now  before  us,  we  can  state  that,  "As 
early  in  the  contest  as  the  summer  of  1823,  the  Island  of  Calamos  was 
assigned  for  the  reception  of  those  unfortunate  persons  whom  the  cala- 
mity of  war  compelled  to  fly  from  their  country,  chieflv  from  Arta,  Li- 
vadia,  aAd  parts  of  Albania ;  their  numbers  fluctuated  m>m  one  to  three 
tliousand  persons,  chiefly  women  and  children  of  all  ages.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1825,  when,  afler  the  capture  of  Navarino,  the  Turks  succeeded 
generally  in  the  Morea,  and  penetrating  to  Navarino,  occupied  almost 
the  whole  of  the  sea-coast  of  Albania,  the  number  of  fugitive  Greeks 
who  sought  refuge  in  Calamos  increased  to  many  thousands.  On  the 
dlst  of  March  1826,  there  were  in  the  island  1816  males,  6771 
females,  69S8  children,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  population,  which 
did  not  exceed  a  thousand  persons.  A  fever  soon  manifested  itself 
amongst  them,  and  orders  were  given  (by  the  Ionian  Government)  for 
the  immediate  establishment  of  an  hospital  for  the  reception  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifly  of  the  worst  cases,  at  a  first  cost  of  probably  10001. 
Extra  medical  men  were  obtained  for  the  whole  population,  at  a 
monthly  expense  of  45/.  The  subsistence  of  the  sick  at  the  hospital 
was 'estimated  at  about  120/.  monthly.  It  was  recommended  that  a 
provision  of  rations  for  about  2000  individuals,  absolutely  destitute, 
"shmild  be  made  at  a  monthly  cost  of  nearly  800/. ;  so  that,  besides^the 
first  cost  of  the  hospital,  bedding,  &c.  the  monthly  expense  to  Govern- 
ment became  1000/.  It  was  impossible  at  first  to  get  the  exact  num- 
ber of  sick  anyMay  in  Calamos  ;  but  from  the  10th  to  the  16th  of  June 
1826,  the  total  was  486;  from  the  17th  to  the  2dd,  349;  from  the 
24th  to  the  80th,  407 ;  from  the  1st  to  the  6th  of  July,  281 ;  from  the 
7th  to  the  18th,  228;  and  from  the  14th  to  the  20th,  2S7.*'  Here, 
therefore,  we  see  a  burthen  practically  imposed  upon  our  Government, 
and  upon  the  finances  of  England,  {for  the  whole  bf  this  expenditure 
was  defrayed  by  bills  on  the  Treasury  in  London,)  in  consequence  of 
the  war  in  Greece,  which  the  further  and  complete  success  of  the 
Egyptian  expedition  was  certain  to  augment.     And  from  whom  was  re- 
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imb^rsement  of  tbia  expense,  inevitable  from  bumaDiiy,  if  not  from 
policyi  towards  our,  Ionian  subjects,  to  be  obtained?     Not,  certainly > 
from  tbe  Turks ;  for  to  them  the  death  of  these  unfortunate  and  help- 
less fugitives  would  have  been  acceptable.   It  may  also  be  asked,  whe- 
ther security  against  a  repetition  of  similar  horrors,  and  consequent 
disbursements,  could  reasonably  be  expected  from  any  other  measure, 
except  the  recognised  independence  of  the  Morea  and  the  Islands  ? 
The  extermination  and  deportation  of  the  inhabitants,  were  certainly 
alternatives  which  Mahometan  cruelty  might  have  perpetrated,  and 
phlegmatic  diplomacy  might  have  sanctioned*  but  which  Russia,  from 
community  of  religion^  would  have  opposed^  and  which  England,  from 
combined  motives  of  humanity  and  local  policy,  could  scarcely  have 
suffered.     We  shall  now  advert  to  tlie  injury  inflicted  upon  the  British 
commerce  by  the  continuance  of  hostilities  in  the  Mediterranean;  and 
from  that  consideration  alone,  the  enforcement  of  reconciliation  between 
the  belligerents,  ia  stipulated  in  the  Treaty  of  London}  might,  in  our 
judgment,  be  amply  justified.    The  geographical  positioA  of  the  thea- 
tre of  war,  and'  the  participation  of  the  islands  19  the  insurrection,  had 
given  a  maritime  character  to  the  contest ;  and  as  that  conquest  began, 
and  continued  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  in  separate  and  independent  ar- 
maments, the  control  of  a  regular  Government  over  individual  proceed- 
ings, was  not  to  be  expected.   The  employment,  too,  of  the  merchant- 
ships  of  the  different  European  nations,  as  transports,  by  the  Turkish 
Government,  placed  those  vessels,  to  the  exasperated  feelings  of  the 
Greeks,  in  ihe  situation  of  auxiliaries  to  the  enemy ;  against  whom, 
therefore,  a  prima  facie  case  of  justifiable  hostility  might,  to  such  indif- 
ferent reasoners  on  the  Law  of  Nations,  appear  to  exist.     To  all  this 
we  must  £urly  add  the  ordinary  appetite  for  plunder  comnum  to  half« 
civilised  men  in  all  times  and  places.     The  Mediterranean  and  Archi- 
pelago were  so  infested  with  pirates,  as  to  inflict  the  most  serious  in- 
jury upon  British  commerce ;  and  as  the  same  Greek  vessels  were  not 
unfrequently  and  alternately  engaged  in  both  pursuits,  that  of  plunder, 
and  hostility  against  the  Turk,  the  difficulty  of  adopting  any  distinct 
course  of  prevention  was  materially  increased.     It  must  also  be  recol- 
lected that  circumstances  had  forced  upon  the  British  Goveriunepit,  in 
1823,  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  a  Greek  flag,  by  admitting^  right 
to  blockade  the  ports  and  fleets  of  the  belligerents*    Redress,  tt^^foxe, 
for  the  loss  of  British  property,  from  piracies  committed  by  .Yj^^s^l^  un- 
der the  Greek  flag,  could  not  have  been  demajofled/rom  tjbe  ,Qttp|y^yl 
Porte,  by  whom  such  a  flag  was  not  recognise^  t  ^^  Y^^  ^  xficnxnwfie 
of  the  outrage  could  not  effectually  haVe  been  prevented*  ?vitbQU<;a 
general  and.  indiscriminate  seizcvre  of  all  the  artned  Ves^ls  p^  01^  if  npt 
of  Vnb,  belligerents.    This  would  surely  not  tnive  been  a  less  extraor- 
dinary ^  burthensome  operation  for  Great  Britain,  than  participation 
in.  the  Treaty  of  London,  which  stipulates  for  the  joint  aceomplishmait, 
by  Russia  and  France,  of  pacification  between  the  contending  parties, — a 
result  by  which  the  security  of  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Medi- 
terranean Archipelago  must  indisputably  be  restored. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  bring  before  our  readers  the  principles 
of  the  Law  of  Nations,  to  which  the  Treaty  of  London  may  be  referred. 
We  have  called  their  attention  to  the  motives  of  feeling,  policy,  and  ne- 
cessity, by  which  we  may  presume  that  the  contracting  parties  have 
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been  more  or  less  influenced  ;  and  we  shall  conclude  our  obtenrationi 
hj  pointing  out  shortly  the  probable  effect  of  the  execution  of  the  ati^ 
pulations  of  the  Treaty  upon  the  general  interests  of  Europe,  and 
upon  the  Turkish  Empire  itself.  As  the  political  condition  of  the  Mo« 
rea  and  the  Islands  will  approach  much  nearer  to  absolute  independence 
than  that  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  fewer  causes  of  dispute  between 
the  paramount  and  feudatory  states  actually  exist,  and,  consequently, 
fewer  occasions- of  real  or  pretended  interference  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
tecting authority  can  possibly  arise.  The  right  of  protection,  moteover, 
being  vested  in  an  union  of  great  European  powers,  is  less  subject  to  th6 
suspicion  of  being  asserted  for  purposes  of  ambition ;  and  the  chance  of  dfs<- 
turbance  to  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe,  on  that  account,  is  material- 
ly diminished.  We  will  add,  that  as  the  political  independence  of  the  Mo- 
rea  and  Islands  (ultimately  bringing  with  it  improvement  in  government 
and  municipal  institutions)  must  ameliorate  the  condition,  and  give  full 
developement  to  the  industry  and  enterprise,  of  the  inhabitants,  the  in- 
tercourse with  the  new  state  must  become  more  valuable  to  this  and  all 
other  commercial  countries.  To  Europe  therefore,  generally,  the  pacific 
cation  of  Greece,  proposed  by  the  Allied  Powers,  can  bring  no  ground 
of  real  apprehension  ;  while  its  consequences  are  the  immediate  satia* 
faction  of  the  demands  of  humanity,  and  the  future  improvement  of  a 
very  interesting  quarter  of  Christendom.  In  regard  to  the  oontiniiaaoa 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe,  and  to  its  capacity  of  resisting  any 
schemes  of  conquest  which  the  present  or  future  monarchs  of  Russia 
may  entertain,  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  the  direct  separatioh 
of  provinces,  which  it  required  little  encouragement  from  Russia  to 
place  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  can  operate  as  a  diminution  of  defen- 
sive strength :  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  assumed  that  Russia  will 
have  lost  one  of  the  modes  of  attack  upon  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and 
that  the  establishment  of  a  Christian  government  for  European  Turkey, 
under  the  sole  protectorate  of  Russia  (a  favourite  object  with  the  Cabinet 
of  St.  Petersburgh,)  has  been  taken  from  the  range  of  probability.  It 
is  certainly  to  be  lamented  that  the  view  taken  by  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment of  the  right  or  expediency  o£  interference  between  the  Turks  and 
Greeks,  should  have  differed  from  that  of  the  parties  to  the  Treaty  of 
London ;  but  neither  the  feelings  nor  interests  of  that  power  were  so 
mixed  up  with  the  progress  or  result  of  the  contest  as  those  of  Russia 
and  Great  Britain  ;  and  it  therefore,  perhaps,  neither  accorded  with  the 
principles  of  its  foreign  policy,  nor  the  maxims  of  its  domestic  organi- 
sation, to  co-operate  with  the  insurgent  provinces  in  a  struggle  to  eman- 
cipate themselves  from  the  jurisdiction  of  a  nation  that  still  ruled  them 
with  all  the  character  of  a  foreign  conqueror.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
avoid,  in  viewing  this  important  subject,  either  the  language  or  the 
prejudices  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  different  authors  who  have  writ- 
•  ten  on  the  war  in  Greece ;  but  we  cannot  pretend  to  divest  ourselves  of 
satis&ction  at  the  prospects  which  the  independence  of  Greece  holds 
out  of  rescuing  Christian  countries,  favoured  by  nature  and  hallowed 
by  genius,  from  positive  misery,  and  hitherto  hopeless  degradation. 

Six  months  have  elapsed  since  the  above  observations  on  the  Treaty 
of  London  were  written ;  and  although  the  question  at  issue  has  been 
complicated  by  the  introduction  of  a  separate  ground  of  war  between 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  Sultan,  yet,  as  the  former  monarch  has 
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dvlincUy  expressed  his  continued  adherence  to  the  engagements  con- 
uacced  by  the  three  great  powers  under  the  Treaty  of  London,  this  ge* 
nc9Ral  applicability  of  the  argument  remains  unaffected.  The  address 
of  the  Sultan  to  his  subjects,  upon  which  the  separate  ground  of  war 
chiefly  rests,  must^  as  matter  of  diplomatic  controversy,  be  admitted  to 
bear  the  construction  given  to  it  by  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgfa ;  at 
the  same  time,  the  equitable  and  operative  construction  of  that  docu- 
meDt«as  well  as  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Sultan  immediately  subae* 
quent  to  theBattleof  Navarino,  ought  to  be,  and  might  have  been,  go« 
▼ersed  by  a  fair  consideration  for  the  peculiar  and  semi-barbaroua 
character  of  the  Turkish  Government:  that  consideration,  if  allowed 
more  weight  in  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh,  would  have  left  the 
general  question  free  from  the  complication  of  a  war  commenced  on 
distinct  and  individual  grounds,  and  therefore  requiring  separate 
arrangements  for  the  maintenance  of  future  tranquillity,  and  separate 
compensations  for  past  injuries  and  hostilities.  In  justice,  howefver,  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
no  ordinary  degree  of  prudence  and  forbearance  was  required  to  resist 
a  sympathy  with  the  national  feelings  on  the  issue  of  the  Turkish  pnn 
cbmation. 

In  Russia,  the  liberation  of  Greece,  or  rather  tlie  vindication  of  the 
wrongs  of  the  Greek  Church,  excites  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  aH 
classes  in  the  nation  and  the  army,  from  the  Emperor  to  the  soldier  and 
peasant.  Ambition  is  thus  stimulated,  and  even  disguised  by  a  higher 
motive;  and  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  the  diplomatic  fetters  of  the 
Treaty  of  London  should  have  been  at  first  joyfully  shaken  off  by  the 
Cruaadors  of  the  Greek  Cross,  burning  for  conflict  with  the  barbarian 
t3rrants  of  Constantinople.  Constantinople,  the  monument  for  centuries 
g£  Christian  degradation  and  of  Mahomedan  triumph,  would  indeed  be 
the  spolia  opima  of  a  Russian  army ;  and,  unquestionably.  Napoleon,  at 
the  head  of  the  legions  of  France,  could  not  have  resisted  an  equivalent 
temptation.  The  obstacles,  however^  to  the  successful  issue  of  such  an 
undertaking  are  to  Russia  so  considerable,  as  to  subdue  the  most  ad- 
venturous spirit  in  her  army  and  councils  to  more  moderate  pretensions. 
It  would  be  idle  to  imagine  that  the  Turks  are,  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  equal  to  a  contest  with  the  courage  and  discipline  of  the  Russian 
army,  perhaps  yielding  in  those  qualities  to  none  in  Europe ;  but  the 
great  and  almost  insuperable  difficulty,  is  the  supply  of  die  invading 
army  through  provinces  upon  which  the  misgovernment  of  centuries 
has  inflicted  all  the  evils  of  sterility.  Travellers  passing  through  Bul- 
garia and  Romelia  are,  except  in  the  principal  towns,  ill  supplied  with 
the  common  necessaries  of  life ;  and  but  little  efibrt  on  the  part  of  the 
Turks  is  required  to  place  those  scanty  sources  of  supply  beyond  the 
reach  of  an  enemy.  Similar  difficulties  existed  in  the  military  opera- 
tions of  the  Russians  in  their  Persian  campaigns ;  but  the  enemy  was 
decidedly  inferior  in  military  qualities  to  the  Turks,  and  the  scene  of 
war  presented  fewer  defensible  points,  whether  natural  Obstacles  from 
mountains  and  rivers  be  considered,  or  towns  capable  of  protracted  re- 
sistance. In  the  result,  however,  of  the  Persian  war,  we  may  look  for 
what  may  be  the  ultimate  pretensions  of  the  Cabinet  of  St  Peters- 
burgh —  indemnification  for  the  expenses  of  war  provoked  by  the 
folly  of  a  barbarian  government.     From  the  Shah  of  Persia,  Russia  re- 
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ceived  indemQification  in  cession  of  territory  and  payxBcnt  of  money ; 
but  the  Russian  battalions  had  possession  of  the  second  eity  in  Persia, 
and  bad  nearly  annihilated  the  best  and  anly  disposable  army.  The 
effect  of  both  these  sufficiently  appalling  events  waa  heightened  by  the 
want  of  energy  in  the  characters  of  the  King  of  Persia  and  of  the 
Prince  Abbas  Meerza* 

In  the  present  conflict^  tbe^efileaof  the  Balkare  have  to  be  passed, 
with  all  the  impediinenfes  of  a  large  army ;  Shumla  and  Adrianople 
cannot  be  overlooked ;  and  the  capability  of  resistance  in  Constanti- 
nople itself  probably  exceeds  the  whole  defensible  strength  of  the  Per- 
sian Empire ;  but,  above  all,  the  personal  qualities  of  Sultan  Mahmood, 
not  unworthy  the  best  dayS'  of  the  House  c^  Ocfaman^  ensure  the  vigo- 
rous application  of  his  resooroes  to  the  defence  of  his  European  pro- 
vinces and  capital.  On  the  whole,  therefiore,  we  have  a  right  to  infer 
that  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  slowness  of  the  progress 
towards  success,  will  induce  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh  to  fall 
back  upon  the  Treaty  of  London,  and  the  results  contemplated  therein, 
as  the  most  probable  tetinfioaftion  of  the  present  hostilities ;  while  those 
hostilities,  togefther  tHth  the  destmction  of  the  fleet  at  Navarino,  roust 
convince  the  Sultan  that,  although  the  Contracting  Powers  may  still  ac- 
cept his  consent  to  the  proposed  independence  of  the  Morea  and  the 
Islands,  any  farther  attempt  on  his  part  to  resist  that  measure  will  not 
be  permitted,  and  would  be  wholly  unavailing.  The  Treaty  of  London 
will  thus  receive  its  accomplishment  in  the  pacification  of  Greece  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  European  Turkey. 


THE    SANCTUARY. 

In  Israel  was  many  a  Refuge  Citv, 
Whereto  the  blameless  homicide  might  flee^ 

And  daim  protection^  sustenance,  and  pity^ 
Safe  fipom  the  blood-avenger^s  enmity^ 

Until  the  law's  acquittal  sent  hhn  thence^ 
Free  from  offence. 

Round  old  cathedral,  ahbey'^diurch,  and  palace^ 

IHd  we  eatselves  a  sanctuary  draw. 
Wihcfa.  Ao  attrn  creditor  oould  glut  his  malice, 

And  eveM  43rivunals  might  brave  the  law ; 
Forjudge  nor  justice  in  tJiut  cliarter'd  verge 
Their  righu  could  urge. 

Those  t^ei  ure  gone :  felons  iuid  knavish  debtors 
Mny  mourn  Uie  chaiigc^  but  who  1)ewails  their  case? 

For  \v\iy  fcihouM  Ood  and  King  be  made  abettors 
Of  giiilt  and  fmud — tlie  chamjnoas  of  the  base  ? 

Never  may  gucb  n  dcaecratiOD  stain, 
*Viir  knd  ag^jln  ! 

But  all  are  not  divested  of  then*  charter : 
One  refuge  still  is  left  for  human  woes. 

Victim  of  care!  or  Persec^i^on's  martyr! 
Who  seek'st  a  sure  asylum  from  thy  foes. 

Learn  that  the  holiest,  safest,  purest,  best. 
Is  man's  own  breast ! 
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There  is  a  solemn  Sanctuary  founded 
By  God  himfielf,— -not  for  tran^r^rs  meant ; 

But  that  the  man  oppress^d^  the  spirit-wounded^ 
AadoH  beneath  the  worid's  injustice  bent,  ••) 

Migibt  tarn  fivm  outwwd  wTongr  tofmoil,  and  din> 

.  .  To  peace  within.— 


Each  bosom  is  a  temple ;  when  its  altar. 

The  living  heart,  i»uiiproftmed*aildpum,  ' 
Its  veige  is  haUowed :  jsoheneed  fear  «r  falter 

Who  thither  fly^iia^an  hA  leeure, 
.  Wiiuiui&  above  a  world  o'erwhaUa'd  with  wrath. 
Its  peaceful  paUu 

O  Bower efBlks!  OBaniAuaryliolyl 
'  Terrestisal  antepast  of  faeavemy  joy  1 
Never,  oh!  never^ may  misdeed  or  fol^ 

My  claim  to  thy  beatitudes  destroy  \ 
Still  mav  t  keep  this  Paradise  unloet^     '     v    * 
'Where'er  I'm  tost.  . 

£'enia  the  £Mi,  the  spirit  dieMbodlad*  .1 

Uncheofc'd  by  time  and  q^aee,  Bsayrmareli^f «     <>•   i 

In  sHeat  awe  to  commune  with  the  (xotiiead>--!;    .r  .  ., 
Or  the  Millenium  Reign  anticipate,   .       . 

When  earth  shall  be  all  sanctity  and  love, 
like  Heaven  above. 

How  sweet  to  turn  &om  anguish,  guilt,  and  madnei»»-' 
From  scenes  where  strife  and  tumult  never  cease^T— , . 

To  that  Elvsian  world  of  bosom'd  gladness. 
Where  all  is  silence,  charity,  and  peace  ; 

And,  shelter'd  from  the  storm,  the  soul  may  rest 
On  its  own  nest ! 

When,  spleenful  as  the  senative  Mimosa, 
We  shrink  fron^  winter's  touch  and  nature's  gloom. 

There  may  we  conjure  up  a  Vallombrosa, 
Where  groves  and  bowers  in  summer  beauty  bloom. 

And  the  heart  dances  in  tiie  sunny  glade 
Fancy  has  made. 

But,  would  we  dedicate  to  nobler  uses 

This  boeom  Sanctuary,  let  as  tfane      > 
Hallow  our  hearts  from  ail  the  worid'e  abukm'; 

While  high  and  charitaUe  tiiDV^ts  amd  pvay^r. 
May  teach  us  gratitude  to  Ood,  combined 
With  love  of  kind. 

Reader !  this  is  no  lav  unfelt  and  hoUow.. 

But  prompted  by  the  hapj^y,  natefol.^eaijtr 
Of  one  who,  hating  humbfy  triea  to  follo^        1 

The  path  he  counseb,  would  to  thee  Impact 
The  Ibve  and  holy  quiet  which  have  blest; 

His  own  cafan  breast.  H. 
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RofHan  Society.— The  Famify  of  Spmn.—Godoyf  Prince  of  the  Peace, 

SfC.  4^« 

"  Per  far  ottimo  on  se,  convien  diifarlo.** — Alfieri. 

Thb  first  thing  I  saw^  on  turning  the  Capitol^  was  a  good  living  comment 
on  the  Allien  fortunes  of  the  Forum.  The  Corso  was  fuU— it  was  the  be- 
witching hour  of  the  evening  promenade.  Cavalieri,  ices,  hune  horses,  shat- 
tered caritilleSy  were  in  requisition.  I  could  write  a  volume  on  such  glories^ 
and  still  leave  them  inexhaustible.  The  pleasures  of  the  Corso  are  the  only 
little  ripple  on  the  glassy  tide,  the  ''  moUe  e  lieto"  of  an  Italian  ezistenGe, 
and  just  sufficient  to  give  that  joy  io  their  external  sensibilities  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  keep  in  current  their  health  and  spirits.  They  come  out  hero, 
after  a  lounging  morning  in  their  cool  rambling  palaces,  whilst  day  is  still 
visible  on  the  summits  of  the  city,  but  not  to  be  seen  or  see ;— twilight  has  al- 
ready begun  below.  The  Italian  is  not  vain :  she  cares  for  one  only  in  Aa 
crowd ;  passion  supersedes  every  thing,—* and  where  is  the  Italian  who  is  Mt 
either  in,  or  about  to  be,  in  love  ? 

I  had  not  advanced  very  far,  and  was  grieving  over  the  nanownees  of  tlie 
streets,  and  the  inequality  of  the  footway,  in  the  true  complaining  ^irit  of 
an  £ngli8hman,  when  I  percaved  a  sort  of  gash  or  interval  m  the  processiim. 
I  made  an  effort  to  cross,  but,  to  my  great  delight,  was  stopped  by  a  monster 
of  an  equipage,  which  I  saw  bearing  uowly  down  upon  me  through  the  dost, 
with  six  horses,  black,  dra^like,  and  colossal;  interminable  traces;  and  a 
large  lumbering  vehicle  behmd  them,  adorned  with  a  race  of  solemn-looking 
domestics,  hal&lost  in  cocked  hats  and  jack-boots  of  portentous  dimensiofia. 
This  was  followed  by  a  second,  and  a  third;  and  then,  at  some  distance,  by 
the  crowd.  As  th^  passed,  the  passengers  took  off  their  hats,  whispered 
behind  me,  ''  La  sua  Maesta,"  and  went  on.  It  was  the  family  and  suite 
of  the  King  of  Spain,  the  Spanish  ex-Count  Charles  and  his  Queen,  the 

Sueen  of  Etruria,  the  Duchess  of  Chably,  &c.  on  their  evening  drive.  These 
ree  carriages,  which  contain  as  many  establishments,  I  soon  found  to  be  an 
important  portion  of  every  ceremony  at  Rome.  Its  ruins  cannot  be  more  ap- 
propriately tenanted:  the  immense  cemetery  requires  such  spectres^  to  give 
It  its  proper  effect. 

Rome,  however,  regards  the  matter  in  a  better  light.  She  figures  herself, 
amongst  her  many  other  titles  to  the  gratitude  of  mankind,  on  beiiv  the 
neutral  ground,  on  which,  like  Ilia  of  old,  the  rumours  and  hostilities  of  for- 
tune, as  well  as  men,  are  fieited  to  expire.  She  has  been  long  celebrated  for 
the  wings  of  protection  whieh  she  extends  to  the  lame  and  blind ;  the  '^  in- 
valids'* of  broken  down  dynasties.  Alfieri  said  of  Prussia,  ihat  it  was  one 
great  barrack — Rome  is  one  entire  convent,  where  names  little  less  noted 
fiian  those  of  Charles  V.  may  gradually  let  themselves  down  into  happiness 
and  obscurity  finrni  the  worship  and  envy  of  mankind.  The  cells  were  pretty 
well  occupied  when  I  saw  them;  the  hospital  had  supplicants  from  almost 
every  quarter  of  the  earth.  Here  decay  is  a  matter  of  course:  no  one  is 
ashamed  of  the  Imbecilities  ef  okl  age,  when  every  thing  is  mouldering  and 
dying  around  one.  Reverses  are  no  great  surprises  or  stimulants  to  a  man 
who  all  the  morning  has  been  sitting  on  the  shattered  Colossi  of  the  CsBsare. 
I  was  much  edified  by  the  proeesswn :  it  is  moral  and  consoling ;— such  a 
dance  of  death,  if  studied  in  the  proper  spirit,  would  be  wor&  half  the 
Sunday  sermons  of  England.  The  little  greatness  of  courts  is  here  made  a 
subject  of  tangible  experiment.  Democrats  and  Royalists  cannot  get  into  a 
a  better  lecture-room :  they  may  here  throw  off  respectively  a  portion  of  their 
ultraism,  and  learn  to  salute  each  other's  prejudices  with  dvinty. 

One  of  the  most  notable  of  these  performers  was  this  very  sovereign  of 
whom  I  have  been  speaking,  and  his  family.  He  had  been  fildied  of  his 
crown  by  better  or  less  conscientious  players,  and  bowed  his  head  as  to 
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the  sacrifice  with  becoming  resignation.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome^  his 
most  Catholic  £x-Maiesty  found,  in  the  centre  of  catholidtjr,  a  sort  of 
aecQod  home.  Like  his  hrother  of  Sardinia^  he  was  much  fitter  for  a  cloister 
tiian  A  court,  and  the  transition  from  sach  a  court  as  that  of  Spain>  to  such  a 
cloister  as  that  of  Rome>  was  not  very  violent.  €k>vemraent  in  despotisms^ 
is  little  more  than  the  iiirnishinff  and  ordering  of  a  pahice,  the  fears  or  hopes 
of  a  public  entertainment,  revomtions  in  the  feathers  and  epaulettes  of  the 
royal  guard,  and  playing  head  buffoon  in  one's  own  burletta.  In  these  par- 
ticulars, thou^  on  a  souiller  scale,  Rome  gave  as  much  occupation  to  Charles 
as  such  a  man  could  reasonably  digest :  he  had  his  straw  sceptre,  his  epitome 
of  a  court,  his  silence,  his  «mM0,lu8  majesty,  a  good  table,  plenty  of  praj^er, 
and  sleep.  The  famUv  partook  of  the  virtues  and  amusements  of  their  chie£ 
It  was  an  eating,  drinking,  praying,  promenading  family,  in  the  most  inflex« 
ible  sense  of  the  word.  £verv  thin^  was  done  in  the  subliioe  of  Spanish  so- 
lemnity— ^Don  Quixote  and  nis  gnm  genius  presided  throughout.  They 
were  harmless  and  inane,  and  very  much  respected.  The  Romans,  court 
and  all,  idlowed  them  to  nibble  away  life,  without  the  slightest  interference : 
they  like  quiet  themselves,  and  tmnk  it,  like  the  TvoSm,  a  great  virtue  in 
others.  The  three  carriages,  and  the  three  establishments,  were  therefore  per* 
mitted  to  be  happy  after  Uieir  own  way ;  and  nothing  more  exacted  from  them, 
even  by  public  opinion,  than  that  thev  should  roU  processionally  dull  throu^ 
the  Ccorso  every  day— on  every  fete-day  that  they  should  pray  and  exhibit, 
and  then  retire,  eat  and  sleep,  if  so  tiiey  deemed  proper,  until  they,  with 
othar  decorations,  should  be  again  called  fiir. 

This  was  Uie  character  they  maintained  for  many  years,  without  deviation 
or  reproach,  at  Rome,  and  the  account  given,  without  any  circumlocution, 
by  its  inhabitants.  The  Romans  are  not  Aristocrats,  nor  Royalists,  nor  even 
Papists.  They  call  a  king,  a  king— but  also  a  man,  a  man.  They  will  not 
go  nome,  after  shaking  hands  with  royalty,,  and  say  as  they  did  in  Ireland, 
during  the  crisis  of  its  ultra  loyalty  fever,  "  We  will  never  wash  them  more." 
Get  uem  once  on  a  dissection  of  their  superiors,  and  they  will  peel  you  off 
all  their  qualities  of  ceremony  and  gala,  as  they  call  them,  until  tney  come  to 
the  kernel  of  the  naked  and  unsophisticated  man,  with  as  little  compunction 
as  a  diild  the  gold  and  tinsel  firom  its  gingerbread.  John  Bull,  when  put  to 
ity  by  being  refused  a  place,  or  over^taxea,  wUl  now  and  then  growl,  and  do 
as  much;  but  then  see  the  noble  beast  the  next  day  roll  and  romp  before  a 
Tory  lord,  and  the  lord  himself  before  a  hifh  churcfaiman.  £nglishmen  either 
hiss  or  cheer;  the  Roman  is  perfectly  mdifferent.  I  do  not  know  that 
any  one  suffers  from  such  apatiiy :  people,  when  left  to  themselves,  will  com- 
monly reflect,  and  vanity  at  last  expires  from  want  of  fuel  and  excitation. 
Ex^ongs  are,  in  general,  well  conducted ;  and  the  people,  respecting  suck 
conduct,  are  wise  enough  not  to  abuse  their  familiarity. 

All  this,  however,  was  mere  portrait :— I  wished  to  see  the  man  himself. 
A  few  days  after,  through  the  intervention  of  an  Irish  Abb^,  to  whom  the 
proudest  of  Anti-Irish  and  Anti-Catholic  countries  were  not  ashamed  to 
owe  a  large  portion  of  their  society  and  importance  at  Rome,  I  was  present- 
ed to  the  £x-Court  in  due  form.  We  found  them  in  the  right  wing  of  the 
Baiberini  Palace,  a  poor  substitute  for  the  Armida  magnificence  of  Aranjues. 
With  all  due  allowance  for  dipping  down,  it  was  too  small;  for,  though  a 
noUe  pile,  and  going  a  great  way  to  make  up  two  or  three  of  our  Canton 
Houses,*  yet  was  it  dose  oacking,  it  must  be  allowed,  for  the  outstretdiings 
of  a  Spanish  sovereign.  Opposite  lay  Godoy's  quarters:  the  Prince  Barbe- 
rini  continued  to  occupy  the  centre.  I  found  the  interior  tnorUe  in  the  usuid 
way,  with  a  large  family  of  paintings,  which  at  least  covered  the  walls  and 
ahaorbed  the  dust.    From  these  heaps  of  mediocrity  must,  however,  be  ex- 

*  Not  that  I  oomider  large  ptlaees  oo  more  than  enormous  standing  trmies,  and 
bloated  cborch  establishments,  eridenee  of  the  struggle  or  glorv  of  a  nation. 
Thsse  are  coats  which  may  become  too  heavy  for  the  wearers.  Spain  has  come  to 
that  already.    England  may* 
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ceptei  the  King's  own  coUectUm,  the  cream  of  an  admiraUe  galiery.  You 
had*  VelsaquOB  and  Miirillos,  and  other  dazzling  remembrancea  oi  the  I^Mp 
lentiirii  age  of  Spaniah  painting.  At  the  entrance  was  tiie  usaal  gnaid  df 
hdtioari  sannterinff  about  with  a  sort  of  ad  libUum  stroll,  trusting  to  the  eon-, 
genial  habits  of  tne  innutes  for  pardon  and  indulgence.  A  few  dowiesMns 
£M>ked  mte-j  or  slumbered  in  the  ante«chamber.  Every  thing  was  ia  keep- 
ing in  this  castle  of  indolence.  I  was  conducted  slowly  up  stairs.  The  4oir^ 
had  abeadv  commenced.  I  found  the  Kin^  in  the  middle  of  the  rooniy  loelt* 
Ing  up  to  toe  pictures,  with  his  hands  behmd  his  back ;  a  Spanish  aentenee 
neiw  and  then  tumbling  off  his  lips,  and  a  tsnile  mechanically  iiaced  on  his 
hOMBt  wooden  ooimtenance.  The  Queen  sate  at  some  distance  in  the  darker 
part  of  the  room.  She  needed  not  nave  been  so  prudent.  The  maudlin  twi- 
Dghty  shed  by  the  few  tapers  which  adorned  the  room,  would  have  sufficiently 
respested  her  vsnity  and  u^ness.  She  had  the  air  of  having  little  oonoem 
in  the  spectacle  of  the  evenm? :  a  slumbrous,  sulkv  sort  of  oonversatioD  wilh 
one  of  her  attendants,  seemed  to  have  momentarily  engrossed  her  attentMB. 
The  Ptince  of  the  Peace  was  not  far  off.  I  did  not  tiien  notioe  him;  nor 
ahotild  I  have  done  so  later,  had  it  not  been  for  the  contrast  which  his  bluff 
DOftibem  c<MAplc}xion  tfSkrtd  to  the  baked  and  brazen*looking  Spanish  phy* 
aidgftoiiiibs  imh  which  he  was  encircled.  But  I  had  a  subsequent  and  cioser 
oppoitiitdty  of  stttdyillff  him  at  my  ease :  it  was  not  neglected. 

Aflft^  tiie  tsdel  preliminaries  of  introduction,  which  were  kind  and  coo- 
ddehrale,  I  had  the  full  metfns  and  leisure  to  indulge  in  my  obsarvatioos. 
The  exterior  of  the  kinig  was  any  thing  but  prepossessing.  Take  his  ooiiL 
It  hilar  all  the  tijgily  good-humour,  the  Bourbon  vacuity^  the  gratuitous  steady 
simper  of  his  ftmuly :— tiiis  physiognomy  is  an  heir-loomj  whicdi  is  not  likely 
to  be  so  soon  worn  out.  Its  deformity,  as  we  advance,  becomes  more  vigo- 
rooe;  tiiere  is  a  frightful  sharpness  in  the  last  impression;  Build  up  a 
dttnsy  amb-chair  court-day  sort  of  figure  for  this  head;  let  evesy  thing  and 
line  be  nmnd,  bald,  and  unmeaning ;  sprinkle  some  looae  powder  over  that 
extent  ef  skuU ;  take  out  a  last  centurjr  muddjr-lookinff  silk-coat ;  purple  or 
not  purple,*— a  guess  between ;  hang  this  on  this,  and  Uiat  on  that ;  hide  aa 
much  or  the  portliness  of  the  waistcoat,  with  the  broad  ribband  of  the  Goldea 
Fleece,  as  ycm  can ;  throw  a  Louis  XVIII.  activity  into  all  these  memben, 
and  an  indefat^able  complexion  into  those  solid  cheeks.  You  wDl  then 
have  the  Charles,  if  not  of  Madrid,  of  the  Barberini  Palace  at  Roma 

The  Queen  was  never  handsome,  but  she  was  not  always  ugl/.  The  fint 
aspect  was  something  more  than  displeasinff.  I  could  not  imagine  any  thing 
more  jfbn^,  unless  perhaps  one  of  her  dead  ancestors.  She  had  been  worn  to 
a  skeleton ;  her  complexion  burnt  to  a  cinder-brown,  parchment-like,  and 
pinned;  then  her  eves  had  a  bad  kind  of  brightness  about  them,  which  would 
havemadeherghastl]',evenwithouther  jew^.  Her  manners  were  sombre  and 
stately,  and  she  presided  over  the  court  with  a  ghastly  and  silent  majesty, 
which  I  was  constimtiy  associating  with  the  port  and  presence  of  an  inMure 
from  the  dead.  No  winder  that  the  fair  ana  giddy  Pnncess  Borghese  shoidd 
aJf<M'4o  start  haidk  fhnii'th'e  un^rthly  vision,  whenever  she  met  her  in  the 
CoT«o;  '  Thei«'wii»'(i'fiifi^  ^f  the  Bonaparte  sneer  at  a  Bourbon,  and  mora 
of  tke  vsiaAt'an<l"iii8(fl[en(4  m  an  unouestioned  beauty  in  all  this ;  but  there 
wer0«lso'mtoy  gtaHiSiof  truth.  I  aoUbt  whether  even  the  avarise  and  aaa* 
hiti0ti^^KM6y,%9SMf^t^mbtitfn  itia,  had  not  h>ng  since  assented  to  whatio 
evetV  «liwar'eye'ii6qttlHSd  ixo  prbof.. 

lid^uiMd  fifom  mV  e^Muctor;  while  refreshments  were  handii^r  founds 
the  mode  of  liib  wM^  was  fi^  tsctkai  fashion,  or  honoui^  (for  there  ia  noi  siMii 
thing  here  as  ftshidxi,)  sinohgst  their  fix-Majesties.  It  was  an  eaumjAd.  to 
all  iiMewniiie.  The  Kiiig.  i4  up  at  four  pVock  in  summer  and  five  m  win- 
ter. He  had  always  aj^astorai  predilection,  not  very  common  amongst  mo» 
narchs,  fcft  early  hounl.*  TMs,  wei^  it  not  for  a  subsidiary  alsj^  at  two  or 
threeo'dock;  would  render  hrni  an  object  of  real  compasmon.  It  is  much  iiM«e 
easy  to  let  time  pass  you  thanibr  you  to  pass  time.  Accordingly,  his  Mb* 
jestyi  with  so  riluch  of  the  four  aha  twenty  hours  on  his  hands^  nad  a  very 
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difficult  buBiiiesB  to  manage :  he  was  in  a  constant  state  of  penalty  and  laimtr 
how  to  get  the  heary  stone  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  the  SkjrplmB  was  often 
obH;^  t6  sit  down,  with  his  hands  hanging  by  his  side,  panting  and  gvoan** 
ing'  in*  despair.  Night  to  him,  as  to  every  other  labourer,  was  a  season  .of  • 
rnu  lelaxatkm :  he  had  notched  a  day,  marked  off  so  much  firom  the.  hm^» 
h^XBoed  Hie  bnithen;  and  might  turn  again  to  the  most  substantial  q£  aUina . 
kmglf  elijoymeBts^-HBleep.  At  dawn  he  commenced  a  meal  of  choooVit% 
wfaSh'did  not  finish  the  entire  day.  He  kept  it  in  t^lets  in  his  'pOi^W  ' 
and^Hawed  it  off  whenever  at  a  loss  for  words  or  tiiought.  This,  however^ 
was  110%  worse  than  taking  snuff;  and  it  is  well.knowA  (though  juit  for  .th«. 
porpoee  of  filliiM^  up  such  mterviJs)  that  Napoleon  took  it  from  his  waistcoat 
pockets  by  handfuls,  and  in  profusion.  The  consumption  of  the  Kli^  of 
Spain,  as  may  be  well  imagined,  was  still  more  portentous.  He  said  that  it 
did  him  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  every  one  else  agreed  that  i^  was  hanaless* 
But  he  was  not  4itmted  to  this  expedient  to  carry  him  througli  the  day* 
Three  maaOBD  gaye  him  something  to  think  of  besides.,  chopolate  eating,  h^ 
twaen^risin^  «id  breakfkst.  Breakfast,  too,  (^  la  fouyfihette,  and  of  oouiafr*  • 
peHy  sort  of  dinner,)  was  a  solemnity  which  devoured  two  Qr ,  ^hi^e  .hoars  i  • . 
out  the- rest  of  the  morning,  till  the  auspicious  moment;^,  .a  iretuxn  t(>.taMeb- 
waa adreadfol blank.  He  dined  early,  about  two  or.  thr^e>  whi^>  besides  - 
aUownc  hkn  sufficient  time  to  mature  an  appetite  for  /nipi^rj  opabtod  iiini' 
to  induce  in  the  indispensable  luxurv  of  a  8iesta>.an4.to  .i^Tet.#n.  b^iliote* 
nddy  easy  stages  to  the  hour  of  exhibition  in  the  Coi^^o.  T.he  eveiuiig;««a. 
waiting  with  msmy  an  uncontrollable  as|piration  for  supper*  was  fili^  up  m^  - 
such  inemu  pktinrs  as  I  h^ve  just  described — keeping  ois  sna^.w  of^a  leva^ 
saying  bis  prayers^  in  whispers  to  his  confessor,  eating.,  down  ms  .cliQoolateb 
and  BJweplng^:  The  Qneen  accompanied  him  in  aU  tms,  with  the  exi^ptioa 
only  of  ^e  sleep  and  chocolate.  She,  too,  had  her  three  maase%  rather 
shorter  than  the  Ring's :  one  in  her  bed-room,  before  rising ;  another  betee 
breakfast,  and  a  third  after.  These  she  was,  by  a  court  fictioni  presuwedto^ 
hear;  and  as  her  immovable  countenance  testified,  witYi  reffueiikmeni>  Mid 
demotion.  Prayer  on  the  Continent,  as  cant  elsewhere,  is,  as  every-  one 
knows,  a  part  of  court  etiquette,  which  these  ex-lcmtimates  would  bo 
more  giTe  up  than  their  title  of  Majesty,  or  any  other  of  their  more  agnaft- 
able  iunsions.  Goddy  himself  was  not  exempt,  and  did  his  piety  without  a 
smila.  He  was  in  the  harness,  and  could  not  kick ;  besides,  who  is  so  ar- 
dent a  stickler  pottr  leg  privilegies  and  their  observances  as  a  parvenu? 
As  to  the  Romans,  they  gave  him  no  more  credit  for  it  than  if  he  had  put  on 
a  pasteboard  crown.  All  these  things  are  taken  as  of  course^  and  for  their 
quantum  vahtU'I  no  one  goes  about  and  threatens  to  bum  yoii^  unless  you 
believe  them  real  and  pla^  the  edified  against  your  VUl.  Thiere  are  no  ea* 
logies,  nor  no  ecstacies  for  a  monarch  who  happens  .to  have  as  QMidb  hy- 
pocrisy and  common  sense  as  his  subjects.  If  you  ro?ur  in  their  earf^  that  he 
IS  a  aatnt,  they  will  quietly  answer  you  with  a  ''  What  theip^?"      ■».>.!. 

Charles  had  not  lived  longatRome  before  befound  ws^i7)rciyaltyjUi||39itlQ£  - 
8er^ie,—rSovervdifferentaspecies  of  right,  though  bo)ih  ipd^^fi^^d^JMtr^SJii' 
the  de/ucto.  Tne  promises  of  the  reigmng  Court  we^re  it^uff^qnj^ufi^Mid  moeti '  > 
gnevomiy  economised  in  the  executioD,   CliarJeS|>lM^eI^p^^))i^b9^W<}CilH  t 
sively  dipped,  by  his  necessities,  of  his  Qfties,  pr  WA^'.^a  qU)l#.fH'^^  ^l>tfVr 
fltipendisSfy  services  of  the  remainder,  On  eAt^ri^  Jg];«ippL(9(%  ^t^Y^QIg  jtril^  .  > 
and  eii'BMling  at  Borne,  he  was  obliged  to  prf^ix^^r-^ii^^fyqii^^ 
the  annual,  or  duennial  allowance  oozed  ,s^oyly|.£U)^dji;i)p^M  iP^  fow  th^  • 
SpaflUi  trdttdiirf ;  he  was  compelled  io  anticipate  M  '-^  j)^  (tHK^W^  Todaaia*^ 
debtsnr,  then^h^  pensioner,  and  was  in.a  f^^w.  yoar^  r^dv^4i  w;tik.jthebi|rthe9 
of  a'^eat  flame,  to  the  decorum  of  a  private  g^n^m^^r.lihe  phiiosc^hio  . 
mod«ity  Hi  a  voluntary  abdication,     i^t  this  mif^  \ijlui|  if  as /^Ujgad  to  lop 
off  bcanck  after  branch,  for  the  purpose  of  living  more  j^<9^y  on  the 
juiceiof  ^e  rem^der,  who  pawned, — without  hesitation,  so  qmdh,of  his  dig* 
nityalid  consideration  to  his  banker, — never  forgot  dodoy.  ^  Amnpiements 
had  bem  made  with  him,  on  leaving  Spain;  in.the  shapje  o^  iiulemmties  for 
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the  OMiiwatbn  of  his  territoiial  revenues:— they  were  atrii^y  fulfilled.  Hk 
caro  Ptvnee  delaPaat  had  the  prinUtia  of  every  remittance.  Sooner  sliould 
the  entire  Court  want,  tlum  tiie  favourite  be  exposed  to  any  deficiency  in 
his  usual  luxuries  by  this  late  curtailment  of  their  fortunes.  At  the  same 
time,  he  refused  Torlonia's  solicitations  for  a  Grandeeship  of  Spain :  he  nei- 
ther gave,  promised,  nor  entreated.  In  this  he  was  only  prudent,  Ferdinand 
was  proud  as  well  as  poor :  he  would  have  refused  even  such  a  bauble, 
thou^  it  might  have  obviated  the  necessity  of  greater  punctuality— no  email 
consideration  to  a  Spanish  minister.  As  it  was,  Charles  stood  out  the  siese; 
but  did  not  the  less,  when  the  quarter  was  up,  continue  petitioning  from  his 
petitioner. 

Charles  was  unquestionably  improved,  like  many, other  riders,  by  his  fidl, 
coA  dUfaiio,  otiimo.  I  heard  several  traits  of  clumsy  good-nature,  which,  as 
^alty  goes,  did  him  infinite  honour.  He  had  now  and  then  his  sensibili- 
ties, and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  his  delicacies.  He  seldom  evinced  those 
miserable  after-yearnings  for  the  toy  that  is  irretrievably  lost ;  nothing  of  those 
fKMthumous  galvanic  efforts  at  importance  which  often  survive  the  living  prin- 
ciple of  rank  and  fortune.  Even  whilst  King  (and  I  had  it  from  an  autho- 
rity the  best  possible,  the  Foreign  Ambassador,  whom,  of  all  others,  he  most 
hated),  Charles  was. distinguished  by  an  invincible  affabiliW  and  kindness,  a 
btmhommie,  which  ran  down  to  an  extreme.  The  Spaniard  was  drowned  in 
the  man ;  and  the  sovereign  used  to  slide  away,  in  his  audiences,  to  the  ieU- 
d-^Sie  familiarity  of  a  personal  friend.  The  King  and  the  Ambawidor  after- 
wards met  at  Rome :  ne  did  not  forget  the  interviews  of  Madrid,  or  the 
treaty  of  Badajos :  but  there  was  some  difficulty  in  bringin§r  about  an  inter- 
view, without  compromising  the  little  dignity  which  was  still  left  him.  The 
Ambassador  had  atoo  his  importance  to  maintain.  The  diplomacy  which  re- 
conciled these  niceties  was  curious,  but  they  did  the  Ajnf  honour.  He 
remembered  the  hand  to  which,  more  than  any  other,  he  had  been  indebted 
for  the  integrity  of  his  monarchy.  Ferdinand  would  have  acted  otherwiee ; 
he  never  wmdd  have  forgotten  the  obligation.* 

The  Queen  was  only  known  at  Rome  for  having  an  enviable  stock  of  dia- 
monds, and  a  store  of  constancy  d  toute  epreuve.  The  guardsman  of  her  youth 
was  the  grave  courtier  of  her  old  affe.  Godoy  was  her  favourite,  her  Potem- 
kin  to  the  last.  Not  a  detail  of  her  toilette  which  was  not  still  submitted 
to  his  surveillance.  The  colour  of  her  dresses,  the  changes  of  her  jewellefy, 
were  all  subjects  of  solemn  debate ;  nor  was  it  unusual,  whilst  mass  was  still 
going  on,  to  send  up  three  wigs,  one  after  the  other,  before  she  could  exactly 
nit  upon  his  choice.  Her  life  was  retired,  her  character  concentred  and 
saturnine ;  yet  I  never  heard  that  she  evinced  a  greater  degree  of  penitence 
than  was  the  etiquette  amongst  her  royal  brothers  and  sLBters  for  the  irre- 
gularities of  her  youth.  Were  she  so  disposed,  few  queens,  I  beUeve,  had 
better  cause.  Courts  are  proverbially  licentious ;  but  no  court  was  more 
gravely,  and  profoundly,  and  prodigally  so,  none  so  piously  and  dogmatically 
corrupt,  as  this  same  Court  of  Spain.  Its  vice  was  slow,  plebeian,  stupid ; 
its  pleasures  joyless  and  unenjoyed :  every  thing  was  brought  ignobly  down 
to  mere  fact ;  no  concealing  graces,  no  redeeming  illusions, — all  was  selfish, 
sullen  gratification;  alternating  indeed  with  the  wretched  hypocrisy  of  set 
sermon  and  set  prayer,  and  the  whole  monstrous  system  built  up  on  the  pa- 
tience of  a  most  endurinff  people ;  connived  at  by  an  aristocnurv  who  shued 
in  the  degeneracy,  and  blest  by  prelates  and  churchmen,  who,  tor  the  pros- 
peri^  of  the  church,  thought  no  sacrifice  or  compromise  too  great.  The 
scandal  was  notorious  and  placarded,  the  whispers  loud,  but  there  was  no 
need  that  the  Messalina  should  diange  her  dress— it  was  sufficient,  she  was 
denma.    Any  one  who  has  the  curiosity  to  dip  into  the  pages  of  Du  Clos,  or 

.  *  Base  tbroagbont,  Ferdinand,  the  Miguel  of  SpaiD,  as  Miguel  is  the  Ferdmand 
of  Portugal,  asked  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  this  very  man  (the  present  Princess 

^ )f  was  refused,  and  calumniated  him  afterwards.    Of  such  rile  clay  are  these 

idob  made !    But  what  must  be  the  idolaters  ? 
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the  PrinoesBe  des  Uidngj  will  there  find  the  tjpe  of  those  dttmoeful  imbeci- 
lities which  reached  the  fulness  of  their  per^tion  under  Qiarles:  he  was 
a  sort  of  Philip  of  his  day.  Yet  with  all  this, — inept,  grovelling,  and  aban- 
doned as  it  was,  (and  the  secret  history  of  the  day  teems  with  anecdote  of 
the  most  disgusting  and  damning  proof, ) — ^ihe  Court  was  only  then  preparing 
the  harvest  which  has  since  been  reaped;  ripening  that  despotism  of  blood, 
as  well  as  vice,  which  is  still  in  progress — Heliogabalus  preluding  to  Nero, 
King  Crane  following  up  King  Log.  •  The  sceva  ae  knta  natura  of  the  son  is 
the  only  eulogy  I  know  on  the  Jlagitia  atque  dedecora  of  the  reign  of  his  fa- 
ther. Charles  was  not  the  unkind  son,  the  ungrateful  captive,  the  peijured 
ruler,  the  irix«»  AtfAmrt  icM^pfAtn9,  by  whom  he  has  been  succeeded.* 

The  Duchesse  de  Chably  was  pointed  out  to  me  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room  :  she  neither  had,  nor  claimed,  any  other  consequence  than  what  might 
be  derived  from  her  relationship  to  tne  e£fete  King  of  Sardinia;  who,  too 
stupid  for  a  king,  or  tco  wise,  preferred  to  be  a  monk,  and  endeavoured  to 
be  a  saint.  She  seemed  a  mere  make->up  figure  in  the  gallery,  and  did  her 
part  weU,  which  was  keeping  quiet.  Her  purchase  of  the  Villa  Ruffinella 
from  the  Prince  of  Canino,  and  a  few  prontable  excavations  of  Tusculum, 
and  the  old  Etrurian  town,  had  brought  her,  unwittingly,  a  little  later,  into 
some  sort  of  enviable  notoriety  at  Rome. 

The  £x-Queen  of  £truria  was  a  somewhat  more  interesting  personage  of 
the  same  group.  She  had  just  entered,  leading  by  the  hana  the  young 
King  Louis,  her  son.  Here  titles  are  like  German  counters  at  a  eame  at 
wds,  and  make  no  impression  on  any  other  nerves  than  those  of  the  £ng- 
Hah,  who  stare  at  a  kmg  as  an  American  young  lady  at  one  of  Our  lor£. 
The  boy  was  unaffected,  and  gentle,  and,  for  a  young  foreigner,  manly. 
The  Queen  herself,  a  homely  specimen  of  royalty :  her  figure  and  face  am- 
ple and  inexpressive ;  her  moutn  rising  into  a  diragreeabJe  gaping  above  her 
teeth  ;  and  ner  teeth  such  as  scarcely  to  apologise  for  such  a  mouth ; — yet, 
over  this  watery  and  washy  image  (for  her  complexion  did  not  even  rise 
into  the  vigour  of  olive)  there  was  a  nameless  something,  between  good- 
humour  and  f^ood-nature.  Her  existence  was  a  monotony ;  jret  she  bore  the 
weight  of  this  dead  blank  like  a  queen :  her  destiny  was  a  tint  or  two  more 
diversified  than  her  neighbour's.  Hereditary  Princess  of  Parma  and  Pia« 
eenza,  then  Queen  of  £truria,t  an  old  title  a  little  modified  and  revised, 
(there  was  a  Marquess  of  Etruria,  ally  of  John  XI.)  in  the  general  confu- 
sion she  lost  her  place,  but  got  out  of  the  crowd,  and  waited  quietly  till 
events  should  aUow  her  to  scramble  or  slide  into  it  again.  The  traces  ^e 
left  of  her  passage  were  generally  favourable.  No  one  execrated  her  like 
the  Duke  of  Moaena,  as  a  pilferer  of  the  poor  man's  pocket,  or  a  Briarean 
inquisitor  into  the  domesticity  of  an  entire  state.  She  had,  besides,  a  rival 
of  a  very  formidable  character  to  contend  with ;  the  Princess  Eliza  govern- 
ed in  the  neighbourhood. 

*  The  degeneracy  has  been  indeed  headlong.  Charles  III.  was  the  great  man  of 
the  family.  In  his  twenty- five  years*  reign  at  Naples,  Spidn  redeemed  her  character 
of  tyranny,  and  atoned,  by  the  presents  she  had  made,  for  many,  If  not  all,  her  vice- 
regal crimes.  His  government  was  a  series  of  great  and  enlightened  acts — ^great  in 
any  gorvernment,  exploiu  in  his  own. 

^  And  **  adopted  daughter  of  Napoleon }"  she  begging,  he  granting,  the  strange 
title.  It  is  singular,  or  rather  it  is  not,  that  she  shoold  have  preferred,  and  Rome 
have  admitted,  the  bononrs  of  an  usurper.  A  sister  of  Ferdinand,  and  a  Bourbon— 
jutqu^aux  doi^ts  !  Bat  Marie  Louise  is  an  Imperial  Majesty  by  the  same  sort  of 
patent,  and  the  granter  himself  a  Serene  Highness  at  Parma,  (see  the  Orders  for 
his  fdoeral,)  andMons.  le  General  at  St.  Helene !  These  are  trifles*  and  Nanoleon 
wonld  have  despised  them :  his  uame  could  have  well  done  without  them.  But  if 
we  think  so  harshly  of  the  man  for  asking,  what  most  we  think  of  a  Congress 
for  refusing !  That,  of  the  two  children,  the  latter  was  the  most  childish  of 
the  two. 
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Some  yean  ttSter,  all  this  phantasmagoria  had  changed  or  disappeared : 
the  £z-Qaeen  had  beeome  a  real  Duchess^  and  no  complaint  was  made  of 
the  descent  or  exchange.  The  gold  tinsel  was  sacrificed  to  the  solid  silver 
without  a  ngh :  she  left  in  haste  her  palace  at  Rome  to  rule  over  scarcely  a 
larger  realm — the  Lucchese  at  Lucca.  Yet,  mere  shred  of  territory  as  it 
was,  a  cp-devante  must  have  been  vleased  with  any  thing  which  could  give 
her  a  court,  a  ministry,  a  royal  vOla^  and  one  or  two  towns.  She  did  not 
belie  her  reputation:  die  was  just,  and  more  tfenerous:  the  Bonapartes 
found  her  a  protectress  on  the  turn  of  the  wheel.  The  Princess  Borghese 
was  permitted  not  only  to  remain  in  the  Duchy,  but  was  treated  with  a  con- 
sideration which  she  scarcely  could  have  hoped  for  from  a  restored  legxta* 
mate.  She  had  her  villas  and  residence,  ana  was  in  one  instance  presented 
with  a  piece  of  groimd  by  the  Duchess  herself.  If  we  consider  that  all  tius 
occurred  in  a  territory  formerly  under  the  rule  of  her  own  sister,  and  where 
deeper  traces  and  more  affectionate  and  weU^merited  recollections  esdsted 
of  tne  ex-dynasty,  than  in  almost  any  otiier  part  of  Italy,  we  ^aU  duly  ap-^ 
predate  the  superiority  manifested  over  all  those  puny  jealousies  and  reta- 
Uations  which  at  that  period  characterised  the  councils  of  more  than  one  of 
the  restored,  llie  lawsuit  with  the  King  of  Sardinia  bailed ;  but  the  King 
of  the  Netlierlands  was  more  fortunate.  St.  Leu,  the  private  purchase  m 
Louis  Bonaparte,  was  confiscated ;  and,  by  a  decree  of  liis  own  courts,  the 
confiscation  was  made  good.  The  Prince  Borghese  was  a  native  prince, 
rich,  and  a  formidable  or  persuasive  pleader.  L^uis  was  a  stranger,  and  not 
quite  so  rich  or  fortunate,  it  may  well  be  imagined,  as  the  Prince  Borghese.* 

The  new  Duchess  of  Lucca  died  very  soon  after  her  installation,  regretted 
by  her  new  subjects,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  son.  The  spirit  of  her  go- 
vernment survives  in  his ;  but  his  means  are  not  equal  to  his  will :  like  her, 
he  depends  upon  others.  The  bankers  of  Rome  and  Genoa,  like  those  of 
Germany,  are  the  absorbents  whidi  come  between  the  Prince  and  his  people. 
They  di^aw  up  the  taxes,  as  the  sun  the  clouds ;  but,  unlike  the  sun,  tney 
seldom  return  them  back  in  dews  and  refreshment  to  the  land.  The  fact  is, 
the  tenure  of  his  estate  (it  is  little  more)  is  too  temporary,  or  precarious,  to 
excite  much  interest  about  its  future  finances.  On  the  death  of  Maria  Louisa, 
he  will  return,  it  is  understood,  to  his  old  hereditary  Famenan  dominions. 
The  Due  de  Reichstadt,  it  is  true,  is  not  a  cardinal ;  but  he  will  be  provided 
for  by  Mettemich,  or  events  elsewhere. 

But  the  Duchess  of  Lucca  was  not  the  only  person  who  dropped  out  of  this 
ring.  The  Queen  of  Spain  was  lon^  tottering :  she  survived  but  a  few  years. 
Nothing  could  be  more  extravagantly  superb  than  her  funeral  in  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore.  In  a  city  which  exists  on  ceremonies,  it  still  lives  as  an  unrivalled 
specimen  of  theatrical  effect.  The  colossal  bier,  the  black  velvet  sweeping 
from  marble  pillar  to  pillar,  the  torchlight,  and  De  profundh  of  all  the  re-' 
ligious  orders  of  Rome,  are  commemorated  with  mater  accuracy  and  exul.^ 
tatiun  than  any  event  of  her  multifarious  reign.  Her  features  were  squeeied 
and  painted  into  some  pretension  to  humanity ;  and  borne  uncovered  as 
she  was  through  th^  streets,  the  rouge  and  wif  ,  and  tight,  drum-drawn  skin, 
gave  death  a  sort  of  advantage  over  life.  I  did  not  hear  that  any  one  wept 
at  her  decease,  except  the  few  of  her  domestics  who  had  been  iust  dismissed. 
Grodoy  philosophized  on  the  frailty  of  all  things  human,  admired  the  muai^ 
praised  the  bier,  went  home,  and  dlaed. 

■         ■  ■  ■ ,        .        .1 

*  Yet  the  diBiDterestedness  of  Lonis  sfaonld  bsve  pleaded  for  him.  He  refused  a 
Urge  pensioD  on  his  abdicaUon,  and  took  little  more  with  him  than  Mi  philosophy 
to  GraU.  The  King  should  have  behaved,  at  least,  as  well  a<  his  subjects.  St.  Len, 
besides,  was  a  trifie,  not  mord  than  300^  per  annnm,  If  so  much.  He  lost  It  in  a 
Dutch  court;  Mit  be  still  has  that  whieh  cannot  be  taken  away  by  conrU  or 
priaces, — th^  grateful  recollections  of  his  former  subjects,  and  the  consciousness  o^ 
having  acted  up  to  his  noble  device.  **  Pais  le  bien  advientqiii  pourra."  How  few 
kings,  even  without  a  Napoleon  to  command  them,  can  say  so  much  \  Can  any 
say  more  ? 
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Bat  the  denuae  of  the  King' was  somewliat  more  affecting,  tie  had  long 
c&ntemplated  a  Tisit  to  his  brother^  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  from  whom  he  had 
bieen  now  separated  for  very  many  years.  A  slight  fit  of  illness  hastened 
his  departure ;  he  was  apprehensive  they  might  never  meet  again.  His 
arriviil  at  Naples,  which  lies  rather  out  of  the  high-road  for  the  passage  of 
royalty^  was  hailed  as  an  event.  The  meeting  of  the  two  brothers  was  more 
than  ordinarily  ^ectionate :  Charles  burst  into  tears.  He  had  been  but  a 
few  days  in  that  capital,  when  news,  first  of  the  illness^  then  of  the  death  of 
the  Queen,  arrived.  Ferdinand  undertook  to  break  the  melancholy  intdli- 
genoe  to  his  brother.  He  appeared,  at  sunset,  at  his  palace  in  a  full  suit  of 
mourning:  Charies  understood  the  delicacy  of  the  hint,  uttered  a  few  words, 
hung  down  his  head,  and  never  raised  it  more.  A  few  days  after,  he  fell 
into  a  lethargy,  took  to  his  bed,  and  died.  Few  loved  so  long  or  so  wellj 
so  entirely  or  so  indulgently.  His  nature  never  belied  itself;  he  was 
Charles,  k  bon  Charles,  to  the  last. 

I  hate  omitted  in  tiiis  sketch  one  whom  I  was  as  curious  to  behold,  ple- 
Wtm  as  he  was,  as  any  of  the  royal  personages  near.  Godoy  retired,  rather 
earlier  than  usual,  to  a  small  conversazione  of  his  own,  and  I  had  not  the 
opportunity  I  desired  of  making  his  acquaintance.    In  the  hurried  interval 

of  a  prima  $era,  I  prevailed  on  an  Ex-Colonel  G to  present  me  to  his 

Ex-Royal  ERghness.    The  next  day  was  fixed  for  my  introduction. 

We  found,  on  our  arrival  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  the  IVince  just 
retonied  from  his  vUla,  formerly  the  Mattei,  near  the  Colosseum.  His 
eostmne  was  perfectly  groomish ;  and  his  person  accorded  rather  too  much 
wilh  hla  costume.  He  came  up  to  me  witn  great  prevenance  ;  but  the  only 
tiiittgn  1  oonld  gaze  on  were  his  top-boots,  strange  adulterations  of  our  Eng- 
fish  ones,  and  his  brown,  jean,  painters-looking  cap.  Years,  and' comfort 
(which  is  the  happiness  of  such  minds)  had  bloated  him  out  into  a  corpu-' 
Moy  which  is  stijf  progressive :  joined  to  a  certain  roughness  of  form  and 
complexion,  it  stamped  his  origin  too  stronglv  on  every  line.  In  his  fea- 
tures or  expression,  there  was  nothing — no  stuobom  workings  of  mind  chi- 
idled  them  up  here  and  there ;  no  keen  cuttings  of  disappointment  sharp- 
ened them  into  point  and  angle :  nothing  sad  or  stem  cast  its  philosophic 
shsdows  over  their  changes :  all  was  smooth  animal  life ;  just  tnat  sort  of 
wdl-€onditioned  being  he  mi^t  have  been,  had  he  never  risen  higher  than 
a  sergeant  of  the  Guard.  Yet  in  this  age  of  see-saws,  few  have  had  so  many 
•r  such  rapid  revolutions.  It  is  much  to  rush  up  ^om  a  postilion  into  a 
king ;  but  here,  in  its  very  fulness  and  flush,  is«  an  alliance  with  legitimacy, 
wtiidi  stamps  the  base  afloy  at  once  into  gold.  His  conversation  was  ^ay 
and  busftling;  and  he  jostled  on  with  great  good-humour,  and  no  hesitation^, 
through  a  most  motley  leash  of  languages,  French  seamed  on  Spanish  and 
Italian ;  thinking  very  loud  and  very  carelessly ;  and,  when  words  failed, 
sdHing  up  the  thohghts  with  gestures  of  every  idiom,  and  ScrambUng  away, 
Ihrouf^  briar  and  bramble,  from  painting  to  politics,  from  himself  to  others, 
from  Godoy  to  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  from  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  as  he  was 
«t  Madrid — King  absolute — to  what  he  vas  at  Rome,  *^  le  Philosophe  mal- 
gv^  hxi."  Every  thing  seemed  shaken  out  at  once  upon  his  face^  hands,  and 
tonffiie.  We  talked  a  great  deal,  laughed  a  ^eat  deal,  and  heard  a  great 
deti,  and  he  seemed  the  best  ^'bon  diable"  m  the  world,  for  the  ''mau- 
vaoB  Bujet"  which  we  all  knew  he  was.  The  English  were  his  favourites,  as  I 
«l  first  thought,  in  compliment  to  his  virator ;  nothing,  as  I  knew  by  exped- 
enoe,  being  so  easy  as  to  shift  the  magic  lanthom;  but  I  soon  found  out  he 
huA  a  deeper  ground  for  his  panegyric.  He  was  fretted,  and  still  fumed  at 
tbe ,  sapenority,  the  diablerie  of  the  French.  *'  Les  Angliers  (I  fitst  took  it 
fivr  Bnsigliers)  did  every  thing^-every  thing  was  to  be  attributed  to  les  An« 
flUen.^  Lord  Wellington  was  his  Mars  Gradivus^  and  our  King,  I  believe, 
Ms  Jove.  Then  there  was  a  word  of  shrinking  commendation  ventured  fof 
the  Spcoiiar^;  he  would  have  loved  them  if  he  could:  ''Mais  il  y  avait 
enlobre  de  ses  torts."  On  his  own  conduct,  and  a^  that  he  did,  ought  to  have 
done^  and  did  not,  he  was  bv  no  means  less  liberal  and  frank.  .  He  was  al« 
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ways  tbrowing  himflelf  into  an  attitude  of  defence  j  he  saw  accuBation  every 
where ;  he  was  conscious  of  an  outcry  on  everv  side;  but  he  knew  not  the 
point  of  attack.    His  apology  ended  as  it  had  begun,  by  merely  proving  its 
necessity.    Were  I  to  cremt  him,  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  prophesied, 
checked,  and  would  have  prevented^  if  mortal  hand  could  have  prevented^— 
^'si  Perffama  dextra  Defend!  possent/' — the  impending  ruin  of  his  country. 
But  the  Napoleon  star  attained  its  meridian  too  rapidly,  and  the  Prince  of 
the  Pei^  had  no  otiier  rok  left  him  but  the  sneaking  one  of  a  third-rate 
philosopher.    '*  Mon  cher^"  he  said  to  the  £mperor,  over  and  over  again, 
'*  nous  sommes  trbs  bien,  pourquoi  tenter  Timpossible !"    You  see  what  has 
followed,  hda9  !  I  was  not  heard ! — The  wooden  oracle  spoke  truth,  and 
was,  to  his  credit,  an  excellent  nrophet  of  {>ast  calamitv.  As  he  warmed,  his 
politics  and  invective  grew  louaer,  but,  as  is  also  usuallv  the  case,  not  more 
just:  he  fell  on  Napoleon,  now  that  he  was  down,  with  tne  violence  and  ooo- 
rage  of  a  Lancashire  boor,  or  a  Windsor  mob :  he  accused  Murat,  tm^  con^ 
fr^e,  of  duplicity,  ingratitude,  (#t,  si^fnor  I)  and  atrocious  robbery.    Of  the 
first  and  last  I  say  nothing ;  he  could  hardly  escape  those  vices  or  virtues  of 
kings  and  warriors ;  but  of  the  other,  the  obligations  Murat  could  have  to 
discnarge  to  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  could  only  have  been  those  of  a  fellow 
plunderer :  the  ingratitude  of  the  dead  is  an  easj^  topic,  and  then  the  ac- 
cuser brouffht  with  him  the  best  of  answers  to  his  own  accusation.    This 
man  was  a  liveried  slave  of  Napolepn  In  his  most  unpardonable  exactions,  and 
wore  mouminff  on  Murat's  death.    Of  Spain,  he  spoke  without  the  disho- 
nesty  of  a  sin^e  sigh.    He  left  nothing  there  worth  caring  about  except  his 
fiudi.    His  resignation  had  nothing  reflective  in  it ;  it  was  mere  physicid 
sam  wuci ;  no  weighing  of  past  with  present,  and  both  with  future,  but  a  hap- 
py forgetfulness,  more  effective  than  any  philosophy  of  all  three.    This  be 
carries  wholesale  into  his  manners ;  not  a  line  about  him  Spaniard ;  not  a 
gleam  through  the  pinchbeck  of  a  parvenu  ;  no  moroseness,  no  hauteur,  no 
tiptoe  walking  over  the  pretensions  of  others,  nothing  of  that  provokingly 
tranquil  insolence  which,  rather  hinted  than  expressed,  tramples  and  scoft, 
and  IS  yet  unseizable  in  the  novi  homines  of  our  own  country.    So  the  ma- 
chine hurried  on,  and  rattled,  he  was  altogether  careless  of  its  wear  or  ap- 
pearance.   As  to  his  talents,  he  certainly  can  choose  a  nieture,  could  please  a 
queen,  and  has  not  done  either  to  a  bad  purpose ;  out  as  to  talents  iot 
administration,  I  think  him  equal  to  the  administration  of  a  household, 
or  a  6aM0  eour  I    By  this,  however,  1  do  not  mean  to  depreciate  either 
his  g^us  or  acquirements ;  there  are  many  actual  rulers  of  kingdoms 
(tiie  hereditary  blockheads  may  be  excused)  who  cannot  say  so  much. 
The  dupenr>  or  villany,  (and  dupeir  is  villany,  when  men  and  millions 
are  at  stake,)  both  at  Bayonne  and  later,  was  no  doubt  disgraceful  to 
all  parties;  but  mis^vemment  in  Spain  had  long  been  its  maniere  tTiPtre, 
ingrained  into  all  its  institutions  and  habits,  as  in  Ireland;   and   the 
oiuy  worse  thing  he  perhap  could  do,  was  not  to  govern  at  all.    This, 
indfeed,  he  did:    frightenea  or  indolent,  1  know  not  which,  he  tumbled 
and  tossed  the  machine,  like  a  child  with  a  watch,  into  entire  confusion,  and 
then  from  a  feeling  of  its  weight,  without  an  effort  or  struggle,  let  it  fall 
desperately  and  despairingly  from  his  hands ;  it  was  always  but  a  slattern  sort 
of  concern  at  best :  no  reform  short  of  destruction  could  be  looked  for  ;  every 
measure  was  an  expedient  or  a  stratagem  ;  the  rack-rent,  palliative  Irish  eys- 
tem  of  stopping  up  fissures  with  straw.    The  first  neglect  did  away  with  the 
piecemeal  efforts  of  years.    Napoleon  came  down,  asked,  and  got.    £very 
thing  was  in  his  favour:  the  moral  weakness  of  Europe  operated  for  him 
with  the  same  ranidity  and  certainty  of  success  as  the  physical  weakness  of 
Asia  for  Alexander.    How  could  such  papier-mack^  systems,  such  ridcety 
puppets  under  the  name  of  players,  long  resist  him  ?    They  both  fell  at  the 
first  touch  of  his  Quixotic  lance.    But  what  opinion  are  we  to  entertain  <^ 
the  MarionetUs  themselves,  the  Marionette  master,  or  the  spectators?   We 
have  no  reason  to  marvel  at  children  and  their  toys,  when  we  thus  get  be- 
hind and  examine  the  wretched  pasteboard  daub,  before  which  nations  of  old 
men,  year  after  year,  have  crawled  in  adulation. 
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The  private  life  of  Godoy  might  suggest  many  an  additional  . 
though  in  the  life  of  such  a  man  nothing  oould  he  strictly  private. '  A  sol 
in  the  Ouards,  a  fresh,  hurly-looking  peasant  hoy,  with  some  country  kind  of 
talent  for  the  guitar,  he  owed  his  entire  promotion  to  the  extravmuice  of 
the  Queen,  and  to  mere  external  pretensions.  Paramour  to  the  wife,  bosom 
friend  to  the  husband,  to  the  kingdom  every  thing— he  was  more  than  the 
Sir  John  Acton  of  Naples, — King,  and  Queen,  and  Cabinet,  and  army,  and 
alL  His  advancement  was  a  striae ;— in  a  few  months  he  was  the  largest 
proprietor  in  Spain ;  the  wealth  of  a  pauper  nation  was  thrown  into  his 
mp ;  titles  were  squandered  on  him  with  the  profusion  of  caresses-— the  infa- 
tuation of  Titania  for  Bottom  was  realizecf— every  thing  destined  to  the 
consecration  of  his  touch,  to  the  very  keys  of  his  cabinet,  with  true  Spanish 
absurdity,  was  gold.  He  had  his  body-guard,  and  hia  royal  establishment* 
and  his  great  officers,  and  trod  on  the  old  aristocracy  of  Spain,  with  a  power 
and  magnificence  more  than  soverei^.  The  climax  of  his  fortune  soon  ap- 
proached. He  had  been  married,  m  the  progress  of  his  elevation,  to  tnr 
Alarquesa  Todo.  She  was  repudiated.  Their  attachment  had  been  long  and 
true ;  but  much  more  would  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  honours  of  a  royal 
alliance.  Married  to  a  Bourbon,  he  became  a  Bourbon  himself;  and  for  a 
time  seemed  to  have  obtttuied  from  the  nation  a  complete  indemnity  for 
every  absurditv.  But  this  could  not  last  loztf .  Deroisea  by  Napoleon,  d]g«- 
nified  by  popular  hatred — the  destroyer,  as  mr  as  in  nim  lav,  of  tne  Bourb^ 
throne — ^the  friend  and  favourite  of  the  Bourbons,  he  fled,  with  all  the 
other  lumber  of  this  disreputable  household,  to  Rome,  where  he  continued 
to  love  one  woman,  (the  Marquesa  Todo  remained  at  Leghorn,)  to  live  with 
another,  and  to  act  as  eaioaliare  tervente  to  the  third.  All  this,  however,  la 
neither  sneered  at,  nor  railed  at,  nor  stared  at — ^royal,  fiuniUes  do  these 
things — and  Kings  at  Rome,  as  elsewhere,  have  the  privilege  of  doing  bo 
wrong.  So  far  from  separating,  he  was  the  chief  link  between  the  King  and 
Queen;  they  conspired,  most  ludicrously,  in  their  attachment  for  the  spoiled 
child.  The  first  person  the  Queen  used  to  ask  for  in  the  morning  was 
Godoy; — the  last  whom  the  King  saw  in  the  evening  was  his  Royal 
Highness** 

^On  the  death  of  the  family— -for  the  whole  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the 
snuff  and  the  socket  together— -he  sunk  at  once  from  that  semi-sort  of  royw 
alty  which  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  to  the  simplicity  and  quiet  of  a  plaii^ 
gentleman,  who  keeps  a  comfortable  palace  in  the  Corso,  an  excellent  table, 
a  gallery,  Uterally  of  gems,  (his  Corregios  are  of  the  first  beauty;)  talks  occa^ 
stflnaily  of  tobacco  speculations  to  Torlonia,  now  and  then  of  the  Spani^ 
Revolution  to  strangers,  and  begins  to  take  the  counsels  of  advancing  a^e, 
and  thii;|ks  betimes  of  settling  his  family.  His  son  has  lately  been  mamed 
to  an  Irish  lady,  a  Miss  Crowe,  of  Dublin  ;  and  the  occasion  once  more  dis- 
played some  very  brilliant  recollections  of  his  former  grandeur. 

I  now  took  my  leave  of  this  singular  plaything  of  Fortune,  with  very  little 
respect  for  her  decisions :  the  Goddess  of  Antium,  in  this  instance,  has  been 
more  than  ordinarily  capridous.  1  passed  the  low  rooms,  half-carpeted,  but 
rich  with  frames  and  pictures ;  bad  beds  covered  with  damask ;  wasted  fiimi* 
ture,  dusty  chandeliers,  and  time-pieces  innumerable,  (a  passion  of  his  High- 
ness,) all  going  wrong.  The  P]:ince  left  us,  mediae  in  re««-and  ran  down  to 
the  call  of  her  Majesty,  or  of  his  child :  it  was  all  one,  he  nursed  both  in 
turn. 

As  to  the  gallay  and  its  portraits,  I  saw  but  one-^odoy. 

^  What  a  subject  for  the  illustration  and  panegyric  of  some  modern  Panglosa ! 
1  leare  it  to  the  poet-laureat  pencil  of  Dr.  Sonthey,  praying  bin)  to  caoonize  both 
hi  lome  new  *<  Vision  of  Judgement." 
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TABLK-TALK    ABROAD. — NO.  Vl. 

The  Court  of  Common  PleaSf  continued 
**  How  true  is  ibe '  juvat  ine|Bini«ie/  when  Serjeuit  Cockle  is  the 
iiibjecft  I  how  pleasant  the  '  mi  rieerdo'  seasatkni  aa  I  Dame  him !  It 
is  the  very  feast  of  memory,  and  the  mind  becomes  satiated,  on  howerer 
unsuhstatitial  fare,  like  him  who  dined  on  the  fumes  alone  of  a  cook's 
shop.  What  a  most  delightful-looking  personage  was  that  King's  an- 
cient Serjeant ;  and  what  a  defective  and  miserable  name  for  tlie  gene- 
rous amplitude  of  form  and  feature  he  diapkiyed  1  how  adaoirably  did 
he  look  the  eharaoter  he  aiistained  ap  the  Reuben  of  the  band  of  ooife, 
ill  portly  hearing  and  riAicundity  and  extent  of  visage— of  that  surface 
that  it  would  have  well  justified  the  painter  who  undertook  the  conti- 
nental chart  of  his  physiognomy,  in  exclaiming,  with  his  brother  artist 
who  was  similarly  employed  by  Gibbon,  when  in  Switzerlapd^  to  im- 
mortalize hir historical  traits,-^'  Ah!  Monsieur^  j'esp^re  que  vous  me 
payeves  par  Taiiae  1'  By  the  way,  what  a  rage  exists  in' the  profeasion 
for  being  painted  in  thar  wigs  and  gowns ;  and  how  agreeable  it  is  to 
hear  the  chuckling  qf  a  fat  matron,  as  she  points  out  to  some  staring 
urchin  the  picture  of  his  papa  at  the  Exhibition  ;  fitter  for  a  sign-post 
than  a  saloon  ;  dull,  weary,  and  unexpressive*  and  having  no  more  rela- 
tion to  the  object  of  the  second  commandment  than  some  of  David's 
own.  Scaliger  relates  of  Muret  that,  by  looking  at  the  cast  of  eounte- 
nanoe  of  a  person  reading  a  letter,  the  painter  Would  explain  the  con- 
Cants  of  the  epistle,  and  had  never  been  deceived  :  I  wish  he  were  but 
idive  to  try  at  this  day ;  for,  except  that  of  Serjeant  Cockk,  I  never 
beheld  a  legal  portrait  which  was  not  in  itself  an  ii^unction  on  specula* 
tion,  a  plea  in  bar  to  judgment.  With  the  King's  Ancient,  the  rogue  of 
an  artist  had  done  better  things ;  it  had  been  evidendy  delineated  **  con 
amore  i"  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  opportunity  1  had  of  comparing  it 
with  the  venerable  original  himsdf,  as  he  viewed  his  startling  effigies  at 
Some^et  House ;  it  was  the  veridical  map  of  a  land  of  very  fatness  and 
fertility,  overflowing  with  milk  and  honey ;  life's  best  enjoyments  were 
evidently  depictured  there  in  plenty :  and>  as  I  compared  the  portrait 
with  '  mine  ancient,'  I  could  not  but  recollecc  the  eonfieBaion  of 
Scarron — 
'  J'al  toujours  4iU  on  pen  oolere^  un  pen  gourmand^  et  un  peu  paresseux.* 
Nothing  of  it  was  law  but  the  bare  wig  and  gown ;  all  besides  was  hu- 
man, bland,  honest,  and  kindly,  as  if  taken  after  a  digest  of  joint-te* 
nantry,  and  expressed,  (aa  an  Italian  1  knew,  who,  after  devouring  «n 
unconscionable  measure  of  beefsteaks  to  stay  his  appetite  fer  dinner, 
sighingly  exclaimed,  that  he  felt)  '  uno  dolcissimo  languore  dello  sto- 
maco/  How  refreshing  was  it  to  listen  to  his  voluminous  cachinnationa 
as  he  sate  at  his  parlour-window,  looking  on  the  contracted  gardena 
of  Staples  Inn,  of  a  summer's  evening,  viewing  Hogarth  passing 
below  him,  while  the  subaltern  of  Themis  endeavoured  to  effectuate  a 
reverential  greeting  to  him  of  the  <  Law's  degree/  Never  had  Hogarth'a 
celebrated  namesake,  in  all  his  imaginings,  arrived  within  leagues  of  the 
oddity  of  that  incomparable  clerk  of  Mr.  Townaend  the  solicitor.  No 
one  ever  saw  him  pass  for  the  first  time,  without  turning  to  look  once 
more  upon  him.  In  dress,  in  manner,  in  words,  he  was  as  distinct  from 
the  beings  he  was  necessitated  to  consort  with,  as  Sugden  and  nobility. 
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Wiolbpreli  and  a  wbig,  Serjeant  Wilde  and  the  Lord  Chief  Juatioe,  or  Dr. 
Lee  and  Lord  StowdL    He  could  neither  walk  nor  talk ;  hut  ran,  in  the 
one  instanoeylike  Bentham  down  Fleet-street,  and  spattered  andstammer- 
ed  ia  the  other  like  —  I  have  a  respect  for  privilege  and  must  not 
ofeid.     He  was  ^  dvead  of  all  his  juniors,  for  he  was  irascible  and 
choleric  as  a  City  Judge  when  a  criminal  is  trying  and  dinner  waiting, 
and  was  die  only  man  who  braved,  and  braved  sucoessfully,  the  "  Em- 
peror Paul"  himself.   With  what  partiality  of  afibcdon  used  Isaac  Reed, 
bis  neighbour,  to  greet  the  only  man  (if  man  he  were,  or  rathei^^  some 
strange  creature  of  the  element,')  who  ever  came  up  to  his  antiquarian 
ideas  of  human  p^ropriety,  an4  whose  verv  appearance  carried  back  the 
Shakspeariap  commentator  to  the  gooa  old  times  of  Elizabeth  and 
^amea.    Yet  the  Seijeant  could  not  but  cachinnate  as  he  looked  upon 
him ;  and  if  he  but  deigned  to  doff  his  velvet  cap  to  the  angular  indi* 
nation  of  legal  awkwardness,  that  held  him  in  peculiar  reverence,  it  had 
the  force  of  a  benediciie  on  the  spirits  of  a  wild  Hibemiany  and  sent 
him  home  placid,  and  growling  satisfaction,  to  his  attorney  den.     We 
are  all  acquainted  with  City  humour  and  aldermanic  wit  ;*so  when  a  well- 
known  dispute  originated  between  the  Proprietors  of  Oyster-beds  and 
the  Civic  authorities,  the  selection  of  Serjeant  Cockle  to  defend  the  in- 
terest of  the  lov€«crossed  bivalves,  was  an  infinite  stretch  of  fun.     Sic 
WilUam  will  tell  you  the  story  yet,  if  you  take  him  properly,  just  after 
the  venison  course  be  ended ; — and  Cockle  accepted  it,  in  observing, 
'  thi|t  if  he  were  not  opppsed  by  Raine  and  Wetherell,  he  could  under^ 
take  to  protect  the  claims  of  me  City,  which  were  wdl-known  to  be 
truly  sel-^fii^/     Why  he  was  not  elevated  to  the  Bench,  I  never  could 
yet  well  ascertain;  were  it  not  physically  impossible  he  could  ever  have 
reached  it ;  or  h|ui  he  been  lifted  thitbe^,  it  miffhtfaave  sunk  under  him* 
Then,  too»  he  was  much  disposed  to  sleep,  and  the  Common  Pleas  era** 
tors  vrere  at  that  time,  as  they  are  now,  fearfully  calculated  to  encou- 
n^  die  inclinatioD  to  somnolency:  he  would,  most  undoubtedly,  have 
imitated  the  great  Montesquieu,  who  even  ronJU-it  at  the  first  recital  of 
Orestes,  when  Voltaire,  the  liuthory  httterly  observed^  *  II  croit  6tre  ll 
Taudience.' 

**  Jlien  there  was  Sergeant  Shepherd,  a  good  man,  and  a  profound 
lawyer ;  but,  unhappily,  with  a  trumpet  ever  at  his  ear,  so  that  hb 
otherwise  wdl-justified  expectations  of  legal  promotion  were  long  ne- 
cessarily delayed.  Nothing  but  the  vocal  gpradations  of  a  Common 
€k>anGil,  or  Park  in  a  passion,  could  reach  ms  organ  of  hearing.  In 
England  he  could  not  be  preferred ;  but  it  was  found  he  would  do  for 
Scotland,  as  the  Caledonian  faculty  of  readily  gaining  the  ear  is  well, 
known,  whatever  the  obstacles  it  is  necessary  to  encounter;  and  there, 
at  timeSy  he  must  find  the  defect  less  a  privation  than  a  blessing. 

*'  Sergeant  Lens  was  a  very  superior  man.  He  was  an  accomplished 
general  schobur,  of  vast  research  as  a  lawyer,  of  honourable  principle, 
apd  of  most  inild  and  gendemanly  manners.  He  had  eloquence  far 
greater  than  is  now  met  with  at  the  bar;  it  was  rarelv,  however, 
that  he  exerted  it :  when  he  did,  one  might  be  sure  that  the  cause  he 
advocated  justified  warmth  of  feeling,  for  he  never  identified  himself 
with  that  which  was  not  pure  and  honest  in  itself.  He  had  early 
taken  up  his  ground  in  politics  on  the  constitutional  side  of  the  ques- 
tion—<there  is  scffcely  a  name  which  we  have  been  (aught  to  repeat 
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with  reverence  at  the  Bar,  but  was  once  the  fiiend  of  liberty,)  and  be  held 
to  it  with  the  firmness  of  a  Roman.    Yet,  as  his  opposition  to  the  Tory 
party  was  unmarked  by  acrimony  or  gall,  his  espousal  of  Whig  princi- 
ples was  most  disinterested ;  for,  when  the  Whigs  came  ibto  office  in 
1806,  he  absolutely  refused  employment,  in  the  fear  that  he  might  be 
judged  as  actuated  by  less  worthy  motives  than  those   which   freely 
influenced  him  in  the  line  of  conduct  he  had  so  long  and  steadfastly  pmv 
sued.    Even  during  the  Middlesex  Election,  when  party  fury  was  at 
its  height,  he  patronised  the  cause  most  congenial  to  his  feelings  as  a 
man  ;  but  in  doing  all  that  his  clients  could  demand,  hope,  or  desire, 
in  their  favour,  his  whole  conduct  was  marked  by  so  much  forbearance 
towards  the  one,  and  candour  to  the  other  side,  that  he  failed  not  to  se- 
cure the  applauses  of  those  to  whom  he  was  more  directly  opposed. 
By  the  way,  is  it  not  a  pity  that,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  vast  bless- 
ings we  so  unworthily  enjoyed  under  the  Pitt  system,  those  who  delight 
in  the  detail  of  its  advantages  over  a  bottle  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Club,  do  not  dwell  somewhat  more  at  length  on  the  economy  of  those 
halcyon  days,  and  the  purer  administration  of  the  finances  of  the  nation  ? 
If  ever  the  hour  should  arrive  when  the  true  appropriation  of  much  of 
the  vast  sums  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  the  people  be  demonstrated, 
what  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  the  public  money  will  be  probably  dis- 
covered in  the  article  of  elections  alone ;  to  secure  the  unbiassed  votes 
of  ministerial  members,  or  even  the  return  of  one  individual  to  Parlia- 
ment contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  !    When  will  the  accounts  of 
the  County  Treasurer  be  liquidated  ?     Yet,  prejudiced  as  he  must  have 
been  in  the  sight  of  the  disposer  of  place  and  profit  by  the  line  of  con* 
duct  he  pursued,  there  is  litde  doubt  that  ofiers  of  promotion,  no  less 
honourable  to  Lord  Eldon  than  to  their  object,  were  freely  tendered  to 
Serjeant  Lens ;  and  on  terms  equally  grateful  to  his  proper  feelings,  as 
creditable  to  the  Chancellor :  they  were,  however,  declined ;  and  hiB 
profession,  with  the  country  in  general,  have  to  deplore  that  he  shrank 
from  that  advancement  where  his  learning  and  abilities  as  a  lawyer,  his 
patriotism,  and  his  many  other  virtues,  would  surely  have  been  dis- 
played no  less  to  his  own  honour  and  fame,  than  to  the  advantage  and 
satisfaction  of  the  king  and  people.     Perhaps  no  man  was  ever  more 
generally  regretted  than  Lens.     Modest  and  unassuming  in  his  deal- 
ings with  the  world,  there  was  that  mild  dignity  in  his  manner  that  en- 
forced respect ;  and  he  might  verily  be  remembered  with  somewhat  of 
beneficial  effect  by  his  surviving  brethren  of  the  coif. 

**  Rough,  after  having  attained  the  honours  of  Seijeant,  abandoned 
the  Bar  of  the  Common  Pleas,  to  seek  in  a  distant  island  that  fame  or 
wealth  he  had  vainly  struggled  for  at  home ;  but  had  he  possessed 
somewhat  more  of  worldly  wisdom ;  had  he  but  travelled  out  of  the- 
record  of  the  law  to  examine  somewhat  into  men  and  things,  he  would 
have  learned,  to  his  profit,  that  a  regular  British  lawyer  is  the  last  per- 
son who  should  try  his  fortune  in  a  Colony ;  that  there  learning  would  be 
offensive,  and  patriotism  misplaced,  and  all  rule  of  legal  conduct  render- 
ed negative  :  that  the  despotism  of  one,  and  that  one  generally  whoUjr 
unacquainted  with  the  science  of  legislation,  is,  in  tiine  cases  out  often, 
the  law  which  he  is  bound  to  obey,  (save  when  the  instructions  of  a  Se- 
cretary at  home  intervene,  to  qualify  or  reverse  the  decision  of  the- 
local  tyrant).    I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  SeijeaHt'fr 
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particidar  ease,  but  it  oould  acareely  he  expected  by  thoee  who  were 
better  acquainted  with  the  subject  than  himeeif*  that  he  could  have 
remained  longer  than  he  did  in  a  station  litde  consonant  to  the  taste  of 
an  independent  man,  and  wholly  adverse  to  the  habits  of  a  coostitu-* 
tional  lawyer. 

<*  Brother  Pell  has  been  long  connected  with  nobility,  and  had  al- 
ways somewhat  of  a  Leach  hankering  for  the  more  dandyish  things  of 
life;  could  listen  to  music,  eat  ices  without,  a  grimace,  got  a  taste  for 
olives  and  Johaniusberg,  abjured  porter  as  vulgar,  and  could  ascer- 
tain, with  remarkable  discrimination,  the  differance  between  Eau  de 
Cologne  and  Lavender  Water — ^used  to  put  on  his  wig  with  an  air,  and 
let  his  gown  hang  loosely  on  his  shoulders.  Whether  he  lost  caste  by 
his  illegal  and  anti*£ldonic  propensities,  or  grew  lazy  and  gentlemanly^ 
1  know  not ;  but,  with  excellent  abilities,  his  visits  at  the  Bar  are  '  feW 
and  far  between;*  and  he  rather  seems  to  prefer  gossip  with  such 
**  small-deer"  as  Middlesex  magistrates,  shaking  his  head  at  bona-robas 
found  in  fault,  smiling  at  obese  churchwardens,  or  looking  bland  at  the 
magnanimous  title  of  *  Your  Worship.' 

^*  Sergeant  Frere  has  been  induced  to  seek,  in  the  cloisters  of  Down- 
ing, that  repose  which  the  world  has  to  regret  he  should  prefer  to  ac« 
tive  life ;  for  he  possesses  the  amiable  qualities  and  elegant  accomplish- 
ments of  others  of  his  name;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  wondered  at  that 
he  desired  better  company,  and,  to  use  a  homely  phrase,  *  cut  the  con- 
cern.' 

*<  Spankie  is  a  clever  man,  and  used,  I  beKeve,  to  dabble  pretiy 
largely  in  politics,  and  act  somewhat  as  assessor  to  Perry,  of  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle,  on  law  points;  but,  haply,  he  hath  repented  him  of 
ancient  misdemeanours,  learned  better  things  in  India,  and,  by  pro^ 
raise  of  a  courtly  life,  obtained  grace  at  the  Chancellor's  hands. 

** Heaven  help  us !  I  was  as  near  inditing  it  as  could  be ;  but,  in 

good  troth,  some  men  are  born  with  a  name  which  must  mar,  by  a  per- 
Terse  fate,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  their  happiness  here  below. 
Bumpua-^^ 

'^  Oh !  write  it  not,  my  hand, — ^the  name  appears 
Already  written— blot  it  out,  my  tears." 

I  must  take  breath ;  it  is  absolutely  overpowering — ^unbearable.  Its 
proprietor  can  scarcely  hear  its  repetition  with  other  emotions  than 
those  of  the  man  who  had  been  so  cruelly  cudgelled  as  never  to  see  a 
piece  of  wood  put  on  a  fire  without  shivering.  Can  he  be  a  married 
man  ?  Can  be  have  had  the  barbarity  to  inflict  that  appellation  up<Hi 
any  fair  and  injured  one  of  the  softer  sex  ?  Johnson,  Brummell,  and 
good  taste,  forbid !  While  his  Lordship  so  necessarily  laboured  to  pro*- 
cure  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  make  him  a  Serjeant,  why,  in  the 
name  of  all  that  is  virtuous,  did  he  not  stick  in  a  clause  to  change  that 
vilely  compounded  denomination  ?  Truly  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  an 
English  name ;  and,  if  it  derive  any  thing  of  grace  from  that  circum- 
stance, it  is,  as  Fontenelle  said  of  Mahomet,  '  horriblenient  beau.'  It 
will  never  do^  however.  Will  he  ever  dare  to  ascend  the  Bench  without 
a  title?  and  tbat^  in  human  charity,  not  the  patronymic  title — (if  ever 
other  than  himself  owned  it) — <  Lord  Bump-us  !'  If— «nd  in  joy  I  put  it 
hypothetically — female  fortitude  and  female  love  (and,  like  Sampson's 
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rtddie,  nolhi^g  is  ^txangtit  and  tweelcr,)  hava  < 

iconic  to  syllidile  tbat  name,  yet  change  it,  Brothar  Baaipw;  if.not  fiw 


Ibe  world's  good  pleasure,  yet  for  your  own  reaowByyoa 
hopes,  and  future  peace  of  mind.  It  is  true  that  haaard  oaa  eonfenred 
it ;  names,  like  marriages,  are  a  lottery ;  but,  as  it  was  said  to  the 
Briton  who  married  a  Creole,  '  You  ha?e  certainly  drawn  a  black  ball/ 
It  is  delightful  to  judge  in  charity  rather  than  with  severity ;  and  I 
must  aay,  that  I  can  scarcely  perceive  the  propriety  of  all  the  reprpba* 
tioB  attached  to  Lord  Eldon's  procuring  that  unusual  Act  of  Parlia* 
ment.  With  a  solemn  and  undoubting  sense  of  the  merits  of  its  ol^ect, 
(and  they  are  neither  few  nor  indiffHcnt,)  something  must  be  alloWed 
for  his  Lordship's  feelings-r-fiir  his  delioacy^-in  letting  term  after  term 
pass  over  and  he  uncoifed,  while  that  one  ttrm  remained.  The  per- 
plexity of  his  tenderer  nature  at  the  proposed  coi^ment  of  legal 
honours,  may  (aa  novel- writera  say)  be  '  better  imagined  than  de* 
scribed.'  It  must  have  haunted  him  in  his  goings  and  at  rest,  invaded 
the  privilege  of  the  peerage,  and  even  violated  the  repose  of  private 
life.  I  can  readily  imagine  him  oa  the  woolsack,  abstracting  bis 
thoughts  for  a  moment  from  the  horrors  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  and 
exclaiming  '  Bumpu8,'»-giving  the  Royal  assent  to  Game  Laws  or 
Taxes,  and  sighing  forth,  as  he  remembered  those  to  whom  tbey  were 
apfdicable, '  Bumpus,'  as  he  did  it — dreaming  of  his  Master,  in  the  pur- 
^e  chair  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  shudderingly  ejaculating  *  Biimp-ua' — 
and  even  on  his  nightly  and  uneasy  couch  disturbing  the  partner  of  his 
^oys  and  cares  by  a  '  Bumpus  I'— dreaming  of  a  Whig  (but  not  his  own) 
m  office,  and  awakening  under  the  horrors  of  the  nightmare,  shrieking 
*  Bumpus  r  until  all  things  pditical,  professional,  imd  natural^  became 
associated  with  that  jaundiced  appellation. 

'*  It  is  well  thus  to  record  (however  imperfectly)  the  names  of  some 
of  the  brethren  *  ere  they  go  hence,  and  are  no  more  seen ;'  for  a  fbar- 
fiil  and  (if  it  be  executed)  &tal  blow  haa  been  levelled  at  their  fame,  and 
wealth  and  honour,  by  Mr.  Brougham.  Tbe  institution  of  Serjeants 
haa  wholly  outlived  its  purpose ;  and  when  the  business  of  courts  of  law 
could  be  better  divided  thui  at  present ;  when  actions  of  .libel,  and  for 
criminal  conversation,  and  a  million  others,  were  scarcely  known,  it  was 
perhaps  well  to  select  the  most  learned  and  skilful  of  the  profession  to 
maintain  tbe  ever  intricate  subject  of  pleas  of  land,  which  required  more 
of  legal  science  than  any  others  advanced  for  adjudication.  At  pre- 
sent  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  brethren  who  can  be  peculiarly  termed 
a  Property  Lawyer ;  and  the  practice  of  the  second  greatest  tribunal  of 
ibe  land  has  long  become  a  matter  of  patronage  in  the  hands  of  one 
individual,  who,  in  common  with  his  predecessors,  however  free  from 
the  imputation  of  conferring  it  from  improper  motives  he  may  and 
must  be  held,  was  regarded  in  general  as  only  fitly  exercising  it  in  fa- 
vour of  patient  merit,  and  to  redeem  that  negfeet  which  their  qtialitiea, 
whatever  they  might  have  been,  had  incurred,  in  other  branches  of  the 
profession,  from  the  public.  Such  men  as  Best  and  Lena  were  *rarm 
aves  in  terris,'  and  were  neither  indebted  for  &me  dr  fortune  to  the 
possession  of  the  coif;  but  few  others  have  of  late  distinguished 
themselves ;  and  in  that  peculiar  department  of  the  law  for  which 
Serjeants  were  originaUy  destined  to  manage,  Preston  would  dis* 
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didn  to  awociate  with  them,  and  would  easily  confound  them  all  by  his 
rieh  store  of  learning  and  research,  into  the  rights  of  things. 

*'  Of  the  officers  of  the  Court  I  knew  and  know  but  little.  There  was 
one,  to  be  sure,  worthy  of  mention,  who,  although  I  believe  he  pur- 
chased his  place,  has  ever  performed  the  duties  of  his  office  with  equal 
zeal  and  ability,  and  to  the  undivided  satisfaction  of  the  profession — 
that  is  Mr.  Prothonotary  Watlington,  who,  in  the  exercise  of  his  taxatory 
functions,  was,  most  favourably  for  himself,  contrasted  with  Master 
Groves  of  the  King*s  Bench  ;  and  to  every  virtue  that  could  adorn  private 
life,  united  an  urbanity  of  manner,  as  a  public  officer,  that  rendered  his 
severity  of  principle,  where  the  dictates  of  conscience  rendered  severity 
necessary,  if  unpalatable  to  practitioners,  wholly  inoffensive ;  for  he  was 
good-humour  itself,  and  conveyed  his  admonitions  or  reproofs  with  so 
kindly  a  spirit,  that  such  as  might  disagree  with  him  in  opinion  felt  re- 
spect for  his  motive,  and  gratitude  for  his  mode  of  giving  that  motive 
expression. 

*'  The  unfortunate  Clerk  of  the  Juries,  Sir  Thomas  Turton,  is,  as  the 
Court  Calendar  cruelly  but  unmovedly  observes,  (it  had  better  been 
styled  the  Newgate  Calendar,)  '  executed  at  the  Chief- Justice's  cham- 
bers/ How  his  Lordship  and  Mr.  Cox,  his  associate,  reconcile  this  to 
themselves,  it  is  hard  to  say ;  but  it  certainly  is  '  a  mad  world,  my  mas- 
ters ;'  and,  like  the  punning  emblems  over  the  entrance  of  an  ancient 
Augustine  conveiit  at  Paris,  of  a  globe  and  a  white  cabbage  (c-abus 
in  French),  justifies  the  motto  attached  to  it, '  Le  monde  n'est  qu'abus.' 
The  respecter  of  law  and  the  perpetrator  of  a  crime  may  sometimes  be 
found  in  the  same  person,  as  might  be  seen  in  the  case  of  the  celebrated 
highwayman  Ooreau,  who  was  tried  a  few  years  since  in  France  for  his 
liie,  and  on  a  V^itness  (whom  he  had  proposed  to  rob)  having  observed 
that,  had  he  met  the  brigand,  he  would  have  shot  him,  the  prisoner 
calmly  replied, '  Vous  auriez  eu  tort.  Monsieur,  car  personne  ne  devrait 
prendre  justice  dans  ses  propres  mains.'  Indeed,  like  others,  whose 
^hamber-practicef  as  we  perceive,  might  not  be  deemed  wholly  reputa- 
ble»  Goreau  was  tender  of  his  character  in  some  respects ;  for,  on  being 
accnised  of  having  attacked  a  person  during  the  mght,  be  denied  Uie 
charge  with  the  utmost  indignation,  in  asserting  '  Qu'il  portait  trop  de 
respect  i^  son  nom  et  a  safamille,  de  voler  apres  le  coucher  du  soleil/ 
iSut  to  turn  to  the  Common  Pleas.  The  Filazers  of  the  court  are  un- 
derstood to  have  an  excellent  birth  of  it — ^little  labour  and  large  profits. 
If  their  offices  demand  but  a  slight  exertion  of  intellect,  and  as  httle  of 
industry,  there  are  great  names  amongst  them ;  or,  at  least  the  coinci- 
dence of  their  denominations  with  those  of  successive  Justices,  or  their 
connexions,  is  sufficiently  curious*  for  we  see  there,  Surtees,  Mansfield, 
and  Best.    It  may  be  accident." 
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Well  !  God  be  thanked,  we  have  got  a  Tory  Ministry  once  more, 
to  our  heart's  content ;  and  Ireland,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  at  last  be 
reduced  to  some  Christian  rule.  There's  no  pleasing  those  Irish, 
strike  where  we  may ; — whichever  way  we  turn,  we  are  met  by  them. 
Irish  poverty,  Irish  turbulence,  Irish  popery,  and  Heaven  knows  how 
many  other  Irish  abuses,  are  ringing  in  our  ears  from  morning  till 
night.  If  we  go  to  a  Missionary  Society,  to  enjoy  a  quarter  of  aa 
hour's  quiet  railing  against  the  old  lady  of  Babylon,  as  a  good  Protes- 
tant should  do,  up  gets  a  lump  of  a  man,  with  a  brogue  as  broad  as  his 
shoulders,  and  a  speech  longer  than  his  head,  in  defence  of  her  reputa- 
tion,, and  insists  on  our  hearing  his  last  word.  If  we  assist  at  an  Edu- 
cation Meeting,  to  force  the  benighted  Irish  to  read  the  Bible,  there  he 
is  again,  proving  that,  time  out  of  mind,  his  countrymen  intuitively 
knew  at  least  as  much  of  that  book  as  any  Protestant  dean.  If  we  go 
to  a  Visitation,  the  Charge  is  assuredly  against  the  Irish  *'  church  with- 
out a  religion."  In  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  tutors  do  nothing  but 
deprecate  the  arrival  of  Irish  pupils,  who  kick  up  rows,  and  read  no 
books  but  the  Racing  Calendar ;  and  if  we  bend  our  steps  to  the  Petty 
Sessions,  "  as  sure  as  eggs  are  eggs,"  the  matter  at  issue  is  an  Irish 
assault,  or  the  passing  of  an  Irish  vagrant.  In  short,  there  is  no  evil 
current,  of  which  Ireland  has  not  to  bear  the  blame ;  and  if  the  matter 
were  well  sifted,  the  Irish  would  unquestionably  be  found  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Thames  Tunnel,  and  to  have  had  some  hand  in  pulling  down  the 
Brunswick  Theatre.  Of  the  intrigues  of  the  Irish  papists  to  overthrow 
our  glorious  Constitution,  it  is  needless  to  speak.  The  danger  of  the 
Church  is  known ;  or  if  some  stranger,  last  from  the  Antipodes,  should 
be  at  a  loss  on  the  subject,  he  may  learn  the  particulars  from  my  Lord 
Eldon,  from  Sir  Robert  Inglis  (who  never  could  persuade  old  Pius  the 
Seventh  to  reform,  though  he  supplied  his  Holiness  with  the  last  edi* 
tions  of  the  most  approved  tracts),  or  indeed  from  any  of  the  members  of 
the  Pitt  Club,  or  of  Bedlam.  These  are  terrible  doings,  sad  goings-On ; 
but  it  would  be  well  if  this  were  the  worst.  Not  contented  with  at- 
tacking the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  they  carry  their  impertinent  interference 
even  to  meddling  with  political  economy  ;  setting  all  its  most  approved 
doctrines  astray,  and  showing  that  there  is  at  least  one  land  where  no 
general  rule  will  apply, — where  Ricardo  would  find  rents  high  with 
the  best  land  uncultivated, — and  where  no  element  of  national  prosperity 
is  in  so  much  esteem  as  the  idle  and  unprofitable  waste  of  the  manu- 
factures of  the  country. 

"  The  Irish  have  some  very  curious  notions. 
That  when  a  nation  grows  extremely  poor. 

Nought  silences  an  hungry  mob's  commotions 
Like  making  ruin'd  spendthrifts  spend  still  more. 

Thus  as  hydropics  call  tor  larger  portions. 
They  ope  to  fresh  extravagance  the  door. 

And  strive  to  heal  their  credit's  widening  fracture, 

By  wasting  silk  of  Irish  manufacture." — Moyai  Progre99, 

Whatever  the  bishops  may  say,  this  is  more  hard  to  bear,  even  than 
atucks  on  the  Church  ;  for  a  man  may  live  very  well  without  his  reli- 
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gion  (at  least  there  are  some  very  good,  pious,  sanctimoniouSj  and  loyal 
people,  who  do  not  appear  to  he  overhurthened  with  it,  any  more  thaa 
the  man  who,  except  inasinuch  as  he  was  an  atheist,  was  a  very  good 
dissenter) ;  whereas,  to  live  without  eating  is  "  downright  impossible, 
and  not  to  be  done."     It  is  high  time,  therefore,  that  the  Catholic  As- 
sociation should  meet  with  their  match  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
his  new-made  staff  (cabinet,  I  meant  to  say).     Not  contented  with 
breaking  up  three  successive  ministries,  putting  poor  Lord  Roden  into 
bodily  fear,  "  against  the  form  of  the  statute  in  that  case  made  and  pro- 
vided," and  ousting  Leslie  Foster  and  his  algebra  off  his  seat  for  Louth 
(which  is  as  good  as  done,)  they  are  now  determined  to  ruin  Old  Eng« 
Land  out  and  out,  by  overrunning  the  land  with  their  papistical,  poteen- 
bibbing,  potatovorous  population  of  paupers,  (there's  a  magnificent  al- 
literation 1)  to  whom  the  locusts  of  Egypt  were  no  more  than  a  love- 
sick maid  of  fifteen  is  to  Alderman  Curtis.     We  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  the  Jacobinical  levelling  of  national  regeneration;  but,  if  you 
would  have  the  comble  of  all  political  horror,  the  master  principle  of 
revolution,  it  must  be  sought  in  a  word  shorter  at  least  by  the  first  syl- 
lable.    John  Bull  is  nothing,  if  not  matrimonial; — not  like  the  French, 
and  the  Italians,  and  the  Germans,  gallivanting  it  all  day  and  all  night ; 
but  staying  at  home  with  his  deary,  who  breeds  like  a  rabbit  or  a  her- 
rinff.     An  Englishwoman's  first  merit  is  child-bearing ;  her  second, 
child-bearing ;  and  her  third,  child-bearing.  Her  final  cause  is,  in  Shaks- 
peare's  words,  ^  to  suckle  fools,  and  chronicle  small-beer :"  and  her 
husband's  delight  is  to  show  off  her  handiworks,  as  if  they  were  his 
own.     I  wish  I  could  draw  you  the  face  of  complacency  with  which  he 
presents  you  his  overgrown  **  lubberly  boy,"  as  he  cries  with  a  chuckle, 
'*  That 's  my  son,  sir."    Perhaps  Cruickshanks  would  do  it  for  us — but 
this  is  the  man  that  Daniel  O'Connel  would  serve  with  a  supersedeas 
from  paternity,  starving  the  nation  into  a  state  of  '*  single  blessedness," 
and  compelling  Parliament  to  turn  inside  out  the  jw  trium  Uberorum^ 
by  making    procreation  in  England  after  the  measure- for-measu re 
fashion,  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy !    To  this  complexion  we  must 
come  at  last,  if  we  suffer  the  Irish  rebels  to  multiply  like  the  Antedi- 
luvians, and  spread  their  spawn  unrebuked  over  England.     King  Priam 
was  nothing  in  this  respect  to  a  papist ;  and  the  German  lady  who  had 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  at  a  single  litter,  was  a  mere  type  of  the 
fecundity  of  a  papistess.     The  plan  of  attack  is  already  arranged : 
steam-boats  are  hired  for  carrying  over  the  invaders,  and  the  Catholic 
Rent  is  for  the  future  to  be  paid  in  kind,  after  the  rate  of  a  child  per 
annum  from  every  peasant,  and  twins  from  the  gentlemen  farmers.     Of 
vrhat  use  will  it  be  for  an  honest  Englishman  (all  Englishmen  are  honest) 
to  rear  a  promising  youth,  and  to  give  him  the  best  of  educations,  at 
the  university,  or  at  a  penny-a-week  auxiliary  supplementary  Bible 
school,  if,  when  he  is  ready  to  be  bound   apprentice, — no   matter 
whether  it  be  to  a  Secretary  of  State  or  a  pin-maker, — a  tall,  lanky, 
hungry-visaged,   two-handed  fellow,  shall   be  suffered  to  stalk  over 
from   Ireland,  with  his  fist  in  one   hand,   and   a  shillelagh  in  the 
other,   and    a  short    pipe  stuck   in  his  hat,  and  offer  to  do   the 
young  gentleman's  business  at  half-price  ?     Already  the  evil  is  felt  in 
the  highest  quarters.    Are  there  not  Spring  Rice,  and  Croker,  and 
Vesey  Fitzgerald,  doing  their  best  to  hustle  the  Horace  Twisses  and 
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the  Tindals  out  of  their  places,  like  so  many  unfledged  cuckows  in  a 
hedge-sparrow's  nest  ?  Are  not  our  fair  countrywomen,  of  the  highest 
blo^,  elbowed  out  of  Ahnack's  by  Irish  Countesses?  and  have  not  the 
Liflfey  and  the  Shannon  all  the  sunny  side  of  Bond-street  to  them* 
selves  ?  Think  of  whole  colonies  of  weavers  deserting  their  native 
plains,  for  the  express  purpose  of  teaching  the  Manchester  folks  to 
starve,  and  of  weaning  the  young  men  of  Leeds  from  the  luxury  of 
shoes  and  stockings !  Think  of  Archbishop  Magee's  black  squad  march* 
ing  into  England  to  mortify  the  vanities  of  a  Welsh  curate,  and  to  force 
him  to  preach  a  un  prix  discret !  Think  of  a  cloud  of  Lord  Manners's 
*'  unemployed  poor,"  in  silk  gowns,  settling  about  the  ears  of  the  Sugdeos 
and  the  Adolphuses,  and  literally  taking  &e  bread  out  of  their  mouths ! 
Such,  however,  must  soon  be  our  case.  One-half  of  Ireland  is  actually 
in  a  state  of  combination  with  the  other  to  over-populate  the  empire ; 
and  the  accursed  qfficina  gentium  is  making  papists  by  millions  ;  while 
the  New  Reformation-men  cannot  count  their  converts  even  by  units. 
''  Think  of  that.  Master  Brook !"  If  this  is  permitted  to  continue,  we 
English  must  take  ship,  and  leave  the  Island.  Already  our  working- 
classes  are  in  rags,  and  the  "  face  of  an  Englishman  "  will  soon  be  not 
to  be  had  for  love  or  money  in  the  country.  There  is  not  a  trade  in 
which  the  Irish  do  not  '*  push  us  from  our  stools.*'  Formerly,  they 
were  contented  to  have  the  monopoly  of  Bath,  and  the  watering- 
places  ;  to  be  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  all  marrying  widows,  love- 
sick boarding-school  misses,  atid  heiresses  who  had  the  scarlet  fever ; 
together  with  a  right  of  preemption  in  all  young  men  of  fortune  who 
were  fond  of  dice,  and  had  no  objection  to  a  game  at  billiards.  For- 
merly an  Irish  ^*  jontleman"  had  a  soul  above  work ;  and  "  love  and 
war  took  turns  "  with  him,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  tradesman-like  em- 
ployment. But,  now-a-days,  they  put  their  fingers  into  every  man's 
dish.  They  more  than  divide  the  army  with  the  Highlanders,  and  the 
navy  with  the  saints  ;  they  have  got  possession  of  the  shuttles  of  Glas- 
gow ;  they  have  colonized  Liverpool,  and  turned  all  London  into  one 
Broad  Saint  Giles's.  This,  Mr.  Editor,  is  an  evil  which,  hard  as  it 
presses  upon  the  nation  at  large,  comes  home  most  especially  to  our 
business  and  bosom ;  for,  of  all  the  trades  of  London,  there  is  none  with 
which  these  troublesome  interlopers  are  fonder  of  meddling  thanour's ; 
and  if  we  do  not  stir  ourselves  to  prevent  it,  Othello*s  occupation  will 
be  gone  indeed.  Forty  years  ago,  the  whole  parliamentary  branch  of 
literature  was  carried  on  by  Scotchmen  ;  and  half  Grub-street  spoke  tbe 
language  of  Allan  Ramsay.  But  at  present  that  business  has  fallen  al- 
together into  the  hands  of  the  Irish.  He  who  cheats  an  Aberdeen  man, 
they  say,  has  only  the  devil  to  dupe;  and  to  be  farther  north  than  the 
gude  men"  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Glasgow,  to  overmatch  them  in  in- 
dustry, and  to  undersell  them  by  superior  economy,  is  no  small  proof  of 
desperate  abilities.  Truly,  I  would  have  you  look  to  your  Editor*^  chair. 
It  is  familiarly  known  in  Ireland  that  delicate-faced  youths  can  make 
a  livelihood  in  London,  as  well  as  the  stoutest  chairmen ;  and  that 
there  is  a  decent  provision  for  them  all,  if  not  as  porters,  as  reporters. 
Lfterature,  or,  as  ihey  more  commonly  call  it,  lithcratutf^  is  the  ver^ 
element  of  an  Irishman.  It  is  the  only  trade  to  which  he  takes  natu- 
rally, except  turf-cutting  and  fighting ;  for  it  is  the  only  one  which  re- 
quires no  capital.    A  carpenter  must  at  least  have  his  box  of  tools ; 
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and  a  shop-boy  must  have  a  decent  coat*  on  his  back.  By  the  by,  no- 
body can  sell  half  the  goods  that  an  Irishman  can ;  he  has  such  ready 
eloquence,  and  such  a  taking  way  with  the  ''  leedies.''  But  your  lite- 
rary genius  carries  his  capitiJ  in  his  heady  which  is  a  capital  advantage. 
He  needs  but  a  stump  of  a  pen  and  a  quire  of  foolscap ;  or,  as  a  pit 
aUer,  he  may  scrawl 

"  With  desperate  charcosl  round  his  darken^  wsn.** 

When,  therefore,  a  young  Irishman  happens  to  be  of  the  wrong  reli- 
gion, cannot  get  into,  the  church,  or  has  not  interest  enough  to  make 
him  a  gauger,  or  a  serjeant  of  police ;  when  he  is  without  assets  to  set 
up  in  business,  and  has  not  wherewithal  to  surve  till  he  is  called  to 
the  Bar,  off  he  sets  to  London  to  break  a  spear  with  the  English  wits, 
and  report  for  the  newspapers.  During  war  there  was  an  inunense 
draught  to  the  array  of  these  chaps ;  and,  every  Oaaette,  a  decent  crop 
of  importunate  rivals  was  killed  off;  so  that  an  Englishman  could 
enjoy  his  ease  in  his  arm-chair,  and  write  with  some  hope  of  remunera- 
tion. But  now,  '<  in  these  piping  times  of  peace/'  there  is  no  vent  for 
this  vast  and  teeming  population  (teeming  in  more  senses  than  one) 
but  through  the  pre^s ;  and  S0| 

^*  Fire  in  each  eye,  and  papets  in  each  hand, 
They  rave>  recite,  and  madden  through  the  land." 

None  can  know  this  better  than  the  editors  of  the  newspapers.  Me*- 
thinka  I  see  their  antechambers  (especially  towards  harvest)  crowded 
with  embryo  Burkes  and  half-fledged  Goldsmiths,  red-headed  and 
blue-eyed  youths,  fresh  from  their  Connaught  and  Munster  acade- 
mies I  Methinks  I  hear  their  sweet  brogues,  **  most  musical,  most 
melancholy,"  professing  an  instinctive  passion  for  writing,  and  a  rea- 
diness, poor  fellows !  to  work  at  the  most  reduced  prices.  Nor  can  it 
be  said  that  the  rogues  want  talent ;  for  Croker  finds  the  Trinity-men 
in  places  under  Government,  and  thus  draws  off  the  scholars  ot  whom 
Ireland  makes  small  boast.  Not  that  we  should  speak  unkindly  of  the 
hard  readers  of  the  *^  silent  sister."  They  cannot  help  the  exhausting 
course  of  study  upon  which  they  are  put ;  and  they  would  be  glad  to 
turn  their  hands  to  something  better  than  polemics,  if  they  were  pro- 
perly encouraged.  Besides,  a  well-endowed  fellow  cannot  in  reason  be 
expected  to  give  up  his  commons  and  dine  at  the  potato-warehouse,  for 
the  sake  of  forming  a  good  style.  Since  Shiel  and  Maturin  succeeded 
in  writing  for  the  theatres,  every  post  brings  Kemble  a  papistical 
tragedy,  or  a  comedy,  of  which  all  the  characters  are  Irishmen ;  which 
is  much  the  same  thing  as  an  apple-pie  all  quinces.  The  Sketches  of 
tlie  Irish  Bar  have^  in  like  manner,  opened  an  agreeable  prospect  in 
the  Magazines  for  such  of  the  Hibernian  Templars  as  eat  at  the  Bar« 
lev-mow ;  or,  when  cash  runs  taper,  take  their  buttock  and  flank  in 
Chancery-lane.  Then  as  for  Irish  novels,  Banim  has  rained  the  trader 
I  believe,  on  mv  conscience,  that,  at  this  present  writing,  ther^  is  not  4 
county  in  the  four  provinces  without  its  novel  on  the  stocks.  What, 
indeed,  between  Irish  novelists  and  the  Tory  imitators  of  Walter  Scott, 
the  regular  traders  can  scarcely  find  a  publisher  to  take  their  mann-' 
scripte  as  a  gifl.  Your  Irishmen,  also,  are  despera^  reviewers.  Gon- 
aeitoce  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter ;  and  a  review  is  so  like  a 
riot  or  a  duel,  that  your  Munaterman  is.  perfectly  at  home  in  the 
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business.  It  has  been  most  calunniously  ftsserted^  that  if  an  Irishman 
were  about  to  be  roasted,  there  would  be  no  lack  of  Irishmen  to  turn 
the  spit.  This  is  only  the  case  as  between  Protestant  and  Catholic ; 
who  would  not  only  roast,  but  eat  each  other  also,  if  they  could,  for  the 
greater  glory  of  Heaven.  It  is  nevertheless  tru^,  that,  reviewing  being 
only  a  metaphorical  roasting,  the  Edinburgh  folks,  when  they  want  to 
cut  up  Irish  literature,  generally  make  use  of  an  Irish  pen,  that  the 
deed  may  be  done  handsomely.  Poetry,  moreover,  comes  to  an  Irish- 
man by  nature.  We  have  Irish  poets,  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  eating  the 
trade  out  of  house  and  home;  all  sparkling  and  glitter;  very  gorgeous 
and  very  warm.  It  is  not  long  ago  that  a  worthy  Patlander,  a  dealer 
in  printed  calicoes,  put  a  splendid  Epic  into  my  hands,  beseeching  my 
^*  interest,  Sir,  with  Lifitot ;"  and  I  am  rather  surprised  that  "  Lintot, 
dull  rogue !"  did  not  bite ;  for,  as  I  am  a  gentleman  and  a  critic,  it  was 
one  of  the  best^fumished  poeaM  I  have  read  this  season ;  the  descrip- 
tions being  bran  new  out  of  the  author's  shop,  of  hangings,  green  and 
gold,  pink  and  silver,  the  handsomest  **  my  conversation  ever  coped 
withal."  An  Irish  poet  of  renown,  wbo  likes  popularity,  keeps  a 
derk  on  purpose  to  answer  the  Irish  aspirants  to  the  laurel,  who 
make  him  the  channel  of  their  communication  with  the  booksellers ; 
and  the  poor  young  matt  has  more  correspondence  upon  his  hands 
than  he  can  possibly  get  through.  The  Irish  are  also  great  on  the 
Catholic  question ;  and  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  state  of  the  Nation, 
the  Secretary  of  the has  idone  written  enough  political  mat- 
ter to  supply  any  reasonable  town  for  a  century ;  so  that,  if  an 
Englishman  wishes  to  get  in  a  word  edgeways,  as  the  saying  is,  he 
must  needs  pay  for  'printing,  paper,  and  advertisements;  and  buy 
and  sell,  and  live  by  the  loss.  Is  it  not  virtually  a  perfect  over- 
throw of  the  liberty  of  the  press?  It  is  only  indeed  now  that 
the  Tories  have  got  again  into  power,  and  can  afford  once  more 
to  pay  high'  for  abuse  and  ribaldry,  and  that  some  of  the  most 
achamh  writers  (that  is,  of  the  most  afflicted  with  the  ''  pochette 
Tuidee  de  Timpostnme  pecuniaire,")  will  be  drawn  off,  that  I  venture 
on  the  present  paper  with  some  faint  hope  that  it  may  find  elbow- 
room  in  the  crowd. 

To  make  matters  worse  (for  it  never  rains  but  it  pours),  the  immigra- 
tion of  Irish  authors  has  been  rendered  more  galling  by  the  new  passion 
for  writing  which  has  sprung  up  among  peers  and  ladies  of  kaut  ton. 
There  is  scarcely  a  person  in  the  Red  Book  who  has  not  published  his 
novel,  his  volume  of  travels,  or  at  least  his  pamphlet  on  the  Corn  Laws 
or  the  Currency.  This  is  so  much  the  more  unjust,  because  such  per- 
sons are  in  no  want  of  bread,  and  write  in  pure  wantonness ; — nay,  be- 
ing amply  provided  with  handles  to  their  names,  they  have  not  even 
the  excuse  of  writing  to  make  for  themselves  a  grade  in  society.  If 
indeed  they  should  be  out  of  cash,  cap't  they  apply  to  the  Treasury  in- 
stead of  to  Longman?  Can't  they  be  contented  with  a  regiment  or  a 
colony,  instead  of  a  quarto  ?  Or,  if  they  want  distinction,  cannot  they 
walk  the  streets  without  whiskers,  flirt  with  their  own  wives,  pay  their 
debts*  or  some  other  extravagance  of  the  kind,  to  mark  them  out  from 
the  oipolloi  of  the  beau  numde?  If  they  will  persist  jn  writing,  with- 
out rhyme  or  reason,  let  them  at  least  give  up  their  estates  to  the  re- 
gular traders,  or  found  hospitals  for  decayed  authors.    There's  Lord  B. 
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and  the  metaphysical  Lord  D.  offend  in  the  double  capacity  of  Lords 
and  of  Irishmen.  Why  the  devil  don't  they  write  in  Irish  ?  they  would 
be  just  as  intelligible ;  or  some  professional  writer  might  live  by  their 
translation.  Is  it  not  enough  to  put  commoner  authors  down  in  person, 
but  we  must  have  vicarious  authors  into  the  bargain  in  high  life  ?  Be- 
sides, is  not  thb  fraudulent  putting  forward  of  a  great  name  a  getting 
of  money  under  &lse  pretences  a  cheat  on  the  public,  who  pay  so  ge- 
nerously for  aristocratic  books,  which  would  be  left  for  ever  on  the 
shelf  if  not  written  by  a  Right  Honourable  ?  Does  his  Lordship  hope 
that  any  plebeian  can  so  far  imitate  the  style  of  a  peer  as  to  deceive 
the  people  of  fashion  ?  Oh !  my  dear  dear,  Lord,  this  is  indeed  "  too 
bad/'     It  is  pleasant,  but  wrong — "  reform  it  altogeither." 

But,  to  come  back  to  the  lost  sheep  of  Parnassus,— this  overstock- 
ing of  the  literary  population  is  the  more  grievous,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  so  little  prospect  of  a  remedy,  natural  or  parliamentary^  short  of  an 
ad  intemecionem  starvation.  Writers  are  shut  out  of  almost  every  Eu- 
ropean state.  Austria,  which  has  provided  so  liberally  for  fighting 
Irishmen, — ^making  one  a  Field-marshal  and  another  a  Count  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire, — would  look  very  queer  at  a  publisliing  recruit. 
The  Pope,  maugre  his  Catholicity,  would  put  him  on  the  Index  as  one  of 
the  radicali  del  secolo ;  and  the  Spaniard  would  clap  him  into  the  Inquisi- 
tion for  treating  Emancipation  as  a  revolutionary  and  unjesuitical  ques- 
tion. In  France  they  have  also  pretty  well  overstocked  their  own 
market,  and  the  booksellers  give  no  prices.  Then  again,  literature, 
unlike  agriculture,  has  no  spade  cultivation  to  provide  for  superfluous 
hands ;  and  if  an  Irish  author  should  strive  to  earn  a  livelihood  by 
dropping  back  into  the  rear  ranks  of  society,  and  should  turn  his  am- 
bitious tendencies  at  climbing  up  a  bricklayer's  ladder,  he  will  but  es- 
cape out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  In  America,  a  market  is  scarce- 
ly yet  open  sufficient  to  meet  the  views  of  the  literary  emigrant.  Yet 
this  is  all  that  remains  for  us ;  and  I  would  press  it  upon  Mr.  Wilmot 
HortoDy  since  he  will  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  to  begin  with  this 
the  least  unmanageable  branch  of  the  subject.  If  he  can  reduce  the 
literary  population  of  Ireland,  it  will  encourage  him  to  proceed  with  the 
rest  of  the  peasantry.  It  would  only  require  to  engage  Murray  or 
Colbum  to  settle  in  America,  and  the  authors  would  follow  instinc- 
tively, like  flies  afler  the  honey.  *  But  then,  it  will  be  said,  how  are 
we  to  do  this,  and  keep  the  home- market  in  a  supply  of  bibliopoles  ? 
**  Ay,  that's  the  rnb !"  Suppose,  then,  we  have  a  joint-stock  company 
for  the  encouragement  of  literature  in  the  back-settlements.  Joint- 
stock  companies,  t&  be  sure,  are  out  of  fashion,  but  the  case  is  despe- 
rate. Over-population  is  the  master-vice  of  the  nineteenth  century  ; 
and  Hippocrates  writes  that  extreme  diseases  require  extreme  reme- 
dies. M. 
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Table  Talk. 
To  weave  a  culinary  clue. 
Whom  to  eschew,  and  what  to  chew, 

Where  shun,  and  where  take  rations, 
I  sing.    Attend,  ye  diners-out. 
And,  if  my  numbers  please  you,  shout 

"  Hear,  hear!"  in  acdamations. 
There  are  who  treat  you,  once  a  year. 
To  the  same  stupid  set :  good  cheer 

Such  hardship  cannot  soften. 
To  listen  to  the  self-same  dunce. 
At  the  same  leaden  table,  once 

Per  Annum  *s  once  too  often. 
Rather  than  that,  mix  on  my  plate 
With  men  I  like  the  meat  I  hate^ 

Colman  with  pig  and  treacle ; 
Luttrell  with  ven'son-pasty  join. 
Lord  Normanby  with  orange  wine. 

And  rabbit-pie  with  Jekyll. 
Add  to  George  Lambe  a  sable  snipe. 
Conjoin  with  Captain  Morris  tripe. 

By  parsley-roots  made  denser: 
Mix  Macintosh  with  mack'rel,  with 
Calves-head  and  bacon  Sydney  Smith, 

And  mutton-broth  with  Spencer. 
Shun  sitting  next  the  wight  whose  drone 
Bores,  sotto  voce,  you  alone 

With  flat  colloquial  pressure : 
Debarred  from  general  talk,  you  droop 
Beneath  his  buzz,  from  orient  Soup 

To  occidental  Cheshire. 
He  who  can  only  talk  with  one. 
Should  stay  at  home  and  talk  with  none— 

At  all  events,  to  strangers. 
Like  village  epitaphs  of  yore, 
He  ought  to  cry,  "  Long  time  I  bore," 

To  warn  them  of  their  dangers, 
^ere  are  whose  kind  inquiries  scan 
Your  total  kindred,  man  by  man. 

Son,  brother,  cousin,  joining. 
They  ask  about  your  wife,  who  *s  dead, 
And  eulogize  your  uncle  Ned, 

Who  died  last  week  for  coining. 
^Vhen  join'd  to  such  a  son  of  prate 
His- queries  I  anticipate,  ' 

And  thus  my  lee- way  fetch  up— 
"  Sir,  all  mv  relatives,  I  vow. 
Are  perfectly  in  health— and  now 

I  'd  thank  you  for  the  ketchup !" 
Others  there  are  who  but  retail 
Their  breakfast  journal,  now  grown  stale, 

m  print  ere  day  was  dawning  : 
When  folks  like  these  sit  next  to  me. 
They  send  me  dinnerless  to  tea ; 
One  cannot  chew  while  yawning. 
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Seat  not  good  talkers  one  next  one. 
As  Jaoquier  beardB  the  Clarendon ; 

Thus  shrouded  70a  undo  'em : 
Rather  confront  them,  face  to  £Mse, 
Like  Holies  Street  and  Harewood  Place, 

And  let  the  town  run  through  'em. 

Poets  are  dangerous  to  sit  nigh ; 
You  waft  their  praises  to  the  sky. 

And  when  you  think  you  're  stirring 
Their  gratitude,  they  bite  you* — (That 's 
The  reason  I  object  to  cats ; 

They  scratch  amid  their  purring.) 

For  those  who  ask  you  if  you  *'  malt/' 
Who  "  beg  your  pardon"  for  the  salt. 

And  ape  our  upper  grandees. 
By  wondering  folks  can  touch  port  wine : 
That,  reader,  's  your  affair,  not  mine ; 

I  never  mess  with  dandies. 

Relations  mix  not  kindly ;  shun 
Inviting  brothers ;  sire  and  son 

Is  not  a  wise  selection : 
Too  intimate,  they  either  jar 
In  converse,  or  the  evening  mar 

By  mutual  circumspection. 

Lawyers  are  apt  to  think  the  view 
That  interests  them  most  interest  you ; 

Hence  they  appear  at  table 
Or  supereloquent,  or  dumb. 
Fluent  as  ni^tii^^es,  or  mum 

As  horses  m  a  stable. 

When  men  amuse  their  fellow  guests 
With  Crank  and  Jones,  or  Justice  Best's 

Harangue  in  Dobbs  and  Ryal ; 
The  host,  beneath  whoae  roof  they  sit. 
Must  be  a  puny  judge  of  wit. 

Who  grants  them  a  new  trial. 

Shun  technicals  in  each  extreme : 
Exclusive  talk,  whate'er  the  theme. 

The  proper  boundary  passes : 
Nobles  as  much  offend,  whose  clack 's 
For  ever  running  on  Almack's, 

As  brokers  on  molasses. 

I  knew  a  man.  from  glass  to  delf. 
Who  talk'd  of  nothing  but  himself, 

'Till  check'd  by  a  vertigo  : 
The  party  who  beheld  him  "floor'd^" 
Bent  o'er  the  liberated  board. 

And  cried,  "  Hie  jacet  ego." 

Some  aim  to  tell  a  thing  that  hit 

Where  last  they  dined;  what  there  was  wit 

Here  meets  rebuff  and  crosses. 
Jokes  are  like  trees ;  their  place  of  birth 
Best  suits  them ;  stuck  in  foreign  earth. 

They  perish  in  the  process. 

Think,  reader,  of  the  few  who  groan 
For  any  ailments  save  their  own  : 
I,  2 
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Then  pri'thee,  wWtfwAtoi  iia«  f**' 
Go  arm'd  with  aomeUiing  pleaaant. 

Nay,  even  the  very  soU  that  nursed 
Thi  plant,  wiU  loictoieB  kiU  what  e«t 

It  nnrtdM*  in  ftiU  ^Aary. 
Like  catt«ef  ^Hll  not  alwaye  move 
To  mmilar  efltooterto  frove 

The  fact  I'UteU  a  story. 

Close  to  that  spot  where  Stuart  turns 
His  hack  upon  the  duhs  and  spurns 

The  eartn» «  marhle  fixture. 
We  dined :  well  match'd,  for  pleasure  met. 
Wits,  poete,  peers,  a  jovial  set 
*  1-n  uilaoelliuiaoas  nuxture. 
,    Each  wurdturn'd  up  a  trump,  ^e  glee,  ^ 
*    The  catdh  went  round,  from  eight  to  threes 
'     "'       Decoitameeom'dtoowniisj 
:.n.  .T  .?Wo3elM4,.wehaBter'd,UttgVd,a»droard, 
;  r      r  TOlbigh  ahove  the  welkin  soar  d  . 
,..,..        Thehelpmate  of  Tithonus. 

Care  kept  aloof,  each  sodal  soul        '  ^ 
A  breiiier  haO'd,  Joy  fill'dthe  how\»    .    ,  . 

And  humour  crown'd  the  medley,!    , 
TiU  Royal  Charles,  roused  by  the  ^^  -^ 
Look'd  toward  Whitehall,  and  thought  M#  » 

Was  rioting  with  fiedley.  '•     '' 

"  Gad,  John,  this  is  a  glorious  joke-T-**  ^ 
(Thus  to  our  host  his  Highnees  spoke)-- 

« The  Vicar  with  his  Nappy  ^  /  * 
Would  give  an  eye  for  tkh  mghtfa  wj*"*^ 
BuiipoBe  we  meet  again  neitt  weak-^ 

John  bow'd,  and  was  "  too  huppy.  • 

The  day  arrived — ^^was  seven — we  met  r 
Wits,  poets,  peers,  the  sel^wone  set, 

£acn  haU'a  a  joyous  bcetheiK. 
Bat  in  the  Uithe  and  dehonnair^ 
Si^fiingl  alael  is  one  affair, 

,  A^  ddog  is  another. 

'.  ./  •    Natltfe^nnkind^  we  tum'd  to  Art; 

.  .  HmvcpsS  how  we  laboax'd  to  be  smart: 
.    /.    ..      ...  jZ^gjBangaso^ginGennan; 

n.  .7      We.  migpt  ^s  well  have  play'd  at  chess : 

"      ' '         AU  iropp'd,  as  dead-born  from  the  press 
.     '  As  last  tear's  Spital  sermon. 

Ah  I  Merriment !  when  men  entrap 
J    Thy  1*PU8»  a*^4 '^^^nxBU  steal  thy  cap, 
TTiey  think  they  havfe  trepanned  thee. 
Delumve  thought !  aloof  and  d«ttb. 
Thou  wiH  not  at «  bidding  come, 
'     '   '   "'   Thott|^  Royalty  commanA>thfcev 

The  rich,  who  dgh  fo^  thee ;  the  great; 
Who' court  thy  smileB  with  gilded  plrte, 
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Bat  dasp  thy  cloudy  follies : 
I  'ye  kiimni)tlier>tiini>  in  Portnani-oquare^ 
From  Bvfgwiiy  and  Hock»  to  share 

A  pint  of  Fort  at  Dolly's, 

Races  at  Ascot,  tours  in  Wales, 
White-bait  at  Greenwich  oftUmes  fail. 

To  wake  thee  inm  thy  alumbers. 
£v'n  now,  so  pnme  art  tiiou  to  Ay, 
Unffratefol  nymph !  iheii  'rt  fighting^  shy 

Of  these  Barcetie  nunben. 


MISAOVJSJNTUaRS    OP  A   SHOtlT-SIOltTED   MAK. 

W]UTT]£N   BY   HIMSELF. 

**  It  was  in  ignofanea^  01i»'8ln%  sftfahaipg  oat." 

King  Lear,  Act  It.  Scene  5. 

I  DO  beUeve  I  <ani  the  nost  unfortuDate^man  alivje^  I  am  ashamed  of 
my  name,  and  dare  not  im«  it^  I  hare  lost  my  fortune,  my  friendsi  my 
honour,  and  my  wife.  I  am  reriled  as  a  spoidthrift,  pointed  at  aa  a 
pick-purse,  and  shuntied  as  a  libertine ;  and  yet  I  am  aa  guiltless  of 
waste,  of  theft,  and  of  profligacy,  as  the  babe  that  has  never  seen  thla 
waaieful*  thieving,  and  pfoffigate  world*  Nokher  can  I  justly  blame 
others  for  any  of  my  minfbrtaiea,  excepting  ib  one  instance,  and  thai 
the  one  to  which  I  am  the  least  sensible — the  loss  of  fortune*  I  once 
even  attriboted  that  in  pait,  and  all  the  rest  wholly,  to  my  miserable  luck 
in  having  been  born  extremely  .short-sighted.  Unless  I  relate  the  prin- 
cipal adventures  of  my  life,  I  cannot  expect  that  any  one  should  take 
my  word  for  wb^t  aounds  so  improbable :  I  shall  therefore  write  my 
story.  It  may  reach  the  eyes  or  ears  of  some  of  my  early  friends,  who 
may  thus  be  induced  to  attend,  to  an  explanation  of  facts,  and  to  do  me 
a  tiurdy  justice.  It  may  ehoaoe  to  cauae  some  slight  interest  or  amuse- 
ment to  the  public.  At  all  events,  the  recital  will  beguile  a  few  hours 
of  my  tedious  and  solitary,  existence,  and  procure  me  once  again,  be- 
fore I  die,  a  feeling  of  my  awn  importance,  while  I  make  myself  the 
sad  hero  of  the  following  skeetst*^  .  . 

Reader,  have  I  not  smd  I  am -ashamed  of  my  name  ?  Then,  do  not 
expect  me  to  divulge  it.  Thus  much  w4ll  I^iiiess — ^it  begins  with  e 
B ;  and,  courteously  allowing  the  confidetice  between  us  to  be  limited 
in  this  single  respect,  sufier  me  to  betk&ofimiti^.you  only  as  Mr.  B.  of 
London ;  for  I  was  born  and  bred  inLsbdoft^  watf  apprenticed  to  a  tea- 
merchant  in  that  city,  went  into  btrfefoteW^^|:ftyiklf  in  the  same  place, 
lived  and  married  there  (only  going  to  Isiin^^n^r  a  very  short  honey* 
moon),  and  in  London  I  probably ^haU'i^i^,  ^brouded  in  that  obscurity 
in  which  I  am  now  carefully  hid,  apd  where  1  am  by  this  time  (I  almost 
hope)  forgotten.  "■  v      .' • 

My  &ther  was  a  m^  wep  jLo  do.  in  ,tbe  t^-ti^a^e .  I  was  his  only  child ; 
and,  although  he  coidd  hi^ve  affor4#4  tp;  n)\a)i^^  a  jentleman  of  me  much 
better  than  probably  ^he  oould  haveid^ofi  ha^  m  been  himself  a  gen- 
tleman, still  his  pride  was  n«t  of  that 'sort. .  It  was  to  be  respectable 
and  respected  iu  that  walk  of  life.io  which  his  birth  had  cast  him.  He 
considered  Trade  and  Wealth  as  elder  and  younger  sisters,  and  would 
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always  represent  them  as  going  hand  in  hand— Iiiduatry  and  Content, 
as  brothers  in  the  same  relation  to  each  other,  and  as  little  caring  to 
be  divided.  That  all  the  forms  of  trade  might  be  observed,  my  father 
made  me  serve  my  apprenticeship  with  an  excellent  man  (likewise  a 
topping  tea-merchant),  who  treated  me  like  a  son,  bat  in  whose  house 
I  lived  less  than  in  my  father's ;  for  some  of  my  mornings,  most  of  my 
evenings,  and  all  my  Sundays  and  holidays,  were  spent  under  the  pa- 
ternal roof.  There  I  never  failed  to  criticise,  as  I  sipped  it,  my  mo- 
ther's tea,  to  question  her  Congou,  and  to  insinuate  that  her  Souchong 
had  not  the  true  Pekoe  flavour.  This  I  did  for  the  double  purpose  of 
courting  my  father,  by  showing  him  the  insight  I  was  gaining  in  hia 
favourite  trade,  and  stimulating  my  mother  (who  was  a  very  saving 
woman)  to  put  another  pinch  into  the  pot.  Quiet,  happy  days !  I  look 
back  to  you  with  a  painful  affection. 

At  twenty-one  my  time  was  out,  and  my  father  made  me  his  journey- 
man. For  fifleen  years  I  served  him  with  fidelity ;  at  the  end  of  which 
period,  and  when  I  was  thirty-six  years  of  age,  I  fell  in  love — ^not  un- 
consciously, nor  romantically,  nor  violently  ;  but  inteationally,  conside- 
rately, and  sufficiently.  My  father  chose  the  lady ;  she  was  thedaughk 
ler  of  his  best  friend :  he  thought  her  full  young ;  but  then  he  was 
anxiotis  to  see  me  settled ;  and,  as  we  were  to  live  witii  him  and  iny 
mother,  he  persuaded  himself  that  that  defect  might  prove  a  blesaing 
as  a  young  mind  is  so  easily  trained  to  habits  of  industry  and  obv> 
dietice.  The  two  fathers  and  one  lawyer  settled  every  clung  before  I 
or  the  young  lady  even  guessed  at  their  intentions ;  and  we  shouU  liatre 
been  married  without  any  previous  courtship,  had  not  my  mother  de- 
sired a  delay  of  only  half  a  year,  that  the  cevemony  might  take  place 
on  my  father's  seventieth  birthday,  in  which  very  aatural  fancy,  not 
being  of  impatient  dispositions,  we  were^  of  course^  both  wiUing  and 
happy  to  indulge  her. 

My  wife  was  but  just  turned  eighteen,  and  she  looked  even  yoangar. 
There  was  nothing  predominant  in  her  appearance ;  she  wan  of  middle 
stature  and  middle  size ;  her  features  were  small,  and  she  had  a  pretty 
fair  complexion ;  her  hair  was  neither  dark  nor  bright.  In  short,  ^e 
was  so  very  like  every  third  young  woman  tliat  one  passes  in  the 
parks  on  a  fine  Sunday,  that  1  am  at  a  loss  how  to  deflcribe  her  in 
any  tnore  particular  manner.  Would  to  God  shd  had  been  more  re- 
milirkable  in  her  person !  or  even  in  her  voice !  - 

As  to  the  character  of  her  mind,  1  do  suppose  she  was  as  much  likb 
every  third  young  woman  one  meets  with  in  that  respect  also,  as  she 
was  in  her  outward  form.  She  was  good-natured  and  kiad-hearted, 
and  very  good-tempered  whenever  she  was  pleased.  She  had  her  vir'- 
tues,  and  was  obedient  and  ceconomical ;  and  she  was  a  pattern  of  mo^ 
desty  and  decorum.  Her  fault  (and  who  is  faultless  ?)  was  obstinaeyi 
It  was  but  one  fault,  but  it  clouded  all  her  virtues.  Through  it  her  obe- 
dience was,  if  I  may  say  it,  too  literal.  For  instance,  if  I  requested  ha^ 
to  do  a  thing,  unless  I  were  of  myself  pompously  to  issue  a  counter 
order,  no  accidental  change  of  circumstances,  norprobablediangeinmy 
wishes,  could  induce  her  to  relax  in  her  instant  execution  of  die  original 
mandate.  Her  oeoonomy  was  of  the  same  rigid  nature.  No  unlo(dndi> 
for  arrival  of  an  old  friend,  no  sudden  good  news,  either  public  or  pri^ 
vat<e,  no  entreaty,  cduld  make  her  forego  her  accustomed  routine  of 
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prudent  and  oeconomical  arrangements.  Myfatlier  had  chosen  her  for 
her  obedient  diapoeitian ;  my  mother  had  praised  her  for  her  knowledge 
in  the  saving  art ;  her  pride  was  concemed,  and  she  was  determined  to 
justify  their  good  opinions.  Nodiing  short  of  a  call  from  me  upon  her 
obedience  coald  relax  her  unaccommodating  prudence;  but  this,  by 
giving  me  so  much  of  the  trouble,  took  from  me  half  the  pleasure  of 
our  little  festivities,  whenever  (and  it  was  but  seldom)  such  things  did 
happen. 

I  have  described  my  wife — here,  then,  let  me  insert  a  few  particulars 
concerning  myself.  I  have  already  said  I  was  short-sighted,  but  to  what 
a  degree  short-sighted  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  express.  It  was  most  in- 
convenient in  my  business,  and  distressing  upon  all  occasions ;  but  oh! 
how  peodiarly  unfortunate  in  my  domestic  transactions  1  As  a  child,  my 
nurae  had  to  lead  me  longer  than  ever  other  child  was  led,  lest  I  should 
be  drowned  in  the  gutters ;  to  feed  me  longer  than  ever  other  child  was  fed, 
lest  I  should  poke  out  with  my  spoon  the  scanty  portion  of  sight  I  had. 
As  a  boy,  at  day-school,  various  and  cruel  were  the  tricks  my  school- 
feUows  nsed  to.  play  me.  With  how  many  pieces  of  alum,  carved  into 
a  clumsy  imitation  of  white  sugar-candy^  have  I  poisoned  my  mouth  ! 
How  often  have  I  presented  some  forbidden  and  ungodly  book  to  our 
Master  (who  was  of  a  serious  turn),  which  the  sly  urchins  had  substi- 
tuted for  my  English  grammar !  As  a  lover,  the  scrapes  I  used  to  get 
into  may  be  better  conceived  than  described ;  they  were  endless.  How 
often  have  I  bought  for  my  mistress  some  token  of  true  love,  and  pre- 
sented her  by  mistake  with  a  sample  of  tea,  while  the  symbol  of  my 
passion  was  inclosed  and  forwarded  to  some  matronly  customer  as  per 
order.  As  a  man  and  a  tradesman,  what  I  suffered  from  the  untoward 
accidents  that  befel  me,  all  owing  to  the  same  unfortunate  cause,  is  hard- 
ly to  be  credited.  I  was  for  ever  mistaking  Congou  for  Souchong,  young 
Hyson  for  old,  or  both  for  Gunpowder.  But  I  am  digressing.  Let 
me  return  to  my  narrative.  Soon  enough  for  my  reader's  impatience, 
and  too  soon,  slas !  for  my  own  tranquillity,  I  shall  arrive  at  the  sequel 
of  the  events  occasioned  by  my  unfortunate  defect  I 

To  proceed.  My  outward  appearance  (even  independent  of  the 
considerable  stoop  inseparable  from  this  calamity)  is  somewhat  remark- 
able, inasmuch  as  it  was  always  very  old  and  formal  for  my  years.  At 
thirty-six^  when,  as  I  have  said,  1  married,  I  might  have  passed  for 
fi%.  In  short,  to  describe  myself  in  a  few  words,  let  those  of 
my  readers  wbo  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  Terry  in  his  inimit- 
aUe  part  of  ^'  Mr.  Simpson,"  just  add  a  pair  of  spectacles  and  a  short- 
sighted stoop  to  that  happy  delineation,  and  tbey  have  their  humble 
servant  before  them: — just  such  a  neat,  precise,  formal  personage 
did  I  appear  one  morning  before  the  altar  in  Bow  Church,  leading  a 
bride,  who  was  only  remarkable  for  her  look  of  extreme  youth  and 
simplicity^ 

Within  a  few  years  after  my  marriage  my  father  died,  and  I  entered 
upon  his  business  on  my  own  account.  My  mother  had  become  child- 
ish :  we  took  every  possible  care  of  her,  but  she  was  incapable  of  de- 
riving any  gratification  from  our  society ;  she  did  not  know  us  from  the 
servants  who  attended  her.  In  about  a  year  after  my  fkther's  death, 
she  (00  was  called  away.  I  remember,  the  last  evening  before  her  de- 
pease,  she  surprised  me  greatly  by  showing  signs  of  intelligence.     I 
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asked  her,  ^»  usual,  if  I  could  do  any  thing  to  serve  h(^t  Mh6  smitetf^ 
and  said,  ^'  Soh,  get  me  a  small  dish  of  Souchong  tea ;  atid,mldd,  'with 
the  trjue  Pekoe  flavour !"  My  poor  mother !  how  liitfe  did  jriiU  tUidk 
that  yoiji  Would  eVer  appear  before  the  pubKc!'  An  aiitfaor,  when  he 
writes  his  own  memoirs,  deals  'like  a  peerage  with  his  relatives.  He 
ennobles  them  all,  tea-merchants,  and  what  not  ?  for  many  ^ettetu- 
tions  back ;  redeems  great-grandfathers  and  great-grandinothets  from 
the  obscurity  of  their  graves ;  exhumes  not  only  their  persons  but^rtieif 
acts ;  obtrudes  upon  the  pubfk:  notice  all  the  defunct  fruitage  of  his  fa« 
mily  tree,  and  betrays  the  ages  of  all  his  extant  maiden  aants ! 

My  business  employed  much  of  my  time.  My  wife  was  always  too 
much  occupied  by  her  domestic  concerns  to  be  much  of  a  companioa ; 
and,  although  not  a  great  many  years  married  to  a  still  young,  and  cer- 
tainly pretty  woman,'  I  was  as  complete  an  old  bachelor  in  my  habits  ms 
I  could  have  been  had  I  never  taken  a  helpmate.  My  life  was  indnstri- 
0US9  monotonous,  innocent,  and  happy.  I  used  to  rise  early,  and  attend 
in  the  shop  tilf  ten  \  then  I  would  go  to  Leadenhall-street,  or  visit  the 
ships  from  India,  or  see  to  matters  in  my  warehouses.  I  would  step 
into  Garrawliy^s  for  a  Sandwich  at  noon,  run  home  for  a  chop  at  din- 
ner-time, and  then  return  to  business.  When  the  day's  work  was  con- 
cluded, I  would  accompany  a  friend  to  his  house  and  take  a  cheerful  glass 
and  a  biscuit,  or  he  would  go  with  me  to  mine  for  a  comfortable  dish 
of  tea-  Then  we  would  play  cribbage  together,  or,  with  my  wife's  help 
and  Bumby's,  make  out  a  rubber  of  whist.  Then  followed  a  tem- 
perate supper,  and  by  half-past  ten  or  eleven  every  light  was  out. 

In  such  an  industrious  course  of  life,  business  t^as  sure  to  thrive— 
mine  increased  rapidly.  The  concern  grew  too  considerable  for  one 
head  to  manage,  and  I  was  obliged  to  look  about  for  a  partner.  As 
I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  mention  the  defect  in  my  sight,  I  wfll 
in  future  call  it,  simply  and  concisdy,  ^  my  calamity''— *it  being  the 
parent  of  all  the  others  that  have  surrounded  me  through  life-;  the 
indulgent  reader  will  therefore  be  pleased  so  to  understand  me  when  in 
future  I  may  use  that  term.  My  calamity,  then,  was  my  chief  induce- 
ment in  taking  this  important  step  ;  for,  in  so  large  a  concern  as  mine 
was  now  become,  an  Argus  would  not  have  had  eyes  enough,  nor  a  lynx 
more  piercing  ones,  than  were  wanted  to  keep  all  things  in  dieir  proper 
order.  I  had  little,  or  rather  no  knowledge  in  the  science  of  phreno- 
logy  ;  but  what  did  that  signify !  for,  had  1  been  ever  so  conversant 
witli.all  the  indications  which  in  choosing  a  partner  one  ought  to  desi^ 
derate  or  avoid,  how  waS  1^  with  my  calamity,  to  steal  a  sly  look  at  the 
shape  of  a  man's  liead,  v(-hen  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do,  with  double 
spectacles,  to  See  if  he  had  a  head  at  all?  I  have  been  since  informed, 
that  had  1  not  been  blind  a^  ignorant,  and  ignorant  as  blirtd,  I  hever 
could  l?ave  diosen  a  partner  Vritn  such  a  diabolical  amount  of  secretive- 
ness  and  appropriatiorl  on  his  shoulders,  without  one  redeeming  pro- 
trusion, as  was  possessed  by  my  mort  confidential  agent.  I  fbimd 
out,  but  too  late,  that  he'  had  every  possible  organ  that  he  oagbt 
to  have  been  without,  &nd  not  a  single  one  to  compensate  with  a 
tolerable  counteracting  propensity.  AH  I  know  is,  that  he  was  a 
very  tall  man ;  that  to  me  his  head  was  always  in  a  mist;  and  that, 
even  had  1  been  able  to  make  head  or  tail  of  the  science,  I  nevfer 
could  have   caught    a    sufficiently  defined  outline  of  form  to  apply 
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It  t^  imy  priu:tical  <  use.  But  I  am  becoming  froliz.  He  was  a 
rogiiiQ;  ne.woriBed  himsejf  into  my  confidence  ;  he  encouraged  me  to 
**  Te§t  ,^iy  eyes/*  (as  he  hypocritically  phrased  it,)  and  to  give  over 
book^,  99naignn^nt8»  documents,  every  thing,  to  his  keeping.  At  the 
end,f  f  two  years,  I  was  no  longer  master  in  my  own  shop.  Every  thing 
was  .managed  without  my  direction  being  even  asked  for.  I  was  a 
cyplier  i  Blind  as  I  was^  I  could  perceive  that  my  clerk  and  my  shop- 
boys  li^iighed  at  me.  I  demanded  an  explanation,  and  was  answered 
with  insoleace.  I  required  a  dissolution  of  partnership — ^it  was  agreed 
to ;  but  I  had  given  up  all  my  papers.  Another  had  acted  for  me,  who 
had  risen  at  my  expense.  He  refused  to  account  for  many  hundreds 
of  pounds  that  I  bad  given,  in  the  way  of  business,  into  his  power. 
He  knew  that  my  unfortunate  blindness  had  once  caused  me  to  mistake 
one  bondlq  of  papers  for  another ;  and  that  thus  I  had  burned  by 
accident  several  receipts  and  securities  which  would  have  bound  him 
to  repay  me.  He  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance.  In  short,  I 
had  nursed  a  serpent  in  my  bosom,  and  now  it  was  that  be  turned 
round  and  stung  me. 

I  was  more  than  half-ruined.  I  retired  from  business^  or,  to  describe 
it  more  truly,  I  was  turned  out  of  it  by  my  wicked  partner.  But  I 
tried  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job ;  and  my  wife  behaved  like  an  angel. 
She  seemed  to  feel  our  losses  much  less  severely  than  I  could  have 
expected  from  so  thrifty  a  woman.  Far  be  ft  from  me  to  wish  to  take 
frotn  any  merit  of  her's  {  and  yet  I  do  believe  that,  her  thriftiness  de- 
lighting itself  with  small  matters  rather  than  with  large,  more  with 
pence  than  pounds,  she  was  happier,  and  more  completely  in  her  ele* 
meat«  as  sole  manager  of  a  small  house  at  Mile  End,  where  her  eye 
ooujd  be  upon  every  out-going  and  in-coming,  than  in  our  large  con* 
cem,  where,  as  I  have  often  heard  her  remark,  in  her  own  quiet  way, 
she  never  knew,  what  was  behind  her. 

But  1  soon  got  tired  of  this,  to  me,  idle  and  unprofitable  way  of  life. 
I  was  disgusted  with  the  world  in  general ;  and  I  resolved  to  turn 
every  thing  that  remained  into  money,  a^d  go  for  some  years  to 
America,  where  I  might  carry  on  some  little  traffic,  and  be  busy  at 
least,  while  I  waited  for  better  times.  My  wife's  father  was  rich  ;  and 
as  she  was  his  only  child,  I  might  reasonably  expect  to  inherit  his  for- 
tune at  his  death.  But  he  was  in  a  great  way  of  business,  and  could 
spare  us  nothing  at  present.  He  was  hale  and  hearty*  and  my  temper 
would  not  brook  watching  for  dead  men's  shoes.  My  losses  had  in- 
creased my  natural  reserve,  and  had  made  me  suspicious,  and  1  felt 
unwilling  to  confide  in  any  one.  So,  when  I  had  settled  every  thipff 
in  my  own  mind,  I  bade  my  wife  ask  no  questions,  but  prepare  (with 
as  little  ostentation  as  possible)  for  a  voyage  over  the  seas.  She,  good 
soul  I  was  all  obedience,  as  usual,  and  was  soon  ready.  I  took  a  pas- 
sage secretly  for  her  and  for  myself  On  board  a  sliip  bound  for  Phila- 
delpbia,  which  was  expected  to  sail  in  a  short  time.  This  ship  bad 
already  dropped  down  the  River  as  &r  as  Gravesend,  and  to  that  plea- 
sant sea-port  I  went  with  my  wife  and  our  Inggi^.  I  put  her  on 
bosrd,  anid  saw  every  thing  carefully  stowed;  but  having  still  a  little 
business  to  transact  in  the  city,  and  some  dividends  to  receive  at  the 
Bank,  I  returned  by  myself  to  London,  intending  to  be  back  long  be- 
fore the  ship  would  sail. 
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In  three  days  time  1  had  completed  my  final  arrangements.  I  took, 
aa  I  diought,  a  long  leave  of  my  native  city,  and  went  once  again  to 
Gravesend  to  join  my  wife  and  embark  for  Philadelphia.  Judge, 
reader ! — but  no ;  how  can  you,  how  can  any  one,  judge  of  my  feelings 
at  this  most  strange  adventure  ?  The  captain  had  never  seen  my  wife ! 
I  had  never  left  her  on  board  that  ship  I-^The  light  broke  in  suddenly 
upon  my  comprehension.  There  had  been  another  ship,  but  bound, 
alas !  for  India,  lying  alongside  of  the  one  in  which  I  luid  taken  our 
passage  for  America ;  and  that  ship  had  sailed  the  very  evening  I  had 
returned  to  London.  Blind,  blind  idiot !  I  had  mistaken  the  ships ! 
How  could  I  read  the  name  upon  her  stern  ?  It  was  as  much  as  I 
could  do  to  see  if  she  had  a  stern  at  all !  I  had  sent  the  wife  of  mv 
bosom  a  long  solitary  voyage  to  the  Eastern  Indies !  She  was  with 
strangers — without  a  due  provision  for  her  commonest  necessities, 
and,  worse  than  all,  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  my  real  inten- 
tions, by  which  she  could  understand  that  this  was  not  a  deliberate  act 
of  base  and  cruel  desertion.  Unlucky  in  every  thing !  my  trade  had 
made  me  so  well  known  on  board  every  East  Indiaman  in  the  River, 
that  the  captain,  (who  knew  me,  although  I  could  not  see  him,)  ex- 
pecting farther  explanation,  had  not  hesitated  to  receive  my  wife  on 
board — and  she,  poor  soul !  would  not  have  asked  a  question  after  the 
order  I  had  given  her,  had  it  been  to  save  her  own  life,  and  mine  into 
the  bargain* 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  My  first  thought  was,  of  course,  to  follow 
her  immediately.  I  flattered  myself  I  might  overtake  her  at  Madeira, 
or  catch  her  at  the  Cape ;  and  I  instantly  returned  to  London,  to  make 
eager  inquiries  concerning  the  first  ship  that  would  sail  for  Calcutta. 
But  disappointments  came  thick  upon  me.  This  had  been  the  last  ship 
of  the  Company's  fleet  for  the  season,  and  all  die  private  ships  had  sailed 
before.  1  was  obliged  to  resign  myself  to  my  fate,  with  whatever  pa- 
tience I  could  call  to  my  aid.  I  waited  upon  my  father-in-law,  as  I 
thought  I  owed  him  some  explanation.  It  might  have  been  merely 
accidental,  or  my  own  faniy,  but  I  thought  he  received  and  i^poke  to 
me  coldly.  Considering  I  was  the  husband  of  bis  only  child,  I  certainly 
was  surprised,  and  felt  somewhat  hurt.  But  I  said  nothing — and  all 
I  know  is,  the  unfortunate  have  few  friends ! 

I  led  a  most  uncomfortable  life  for  many  weeks.  At  length  I  heard 
of  a  ship  going  direct  to  Bombay  from  Portsmouth.  My  wife  was 
gone  to  Calcutta  ;  but,  as  my  first  object  was  to  be  in  the  same  quar- 
ter of  the  globe  with  her,  I  secured  a  passage  on  board  this  ship,  and, 
turning  my  back  once  more  upon  the  glories  of  my  dear  native  city,  I 
started  for  the  coast.  I  rode  on  the  outside  of  the  Portsmouth  coach, 
that  I  might  get  a  view  of  London  fi-om  the  country.  I  remember  my 
sensations  were  of  a  very  mixed  description  as  I  sat  upon  the  coach, 
looking  back  firom  time  to  time  upon  the  dense  doud  of  smoke  in 
which  London  was  lost.  My  sensations  were  painful,  inasmuch  as 
I  was  quitting,  I  knew  not  for  how  long,  the  only  scene  of  life  which 
custom  had  endeared  to  me — the  only  spot  in  the  world  in  which  1  had 
felt  till  now  an  interest.  They  were  pleasing,  inasmuch  as  although 
every  ten  minutes  took  me  another  long  long  mile  from  London,  still 
every  ten  minutes  placed  me,  by  another  mile,  nearer  to  my  poor  wife ; 
and  I  felt  it  lighten  the  weight  at  my  heart  to.  keep  an  account  of  the 


mflestones  as  my  fellow-travellere  told  me  that  we  passed  tfaem*    At 

last,  after  a  long  stage,  we  stopped  at  K .    Here  we  changed 

liorsea — ^and  here  I  would  that  I  bad  died !  for^  miserable  being  that 
I  ami  here  I  met  with  one  of  my  worst  misfortunes — like  all  the  rest, 
a  consequence  of  that  dire  calamity  which  has  robbed  me  of  reposei 
and  of  every  thing  that  I  ever  held  dear  and  valuabler-^^^n  as  I  pre* 
mised  at  the  commencement  of  these  sheets. 

We  stopped  at  K to  breakfast,  as  well  as  to  change  horses.     I 

was  BO  little  accustomed  to  travel  in  this  manner,  and  I  was  so  much 
discomposed  by  the  heat,  fatigue,  and  dust,  that  I  asked  for  a  chamber 
in  which  I  might  wash  and  refresh,  and  make  myself  neat  and  more 
fit  to  be  seen,  intending,  as  I  did,  to  go  the  rest  of  the  way  inside  the 
coach.  I  changed  my  suit,  and  shaved.  All  this  I  did  very  hastily, 
fearing  that  I  should  be  too  late ;  for  the  people  of  the  inn  were  calling 
for  me,  and  hurrying  me,  till  I  hardly  knew  if  I  stood  on  my  head  or 
my  heels.  When  I  reached  the  inn-door,  by  good  luck,  (as  I  then 
thought,)  I  felt  for  my  parse.  I  searched  in  vain  in  my  pocket ;  the  coach 
waited  for  me ;  a  young  gentleman  driver  on  the  coach*box  swore  with 
a  terrible  oath  that  he  would  go  without  me.  1  had  but  a  momenta 
I  rushed  back  to  the  room  in  which  I  had  changed  my  dress.  ThC' 
purse  was  lying  on  the  table,  full  and  heavy,  well  prepared  as  it  was  for 
the  expenses  of  my  journey.  I  seized  it-*put  it  into  my  pocket— ran 
down-stairs  and  got  into  the  coach,  which  instantly  drove  off.  All  this 
was  done  in  considerably  less  time  than  I  have  employed  in  writing  it. 

I  fell  asleep  soon  after  we  left  the  inn»door.  I  dreamed  I  was  on 
the  wide  sea,  which  I  had  never  before  seen,  and  that  it  was  full  of 
wonders.  But  still  it  was  more  like  a  great  river  than  an  open  sea. 
I  thought  that  I  soon  arrived  at  a  place  full  of  buildings  and  shipping, 
and  not  very  unlike  the  Custom-house  in  my  own  city.  I  thought  this 
place  was  Calcutta,  and  that  it  was  very  hot.  The  first  person  I  saw 
there  was  my  wife,  in  her  neat  travelling-dress  as  wh^n  we  parted];  hut 
she  turned  her  hack  upon  me.  I  told  her  I  was  her  own  husband,  come 
all  the  way  from  London  to  comfort  her.  She  said  she  had  no  hus- 
band ;  and,  looking  reproachfully  at  me,  she  was  just  leaving  me,  and 
mixing  in  a  crowd  of  persons  that  now  surrounded  us,  when  I  thought 
I  raised  my  arm  to  stop  her,  and  immediately  it  was  seised  and  grasped 
by  the  strong  hand  of  a  tall  man,  whom  I  had  not  observed  till  now, 
and  who  was  no  other  than  my  wicked  partoer.  Good  God !  I  waked 
in  a  state  of  alarm  and  anxiety  I  can  never  forget.  My  arm  was  grasped 
in  reality,  by  the  strong  hand  of  a  tall  man,  as  1  waked  in  a  cold  sweat 
from  my  horrible  dream.  But  he  was  a  stranger  to  me ;  and,  as  soon 
as  I  could  recollect  my  scattered  senses,  I  asked  him  his  bosmeas,  and 
the  reason  of  his  violence.    He  was  a  stout  hireling,  sent  afker  me  from 

K ,  who  accused  me,  with  very  little  ceremony,  of  having  stolen 

a  purse  from  a  gentleman  at  the  inn.  I  was  too  much  astounded  to 
answer  or  to  resist;  so  he  did  with  me  as  he  liked,  and  gave  me  in 
charge  to  the  constable  of  the  village  where  he  had  st<^ped  the  coach. 
This  man  searched  me,  and  soon  produced  a  purse,  certainly  not  my 
own,  but  very  like  it,  and  quite  full  of  money.  I  now  began  to  com- 
prehend that,  in  my  haste  to  recover  my  own  purse,  I  roust  have  been 
led  by  my  unfortunate  blindness  into  a  wrong  chamber,  from  whence 
I  must  by  mistake  have  taken  another's.     I  explained  the  circumstance 
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at  weH  M  I  WM  aUe,  conaideniig^  tte  aleni  I.  bad  h^fem  PP^h, 
aMMibg  f»y  inaocence  stfenuously*  asd  /0<>Alwdii|g  ti^i^f  1 3 
tak^n  aceideniaUy  another  *  mail's  piine«  I  had  left  «ijF)Owi|^;9irl|ic4h^ 
at  well  farainhed,  in  ita  place.  By  this  time  I  had«i^erifd,..^b#|nnt^ 
lead  me  to  a  public-house,  and  found  myaelf  auryMipdad  b(f^y.  ^^pw- 
travetlera,  and  ma»y  strangera,  all,  I  must  nay,  as  ia  iayt;iMn^|ji^|^ 
giving  the  whole  benefit  of  their  doubts  to  the  a^cusiQg  partyf  ..Uiere  I 
underwent  a  atrieeer  scrutiny,  and,  to  my  inexpressible  mortification  and 
discomfort,  my  own  putse  was  fonnd,  out  of  iu  usual  place,  i^  the 
pocket  of  my  coat. 

Reader,  surely  it  has  happened  to  you  to  search  in  vain,  high  and 
low,  for  something  or  other  yon  have  thought  missing,  and  at  last  to  find 
it  in  your  po^et,  if  not  in  your  hand;  or  to  waste  lialf  aday  looking  for 
your  spectacles,  witii  them  all  the  while  oa  your  nose.  If  such,  and  I 
doubt  it  not,  lias  been  your  own  case,  you  will  kindly  feel  pity  for  my 
sitimtion,  beoluse  yott  tnay  comprehend  and  believe  my  innocence. 

Bot^v«rv  afipeBranee  was  against  me.  It  was  soon  recollected  that 
I  had  left  the  company  after  a  very  hasty  breakfast;  and  that,  when  the 
coach  was  veady,  i  was  missing;  that  when  1  did  appear,  my  manner 
was  burriisd  and  diaturbed ;  that  I  had  completely  changed  my  dress, 
and  had  gone  to  an  upper  chamber  to  aha^e  off  my  whiskers  (Heaven 
knows  1 1  never  had  any)  $  and  had  sought  to  conceal  myself  by  purauing 
my  journey  inside  the  coach,  whereas  1  had  come  from  London  on  the 
outside ;  and  that,  upon  ilie  appearaace  of  tlie  messenger,  I  had  mani- 
fested symptoms  of  excessive  alarm  and  agitatipn*  £v/ery  thingi  and 
every  body,  told  agSMist  me — every  body  felt  it  his  duly  not  to  listen,  to 
mcf — my  Mlow  passengers  groped  In  their.po9ketsafter  their  owa  purses, 
or  locked  to  theiv  luggage.  Iliey  aU  gave  their  names  fnd  addreases 
unasked  to  the  constaMe,  shrugj^  their  ahouldecs,  and  pursued  thieir 
journey:  while  I  was  taken  back  to  K-*«-^  in  a  po^-fl^se  by  an 
unmannerly  eonstaUe  and  the  original  lhiefreatcbc?%  I  there  under- 
went an  examination  before  twO'magiatraMja,'9vhO/Mq|iire4  little. ;mpre 
than  the  fact  of  the  purse  having  been  b^wd  upon  me,. and  which  was 
sworn  to  by  the  owner,  to  commit  me  to  the  priaqn  at  K- — ,  there  to 
await  my  tvial,  at  the  ensuing  assiae. 

*  For  more  reasons  than  .one,  I  have  been  minute  in  my  details.  In 
the  fll^  pkMe,  as  I  'beibi^e  said,  I  have  sought  to  beguile  a  few  hours  of 
a  vety'mfeerabhyoxistenee  by « lengthened  recital  of  my  strange  ad^en- 
turM*  '  In  tbe*seoandy  I  cannot  help  clinging  to  a  hope,  however  Jbint, 
thttt  B^tbey  itiay'teediltbe  knoiwiedg^  of  one  or  two  of  tliose  to  wbose 
frlendahip,  >alAK>agh';<tooiiwcak  to.  xteaiiit  the  appearances  so  pow^ful 
Ugainst >mttv^  atitt>l<k)k>baikras a  potseasioii  once  dearly  valiie(i|'  and 
noi4^  deeply' regrettedi  Ki*hhve  dwelt  upon  many  ^lat^efs,. trifling  in 
tbemsel^ea/'iMryefcimodiee'jHirpoaeh.  .IthfiB4)eeO(n^.,e^eavoi^.  ta.  pace 
myself  in  ehaiottst/  aar  well  ae  ia-  persoo^aof  distinctly  befori^^y  x^der 
aa^olBiake  bim  tba  better,  able  i  so  sympathioe  with  ma  ii^  those^  situa- 
tions of  conspicuousidegradatie» which  lam  Oow  describinfiK an()i.]which 
must  have  beeik  >sd  >emin8ntly  cbsiressii|g  .to  one  of  a  oaturei  averse 
from  disfday,  and  sufficiently  proud*  and  sensitive.  If  I  have  afipfeed- 
ed  in  this  Attempt,  nvf  <readcr  may  conceive  what  was  ^a«tat9  o^  my 
mind  when  I  had  leisure  to  peader  ithe  events  I  bavf  just  reaoqated : — 
that  leisure  was  the  leisure  of  a  prison ! 

Still  I  was  sanguine— still  die  consciousness  of  perfect  innocence 
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eiitouhlged  tne  fo  locflc  Ibv  an  ktaoureblB  Aoqiiituly  and^  in  this  %tal  m- 
tHAtft  I  di^Mined  to  eiffploy  oounseU  The  thxrgp  being  one4>f  a  /^n^M 
fiaBi4r;<r#a«'  ftiTdMed'that  thb  lawv^^robably  fetaa  •  bmniae  belief  tbf^^ 
inntJMfc^tki'Mtr^CMr  pleads  best  fot'itself^  dented  me  eounsd  tospyeak 
ill^ttlfb^teirr f 'fb^rsfdre  trnstedtn my^own-pbiin statement  of iao(s» 
jUihif }&at  hjf  ^e  diaaaeter-fiir.  upriglit.hoQosty)  whkb  I  knew  I  deserv- 
ed, smd wiiidil Mt anre  I  ^shodd  obtaus  fnmi.niaay  who  had  knojwn 
me  firom  my  infancy^  and  who  would,  1  fioltieqai^ly  sive,  flock  in 
crbvi^s  to  support  me  at  the  eritieal  moment  that  was  fast  af^roacbing. 
But,  after  the  perusal  of  these  memoirs,  let  no  man  expect  Co  meet  with 
bis  desert  in  this  woHd ;  let  tbeTilbun  difiviB  upon  his  ilUgotten  riches ; 
and  let  the  thief,  fearless  of  the  halfipr,  look  on  in  safety,  while  the 
honest  man  loses  both  fortune  md  rsputationi  and  naivowly  escapes  an 
ignominioos  death !    ShaU  I  be  briieired  when  I  dedare  this  wayward 
and  cruel  £ite  to  bsrte  been  my  own?    L  wnatried  iorwt^  life,  as  I  ex- 
pected; but,  contrary  to  idl  expsetatioD,  oe.frienda. appeared*  while 
crowds  flocked  in  to  testify  against. use — the  proseouileA  who  believed 
himself  to  hav«  beenrbbbed  iateationally,  tbSimessiingerfitbe  constable, 
the  people  of  the-  inn  at  K— ''-^,  my  fellow  passengers  inihe  atage  coach, 
dec.  Sec.  all,  all  united  to  weave  a  strong  chain.of  isouawitent  no«lisw«r- 
able  evidence.    Beside,  these  were  many  comsbofating  facts:  I  had 
been  detected  on  my  road  to  the  eoaat,  having  fealoen  a  psssage  for 
India,  whither  I  hhd  steady  seat  my  wife  and  eSeota,  aad»  with  consi- 
derable mystery,  faamg  prepared  professeiUy  for  a  voyage  to  America. 
In  short,  erhry  thing  was  against  me^-^very  fresbciceumstatce  that 
was  produced  helped' to  6verv£eim  tne)— every  «nl|icky  inif0Mnv«Qt.of 
my  own  tended  onefattd  way*    lAt  kngih  I  was  eallsd  upoa  foc/jpy 
ddfence.    The  Shock  my  feeling  had  veceiv^  by  the- desertion  of  my 
friends  had  a  violetit  and  paMleidaily'^infoctunate  efieot  i^n  my 
nerves :  I  trembled,  and  could  hardly  support  myself.  **  A  chair  for  :the 
prisoner^^  was  cSlled  for ;  1  dedinBd  it,  and,  aa  weU  as  I  was  able,  I 
stood  to  begin  my  own  uneoonadled  case«    Ls  a  voice  almost  inaudible 
firom  emotion,  I  gave  a  plain  statement ;  blind  as  I  was,  I  could 
perceive  that  it  obtained  no'cvedencewith  the  jury,  and  excited  but 
Uttle  interest  in  the  audience.    Myiagitatioa  sticresaedi  for  what  I 
held  dearest  in  the  world,  my  reputatian,  aroa  at  .stake  and  in  the  ut- 
most peril.    Almost  in  despair,  I  earnestly  looksdiqund  me  foraome 
friendly  face.    I  saw  my  fhtber^iu'^law  in  .the  osowd*!    I  ealled  jbim  to 
character,  and  he  obeyed  the  call,  but  ha.did  metmoreikarfli  thi^^^d. 
He,  good  man,  like  the  rest  of  aoy  firieidsi  kfeul  yi^Ufld  to  thejtUe  of 
appearances  and  prejudice  which*  waavwiningfi80r<alr<»igw<^ipMt'me« 
He  said  little,  and  nothing  thai  in  itselffidoilUiiiSfft  ihiMmet.but  he 
eould  not  command  his  ttannee,  aaditkat  Xf«st^oonaf:r$)nedt;  and*  his 
distress,  when,  on  being  questiosied?  asito'  thoi iidationlihip^  in  whish  he 
stood  towards  hie,  he'mentkMied>hi]i<dsn|^ierwwaatso-,atfttt9  and  so  na- 
tnral,  that,  while  it  exeiied  a  geneml  feeling  of  inleseat'fos.  him  and  for 
her,  it  made  as  general  an  ifaifnreiaieMiagsinK  lnsy<  »ii . . 

The  jud^  summed  up  the-e^sditece,  and  the(jiiry>paonouncsd  a  ver- 
Act  of  ^  Guilty !''  The  falmi*  wtsedsrung  in  iitf  ease  with  the  noise  of 
im  hundred  death-bells*---agiddinsBs  oaine;oi»Dme^and?I  fainted  away  f 
When  I  came  to  mysdf,  I  was  auqfupoited  by'tsro  men  to  receive  sen- 
tence of  death.  Good  God !  vriial  a  situation  for  an  innocent  man  I  I 
wfll  not  attempt  to  describe  my  sensations— I  know  of  no  words  that 
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can  iooiivey  an  adequate  idea  t>f  the  mentid  agony  I  suffered.    A  gen- 
tleman with  a  wig  had  the  kindness  to  ask  me,  '*  what   I  had  to 
say  that  sentence  should  not  pass  upon  me  to  die  according  to  law." 
Alas  1  1  had  nothing  to  si^,  and,  if  I  had,  nothing  would  have  been  be<- 
Ueved  from  me.     If  I  was  short-sighted,  justice  was  stone-blind !     The 
judge  was  adjusting  the  awftd  black  cap,  when  an  attorney,  (who  had 
disposed  of  all  the  business  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  that  assize, 
and  had  therefore  time  to  be  humane  and  honest  on  his  own  account,) 
casting  his  eye  carelessly  over  the  indictment,  as  it  lay  open  before  the 
clerk  of  the  arraigns,  started,  and  hastily  wrote  a  few  words  upon  a 
scrap  of  paper,  which  he  threw  across  to  me  in  the  dock.     With  the 
help  of  my  spectacles,  which  were  fortunately  on  my  nose,  I  read  these 
words,  '*  A  flaw  in  the  indictment  I  For  God's  sake!  move  the  court! — 
Your's  in  haste,  to  command."     Move  the  court  ?    The  law  and  I  had 
never  met  before— 4  knew  not  what  it  meant,  nor  what  to  do :  all  I 
knew  was,  that  death  and  disgrace  were  staring  me  in  the  fiioe.     I  cast 
an  imploring  look  at  the  attorney,  who  instandy  whispered  a  disen- 
gaged counsel,  who  had  just  before  dealt  with  his  last  brief.    The  young 
barrister  immediately  addressed  the  court :  '*  My  lord,  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner,  I  move  in  arrest  of  judgment."    The  Court  was  amazed,  and 
so  indeed  was  I.     The  indictment  was  handed  to  the  judge,  who  seemed 
much  surprised,  and  somewhat  incredulous.     After  looking  keenly 
through  the  parchment,  to  assure  himself  that  my  safety  was  ineviuble, 
and  after  a  few  words  of  angry  parle  with  the  peccant  clerk  of  the  ar- 
raigns, he  threw  off  the  black  cap  with  a  jerk,  and  informed  me  that 
the  humanity  of  the  law  often  aUowing  a  technical  error  to  save  the 
greatest  criminals,  it  had  become  his  duty  to  postpone  the  passing  sen- 
tence, and  lay  my  case  before  the  twelve  judges.    (Alas !  twelve,  when 
one  had,  as  I  thought,  destroyed  me.)     It  was  likewise,  he  said,  his 
duty  to  inform  me  that  my  life  might  probably  be  saved.    Then,  in  a 
tone  of  great  bitterness,  he  congratulated  me  upon  this  eircumstance ; 
taking  pains  to  assure  me,  .that  had  it  not  been  for  an  accidental 
error,  which  had  thrown  the  undeserved  protection  of  the  law  around 
me,  there  was  more  than  enough  in  the  aggravated  character  of  my  case 
to  have  determined  him  to  leave  me  to  a  ftite  which  so  justly  belonged 
to  crimes  like  mine.    He  said  that  be  was  an  old  man,  and  had  lived 
to  see  many,  very  d^lorable  exhibitions  of  the  depravity  of  human  na- 
ture; that  he.  had  met  with  many  profligate  and  wicked  characters, 
and  some  hardened  sinners ;  *'  but  never,"  continued  this  unconsciously 
unjust  judge,  *' never  has  it  been  till  now  my  fortune  to  meet  with  such 
an  instance  of  consummate  hypocrisy  as  is  presented  in  your  person. 
I  may  say,  you  are  a  finished  actor — ^you  are  even  dressed  for  the  part : 
your  hair  is  cut,  and  your  cravat  is  plaited  for  it.    The  canting  tone 
of  your  voice  too — all  is  in  keeping!     You  will  retire.  Sir,  in  custody ; 
and  should  your  hfe  be  saved,  (which  I  am  bound  to  say  it  may,)  and 
should  you  not  be  too  old  in  iniquity  to  profit   by  -good  advice, 
(which  I  fear  you  are,)  let  me  recommend  you  to  consider  the  event 
of  this  day,  as  an  useful  and  awful  warning,  instead  of  making  it  (as  I 
doubt  not  you  will  do)  the  subject  of  a  ribald  jest  with  your  loose  com- 
panions.— Jailor,  remove  your  prisoner !"    The  indictment  had  charged 
me,  God  knows  how  untruly !  with  havipg  taken  the  purse  with  force   ^ 
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and  arms,  and  against  tbe  peace  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  his 
crown  and  dignity.  Had  it»  as  I  am  informed,  only  said  something 
about  a  statute  made  and  provided,  I,  who  never  used  forcie  for  any 
thing  in  my  life,  nor  any  arms  but  those  I  was  bom  with ;  who  love  my 
King,  and  know  not  what  a  statute  is  ;  should  long  ago  have  filled  a 
felon's  grave.  To  make  short  of  this  part  of  my  history,  in  a  few 
weeks,  by  due  course  of  law,  I  found  myself  with  my  life  preserved, 
my  liberty  restored,  and  my  fiune  and  happiness  utterly  blasted! 

My  first  act  after  my  enlargement  was  to  call  upon  the  friendly 
attorney  whose  timely  interference  had  saved  my  life.  He  drew  him- 
self up  when  he  saw  me,  and  refosed  my  proffered  hand.  **  No,  Sir,'^ 
said  he;  "I  cannot  accept  your  thanks,  while  I  should  be  ashamed  of 
your  acquaintance.  I  hold  it  my  duty  to  the  profession  to  which  I 
belong,  never,  when  not  engaged  for  the  prosecution,  to  allow  the 
life  of  an  innocent  man  to  be  taken  away  in  my  sight,  without  giving 
him  every  chance  the  law  admits  him  to.  I  will  send  you  ray  bill,  with 
the  fee  paid  to  counsel.  But  for  Mr.  «-— ,  as  well  as  for  myself,  I 
must  decline  any  personal  intercourse  with  one  whose  acquaintance 
could  not  fail  to  dishonour  our  character,  and  injure  our  practice.^ 
With  these  words  he  motioned  me  to  the  door,  and  desired  his  clerk  to 
show  me  down-stairs.  This  person  elbowed  me  as  I  passed  him,  and 
slammed  the  door  in  my  face. 

Behold  me  now  arrived  almost  at  the  last  stage  of  my  misfortunes. 
My  reputation,  which  I  prized  so  highly,  was  gone ;  my  friends,  whom 
I  had  loved  so  deaily,  deceived  by  fsise  appearances,  were  gone  too ; 
and  I  was  an  outcast  f^om  that  society  in  which  for  many  years  I  had 
filled  so  respectable  a  place.  It  is  not  surprisii^  that  my  health 
should  sink  under  such  an  accumulation  of  unmerited  suilfering.  I  bad 
a  long  and  severe  fit  of  illness ;  for  many  weeks  my  wretched  life  was 
despaired  of;  and  when  I  did  begin  to  mend,  it  was  by  very  slow  and 
painful  degrees.  A  nervous  fever  had  fixed  itself  upon  my  spirits,  and 
there  were  moments  in  which  I  almost  regretted  the  accident  by  which 
my  existence  had  been  prolonged.  At  length  my  naturally  good  con- 
stitution, fortified  as  it  had  been  by  a  life  of  tranquillity  and  tempe- 
rance, surmounted  my  disease ;  and,  after  a  tedious  convalescence,  I 
recovered.  During  my  illness  I  had  made  earnest  efforts  to  resign  my- 
self to  my  strange  fate,  and  those  efforts  were  not  wholly  vain.  I  was 
greatly  supported  by  the  feeling  of  conscious  innocence,  which  I  would 
not  have  bartered  for  any  degree  of  earthly  prosperity  whatever.  One 
source  of  consolation  too  still  remained  for  me :  my  wife  was  alive,  al-* 
though  far  distant ;  and  to  her  I  looked  as  to  the  only  tie  that  still  bound  my 
wishes  and  afiections  to  this  world.  1  was  not  without  a  vague  hope 
that  through  her  means  some  explanation  might  be  brought  about  with 
my  father-m-law.  She  had  now .  been  absent  nearly  two  years,  for 
much  time  had  been  occupied  by  the  cruel  occurrences  which  I  have 
attempted  to  describe,  as  well  as  by  my  tedious  iUness  and  more  tedi- 
ous recovery.  I  had  contrived  to  send  some  money  to  her,  and  I  had 
written  once  to  inform  her  of  my  strange  mistake  concerning  the  ships 
at  Gravesend,  and  to  assure  her,  in  moving  terms,  of  my  innocence  on 
that  score  :  but  never  could  I  conquer  my  reluctance  to  even  hint  at 
subsequent  events.    How  was  I  to  tell  her  that  her  husband  had  been 
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tried  for  theft — found  guilty — and  only,  by  a  mere  accident,  remained 
unhanged!  The  bare  idea  of  such  a  disclosure  distressed  me  beyond 
measure ;  and  one  attempt  that  I  did  force  myself  to  make  to  enter 
upon  the  humiliating  subject  by  letter,  brought  back  the  complaint 
upon  my  nerves  with  such  violence  that  I  was  obliged  to  relinquish  it. 
In  short,  I  resolved  to  spare  myself  for  the  present ;  so  I  wrote  to  my 
wife  to  desire  her  to  sail  in  the  first  ship  for  England.  I  told  her  many 
things  had  happened  during  her  absence  of  a  most  distressing  and  extra- 
ordinary nature — that  I  would  inform  her  of  every  one  of  them  in  time 
— but  that  my  health  and  spirits  were  weak,  and  that  she  must  indulge 
me  in  my  earnest  wish  not  to  recur  to  any  past  events  whatever,  till  I 
should  voluntarily  begin  the  subject  myself.  I  called  upon  her  to  show 
that  perfect  obedience  to  iny  wishes  for  which  she  had  always  been  so 
remarkable*  I  charged  her,  moreover,  to  know  me  in  future  by  no  other 
name  than  "  Perkins,"  and  to  call  herself,  from  the  moment  she  received 
my  letter,  ''  Mrs.  Perkins,"  (this  name  I  had  assumed  immediately 
after  my  trial :  I  bad  borne  it  ever  since,  where  I  lived  in  an  obscure  street 
in  the  city  of  London  ;  and  my  nurse  and  physician  had  known  me  by 
no  other).  I  proceed  with  my  letter  to  my  wife :  I  desired  her  merely 
to  land  in  England,  then  to  taJce  a  passage  instantly  on  board  a  packet 

for  Calais.  There  I  bade  her  go  to  the  hotel  of  Mons. ,  Rue , 

and  await  my  arrival — always  under  the  name  of  ^  Perkins;*'  and  I  ended 
with  these  words :  "  Be  not  uneasy  at  my  altered  appearance — I  am  a 
man  of  many  sorrows.  Be  not  surprised  if  I  should  long  be  silent  on 
all  that  has  passed — your  curiosity  shall  have  full  satisftiction  in  time : 
with  your  accustomed  obedience  to  my  wishes,  avoid  all  topics  which  can 
carry  my  mind  back  to  my  former  state — let  us  have  new  amusements^ 
new  prospects,  new  names — I  am  changed  in  many  ways,  but  you  will 
find  me  ^e  same  in  my  constant  affection  for  you.  Till  death  your 
faithful  husband,  Peter  Perkins." 

I  despatched  my  letter,  and  calculated  that  it  would  be  from  nine  to 
ten  months  before  I  could  hope  to  see  my  wife.  I  endeavoured,  by  frequent 
little  excursions  into  the  country,  to  make  the  time  pass  less  heavily, 
always  keeping  my  assumed  name  and  character,  and  carefully  avoiding 
those  places  which  are  the  most  frequented  by  my  brethren  of  the  city. 
My  health  continued  to  improve,  but  no  change  of  scene,  no  pure  coun- 
try  air,  no  faint  hope  of  future  comfort,  could  lighten  the  load 
that  oppressed  my  spirits :  and  the  dreaded  disclosure  I  had  promised 
to  make  to  my  wife  acted  as  a  spell  that  broke  my  slumbers  by  night, 
and  embittered  all  my  waking  hours. 

Month  after  month  passed  away,  and  I  now  expected  her  speedy 
arrival.    I  went  to  Calais.     It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  I  arrived, 

and  I  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  the  hotel  of  Mons. .     With  a 

beating  heart,  and  trembling  knees,  I  asked  if  '<  a  Mrs.  Perkins  hap- 
pened to  be  there  ?"  More  voices  than  were  at  all  necessary  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  Every  door  flew  open  with  officious  haste,  and  In 
less  than  a  minute  I  stood  before  her.  She  received  me  with  gentle 
kindness,  spoke  of  the  weather,  and  gave  me  time  to  recover  from  the 
agitation  of  my  nerves.  We  drank  tea  together,  and  took  a  quiet  walk 
by  moonlight.  I  can  ill  express  the  gratitude  I  felt  for  the  delicate  and 
kind  manner  in  which  she  showed  her  obedience  to  my  wishes,  and  ab- 
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stained  from  all  <|ue»tioiis.  dtill,  I  coutd  not  rally  my  spirits,  and  felt 
like  a  ctimioal  bcjfore  ber,  and  I  hardly  dared  to  raise  my  eyes  from  th< 
gronnd.  I  was  pained  to  observe  that  she  too  was  somewhat  altered* 
Her  complexion  was  fadedi  and,  even  with  my  poor  eyes,  1  coold  per*^ 
ceive  that  she  had  helped  it  with  a  little  rouge.  But  this  circurastaace, 
which  at  any  former  time  I  should  have  resented  highly,  now  only  filled 
me  with  tenderness.  The  Indian  climate  had  injured  her.  health,  per- 
haps had  reached  her  liver !  and  she  had  attempted  to  repair  the  ra- 
vines it  had  made  upon  her  bloom  by  a  little  inaoeent  art,  which  1,  tot 
whom  it  was  employed,  might  well  appreciate  and  excuse*  Tkne 
passed  oil :  not  once,  during  several  weeks^  bad  shd  sufiTered  a  word  to 
drop  from  her  lips  by  which  I  could  perceive  that  her  mind  dwelt  upon 
the  past,  or  that  she  felt  the  smallest  concern  as  to  the  fotare ;  and  t 
began  to  think  there  was  a  ninth  wonder  in  the  world  ^an  incurious 
woman! 

But  one  morning,  when  I  was  waiting  for  her  at  the  breakfast-table, 
and  reading  the  English  news,  I  perceived  that  she  f  ntef ed  the  room 
with  a  degree  of  si^emnity  that  was  not  usual  with  her.  She  took  a 
letter  firom  her  pocket,  and  placed  it  with  dignity  on  the  table :  then 
putting  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  "  Mr.  Perkins,"  said  she,  '*  I 
feel  very  awkward — I  am  unwilling  either  to  pain  or  to  hurry  you» 
but  my  situation  is  extremely  awkward;  we  have  passed  a  whole 
month  together,  and  a  subject,  absolutely  necessary  to.  my  peace 
of  mind,  has  never  yet  been  alluded  to  by  you.  You  must  allow 
me  to  say  that  it  is  time  the  promises  contained  in  that  letter  should 
be  performed."  This  mild  reproach  was  too  just,  too  natural,  fo 
excite  in  me  any  feelings  but  those  of  kindness  and  confidence. 
My  heart  was  warmed  and  opened.  I  had,  indeed,  passed  a  whole 
month  in  her  society,  and  a  month  of  perfect  tranquillfty«-*I  hadainiost 
said  liappiness.  We  bad  never  before  lived  so  perfectly  well  together ; 
for  diere  used  to  be,  in  the  best  of  times,  frequent  little  unpleasant- 
nesses  and  jarrings,  which  I  had  considered  as  inseparable  from  the 
married  state.  The  ice  .was  broken,  and  I  resolved  to  tell  her  every 
thing.  "  Mrs.  Perkins,''  said  I,  "this  very  day  your  wishes  shall  be 
realized ;  from  this  moment  I  give  you  my  full  confidence ;  yon  de- 
serve it  for  your  exemplary  discretion  and  obedience  to  my  directions. 
Ob,  my  dear!'^  continued  I,  with  considerable  emotion,  *'  to  secure  sttch 
a  happy  meeting,  who  would  repine  at  our  former  miserable  parting  ?" 
'*'**  Former  miserable  parting!''  said  she,  and  she  turned  half  roupd  to 
stare  at  me :  "  Mr.  Perkins !  what  do  you  mean  V* 

At  this  moment  the  door  was  thrown  open  with  violetlce^  and  an- 
other lady  rushed  into  the  room  with  an  open  letter  in  hec  h^d.  Good 
God  I  what  a  sight  for  me  to  see^**and  live  I  This,  indeed)  was  my 
wife ;  my  real  wife  from  India.  (She  had  heard  enough  from  the  peo- 
ple of  the  hotel  to  justify  the  excitement  in  which  she  presented  her- 
self before  us.)  .  For  some  minotes  we  were  all  three  silent;  She  itom 
excess  of  rage,  I  from  utter  despair,  and  the  other  lady  from  astonish- 
ment. I  handed  this  las^mentiotlBd  person  to  the  window ;  I  put  on 
my  beat  doable  spectacles,  and  I  examined  her  closely  with  the  li|^ 
fall  upon  her  features.  Too  truly  she  was  a  stranger  to  me !  but  she 
was  not  unlike  my  wife ;  and  that  unhappy  circumstance,  acting  as  it 
did  in  concert  with  my  fatal  defect  of  sight,  had  caused  me  completely 
August. — VOL,  XXlll.  KO.  XCII.  M 
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to  mistake  her.  I  could  now  perceive  (alas !  how  much  too  late  i)  that 
she  was  considerably  older  than  my  wife ;  that  the  roHge,  which  to  my 
poor  naked  eye  bad  seemed  but  as  a  slight  tinge,  was  laid  on  thickly. 
In  short,  as  I  looked  upon  her,  I  lost  every  hope  of  making  my  inno- 
cence apparent  to  Mrs.  Perkins. 

Good  heavens !  what  an  explanation  followed  I  Jealousy  had  trans* 
formed  my  poor  woman  into  a  perfect  fury ;  she  accused  me  of  wil* 

ful  intrigue,  and ^but  I  should  be  ashamed  to  repeat  her  words ! 

The  other  lady  forgot  all  her  dignity  of  deportment,  and  called  loudly 
upon  me  to  perform  my  promise  and  to  marry  her  directly.  Each  pre- 
sented me  with  an  open  letter  signed  **  Peter  Perkins."  One  of  these 
I  had  no  difficulty  in  acknowledging — it  was  my  last  letter  to  my  wife, 
desiring  her  to  quit  India  without  loss  of  time,  and  to  meet  me  at  Ca- 
lais. The  other  lady's  letter  ran  thus : — "  Madam,  I  am  so  well  satis- 
fied with  your  last  answer  to  my  advertisement,  that  I  have  to  request 

you  will  forthwith  give  me  the  meeting  at  the  Hotel  of  Monsieur - 

Rue at  Calais.   If,  after  a  short  time  spent  in  each  other's  society, 

we  think  we  can  be  happy  together,  and  should  your  person,  manners^ 
and  disposition  accord  with  the  description  you  have  favoured  me  with, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  make  you  my  lawful  wife,  bring  you  to  England, 
and  present  you  to  my  friends — taking  care  to  conceal  from  them  the 
circumstances  of  our  first  acquaintance,  which  they  and  a  foolishly 
punctilious  world  might  consider  as  too  romantic  for  one  of  my  years, 
but  which  the  cautious  timidity  of  my  temper  has  induced  me  to  pro- 
pose* I  wish  you  to  see  me  before  you  make  up  your  own  mind.  I  am 
an  elderly  man,  silent,  and  grave ;  formal  in  my  manners,  precise  in  my 
dress,  and  retired  in  my  habits  ;  a  defect  in  my  sight,  and  a  stoop  in  my 
gait,  serve  but  to  add  to  the  peculiarity  of  my  appearance.  If,  how- 
ever, I  have  reason  to  flatter  myself  that  you  have  no  objection  to  me, 
when  you  shall  have  seen  me.  such  as  I  am,  and  have  made  some  trial 
of  my  temper,  as  I  said  before,  I  shall  be  happy  to  make  you  my  wife. 
To  prevent  curiosity,  it  may  be  as  well  if  you  assume  my  name  at  once. 
I  remain.  Madam,  your  most  obedient  servant,  Peter  Perkins." 

By  the  time  I  had  come  to  the  end  of  this  letter,  and  had  begun  in 
some  degree  to  unravel  this  perplexing  maze  of  fatal  coincidences,  both 
ladies  were  in  strong  hysterics.  What  could  I  do  ?  I  had  never  before 
seen  any  one  in  hysterics,  and  I  thought  they  were  both  dying.  I  ran 
to  my  wife,  but  she  pushed  me  from  her  ;  I  approached  the  other  lady, 
and  my  wife's  screams  were  dreadful  to  hear.    They  soon  brought  not 

only  Monsieur  and  Madame ,  but  half  Calais  to  their  assistance. 

The  French  love  a  scene,  and  we  indulged  them.  At  last  Madame 

succeeded  in  quieting  my  wife,  and  Monsieur  '  tranquillized  the 

other  lady*  I  cleared  the  room,  and  then  addressed  my  wife.  '*  Mrs. 
Perkins,"  said  I,  '*  I  hope  you  are  satisfied ;  I  hope  you  have  sufficiently 
exposed  a  husband  who  may  have  been  unfortunate,  but  who  has  not 
been  wilfully  guilty.     It  is  too  true  I  have  for  some  time  mistaken  this 

lady  for  you — my  unfortunate  defect  of  sight " — "  Hold  your 

tongue.  Sir,"  replied  this  infuriated  woman,  interrupting  me.  **  Hold 
your  tongue,  and  do  not  add  insult  to  falsehood.  Mistake  that  Jesabel 
for  me  1  Thank  God,  for  stark  blind,  that  would  be  impossible.  Oh, 
Mr.  B— ,  Mr.  B — -,  none  are  so  blind  as  those  that  vnm't  see  I"    She 
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flcing  oat  of  the  room  with  these  cutting  words*  and  I  have  never 
set  eyes  upon  her  since ! 

It  is  now  six  years  since  this  finishing  stroke  tool?  place.  There  is 
now  little  left  for  me  to  say  hefore  I  take  a  long  leave  of  my  reader. 
My  wife,  when  she  left  me  in  the  manner  I  have  stated,  went  directly 
lo  England*  and  to  her  father.  She  told  her  own  story  in  her  own 
way,  and  took  care  to  expose  me  wherever  my  unlucky  name  was 
known.  My  former  friends  were  already  extremely  well  disposed  to 
believe  any  thing  in  my  disfavour.  I  read  my  own  story  (it  may  be 
supposed  how  garbled !)  in  the  newspapers ;  it  appeared  in  the  shape 
of  a  warning  against  a  notorious  character,  "  One  Peter  B  ■,  alias 
Peter  Perkins."  My  father-in-law  is  since  dead.  He  has  left  his 
daughter  sole  heir  to  his  wealth,  but  under  the  conditions  that  she 
should  resume  and  use  only  her  maiden  name,  and  never  see  her 
wretched  husband  more,  nor  help  him  with  one  farthing !  in  failure 
of  which  conditions  she  will  forfeit  the  whole  property  in  favour  of  the 
next  heir.  How  I  have  supported  life  under  all  these  trials  is  a  riddle 
to  myself.  Sometimes  I  am  half  resolved  to  turn  my  back  for  ever 
upon  my  native  land,  and  seek  a  new  existence  with  Mr.  Birkbeck  in 
America ;  but  there  is  a  spell  upon  me,  and  it  binds  me  to  the  spot 
where  I  first  drew  my  breath,  and  I  do  believe  I  should  pine  and  die  in 
any  other  atmosphere. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  expected  to  allude  once  more  to  the  lady  with 
whom,  the  attentive  reader  will  recollect,  I  was  left  tile  a  tite,  at  the 

hotel  of  Monsieur at  Calais,  by  my  own  wife !     That  lady  took 

advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  her,  and  made  a  pathetic  ap» 
peal  to  my  finest  feelings.  I  had  no  better,  indeed  no  other,  compensa- 
tion to  offer  her  for  the  uneasiness  and  disappointment  I  had  so  unwit- 
tiogiy  occasioned  her,  and  I  begged  her  acceptance  of  a  sum  which  was 
the  full  half  of  the  small  pittance  I  had  reserved  from  the  wreck  of  my 
fortune.  She  accepted  it  with  apparent  confusion  and  reluctance ;  but, 
I  soon  discovered,  was  the  first  to  laugh  at  me  for  my  generosity. 
I  likewise  found  that  it  was  long  since  that  lady  had  a  character  to  lose. 
She  had  come  to  Calais  upon  a  speculation,  having  answered  an  adver- 
tisement which  appeared  in  a  public  print  under  the  head  of  "  Matri- 
mony." The  advertisement  was  a  hoax.  The  reader  knows  who  was 
the  victim !  That  lady  sent  me,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  a  great 
pug-Dosed,  red-headed,  ill-disposed  brat,  of  at  lenst  a  year  and  a  half 
old  ;  and  she  has  taken  her  Bible  oath,  before  a  magistrate,  contrary  to 
all  probability,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  to  truth,  that  he  is  my  son ! 
All  I  know  about  it  is,  that  the  law  obliges  me  to  educate,  provide  for, 
and  own  him ;  and  that  already  he  is  the  worst  plague  of  my  most  mi* 
serahle  existence. 

PfiTBE  B   ■ 
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NOTIONS    OP   THE    AMB^rCANS* 

The  present  attempt  of  Mr.  CoAper^  the  well-known  American  noveliflty 
to  give  a  correet  view  of  his  countr^en^  their  manners  and  institution^  has 
been  treated  by  some  party  critics  m  this  country  with  affected  ridicule^  and 
by  others  with  most  unmerited  vituperation.  The  Servile  of  £nglaad>  as  of 
Spahi  or  Austria,  beam  an  inflexible  hatved  to  mpublics  in  gaiBeral,  but 
more  particularly  to  that  of  the  United  States.  Their  gveatnaas  is  mil  and 
wormwood  to  him.  His  system  is  to  conceal  their  prosperiW,  and  beue  ftcsto 
which  none  but  he  could  have  the  audacity  to  contradict.  He  considers  love 
of  country  in  an  American  a  crime;  and  the  love  of  freedom  any  where  a 
damnable  heresy.  For  years  past,  every  high  Tory  publication,  from  the 
Quarterly  down  to  Blackwood,  has  laboured  to  increase  the  spiiit  of  dislike 
to  America,  among  the  partizans  of  tiieir  own  man-degnuMng  doetriBee. 
Wk&»  America  is  worUiy  of  iraitotion  here,  as  in  her  eoononical  govemmest 
and  rigid  exdusion  of  favouritism,  interest,  and  bribery,  her  merit  is  denied, 
or  facts  are  wilfully  perverted;  her  faults  are  magnified;  and  however 
essential  it  is,  upon  political  grounds,  that  the  truth  relative  to  this 
rising  empire  should  be  thoroughly  understood  in  £ngland,  they  endea^ 
vour  to  blind  and  deceive  as  many  as  they  may  respecting  her  actual  situa- 
tion. It  is  not  against  Americans  personally,  but  against  their  free  and 
energetic  institutions,  that  these  malignact  arrows  are  launched.  Yet  it  la 
but  natural  that  they  who,  under  a  oenatitutional  monarchy  like  our  own, 
are  for  ever  grubbiag»  mole-like,  to  undermine  all  of  a  free  and  generoua 
character  we  possess,  should  spirt  their  venom  against  every  thin^  of  the 
like  description  in  other  countries.  Still  though  such  are  the  practices  and 
shallow  arts  of  a  rapidly-diminishing  faction  among  the  £nglish  aristocracy, 
they  affect  not  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  this  great  nation,  in  wlumi  the  here- 
ditary love  of  freedom  survives.  These  last  do  not  regard  the  Americans  with 
increasing  antipathy,  nor  pin  their  faith  upon  the  gotsiptng  of  vagrant  far-^ 
mors,  and  baAkrupt  manutacturers^  who  visit  the  New  W  orid  to  better  their 
condition^  and,  returning  as  ignorant  as  they  went,  save  of  American  inns 
and  canal  navigators,  write  books  about  the  character  of  an  entire  people. 
Their  effusions  are  no  criterion  of  English  feelings  on  the  one  hand,  or  of 
truth  on  the  other.  We  have  been  surprised,  we  admit,  at  times,  at  the 
sensitiveness  of  some  Americans  at  a  joke  cut  on  the  ]phrafleology  of  their 
backwood8men,t  as  if  it  were  a  teat  of  the  British  opmion  of  America  at 
large.  We  certainly  should  not  deduce  the  American  opinion  of  England 
from  hearing  a  native  of  New  York  mock  the  Yorkshire  dialect  either  in 
print,  or  viva  voce-  In  the  injustice  done  us  by  the  Americans,  and  done 
them  by  the  party  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  its  tools,  as  weU  as  b^  cer- 
tain vagrant  visitors,  it  must  be  candidiv  owned  they  are  fhr  more  smned 
against  than  sinning.  As  to  the  Britidi  Government,  we  do  not  believe  it  ia 
guided  in  its  views  by  any  but  motives  which  are  pucely  nalitical;  aad  under 
the  late  great  Minister,  whose  loss  is  a  misfortune  to  tde  whole  world,  the 
leaning  was  decidedly  towards  free  principles  and  governments :  this  was  the 
reason  of  the  calumnies  heaped  upon  him  by  the  enemies  of  mankind.  That 
this  policy  is  in  some  degree  changed  by  his  death  is  very  probable ;  but 
even  the  present  Premier,  we  are  confident,  will  not  suffer  any  lurking^ 
affection  for  arbitrary  rule  to  interfere  with  dear  and  obvious  duty.  Were 
John  Lord  l^den  premier,  by  virtue  of  his  bigotry  and  prejudices  it  might 
be  otherwise ;  a  war  in  and  with  Ireland  and  America  might  then  be  thought 
expedient  for  the  advancement  of  '<  social  order"  in  "  churdi  and  state. 

•  Notions  of  the  Americansy^  picked  up  by  a  Tiwvelling  Bachelor.  In  2  vois. 
8vo. 

•f-  It  is  true,  one  book  has  lately  been  published  on  the  American  character,  by  a 
writer  who  appears  never  to  have  been  in  one  of  the  old  States  of  the  Union,  but 
who  had  sailed  up  the  Mis^ippi,  and  sojourned  awhile  among  the  Kentuddana  on 
the  Ohio ! 
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TbMe  remarinan  pnunpted  by  the  iii|ii9tioe  wlildi  has  been  dealt  4mt  te 
the  Author  «f  the  present  work,  by  that  chiss  of  pablieatioiis  to  whieh  I 
allude.  Every  paragraph  that  dkpkya  the  writer's  patriotic  vanity^  er  that 
is  obnoxious  to  censure^  has  been  selected  and  strunsr  together  as  a  spedmen 
of  the  whde  worJc—- as  genuine  Qriticisin !  In  an  eariy  volume  of  "  The  New 
Monthly  Mag»une/'  we  touohed  upon  the  luokennffs  between  the  write»  ^ 
the  two  oountriesy  and  showed  what  the  mbtual  feefing  ous^  to  be.  Words, 
unsupported  by  truth,  are  but  vaoour.  lieooUecting  this,  ttUpersons  of  sound 
judgment,  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic,  will  view  with  contempt  that  which 
is  false,  and  which  is  the  act  of  isolated  individuals,  whether  disappointed 
ramblers  or  ultri^Tory  critics,  nor  fallaoioualy  attribute  to  national  optnioa 
that  with  which  it  has  no  relation.  What  l<Vng;1i«liMpn^  even  of  the  faction, 
unless  matchless  in  impudence  as  Cobbett  himself,  would  venture  to  assert 
that  the  opinions  of  Blackwood  or  the  Quarterly,  on  such  a  question,  are 
those  of  the  nation,  or  even  of  a  tithe  of  a  tithe  of  its  twenty«-two  millions  } 

The  first  charge  brought  against  Mr.  Cooper  is  that  of  praising  his  country 
too  much.  This  is  a  charge  never  brought  against  EngUshmen  by  Uieir  own  cri« 
tics.  We  must  place  ourselves  midway  between  the  two  countries,  in  the  midst 
of  the  Atlantic  as  it  were,  and  show  no  favour  to  either  party.  English  tourists 
and  travellers  never  assert  that  all  out  of  England  is  a  mere  oaput  mortuum  / 
They  never  go  swearing  from  city  to  city  abroad,  against  and  at  every  thing 
Tfaev  meet  with,  because  it  is  not  what  they  have  been  accustomed  to  at  home« 
good  or  bodl  They  never  make  notes  of  everv  thing  obnoxious  among 
foreigneis,  that  they  may  put  them  in  array  with  all  that  is  excellent  at 
home  1  It  is  notorious  that  two-thirds  of  them  do  this;  is  it  then  just  to 
censure  the  comparatively  moderato  exaggerations  of  Mr.  Cooper  respecting 
the  land  of  his  birth,  when  he  is  stimulated  by  misrepresentotions  and  false- 
hoods on  these  very  subjects  ?  Is  he  guilty  of  a  crime  for  asserting  his  coun- 
trywomen to  be  as  charming  as  any  in  the  world  ?  and  the  advance  of  useful 
knowledge,  among  the  mass  in  America,  to  be  gireater  than  in  any  nation  of 
Europe? 

The  next  charm  is  prejudice  against  Efkgland.  Now,  there  is  not  in  these 
two  volumes  one  naif  the  prejudice  against  England  that  might  be  found  in  a 
single  article  in  the  Quarterly  against  America.  Mr.  Cooper  is  a  man  of 
fiii^,  and  a  novdist ;  and  he  frequently  goes  to  the  superiative,  where  the 
comparative  would  have  been  far  enough.  This  must  be  fairly  admitted  as 
his  grand  fanh.  From  his  prerions  wrilings.  We  should  not  think  him  so 
weH  calculated  for  the  present  task  as  some  others  of  his  ootmtrymen  whom 
we  have  known ;  but  tnere  are  topics  in  his  work  with  which  few  could  have 
been  as  familiar  as  himself.  Take,  for  examcple,  the  accounts  of  the  American 
navy,  and  our  blunders  respecting  it.  Another  finilt  (an  error  in  judgment 
only,  we  admit,)  was  the  giving  it  as  the  work  of  a  fictitious  character,  instead 
of  boldly  affixing  his  own  name,  and  thus  sanctioning  his  assertions  openly. 
•  Thus  much  fer  objections ;  let  us  now  come  to  facts.  There  are  great  and 
momentous  truths  in  these  volumes.  Information  which  all  Englishmen 
should  possess,  not  less  for  the  sake  of  truth  than  sound  p^cy.  There  are 
statements  from  whi^  the  deductions  are  unanswerable ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  tone  of  exaggeration  to  which  we  have  before  idluded  as  pervadin|^ 
some  parts,  the  worx  is  well  worthy  attentive  exannnaition  by  all  English- 
men, in  forming  an  opinion  of  America.  Let  «b  proceed  to  a  brief  aaalysie 
of  its  contents. 

These  volumes  are  dedicated  to  JiAm  Cadwallnder,  of  CadwaUader,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  a  fictitious  character.  In  his  preface,  which  fidionld  be^ 
attentively  read  before  the  body  of  the  work  is  begun,  a  practice  which  read- 
ers often  sin  against,  the  autmnr  makes  many  obeervations  which  should  be' 
borne  in  mind  respecting  his  objects,  and  America  itsetf,  arising  out  of  the 
novel  ckcumstanoes  of  a  great  nation  begnming  its  career  at  once  from  an 
advanced  state  of  eivilizatioo.  Then  that  the  rapid  progress  constantly 
■mking  in  the  United  States,  would  render  a  close  "  detailed  stotisticid 
work  "  utterly  uaeless  as  an  authority  in  four  or  five  years ;  for  httle  but  the 
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principles  of  the  GovemmeDt  can  yet  be  pronounced  fixed;  there  are 
chanffes  even  in  the  state  of  society.  The  writer  avows  that  he  is  aware  he 
shall  be  condemned  by  many,  because  he  opposes  the  opinions  of  certain  people 
in  Europe ;  but  he  relies  upon  his  facts,  and  challenges  evidence  to  disprove 
them.  He  says  he  is  content  with  the  umpire  Time  to  decide  the  ^estion 
'with  those  who  deny  America  to  be  of  the  importance  he  asserts  she  is.  He 
admits  he  has  printed  a  vast  deal  which  should  not  have  been  printed,  and 
omitted  things  which  should  have  been  added.  He  says,  we  have  no  doubt 
with  perfect  truth,  that  there  is  no  country  respecting  which  the  foreigner  ia 
''so  liable  to  fall  into  errors  as  the  United  States  of  America.  The  institu- 
tions, the  state  of  society,  and  even  the  impulses  of  the  people,  are,  in  some 
measure,  new  and  pecoliar."  The  European,  ''under  sucn circumstances,  has 
a  great  deal  to  urueam  before  he  can  begin  to  learn  correctlv."  He  com* 
plains,  with  great  truth,  that  America  has  been  viewed  "  in  tne  exceptions, 
rather  than  in  the  rules»"  Those  who  are  incredulous  about  the  importance 
of  America,  he  requests  to  examine  what  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  and  what  it 
is  noiw.  He  observes  that  a  traveller,  an  Englishman  in  particular,  the  mo- 
ment he  lands,  carefully  avoiding  all  comparisons  which  might  be  disadvan- 
tageous to  himself,  begins  his  work  of  comparison  between  the  Republic  and 
his  own  country ;  seizing  some  unlucky  tavern,  highway,  church,  or  theatre, 
the  worst  perhaps  of  its  kind,  which  he  contrasts  witn  the  best  in  his  own 
country,  and  thus  carries  its  character  to  Europe.  In  respect  to  vices,  the 
author  observes,  fairly,  that  "  If  any  one  supposes  that  he  wishes  to  paint  the 
people  of  America  as  existing  in  a  state  superior  to  human  passion,  me  from 
all  uncharitableness  and  guile,"  he  blunders  e^egiously .  He  also  alludes  to 
the  attacks  which  are  often  made  upon  American  writers  for  their  anticipa- 
tions in  favour  of  the  United  States,  which,  he  says  truly,  cannot  affect  the 
truth.  A  free  nation  that  is  observed  to  double  its  population  every  twenty- 
five  years,  and  to  increase  in  wealth  and  commerce  nearly  in  the  same  ratio, 
that  is  free  from  public  debts,  tithes,  and  poor-rates,  and  with  an  overflow- 
i^  revenue,  may  well  be  indulged  in  rational  prospects  of  future  increase. 
Who  can  look  at  the  territory  of  North  America  on  the  map,  not  being  an 
American,  and  not  see  the  surface  yet  to  be  peopled ;  and  know  the  present 
rapid  advance  of  population,  without  anticipating  her  future  magnitude  and 
importance — a  ma^tude  and  importance  mathematically  demonstrable? 
The  vanity  of  the  American  may  indulge  a  little  too  far  in  such  reflections, 
but  it  is  very  excusable.  How  is  human  life  cherished  but  by  anticipation ! 
The  past  has  no  relation  to  hope ;  and  with  the  old  nations  of  Europe,  the 
past  bequeaths  but  little  for  honest  exultation. 

Hie  work  is  divided  into  letters^  of  which  the  first  volume  contains  seven- 
teen. Hie  first  two  letters  are  occupied  with  introductory  subjects  respect*- 
in^  the  voyage,  including  speculations  on  the  ability  of  the  Americans  to  cope 
with  the  English  in  navigation.  Here  is  most  important  matter  for  consi- 
deration. The  tonnage  of  America  is  1,400,000  to  19,000,000  of  inhabit- 
ants ;  that  of  England  2,500,000,  to  8S,000,000.  America  has  a  vast  advan- 
tage in  cheapness  of  construction,  provisions,  and  stores,  together  with  the 
''  unequalled  activity  "  of  her  population.  Let  this  be  well  looked  to  in  our 
commercial  regulations.  Hiere  is  much  truth  in  the  remark  of  the  author 
that  the  "  wisest  government  is  that  which  protects,  rather  than  directs  the 
national  prosperity,"  or  rather,  we  presume,  the  means  of  it.  We  agree 
with  the  author  also,  that  the  secret  of  national  prosperity  is  perfect  freedom 
for  man  to  exercise  his  ''noblest  energies"  as  he  pfeases.  This  is  not  less 
true  than  that  he  must  alao  be  free  from  prejudices  of  every  kind,  and  ready 
to  adopt  any  thing  which  it  is  dear  may  be  of  advantage.  Here  America  la 
fut  before  us.  Steam-boats,  for  example,  were  invented  in  England,  but  if 
FuHon  had  not  introduced  them  into  use  in  America,  we  should  not  have  had 
them  here  at  this  hour.  It  becomes  us  to  be  mindjful  of  this  reluctance  on 
our  side  to  admit  innovation,  for  much  of  the  secret  of  the  flourishing  state  of 
America  consists  in  the  instant  adoption  of  every  thing  use^l,  despite  op- 
posing interests  or  time-hallowed  prejudices.    Had  this  been  the  case  here. 
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could  tlie  Britisb  Parliament  have  ventured  to  assert  in  the  teeth  of  the 
'fact^  that  when  a  guinea  was  really  worth  twenty-seven  shillings  in  paper^ 
It  was  in  value  only  equal  to  a  pound  note  and  a  shilling !  Or  coum  a  sinking 
tund  have  been  kept  up  by  borrowing,  instead  of  ari^g  from  a  surplus,  and 
the  assertion  be  dared,  that  it  was  clearing  a  debt !  'fhe  members  of  the 
American  Congress  mignt  not  so  well  understand  the  Eton  Grammar,  but 
they  never  could  have  dared  to  run  their  heads  thus  against  truth  and  com- 
mon sense. 

Mr.  Cooper  next  describes,  in  glowing  terms,  the  arrival  of  La  Fayette  in 
America.  Those  who  read  his  account,  and  it  is  well  worth  reading,  and 
mark  the  reception  given  to  this  truly  great  man,  will  confess,  that  putting 
themselves  in  the  pbce  of  Americans,  as  they  must  do  in  considering  such  a 
subject,  the  meetii^  was  a  great  and  glorious  one,  to  be  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity in  the  Republic  with  satisfaction  and  noble  pride. 

For  American  inns  of  the  better  class,  see  vol.  i.  p.  67 :  in  general  they 
are  not  at  all  equal  to  the  British,  but  the  best  do  not  fall  far  below  the  superior 
ones  in  England ;  the  worst  may  be  supposed  proportionably  inferior,  see  also 
"p.  391,  vol.  i.  ''  Yankee"  is  in  America  appEed  only  to  a  New  Englander ; 
out  of  America  aU  natives  of  the  country  are  content  to  be  so  denominated. 
'The  ignorance  of  Europeans  respecting  America  is  well  pointed  out ;  and 
the  confounding  together  Northern  and  Southern  States,  as  if  they  were  one 
In  manners  and  climate,  trade  and  manufactures.  The  State  of  New  Eng- 
land alone  is  equal  in  extent  to  England  and  Wales.  It  has  yet  but  twenty- 
seven  of  population  to  a  square  mile.  The  densest  population  in  America 
averages  about  seventy  to  the  like  superficies.  After  aescribing  the  luxu- 
riant appearance  of  the  maize  growing  in  America,  and  eulogising  the  New 
England  villages  for  neatness  and  beauty  of  site,  our  author  remarks  that 
the  latest  built  always  exhibit  fresh  improvements  upon  the  old.  Of  the 
scenery  of  New  England  he  says ; — 

*^  In  order  to  bring  to  your  mind*8  eye  a  sketch  of  New  England  scenery,  you  are 
to  draw  upon  your  imagination  for  the  following  objects  :  Fancy  youvelf  on  some 
elevation  Uiat  will  command  the  view  of  a  horizon  that  embraces  a  doasen  miles. 
The  country  within  this  boundary  must  be  undulating,  rising  in  bold  swells,  or  oc- 
casionally exhibiting  a  broken,  if  not  a  ragged  surface.  But  these  inequalities  must 
be  counterbalanced  by  broad  and  rich  swsJes  of  land,  that  frequently  spread  out  in- 
to lovely  little  valleys.  If  there  be  a  continued  range  of  precipitous  heights  in  view, 
let  it  be  dad  in  the  verdure  of  the  forest.  If  not,  wood  must  be  scattered  in  pro- 
foston  over  the  landscape,  in  leafy  shadows  that  cover  surfaces  of  twenty  and  thirty 
acres.  Buildings,  many  white,  relieved  by  Venetian  blinds  in  green,  some  of  the 
dun  colour  of  time,  and  others  of  a  dusky  red,  must  be  seen  standing  amid  orch* 
mrds,  and  marking,  by  their  positions,  the  courses  of  the  numberless  highwavs. 
Here  and  there  a  spire,  or  often  two,  maybe  seen  pointing  towards  the  skies  from  tne 
centre  of  a  duster  of  roofs.  Perhaps  a  line  of  blue  mountains  is  to  be  traced  in  the 
distance,  or  the  course  of  a  river  to  be  followed  by  a  long  succession  of  fertile  mea- 
dows. The  whole  country  is  to  be  subdivided  by  low  stone  walls,  or  wooden  fences^ 
made  in  various  fashions,  the  quality  of  eadi  improving,  or  deteriorating,  as  you 
approach  or  recede  from  the  dwelling  of  the  owner  of  the  soiL  Cattle  are  to  be  seen 
grazing  in  the  fields,  or  ruminating  beneath  the  branches  of  single  trees,  that  are 
left  for  shade  in  every  pasture,  and  flocks  are  to  be  seen  dipping  3ie  closer  herbage 
of  the  hill  sides.  In  the  midst  of  this  picture  man  must  be  placed,  quiet,  orderly,  and 
industrious.  By  limiting  this  rural  picture  to  greater,  or  less  eztensiFe  seenes  of 
similar  quiet  and  abundance,  or  occasionally  swelling  it  out,  until  a  succession  of 
villages,  a  wider  range  of  hills,  and  some  broad  valley,  through  which  a  third-rate 
American  river  winds  its  way  to  the  ocean,  are  ioduded,  your  imagination  can  em^ 
brace  almost  every  variety  of  landscape  I  beheld  in  the  course  of  my  journey." 

It  appears  that  the  English  tongue  is  spoken  in  America  without  apatott/ 
that  an  Englishman  is  discoverable  in  a  moment,  whereas  an  American  in 
England  is  not.  The  grumbling  of  Kyigligh  travellers  in  America  is  not  to  be 
indulged  there  with  the  same  impunity  as  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
among  people  of  a  different  language.    The  following  is  very  just : — 

««  But  after  all,  with  a  great  deal  that  is  not  only  absurd,  but  offensive,  there  is 
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JlomeUiiiig  that  may  be  excused  in  the  diwontent  of  an  EnglSahflum,  when  tnyelliiig 
in  a  foreign  country.  The  wealth  of  an  immense  empire  has  centred  at  home,  in 
a  oomparatiTely  diminutive  kingdom,  and  he  who  can  oommand  a  tolerable  propor- 
tion of  that  wealth  may  purchase  a  degree  of  comfort  that  is  certainly  not  to  be  ob- 
tained out  of  it.  But  comfort  is  not  the  only  consequence  of  those  broad  distinc- 
tions between  the  rery  rich  and  the  very  poor.  It  is  saying  nothing  new,  to  say 
that  the  lower  orders  ol  the  English,  more  particularly  those  who  are  brought  in 
immediate  contact  wiUi  the  rich,  exceed  all  other  Christians  in  abject  servility  to 
their  superiors.  It  may  be  new,  but  in  reflecting  on  the  causes,  you  will  perceive  it 
is  not  surprising,  Uiat  en  the  contrary,  the  common  American  should  be  more  na- 
tural, and  less  reserved  in  his  communications  with  men  above  him  in  the  scale  of 
Bodety,  than  the  peasant  of  Europe.  While  the  EngHsh  traveller,  ther^ore,  is 
mare  exacting,  the  American  labourer  is  less  disposed  to  be  submissive  than  usoaL 
But  ever^  attention  within  the  bounds  of  reason  will  be  shown  you,  though  it  is  not 
thought  m  reason,  in  New  England  ei^ecially,  that  one  man  uiould  assume  a  tone 
of  confirmed  superiority  over  the  rest  of  mankind,  merely  because  he  wears  a  better 
4X)at,  or  has  more  money  in  his  purse.  Notwithstanding  this  stubborn  temper  of  in- 
dependence, no  man  better  understands  the  obligations  between  him  who  pays,  and 
him  who  receives,  than  the  native  of  New  England.  The  inn-keeper  of  Old  Eng- 
land, and  the  inn-keeper  of  New  England,  form  the  very  extremes  of  their  clasa. 
The  one  is  obsequioua  to  the  rich,  the  other  unmoved,  and  often  apparently  cold. 
The  first  seems  to  calculate,  at  a  glance,  the  amount  of  profit  you  are  likely  to  leave 
behind  you ;  while  his  opposite  appears  only  to  calculate  in  what  manner  he  can 
most  contribute  to  your  comfort,  without  materially  impairing  his  own.'* 

And  further  :— 

^'  If  servility,  an  air  of  empressementy  and  a  mercenary  interest  in  your  comforta, 
finrm  essentials  to  your  happiness  and  self-complacency,  England,  with  a  full  pocket, 
against  the  world.  But,  if  you  can  be  content  to  receive  consistent  civility,  great 
kindness,  and  a  tempered  reqiect,  in  which  he  who  serves  vou  consults  hie  own  cha- 
racter no  less  than  yours,  and  all  at  a  cheap  rate,  you  will  travel  not  only  in  New 
England,  but  throughout  most  of  the  United  States,  with  perfect  satisfacuon.  God 
protect  the  wretch,  whom  poverty  and  disease  shall  attack  in  an  English  inn !  De- 
pend on  it,  their  eulogies  have  been  written  by  men  who  were  unaccustomed  to  want. 
It  is  even  a  calamity  to  be  obliged  to  hav^  a  saving  regard  to  the  contents  of  your  purse, 
under  the  observation  of  their  mercenary  legions !  There  seems  an  intuitive  ability  in 
all  that  belongs  to  them,  to  graduate  your  wealth,  your  importanoe,  and  the  extent  of 
their  own  servility.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  a  certain  reasoning  distinction  usiv- 
ally  controls  the  manner  in  which  the  American  inn-keeper  receives  his  guests.  He 
pays  greater  attention  to  the  gentleman  than  to  the  tin-pedlar,  because  he  knows  it 
IS  necessary  to  the  habits  of  the  former,  and  because  he  thinks  it  is  no  more  than  a 
just  return  for  the  greater  price  he  pays.  But  he  is  civil,  and  even  kind,  to  both 
ftlike.  He  sometimes  makes  blunders,  it  is  tiue,  for  he  meets  with  characters  that 
are  new  to  him,  or  is  required  to  decide  on  distinctions  of  which  he  has  no  idea. 
A  hale,  well-looking,  active,  and  intelligent  American,  will  scarcely  ever  submit  hi^ 
personal  comforts,  or  the  hourly  control  of  his  movements,  to  the  caprices  of  an- 
other, by  becoming  a  domestic  se'rvant.  Neither  would  the  European,  if  he  could 
do  any  thing  better.  It  is  not  astonishing,  therefore,  that  a  publican,  in  a  retired 
quarter  of  the  country,  should  sometimes  be  willing  to  think  that  the  European 
servants  he  sees,  are  entitled  to  eat  with  their  masters,  or  that  he  calls  both  '  gen- 
tlemen.' A  striking  and  national  trait  in  the  American,  is  a  constant  and  grave 
regard  to  the  feelings  of  others.  It  is  even  more  peculiar  to  New  England,  tl^  to 
any  other  section  of  our  country.  It  is  the  best  and  surest  fruit  of  high  civiliza- 
tion. Not  that  civilization  wmch  chisels  marble  and  gilds  salons^  but  that  which 
marks  the  progress  of  reason,  and  which,  under  certain  drcumstances,  makes  men 
polished,  and,  under  all,  renders  them  humane.  In  this  particular,  America  is, 
beyond  a  doubt,  the  most  civilized  nation  in  the  world,  inasmudi  as  the  aggrc^j^ate 
of  her  humanity,  intelligence,  and  comfort^  compared  with  her  numbers,  has  no- 
thing like  an  equal." 

l*he  disgraceful  nuisances  of  passports,  and  the  custom-house  insolence  and 
tyranny  of  Europe,  is  well  commented  upon  in  the  description  of  a  landing 
in  America.  An  account  of  Mr.  Jay  are  given  at  lengtii,  with  an  anecdote 
of  him  and  FVanklin.    The  following  is,  no  doubt>  correct  and  candid: — 
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.  ^  Tfioo^it  is  ouito  appamit  that  thote  oonyeosdonal  cwtei  wUcfa  divide  tLi 
whole  dviSsed  world  into  cUksset,  are  to  be  found  -here,  just  as  tliey  are  in  Europe, 
they  appear  to  be  separated  by  less  impassable  barriers.  The  featuses  of  sodety  ara 
sulMtantially  the  same,  though  less  strongly  marked.  Ton,  as  an  Englishman,  can 
find  no  difficulty  in  understanding,  that  the  opinions  and  habits  of  all  the  different 
divisions  in  life  may  prevail  without  patents  of  nobility.  They  are  the  unavoidable 
consequences  of  differences  in  fortune,  education,  and  manners.  In  no  particular, 
that  1  can  discover,  does  the  situation  of  an  American  gentleman  differ  from  that 
of  an  English  gentleman,  except  that  the  former  must  be  content  to  enjoy  his  advan- 
tages as  a  concession  of  tiie  public  opinion,  and  not  as  a  right.  I  can  readily  believe 
that  the  American,  whatever  might  be  his  name,  fortune,  or  even  persoxuu  endoww 
nents,  who  shoold  arrogate  that  manner  of  superiority  over  his  less  fortunate  ooon- 
irymen  that  the  aristocracy  of  your  country  so  often  assume  to  their  inferiors, 
would  be  in  great  danger  of  humiliation  $  but  I  cannot  see  that  he  is  in  any  sense 
the  less  o£  a  gentleman  for  the  restraint.  I  think  I  have  already  discovered  tiu 
sovirce  of  a  very  general  error  on  the  subject  of  American  society.  Short  as  has 
been  my  residence  in  the  country,  I  have  met  with  many  individuals  of  manneni 
and  characters  so  very  equivocal,  as  scarcely  to  know  in  what  conventional  ooder 
they  ought  to  be  placed.  There  has  been  so  singular  a  compound  of  inteUigence^ 
kindness,  natural  politeness,  coarseness,  and  even  vulgarity,  in  many  of  these  persons 
that  I  am  often  utterly  baffled  in  the  attempt  to  give  them  a  place  in  the  social  scale. 
One  is  ashamed  to  admit  that  men  who  at  every  instant  are  asserting  their  supe- 
riority in  inteUect  and  information,  can  belong  to  an  inferior  condition ;  and  yet 
one  is  equallv  reluctant  to  allow  a  claim  to  perfect  equality,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  constantly  violating  the  rules  of  conventional  courtesy." 

The  remarks  oa  the  soldiery,  and  their  discipline,  as  also  upon  the  militia 
and  irregular  levies,  with  a  great  portion  of  truth,  eontain  a  oonsiderabfe 
share  of  vanity.  It  is  rather  dangerous,  however,  for  those  persons  h&te  to 
cavil  at  this,  who  assert  seriouslY  that  one  Englishman  can  beat  iive  of  an** 
other  nation  at  any  time,  and  suco  like  nonsense,  and  boast  too  of  similar  ex<4 
ploits  being  effected.  The  houses  and  architecture  of  America  are  describ-t 
ed^  no  doul^,  accurately  enough  £or  the  information  of  the  reader.  The  men 
in  America  ane  rather  above,  and  the  women  somewhat  below»  the  Europeaa 
Standard  in  height.  We  believe  that  female  beauty  in  America  is  very  ge* 
u&cal :  of  the  sex  our  author  says — 

'  ^  To  me,  woman  appears  to  fill,  in  America,  the  very  station  for  which  she  waa 
desigiied  by  Nature.  In  the  kmest  conditions  of  life  she  is  treated  with  the  respect 
and  tenderness  that  is  due  to  beings  whom  we  believe  to  be  the  repositories  of  the 
better  principles  of  our  nature.  Retired  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  her  own 
abode,  she  is  preserved  from  the  destroying  taint  of  excessive  intercourse  with  the 
world.  She  makes  no  bargains  beyond  those  which  supply  her  own  little  personal 
wants,  and  her  heart  is  not  early  corrupted  by  the  baneful  and  unfeminine  vice  of 
selfisluiess ;  she  is  often  the  friend  and  aidviser  of  her  husband,  but  never  his  chap, 
man.  She  must  be  sought  in  the  haunts  of  her  domestic  privacy,  and  not  amid  the 
wranglings,  deceptions,  and  heart-burnings  of  keen  and  sordid  traffic  So  true  aa4 
general  is  this  fact,  Uiat  1  have  remarked  a  vast  proportion  of  that  class  who  fre- 
quent the  markets,  or  vend  trifles  in  the  streets  of  this  city,  occupations  that  are  not 
onsuited  to  the  feebleness  of  the  sex,  are  either  foreigners,  or  females  descended 
from  certain  insidated  colonies  of  the  Dutch,  who  still  retain  many  of  the  habits 
of  their  ancestors  amidst  the  improvements  that  are  throwing  them  among  the  for- 
gotten usages  of  another  century.  The  effect  of  this  natural  and  inestimable  divi- 
sion of  employment  is  in  itself  enough  to  produce  an  impression  on  the  characters 
of  a  whole  people.  It  leaves  the  heart  and  principles  of  woman  untainted  by  the 
dire  temptations  of  strife  wiili  her  fellows.  The  husband  can  retire  from  his  own 
sordid  struggles  with  the  world  to  seek  consolation  and  correction  from  one  who  is 
placed  beyond  their  influence.  The  first  impressions  of  the  cluld  are  drawn  from 
the  purest  sources  known  to  our  nature ;  and  the  son,  even  long  after  he  has  been 
compelled  to  enter  on  tiie  thorny  track  of  the  father,  preserves  the  memorial  of  the 
pure  and  unalloyed  lessons  that  ne  has  received  from  the  lips^  and,  what  is  far  bet- 
ter, from  the  example  of  the  mother.** 

.  In  reccard  to  puUic  instruction,  America  is  preeminent.  In  Massachasets, 
of  600,000  persons,  there  are  but  a  very  few  hundreds  who  cannot  both  read 
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and  write.  In  New  York,  in  161  i»  there  were  7640  schools,  in  a  population 
of  1,600,000 ;  and  these  have  increased  greatly  since.  XlBrful  education  is 
widely  diffused.  There  are  no  great  scholars,  as  in  Europe :  hut  the  whole 
mass,  taking  it  in  the  a^grej^te,  is  more  advanced  than  the  mass  in  any 
European  state.  Pauperism  is  scarcely  known ;  and  every  isolated  cabin  has 
its  newspaper  or  book,  even  in  the  remoter  woods.  Intelligence  is  thus  far 
sj^read,  ana  in  this  new  country  operates  wonders.  Perhaps  the  most  ster- 
Lng  and  estimable  of  the  Americans  are  the  New  Englanders,  and  of  these 
nearly  four  milHons  are  supposed  to  be  descendants  £ram  the  settlers  of 
Plymouth. 

.  Below  the  middle  class  in  circumstances,  there  is  no  comparison  between 
America  and  England.  The  filthy  and  squalid  are  to  be  found,  but  rarely  in* 
deed  compared  to  those  seen  in  Europe ;  and  most  who  are  seen  in  abject  po- 
verty are  such  as  have  reached  America  as  emigrants.  The  English  and  Irieb 
predominate  among  the  idle  and  thoughtless  of  the  lower  order  of  mechanics. 
The  Scotch,  French,  Swiss,  and  Germans  are  most  prudent.  Our  author  sa^, 
**  The  very  prevalent  notion  of  Europe,  that  society  must  of  necessity  exist, 
in  a  pure  democracy,  on  terms  of  promiscuous  association,  is  too  manifestlT 
absurd  to  need  any  contradiction."  The  comparison  between  the  Knglim 
and  American  character,  page  231,  vol.  i.  is  well  worthy  attention,  because 
we  think  it  jdst.  On  the  use  of  the  language  of  gallantry  in  America,  page 
S61,  wc  equally  recommend  for  perusaL 

We  have  got  thus  far,  and  the  second  volume  yet  remains  to  be  noticed. 
There  is  matter  in  it  well  worthy  of  dose  attention  by  every  Rtiglinlinmn, 
The  difference  of  appearance  in  the  country  occupied  by  the  slaveholder,  and 
the  States  where  slavery  is  forbidden,  we  urge  on  the  notice  of  the  British 
people  generally.  Mr.  Cooper's  testimon]^  on  this  head  is  a  most  valuable 
one.  The  description  of  the  citv  of  Washington ;  of  the  American  Congress, 
and  its  forms  ;*  errors  of  travellers  respecting  forms  in  Congress ;  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati ;  etiquette  with  respect  to  the  chief  members  of  the  State  ; 
reiQarks  on  America  as  a  maritime  power ;  the  latter  certainly  very  just,  llie 
affected  scorn  and  slurring  notice  of  this  work  in  some  of  the  Ultra  publica- 
tions in  this  country,  and  the  selecting  a  specimen  or  two  of  the  writer** 
vanity  as  a  sample  of  the  whole  work,  instead  of  such  quotations  as  the  fol- 
lowing, argues  a  consciousness  that  some  of  the  truths  are  too  unpalatable 
for  recently  existing  customs  among  our  Melvilles  and  Crokers  to  be  gene* 
rally  diffused.    Take  the  following  :«- 

**  Many  absurd  statements  eonoeming  the  organization  of  the  American  nary 
have  been  circulated  in  Europe..  There  is  none  more  false  or  more  foolish  than  the 
■tory  that  young  mates  of  merchantmen  are,  or  ever  have  been,  taken  for  the  first 
steps  in  the  service.  Boys,  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen,  receive  the 
appointments  of  midshipmen ;  and,  after  having  served  a  certain  number  of  years^ 
they  are  examined  for  lieutenants.  These  examinations  are  very  rigid,  and  they 
are  conducted  with  the  greatest  impartiality.  While  the  writer  was  in  America,  he 
formed  an  intimacy  with  the  commander  of  a  frigate.  One  day,  at  Washington, 
he  entered  the  room  of  the -captain,  just  as  a  naval  officer  of  high  rank  was  quitting 
it.  *  You  met  one  of  the  commissioners  at  the  door,*  said  the  writer's  acquaintance  : 
^  he  has  been  to  beg  I  would  make  his  son,  who  is  just  ordered  to  my  ship,  mind  his 
books.  They  tell  me  the  young  fellow  is  clever  enough,  and  a  very  good  sailor,  but 
he  has  been  twice  defeated  in  trying  to  get  through  with  his  mathematics,  because 
he  will  mot  study.'  In  what  other  navy  would  the  son  of  a  lord  of  the  admiralty 
lose  his  commission,  in  two  examinations,  for  want  of  a  little  mathematics  !  The 
most  severe  system  of  examination^  not  only  into  professional  qualifications,  but 
into  moral  character,  is  now  rigidly  observed  in  the  American  army  and  navy. 
The  lower  ranks  of  both  branches  of  their  service  are  admirably  filled.  Midship* 
men,  instead  of  being' taken  from  the  merchant  service,  hare  been  often  taken  from 
the  service,  under  furloughs,  to  command  merchant  ships.    No  man  in  the  world  is 

*  There  is  an  important  correction  of  a  blvnder  of  Lieutenant  De  Roos,  who 
must  have  been  a  most  superficial  observer  of  paintings  in  all  events.  Vide  roL  ii. 
p.  36. 
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more  iMloDS  of  bi|  rank  than  the  ADencm  navy  oar  annv  officer.  7}  wcnldfar  «r- 
eeed  Ae  power  of  the  Pmideni  to  puth  hit  oton  won  a»  kwk  beyond  the  tiepe  hei»ent> 
Htted  io  bgMs  age  tmd  eerviee.  The  senate  would  rafiue  to  approve  of  mdk  a  no^ 
nination.  The  same  impartiaUty  is  observed  in  respect  to  oommands.  A  ^apcavi 
or  commander  is  not  only  sure  of  gettix^  a  ship,  when  his  turn  comes,  but  he  mwC 
have  an  excellent  excuse,  or  he  will  be  made  tp  take  one.  Both  establishmenU 
are  kept  within  reasonable  bounds,  and  promoUoru  are  slow  aikd  wary*  There  ia 
not  a  single  officer  necessarily  on  half.pay,  either  in  the  land  or  sea  service.  There 
is  not  now,  nor  has  there  been  for  twenty  years,  an  officer  in  the  American  navy, 
in  command  of  a  ship,  the  four  or  five  oldest  excepted,  who  did  not  regularly  enter 
the  marine  as  a  mid^pm'an.  Even  the  oldest  entered  as  low  as  a  lieutenant,  thirty 
years  ago.  A  secretary  of  the  navy,  during  the  war  of  1812,  is  said  to  have  wished 
to  introduce  a  brother  from  the  mierchant  service,  by  giving  him  the  oonunsnd  of  a 
•artel,  but  entirely  without  success.  Some  six  or  eight  dever  men,  who  entered  as 
sailing  masters,  a  dass  generaUy  taken  from  the  merchant  service,  have  been  so 
sucoeufiil  as  to  get  commissions,  a  favour  a  little  out  of  course,  though  sometimev 
practised  to  reward  merit.  Several  of  these  even  were  midshipmen  who  had  re- 
signed, and  had  re-entered  as  masters,  in  the  war,  because  they  thought  themselves 
too  old  to  begin  anew  as  midshipmen.** 

The  chapter  on  colleges,  education,  and  the  press,  is  well  worthy  attention  ; 
for  it  is  in  America  that  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  adequate  to  the  taoet 
useful  in  life^  has  produced  the  most  stirring  effects.  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Yorkj  with  3.000,000  of  inhabitants,  have  nearly  two  hundred  journals;  and 
books  of  all  useful  knowledge  are  printed  and  circulated  in  proportion. 
Treason  cannot  be  written  in  America,  unless  in  the  shape  of  correspondence 
with  an  enemy  during  war.  The  government  is  too  strong  for  "  paper  pel- 
letsT'  (as  Cromwell  styled  them,)  to  injure  it.  The  law  punishes  libel  by  an 
independent  jury ;  and  whether  against  public  or  private  characters,  or  even 
the  President  himself,  if  the  circumstances  allegea  can  be  proved,  the  attack 
may  he  made  with  perfect  impunity.  Trials  for  libel  are  therefore  very  rare 
in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Cooper  says  that  perhaps  no  English  magazine 
is  republished  in  America.  We  know  that  the  "  New  Monthly  "  was,  and> 
we  believe,  is  now,  for  we  have  seen  copies  of  the  edition.  The  remarks  on 
American  authorship  are  judicious,  and  we  have  no  doubt  arc  correct.  The 
stage  of  America  is  of  course  English,  and  Shakspeare  their  great  dramatic 
auUior.  The  present  theatrical  taste  is  pronounced,  generaUy,  better  than 
that  of  England.  We  think  this  is  correct ;  the  mass  here  have  little  dramatic 
taste ;  nothing  can  be  viler  than  the  state  of  the  stage  in  England,  for  English 
comedy  and  tragedy  of  the  higher  kind  never  fail  to  draw  audiences  in  Ame- 
rica—can this  be  said  at  home  ?  In  architecture  America  has  little  to  boast. 
The  Fine  Arts  are  not  much  encouraged.  These  things,  however,  come  not  to 
perfection  in  the  youth  of  empires.  Mr.  Cooper*s  ideas  on  the  pronunciation 
of  the  English  language  are  worth  reading;  whether  iust^  or  not,  the  reader 
must  decide.  His  daim  to  the  old  authors  of  England  being  equally  American 
mperty  ia  undeniable-*Shakspeare  and  Milton  are  their's  as  well  as  ours. 
The  low  state  of  parties,  &c.  religion,  division  of  lands,  religious  charity,  and 
the  happy  freedom  from  bigotry  and  religious  disputes,  (where  sects  abound 
as  mixAk  as  in  the  *'  old  country,")  the  condition  of  slaves,  slave-emancipar 
tion,  policy  of  the  Government,  duels,  hospitality,  and  influence  of  money^ 
are  touched  upon.  We  are  ^lad  to  see  that  money  is  not,  as  in  England, 
the  paramount  means  of  social  distinction — that  no  wealthy  demirep  could 
there  buy  a  titled  noble,  and  trml  at  her  heels  the  lofty  and  great  of  the 
country.  Only  one  member  for  the  State  of  New  York  can  be  called  a  weal« 
thy  man.  Oni^  one  President  has  been  rich;  and  no  man  of  any  great  for- 
tune is  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  Grovernment.  As  to  society,  the  rich  in 
America  keep  a  species  of  ascendency  in  show,  and  conseouently  have  an 
influence  as  elsewhere,  and  get  purse-proud  the  same;  out  talent,  not 
riches,  the  clear-sighted  American  sees,  is  that  which  can  alone  make  public 
characters  useful ;  and  the  benefit  of  the  community  is  therefore  paramount. 

The  public  works  are  touched  up6n  next.  One  caQal>  cut  in  a  few  years, 
is  850  miles  in  length,  and  pays  a  very  high  rate  of  interest.    There  are 
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fOOOpMt-oflSlees.    Hie  National  Debt  of  the  United  6t«keB,  tm  the  M  ef 

last  numth,  was  but  55>13^S77  dollan,  er  about  lS,0OO>OO0f.  ftfeerling,  thoof^ 
in  1813  it  amounted  to  190,000>000»  or  about  24^dOO>iXN)&  In  Amerioa»  how- 
efw>  Uiey  aie  not  yet  ingenious  enough  to  borrow  money  witiv  one  luuid  to 
pay  off  money  borrowed  with  the  other,  adding  ^e  ezvenees  of  thej  traaBae* 
tion  to  the  first  debt  d  la  Beseley.  The  manufaotures  in  America  are  tm  the 
adraace^  and  new  souroes  of  commerce  and  wealth  are  constantly  opening. 

Antidpations  of  ^e  extent,  power,  and  population  of  the  American  empire 
are,  as  we  have  before  observea,  indulged  m  by  some  of  the  writers  of  &at 
country  until  they  become  almost  ludicrous.  Mr.  Cooper,  however,  does  not 
go  quite  so  far;  his  expectations  of  the  amount  of  people  it  will  require  to 
fltociL  the  country  east  of  the  rocky  mountuns  alone,  with  only  150  per 
Square  mile,  is  not  exaggerated.  In  this  1,000,000  of  square  miles  there  are 
now  about  12,000,000  of  souls ;  and  the  population  doubling  in  evety  twenty«- 
five  years,  as  it  has  done,  1850  will  give  84,000,000;  and  1880,  48,000,000. 
**  A  new  era  is  now  about  to  dawn  on  this  nation.  It  has  ceased  to  creep; 
it  begins  to  walk  erect  among  the  powers  of  the  earth.  Ail  these  thiiM 
have  occurred  in  the  life  of  man.  Europeans  may  be  reluctant  to  admit  the 
claims  of  a  competitor,  that  they  knew  so  lately  a  pillaged,  a  wronged,  and 
a  feeble  people ;  but  Nature  will  have  her  laws  obeyed,  and  the  folmment  of 
things  must  come.  The  spirit  of  greatness  (stren^h)  is  in  this  nation ;  its 
means  are  within  its  grasp ;  and  it  is  as  vain  as  it  is  weak  to  attempt  to 
deny  results  that  every  year  is  rendering  more  plain,  more  important,  and 
more  irresistible." 

It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  we  would  stimulate  the  people  of  Eng- 
land into  an  inquiry  after  the  truth  respecting  America ;  and  we  recommend 
these  volumes  as  a  portion  of  the  means  for  this  purpose.  National  vanity, 
and  perhaps  a  zeal  not  judiciously  tempered,  has  s^ven  birth  to  too  mudi 
panep^c  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  when  speaking  of  his  own  country ;  but 
the  mcts  given,  and  the  respectability  of  the  author's  character,  stamp  the 
colourin(^  of  truth  upon  the  facts  in  his  pages.  The  books  of  few  travellers 
in  America  contain  any  thing  beyond  road-side  observations.  The  coun- 
try has  been  deemed  too  remote  for  those  to  visit  who  travel  out  of  curiosity 
and  a  wish  to  profit  by  the  truth.  Even  Mr.  De  Roos,  who  has  written  one 
of  the  best  tours  in  America  we  have  had»  seems  to  have  been  guilty  of  many 
inaccuracies,  perhaps  from  want  of  time  to  scrutinize  matters  as  he  might 
have  done.  Tne  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  detail  some  of  these, 
and  contain  comments  on  the  pleasant  prolusions  of  the  Quarterly  upon 
America  and  her  navy :  it  closes  with  tne  subject  of  the  Impressment  of 
American  seamen.  The  reviewer  intimates,  that  England  will  be  ready  to 
discuss  any  plan  to  prevent  it  America  may  propose.  We  thuik  our  own 
Government  will  not  deem  it  expedient  to  argue  tne  point  again.  The  prin-< 
ciple  of  force  constituting  right  is,  we  hope,  abandoned.  The  taking  seamen 
by  force  out  of  their  own  ships  to  serve  a  foreign  power  will,  we  are  con- 
fident, be  no  more  insisted  upon  by  England ;  in  the  past,  the  character  of 
the  struggle  in  which  we  were  engaged  was  the  sde  excuse  to  be  made  for 
the  outrage.  Tlie  present  Yankee  writer  dryly  directs  attention  to  the  six 
line-of-battle  ships  building  in  America,  as  the  plan  that  will  be  adopted  to 
prevent  the  violation  of  American  vessels  in  future.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  only 
part  where  he  can  be  charged  with  any  thing  that  looks  like  hostile  feding 
towards  England,  beyond  that  which  the  jealousy  of  one  nation  imagines  the 
writer  of  another  to  imply  by  the  praise  of  his  own ;  but  it  is  a  provoking  t<^ic 

Mr.  Cooper's  '^Notions  of  America,"  to  conclude,  should  be  read  and 
weighed  well  by  all  gifted  with  the  power  of  reflection.  To  write  without 
oartiality  upon  the  subject  of  country,  and  that  not  merely  to  describe  but  to 
defend  its  character  and  institutions,  is  no  easy  task  in  a  Republican  author. 
TVliat  partiality  may  have  dictated,  the  reader  will  excuse ;  and  there  is,  we 
assure  nim,  no  great  call  upon  his  magnanimity.  VFe  possess  no  oUier  work 
from  an  authentic  source,  which  contains  so  much  trutn  about  America.  If 
there  be  those  who  will  not  see  the  advances  of  a  great  empire,  but  prefer 
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lAizoadiiig  her  progress  in  darkness,  let  them  dose  their  own  eyes  and  meet 
the  results.  It  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  Great  Britain  that  the  Ameri- 
cans should  he  thoroughly  known,  and  tiieir  growing  ^npcvtance  in  the  scale 
€f  nations  aceuiutely  undsrslood.  Nothing  is  more  mschieyous  than  de<^ 
ception  respecting*  &  country  so  dreumstanced ;  it  will  infallibly  lead  to  errors 
that  ma^  not  admit  of  a  facile  remedy;  and  they  who  attonpt  to  deceive 
the  British  public  on  this  pointy  are  not  only  deadly  enemies  of  America^  but 
of  Bngland  nerself* 


THE   POLITICAL   TRIMMER. 

A  Character, 

Cold,  formal^  dull,  pragmatical. 
Anxious  to  pay  his  court  to  all. 

Too  hollow  to  please  any  ; 
In  frioadship  seeKlng  his  own  ends, 
And  therefore  striving  to  make  friends 

For  ever  with  the  many ; 

A  solemn,  supple  coxcomb— big 
With  emptiness — a  perfect  prig 

In  person,  conduct,  manner. 
Behold  Sir  Janus  torn  and  twist, 
A  coward  fearing  to  enlist, 

Yst  flattering  every  basmer. 

Oh !  hot  he 's  independent,  he ! 
A  oonscientioas  worthy^i^ee 

From  Pr^iidiee's  fandes  :— 
Ay — his  sole  master  is  himself. 
And  that 's  a  timid,  trimming  elf. 

The  slave  of  circumstances. 

Not  Torv,  Whig,  iior  Radical, 
Nor  fix'd  in  his  equivocal 

And  intermedial  station : 
Not  true  tp  friend  or  foe,  he  lives 
In  everlasting  negatives. 

Himself  a  mere  negation. 

Blind  prejudice  may  he  a  cntse. 
But  hollow  indecision's  wiMrse:— > 

When  contrary  attraction 
Suspends  the  compass  at  the  Pole, 
The  mere  machine  has  lost  its  whole 
Importance  with  its  action. 

Away  with  such  cold-hearted  knaves 
We  want  not  calculating  slaves. 

Who  balance  thus  and  palter  ; 
But  men  who  at  their  country's  suit 
Will  do  their  duty  coute  qui  coute. 

And  neither  ffinch  nor  falter. 
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Mh.  Editor^ — I  request  the  BMiBtance  of  your  widely  circulated 
Maguine,  in  order  to  convey  to  the  world  a  scheme  of  great  public 
utility.  We  live  in  days  when  all  possible  aid  is  aflfbrded  to  inquiries 
of  every  description ;  not  only  are  the  paths  of  science  made  as  level 
and  easy  as  the  rough,  unyielding  nature  of  the  soil  will  permit,  and 
finger-posts  set  up  every  ten  yards  to  point  out  the  nearest  way  and 
smootbest  road  to  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  and  Astronomy,  but  helps 
and  conductors  are  ready  for  us  in  our  shorter  trips  and  more  pleasure- 
able  excursions.  We  may  possess  **  a  Guide  to  the  Quarter-Sessions  " 
as  well  as  "  to  the  Stars/'  a  "  Companion  to  the  Public  Diversions  "  as 
well  as  *'  to  Algebra ;"  **  the  young  Brewer"  may  have  his  "  Monitor," 
••  the  young  Sportsman "*  his  •'  Hints;"  "the  Florist"  his  "Manual,** 
"  the  Auctioneer"  his  "  Instructor,"  "  the  Ship-owner"  his  "  Guide." 
*'  Every  man"  may  be  "  his  own  Financier,"  **  his  own  Cattle-doctor," 
•*  his  own  Farrier,"  '•  his  own  Physician :"  there  are  "  First  Lines  of 
Science,"  '*  First  Steps  to  Botany,"  "  Short  Hints  for  the  cure  of  Gout/ 
'<  Keys  "  to  all  descriptions  of  knowledge,  "  Elements"  of  every  branch 
of  history:  it  is  our  own  fiiults  if  we  are  not  ''Complete  Graziers," 
''  Complete  Confectioners,"  and  "  Complete  Cooks ;'  and,  when  we 
wish  to  travel,  "  Maxims  of  Locomotion,"  *'  Guides  to  the  Watering- 
places,"  "  Companions  "  to  every  county  in  England,  and  every  coun- 
try of  Europe,  "  American  R<Md-books,"  and  **  East  India  Vade- 
mecums,"  contend  for  the  honour  of  directing  our  steps.  But  amidst 
this  profusion  of  assistance  in  all  our  corporeal  and  mental  rambles, 
this  rich  supply  of  knowledge  and  instruction  for  the  man  of  business, 
the  man  of  science,  and  the  man  of  pleasure,  there  exists  one  most  im- 
portant deficiency,  to  supply  which  has  been  for  some  time  the  first 
object  of  my  ambition. 

Marriage  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  most  serious  act  of  a  roan*s 
life ;  so  numerous  and  so  lasting  are  its  consequences,  so  irreparable  the 
effects  of  a  step  which  few  are  permitted  to  repeat.  Yet  amidst  the 
**  Guides,"  and  '*  Hints,"  and  '*  Keys"  I  have  enumerated,  not  one  is 
to  be  found  which  will  direct  the  Bachelor  to  a  prudent  choice ;  no  aid 
has  hitherto  been  afforded  to  the  man  of  discretion  and  experience  when 
about  to  make  the  selection  upon  which  the  comfort  of  his  future  life 
depends.  The  undue  sway  which  beauty  exercises  over  the  younger 
and  more  inconsiderate  part  of  the  world  has  long  been  a  subject  of 
regret  to  the  serious  and  reflecting  mind.  Its  value,  when  connected 
with  more  solid  and  lasting  advantages  no  one  can  deny ;  but  the  man 
of  senaet  however  his  taste  and  fancy  may  be  pleased  by  *'  le  crespe 
chiome  d'or  puro  Incente,  e'l  lampeggiar  del  angelico  riso,"  remembers 
their  fleeting  and  fragile  qualities,  and  subscril^s  his  full  assent  to  the 
assertion  of  Madame  de  Stael — "  que  Tame  ne  re9oit  aucun  plaisir  de 
ce  qu'elle  reconnoit  elle  m^me  pour  passager.*'  It  is  not,  therefore, 
beauty  which  is  the  chief  object  of  his  search ;  neither  with  an  absurd 
affectation  of  singularity,  an  undue  assumption  of  superiority  over  the 
rest  of  mankind,  does  he  take  at  all  into  his  consideration  the  principlea, 
understanding,  or  temper  of  his  future  wife :  points  upon  which  impo- 
sition is  so  easily  practised,  that  the  careless  and  the  cautious  have 
equal  chances  of  success,  and  which  he  perceives  to  be  totally  disr»- 
giurded  by  the  whole  human  race,  "  by  saint,  by  savage,  and  by  sage." 
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The  Wisest  of  Kiogs  was  quite  indifferent  about  the  princf plea  of  hia 
wives ;  the  Wisest  of  philosophers  married  Xantippe ;  a  poet  of  our  owa 
days  tells  his  mistress  that  he  cares  not  if  crime  or  if  *^  guilt 's  in  her 
heart;"  and  on  looking  around; us,  we  may  perceive  that  pretty  simple^ 
tons  are  particularly  to  the  taste  of  statesmen  and  scholars,  the  favourite' 
choice  of  senior  wranglers  and  D.  D's.  Dr.  Johnson  himself  ac- 
knowledged the  uselessnesa  of  inquiry  concerning  mind  and  disposition 
when  he  advised  a  young  friend  to  **  marry  a  handsome  woman,  since 
beauty  is  a  positive  good ;"  implying  the  probability  that  other  amiable 
qualities  would  not  bear  examination  by  the  torch  of  Hymen.  But  the 
axioms  and  oracular  decrees  of  the  worthy  Doctor,  whose  adored  spouse 
happened  to  be  a  scare-crow,  have  lost  some  of  their  reputation,  as  weU 
as  his  etymologies  and  criticisms ;  and  even  if  we  allow  that  the  genus 
of  Beauties  is. extinct,  who,  on  retiring  to  rest,  deposit  hair,  eyebrows, 
and  teeth  on  the  toilette, — 

'^  £t  dans  quatre  mouchoirs  de  sa  beautd  sails, 
JSnvoie  au  Blanchisseur  ses  roses  et  ses  lis^'' 
still  it  may  be  permitted  to  us  to  doubt  how  that  can  with  propriety  be 
termed  '^  a  positive  good  *'  which  moralists  and  divines,  poets  and  phi- 
losophers, the  history  of  past  ages,  and  the  experience  of  every  day, 
declare  to  be  the  most  ephemeral  and  insecure  of  eartlily  possessions, 
and  which,  if  it  dies  a  natural  death,  can  embellish  but  a  short  period 
of  connubial  life.  We  are  told  that  '^  all  that's  bright  mnst  fade ;  the 
brightest  still  the  fleetest :"  the  prudent  man,  therefore,  seeks  for  that 
which,  when  it  loses  its  lustre^  does  not  lose  its  value ;  he  knows  that 
rosea  and  lilies  wither,  and  soon  cease  to  produce  interest,  while  a  sum 
of  money  securely  invested  in  the  funds  will  afford  exactly  the  same  to 
the  latest  moment  of  his  life.  Perhaps  there  will  not  be  found  half  a 
dozen,  persons  who  read  this  paper  sufficiently  sincere  openly  to  approve 
the  line  of  conduct  1  am  recommending ;  but  it  is  one  nevertheless^ 
which,  spite  of  common-place  panegyrics  on  disinterested  affection,  is 
^ways  practised  when  there  is  an  opportunity,  and  which  the  general  lan-» 
guage  of  society  appears  to  enforce.  Individuals  may  hold  esoteric  as 
well  as  exoteric  doctrines  on  the  point,  and  the  most  deeply  initiated 
may  be  those  who  most  carefully  conceal  their  opinions ;  but  the  ac- 
tions of  men  affprd  the  surest  criterion  of  their  sentiments,  and  the 
voice  of  the  whole  civilized  world  is  in  accordance  with  mine.  Listen 
to  the  first  question  which  invariably  follows  the  announcement  of  an 
intended  marriage — observe  the  points  which  excite  the  eongratuktien 
or  condolence  of  friends  on  such  an  occasion — ^look  around  yon  and  see  > 
how  many  pretty  women  remain  spinsters  for  life  because  they  are  por* 
tionless*  while  we  find  in  every  neighbourhood  two  or  three  Heoates 
who  are  visited  by  Hymen  because  Uiey  are  favourites  of  Plutus. 

*<  L'or  mhne  k  la  ludeur  donne  un  teint  de  beaat^^ 
Mids  tent  devient  al^eux  avec  la  paatretiS.^ 

There  may,  perhaps,  have  existed  for  a  short  time  a  state  of  society  in 
which  it  was  permitted  to  him  who  was  seeking  a  wife  to  take  into  con- 
sideration her  personal  qualities  only,  but  this  Arcadian  condition  of 
things  was  speedily  banished  by  civiliisatibn  and  refinement,  and  in  no 
moderately  polished  country  under  heaven,  where  polygamy  is  forbidden, 
does  it  now  exist.  In  a  luxurioos  capital,  like  London,  how  terrible 
are  the  sacrifices  which  that  man  roust  make  who  leads  to  the  altar  a 
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portionkss bride!  h iiMttdra  noi wbtt  Uatdcotne  may  be ;  wbefker 
aix  hoodred  or  ant  tboasand  a  year^  he  baa  of  eoutae  lifted  up  to  it :  and 
now  bis  daily  indulgences,  endeared  by  habit ;  his  importaAce  in  so- 
eiety,  maintained  by  free  escpenditure;  his  stanhope,  or  lA'b  fovA^^ 
band ;  his  port  or  his  champagne ;  his  yearly  trip  to  Brighton  or  to 
faris,  must  be  resigned.  These  tangible,  solid,  durable  comfbrts  ibust 
be  sacrificed  to  the  gratification  of  a  sickly  faricy,  which  will  tkot  listen 
to  the  voice  of  reason,  nor  learn  wisdom  from  the  experience  of  others. 
And  what  are  the  consequences  of  such  folly  ?  Society,  with  one  ac- 
cord, condemns  it,  and,  if  pride  forbids  a  confession  of  his  otm  error, 
the  children  of  a  roan  who  has  married  imprudently  arie  sure  to  recefre 
roost  energetic  lessons  enforced  by  severe  denunciation's  against  a  si« 
roilar  line  of  conduct.  Sir  Henry  Fynes  had  thought  fit  to  ihaVry  a 
woman  "  neither  rich  nor  great,"  probably  for  her  beauty,  for  **  she 
proved  so  jealous,  so  melancholy,  so  angry,  peevish,  and  captious,  so 
proud  and  conceited,  and  so  full  of  devilish  and  unreformabte  humours," 
that  we  can  scarcely  suppose  he  had  directed  his  attention  to  more  than 
her  outward  qualities.  Hear  his  advice  to  his  son,  urging  him  to  avoid 
the  rock  on  which  he  had  himself  split.  ^  fie  wise  in  marriage  con- 
cerning worldly  nutters,  for  riches  will  be  comfort  when  other  things 
are  amisa*  I  find,  by  sure  experience,  that  a  rich  woman  and  a  great 
woman  will  ask  as  little  to  be  maintained,  and  give  as  much  content- 
ment (If  she  be  religions  and  good),  as  the  poorest  and  meanest*"  This 
is  sound  reasoning  and  sober  sense,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
words  within  the  parenthesis,  which  are  not  applicable  to  the  present 
more  enlightened  state  of  society,  might  serve  as  instructions  from  a 
prudent  father  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

''  Je  ne  suis  pas  de  ceux  qui  disent,  ce  n'est  rien,  c^est  une  femme  qui 
aa  noie ;" — far  from  it,  I  acknowledge  the  charm  which  woman  sheds 
over  society,  the  grace  with  which  she  heads  a  table  and  presides  over 
an  entertaimnent,  and  the  advantage  of  her  superifttendinff  eye  to  pre- 
vent the  peculation  so  usual  in  the  household  of  a  Bachelor :  she  seta 
off  a  phaeton,  enlivens  a  party,  and  cheers  a  sick  room ;  but,  notwith- 
standing all  these  recommendations,  a  wife  is  an  expensive  ornament : 
she  requires  dress,  attendance,  and  elegances :  and  unless  she  brings  a 
fortune  sufficient  to  oompensate  for  these  outgoings,  and  for  those 
which  follow  an  increasing  family,  she  speedily  transforms  her  wretch- 
ed husband  from  a  gay  and  fashionable  man,  universally  courted  and 
welcomed,  into  a  care-worn  victim  of  economy,  who  spends  his  life  hi 
examining  butchers'  bills,  counting  sixpences,  and  retrenching  his  own 
comforts  iu  order  to  pay  for  a  son's  schooling,  or  a  daughter's  ilbess, 
the  wages  of  a  wet-nurse,  or  the  fee  of  an  accoucheur.  In  such  circum- 
stances how  can  coimubial  haziness  continue  ?  where  is  the  man  who 
must  not  regret  his  days  of  independence  and  enjoyment,  and  look  with 
loathing  on  the  bright  eyes  and  lily  skin  which  have  proved  his  bane  ? 
He,  on  the  contrary,  who  owes  to  his  wife^s  fortune  a  thousand  addi- 
tional luxuries,  must  feel  his  afiection  for  her  daily  renewed ;  &e  forgets 
her  awkward  gait  and  figure,  when  he  hands  her  into  a  baroucbe  and 
fpur  which  her  xnoney  purchased';  and,  however  ugly  her  features  may 
be^  he  must  dwell  on  them  vjrith  complacency,  when  seen  at  the  head  of 
a  splendid  Ubie  which  awes  its  splendour  to  her. 
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^  £t  troii  ^ot  mille  fnuKsi  ftvec  elle  obtenuft 
La  firont  k  ses  yeux  pltif  bdle  qi&e  Veaus." 

Love  and  friendship  are  subject  to  many  similar  laws,  and  *'  Fervet 
olla,  vivit  amicitia/'  is  a  maxim  the  spirit  of  which  is  applicable  to  both. 
But  it  would  be  waste  of  time  longer  to  employ  myself  in  proving  th^t 
the  main  object  of  every  wise  man's  views,  when  selecting  a  wife,  should 
be  her  fortune ;  we  will  suppose  him,  therefore,  about  to  make  his 
choice,  and  pursuing  with  zeal  and  dfscretion  those  important  inqui* 
ries  upon  which  his  fate  depends.  How  is  he  bewildered  by  varying 
reports,  by  the  contradictory  assertions  of  acquaintance,  and  that  general 
love  of  the  marvellous,  which  produces  constant  exaggeration !  Deli- 
cacy forbids  him  to  be  too  particular  in  his  questions ;  rumour  is  his 
only  guide ;  and  fearful  of  taking  an  irremediable  step  on  such  an* 
thority,.he  pauses,  observes,  deliberates,  and  sees  a  bolder  man  step  in 
and  win  the  prize.  Perhaps  he  is  misled  by  the  splendour  of  one  lady's 
dress,  or  by  the  parsimonious  habits  of  another ;  by  the  ostentatious 
display  of  a  parvenu  father,  who  is  unable  to  give  his  daughter  a  shilling, 
or  the  selfish  frugality  of  a  miserly  uncle,  who  grudges  a  new  gown  to 
the  future  heiress  of  all  his  fortune.  An  intimate  friend  of  mine  en- 
gaged himself  irrevocably,  deceived  by  the  splendid  ornaments  of  a 
young  lady  left  to  her  by  a  relation  who  had  left  her  nothing  else ;  and 
I  was  myself  just  a  day  too  late  in  my  application  for  the  hand  of  a 
wealthy  spinster,  having  deferred  my  proposals  twenty-four  hours  in 
order  to  remove  some  suspicions  produced  by  her  vexation  at  the  ex- 
pensive carriage  of  a  box  of  Highland  grouse. 

To  obviate  these  diCBculties  and  remove  the  perplexing  doubts  of 
cautious  men,  myself  and  a  party  of  friends  who  have  a  large  ac- 
quaintance in  London  and  its  vicinity,  propose  publishing  a  work  in 
monthly  numbers,  which  we  mean  to  entitle  ^*  The  Bachelor's  Vade- 
Biecum,  or  a  sure  guide  to  a  good  match."  It  will  contain  a  list  of  all 
genuine  and  undoubted  heiresses  in  the  metropolis  and  within  ten  miles 
around  it,  and  of  those  ladies  whose  fortune  depends  on  contin- 
gencies :  as  our  correspondences  and  information  increase,  we  shall 
hope  to  extend  the  circle  of  our  inquiries,  and  we  solicit  those  commu- 
nications and  assistances  which  the  extent  and  utility  of  our  plan  re- 
quire and  deserve.  Notices  will  be  given  of  all  who  drop  off  by  death 
and  marriage,  and  of  those  whose  value  may  be  unexpecjtedly  in- 
creased by  a  legacy,  or  a  ^ster  or  brother's  decease.  Particular  atten- 
tion will  be  paid  to  rich  widows.  As  beauty  is  a  desirable  addition  to 
wealth,  the  most  accurate  information  will  be  given  on  this  particular ; 
while  on  the  minor  points  of  sense,  principles,  and  temper,  we  shall,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  curious,  subjoin  such  reports  as  may  happen  to 
reach  us  while  engaged  in  more  important  researches.  As  it  will  not 
be  pleasant  for  ladies  to  see  their  names  and  descriptions  published  at 
full  length,  we  shall  omit  the  former  and  affix  a  number  instead ;  and 
any  subscriber  may  be  furnished  with  a  key  by  making  application  at 
our  office.  The  first  part  of  this  truly  useful  work  is  nearly  ready  for 
the  press ;  and  we  flatter  ourselves  that  its  arrangement  and  executioa 
will  excite  universal  applause.  The  particulars  concerning  each  lady 
will  be  distributed  under  four  heads :  the  first  will  be  devoted  to  her 
fortune  and  expectations ;  the  second  to  a  description  of  her  person ; 
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\  ..  ^ 
the  third  to  noa-easeQikb ;  and  under  the  fourth  wiU  l>e  found  hints 
^  to  tbf  readiest  means  «f  appfOMch^.cantiwialafBiaa.qffiaidiDg  fHieu- 
liar  tastes  or  prejudices,  and  much  interesting^  and  < valuable  inlbrnia- 
tMUL.  On.  the  first  bead  we  have,  of  coui^ie,  bestowed  by  far  the  great- 
est portion  of  our  time  and  labour;  the  result  ia perhaps b«it  a>{^w 
figiiresy  which  occupy  a  small  space,  but,  as  in  astronomieal  ealcula- 
jtions^  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  whole  inquiry  depends  upon  tfaeir 
accurate  number  and  arrangement,  and  few  are  aware  of  the  trouUe, 
acuteness,  penetration,  and  research,  which  have  been  ena^yed  to 
obtain  this  accuracy.  We  have  already  examined  twelve  hundred  and 
thirty-four  wills  at  Doctors'  Commons;  bribed  abont  five  hundred 
lawyers'  and  bankers'  clerks ;  caross-questioned  more  than  two  thooaand 
waiting- women ;  and  perfected  a  system  of  espionage,  which  prudence 
will  not  permit  us  farther  to  develope.  We  neglect  no  circumstance, 
however  trivial,  from  which  a  bint  may  be  obtained.  We  have  pennis- 
sion  from  several  miilipers,  &c.  to  look  over  their  books,  and  we  im- 
mediately commence  ibquiries  concerning  every  extravagant  purchaser. 
l!1iese,  however,  frequently  end  quite  contrary  to  expectation :  it  is  by 
no  means  the  richest  who  are  most  lavish  in  expenditure ;  and  in  those 
suspicious  case^  which  we  Iiave  dogged  into  shops,  we  have  generally 
found  thftt  the  poorest  part  witli  their  money  carelessly,  while  a  good 
cheapenS'  ai^  thorough  lover  of  bargains  is  seldom  worth  less  than 
1 0,000/.  On  the  article  of  beauty,  we  have  trusted  no  eyes  but  our 
own,  well  aware  that  lovers  and  near  relations  generally  exaggerale  a 
lady's  charms,  while  her  intimate  female  friends  as  surely  depreciate 
them.  Following  Dr.  Kitchener's  example,  who  boasts  of  having  given 
no  .reowe  in  his  eoeking^book  .whick  be  had  not  previously  made  and 
tasted  himself,  we  have  conscientioualy  avoided  deschbiog  any  lady 
whom  our  own  ^es  have  not  twice  attentively  surveyed ;  once  ia  ^'  the 
.pomp,  pride,  and  circumstance "  of  eveaitig  dress,  and  again  in  the  leM 
deceivmg  attire  of  morning  deshabille.  A  more  clear  ideB,>however,  of 
our  scheme  will  be  conveyed  by  subjoining  a  fewspecttnena  taken  at 
random  from  our  first  nujsiber,  which  will  contiun  about  eeventy-^five 
ertidss* 

No.  14. 

Fortune'^lOiW^l.  -certain,  left  by  a  grand&tber :  two  brothers  haive 
the  same,  one  of  whom  is  likely  to  (&e  before  he  is  of  age,  which  would 
prodtice  SWOL  m6tt.  The  father  iti  business,  supposed  to  live  up  to 
Ms  fUcome;  *  A  tidb  sitigf!^  aunt,  but  not  on  terms,  on  account  of  No. 
^14^  love  Of  ^titaSng/'  'A  prtidtnt  husband  might  easily  effect  a  recoo- 
ciliation. 

'  '  Fep»n^^***¥mr  vMkweA'ittMf  lindr'ffeckkd,,  nose  depreMed>  brow 
eemranted,  fig^etgoW^tiaoiMee  leethv 

N(m^e*sfSHiM§:*»**^M,nofapendt  eeonomital'  almoal  to'  pintamony. 
Singc«g9esaiiiaiVbsirha8^(io  voieer  Danets  weH;  ti  RemsteGitttofie; 

MkoeUniMuti  'Jn/bmmiiam.-^¥onA  bf  uiinning  at  eaffds> »  A  paMkuiar 
dislike  to  laagn'^wliisiftra;  diaapprov«a  ^^himting;^  -makes  her  own 
gtfwns,  and  JAmv  e4i  have- them  adttwed.  "'*' 

'''''''"■•"    '-No.  26:   ' 
.  Fortune^--^l^pfi0Oh  from  her  ,ikb^,  wbp,  is  .dead,,  and  IQfiOOl.  nsore 
certain  on  ^  the  i^^i^  of  her  motber^^  w^o  if^  et  pre^^t  31, .  It. is  hoped 
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Am  bNtfeMipUiiit  if  dfopsjr  liut  nort  lalbriMMiMi  d*  tlHt  pi^mi  sktU 
to|pf«ii  in  ouc  musat  Nmnbcrv 

Fettm.'^Vmt  wkb  One  bke  ey«s  gvod  teelli,  bttotifWl  lighfc  lialr. 
Tall  afid  well  imde.     Hands  and  feet  bad. 

Nm<8seniiai8,r^Weak  in  vMlennandiag,  and  mlier  ungorernalble  in 
tMnpnr,  Hm  been  taught  all  tbabimiable  aceomplfthnems ;  plays  wtH 
mt  fim  barp ;  mg$'  Italian*  Bite»  be*  naiii)  caimot  prooomce  her  h*s, 
and  nisplaoes*  her  v'a  smd  it's*.    H«r  ibtb«r  was  a  butcher. 

MMicettaneatu.  I»Jbmuii(M,r-^KtBf»  a  recipe  book,  and  is  fami  dfprt^ 
scribing  lor  ooMs  and  to6tb<*aebe8.  Has  a  great  dislike  to  lawyers. 
Bata  onions.  Food  of  bullfinches  and  canary  birds.  CoHeeis  seals. 
AitsBcb  lestnres  on-  chenbtrf .^    Sits  witli  her  nia«th  open; 

No.  43. 

FortHneM-^tlOfiOOL  in  her  own  disposal 

Pemm. — Aquiline  nose,  large  dark  eyes,  tall  and  thin.  I^ine  teeth 
and  hair,  supposed  fake ;  but  the  Iady*s  maid  has  big;h  wages,  and  has 
not  yet  been  brought  to  confess. 

Non-eisentials. — Plays  well  on  the  piano.  Good-tempered.  Aged 
sixty-three.    Evangelical,  and  a  blue-stocking. 

miscettaneous  Information. — Dislikes  military  and  naval  men.  Fond 
of  hares  and  trout.  Has  a  great  objection  to  waltzing.  Aunt  to  No.  14. 
A  prudent  man  might  easily  widen  the  breach  between  them.  Attends 
Bibie-me^tmgs  and  charity-ichooTs.    Lame  of  one  leg. 

No.  61. 

ArlMw. — ^An  only  efaUd;  faihnr  a  widower,  with  hnded  property 
^  the  anMsnt  o£  UWH.  per  aamHn,  and  40,000^.  in  the  Three  per 
Gents.  It  is  possible  her  may  nsarry  again,  but  as  he  keeps  a  woman 
who  was  his  evok,  it  is  hoped  this  may  net  occnv»  The  dai^fhter  linte 
with  a  nalSBnal  annt. 

Ptfrssa.-— A  decidedly  handsome  brunette.    Tall,  and  well  made. 

Non-es9€ntiaU* — Charitable  afanost  beyond  her  means ;  from  which, 
and  her  wishing  her  father  to  marry,  she  is  supposed  to  be  extremely 
weak.  Temper  excellent ;  said  to  be  well  educated,  but  of  too  re- 
tiring a  disposition  to  aHow  of  our  discovering  the  fact  without  more 
trouble  than  the  matter  is  worth. 

Muedtaneow  Inftmnation. — ^Fond  of  the  country.  Goes  twice  te 
church  on  Sundays,  but  this  9Sotd%  no  opportunity  to  a  lover,  as  she 
never  looks  about  her.  Has  an  ancle  a  bish<^,  which  may  reeommend 
he^  to  clergymen. 

Every  person  who  has  directed  his  attention  to  the  subject,  ittust 
perceive  at  a  glance  the  immense  utility  of  a  work  of  this  natnre,  Con- 
ducted, as  it  will  be,  by  men  who  pledge  their  ehuracters  on  the  (;or- 
rectnesa  of  the  informstion  they  convey.  When  a  bachelor  decides  on 
marriage,  by  running  ovet  a  few  pages  of  our  work,  he  will  in  half  an 
hour  be  able  to  sel^t  a  desirable  match ;  by  ^plying  at  our  office» 
and  giving  testimonials  of  his  respectability,  he  will  receive  the  ladv*if 
name  and  address;  and  he  may  then  pursue  his  object  with  a  calm 
tranquillity  of  mind,  a  settled  determination  of  purpose,  which  are  in 
thendsdves  the  heralds  and  pledges  of  success.  Or,  should  he  meet  in 
society  a  ledy  who  pleases  his  t^te,  before  resigniilg'  himself  to  his  ad- 
mirafion,  he  will  make  inquiries  at  our  office  as  to  the  mnnber  undei' 
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vb^biwe  faaiw  placed  her  in  our  lUt  ;.aojI  should  site  b»,.p^  %Q9  ^^^ 
▼dlue  %o  deserve  e  place  in  it«he  will  vigoroualy  ropt  her  from  hU'jomr 
finftiion*  and  sufier  himself  no  longer  torhovei:  jouod  her  perupus 
dMriD9«  ^'  eoDie  al  lume  farDiJU." 

mih  wbail  grAtitude.ahould  I  have  bailed  such  a  work  as  'f  The  jua- 
chetoct  YadcHBieeuin"  in  my  own  days  of  freedom  and  matrimomal  ior 
quiry  1  What  an  influence  wcwld  it  have  exerted  on  my  comfort  and  my 
iate!  I  remember  with  horror  the  anxious  days  and  sleepless  nights  which 
^boht,  suspiciooi  and  conjecture  occasion^  me;  the  fears  of  advanc- 
ing too  faff,  the  dread  of  imposition,  the  vacillaticwx  in  my  conduct  and 
manners  which  every  new  rumour  produced.  One  day  I  was  urging 
myself  into  ardour^  the  next  studiously  cold  ;  one  day  I  courted  a  smile 
as  a  blessing*  the  next  feared  it  as  a  lure.  .And  what. at  leKm;th  was  my 
fate?  I  affronted  the  only  woman  I  ever  liked  on  bearing  a  false,  but 
•general  leport,  that  ahe^  had  lost  the  greater  part  of  her  fortune  by  the 
failure  of  a  bankiag-»house;  and  after  unravelling  a  tfiousand  artifices, 
avoiding  a  thousand  snares,  I  was  tricked  into  a  marriage  with  a  plain, 
•diaagreeable,  healthy  old  maid,  by  her  hoydening  niece^  whose  artless 
mdmiers  I  never  suspected,  and  who  told  me  as  a  great  secret  that  her 
aunt'  had  40,000^  in  the  Bank  of  England,  but  did  not  wish  it  to  be 
known.  It  was  a  spontaneous,  unsuggested  hoax  on  tbe  part  of  the 
^xit  intended  (o  make  me  ask  her  aunt  to  dance ;  I  asked  a  pnore  im- 
portant question,  was  favourably  answered,  and  am  tied  to  a  termagant 
for  life,  with  a  paltry  5000/.  stricdy  settled  upon  her  to  gild  ro^  mise- 
fy«'  •  Lst  my  own  hard  and  unmerited  fate  be  a  warning  to  others ; 
let  it  prove  the  insuflSciency  of  caution  if  unassisted  by  accurate  in- 
fbnnaiion  ;  tad  as  no  mariner,,  however  wary,  could  venture  to  des- 
fase  the  aid  of  a  beacon,  neither  let  the  most  prudent  bachelor  reject 
the  proffered  aid  of  our  Vademecum*    I  an^,  Mr.  Editorr 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W»  E. 
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Party  divisions^  whether  on  the  whole  operating  for  good  or  evil, 
are  things,  we  fear,  inseparable  from  a  free  Government.  In  this 
^untry  th^y  have,  .however,  for  the  most  part,  been  productive  of  good ; 
hut  of  late  ye^rs«  from  the  want  of  the  highest  grade  of  talent  amongst 
fthel^d'^rs,  aad  of  consequent  union  in  their  followers,  their  nature,  and 
ibeir  resuUs^  h^y^  tended  to  lower  the  standard  of  public  morals,  and 
majterially  to^alter^  ft^,  if  not  checked  in  time,  to  hazard  the  existence 
of  our.  jfon^ution, ,  p'uring  the  life  of  Mr.  Fox,  except  in  two  well- 
known  insta^q^  (the  Elusion  of  Mr.  Adair  to  Russia  and  tlie  secession 
from  Parlii^neQtjjithjs.  party  was  of  eminent  service  to  the  country. 
Mr.  Pitt's  p;u;ty  was  p6  teir  of  use,  as  a  body,  as  to  render  it  disgrace- 
ful ibr  p^n  u^dixidual  fp  leav^  whatever  banners  he  first  appeared  under, 
from  motive?,  of  private  and  personal  interest.  We  are  old  enough  to 
remember  the  lrisl\  Parliament  in  its  full  pride  of  power  and  of  pro- 
fligacy; aAd.hav.e  npt  un frequently  seen  the  red-hot  patriot  of  one 
day  leading  ihe  ministerial  .band  of  placemen  and  pensioners  on  the 
following  yyitn  no  compunction  an^  lit,t]e  disgrace.  The  practice  was 
common,  and  by  use  made  tolerably  perfect.    Here,  if  a  party  got  into 
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powp.  It  was  in  a  body,  ajid  wbile  snch  a  practice  continoed,  the  coun- 
txy'wa!Sf1>eneBii^d'fty  the  vigfltmce,  the  talent,  and  even  theardour^of « 
rifgulated'and  skllftil  OppodtkHi.  The  sagacious  Lord  Gokci  wolitdb* 
served,'that^' an  inquiring  Parliament**  was  good  for  the  eountry^t^'il 
kept  n^isters  to  their  traces,  and  made  their  opponents  attentive*  «ad 
active :  the  firs(t  were  aware  diat  no  questionable  act  would  be  suflM-ed 
to  pass  unquestioned ;  while  the  others  knew  that  tbeir  weight  with  the 
^untry  mainly  depended  upon  their  real  or  supposed  aouteness  and 
vigilance. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  reflections  by  ike  change  which  has  tsiieD 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons  since  the  death  of  the  two  great  lead* 
crs  whom  we  have  named. 

Trading  politicians  have  become  numerous,  who  change  their  flags 
or  their  benches  as  it  suits  their  convenience,  and,  as  Mr.  Grattan  well 
observed,  "they  meander  to  then*  points,"  whenev<er  they^an  do  so 
with  advantage  to  their  dwn  interests.  Ree^nt  (pvevits  in  onr  polkieal 
sphere  have  given  a  plausible  pretext  to  these  pa^iiattaentary  girouetieg. 
We  have  had,  from  various  causes,  some  physical,  som^  moral  yottr  ad- 
ministrations in  about  one  year ;  and  as  each  hili^been  dissolved  by  desiih 
or  disease,  by  intrigue  or  imbecility,  large  numbers  have  adhered  Co 
one  ci'devant  minister  or  another.  Our  Houses,  both  of  Lordi  and  Com- 
mons, now  resemble  a  county  map;  we  have  four  or  five  subdivisions 
of  each  body,  each  parcelled  out  and  divided  whh  drfferent-odlottred 
lines,  jind  acting  under  different  leaders  or  banners.  We  hav<e  the 
*^  friends"  or  adherents  of  Lord  Liverpool ;  the  adrnfivers  of  Mr.  Can- 
ntng;  the  followet^  of  Lord  Goderich ;  and  the  **  trobpt**  of  the  Dufas 
of  Wellington. 

The  supporters  of  Lord  Eldon  and  prerogative ;  of  emancipation  ih 
religion,  and  liberality  in  t*otnmerce,  headed  by  Lord  Lansdown  In  one 
House  and  Mr.  Huskfsson  in  the  other. 

The  adherents  of  Lord  Goderich,  veering  and  tacking,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  their  unsteady  leader,  between  both  the  foregoing ;  and  the 
band  of  our  late  Commander-in-Chief,  now  our  prime  minister;  as 
obedient  to  his  **  orders,"  as  if  engaged  in  a  military,  instead  of  a  poli- 
tical campaign. 

Each  and  all  of  these  parties,  except  the  last,  range  occasionally  un- 
der the  "  Grand  divisions"  of  Whig  and  Tory,  of  Ministry  and  Oppo- 
sition. The  Whigs,  purely  as  such,  are  reduced  to  a'  smill,  btrt'able 
and  compact  force.  We  have  a  detachment  of  the  young  nAftitltif , 
classed  under  Lord  Althorpe ;  of  reformers,  tindfer  Brotigham  sind 
Tiemey;  of  accountants  and  scrutineers,  unde^  H\inte'^  Of  emancipa- 
tors, under  Lord  John  Russell;  while  Sir  3.  Mwsintosh  and  M.  A.  Tay- 
lor, aided  by  a  detachment  of  risiog  lawyers,  l^ee)^  up  an  uhrem^tlng 
and  powerful  fire  on  the  invetei'ate  abuses  and  *ciottJpli(Jated  chicanery  ^f 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  remainder  of  the  Whigs  e^nsist  "of  vari- 
ous denominations,  some  more,  some  less  iidtiVe  and'ai'dent,  but  few 
"  of  sufiicient  mark"  to  be  separately  enumerated.  In  the  House  5f 
Wda  we  have  the  stern  and  fiery,  but  able  di)d  co^jsthutional  Lord 
Grey ;  the  mild,  sagacious,  cool,  and  lucid  eloquence  of  Lords  Lans* 
downe  and  Holland,  enlivened,  sometimes  by  the  wit,  and  always  by 
the  acuteness  of  th^  latter,  and  of  Lord  King ;  bUt  we  have  to  lament 
the  want  of  cordial  feeUng,  and  sacrifice  of  ^trsondl,  lo  piAficoiiinioiH 
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w)»er«  sp  imifib  talent  ig  •till  lo  be  fouod{  wid  ebei^^U.  W9  WWP^  iiw 
Goncenualed  eSon  pf  a  united  bpdy  under  an  acknoiHedged  kiider. 

In  the  Tory  party  there  U  considerable  taknt,  and  even  enet;gy^ 
though  we  think  bodi  to  be  so  mingled  and  oppressed  by  such  narrow 
views  of  national  policy,eucb  selfish  aspirations  afler  ranks  and  riband«« 
or  even  more  solid  rewards,  such  a  keen  sosnt  after  pensions  and 
pUccB-^that  we  expect  little  good  from  such  a  body,  while  we  fear 
much  danger.  The  danger  we  anticipate  is  from  the  diivided  state  of 
the  Whigs — no  master-mind  to  calm  or  awe  them  into  quiet  or  obedi- 
^nce^  aivd  to  constitute  a  {lowerfiil  phalanx  vigilant  and  united ;  while 
on  the  other  side  all  is  unioM  and  concentratioa,  because  all  have  one 
common  end  and  object,  to  rule  their  King,  and  the  country  in  his 
i^ame,  henceforth,  as  they  have  hitherto  done,  with  little  interval*  for 
nearly  half  a  century ;  making  its  best  institutions,  its  press,  and  its 
parliament,  the  engines  of  their  own  power,  the  sources  of  their  own 
wealth,  and  the  causes  of  national  degradation. 

To  the  Tories  we  owe  an  accumulation  of  debt  almost  beyond  calcu- 
lation. They  found  England  with,  perhaps,  a  useful  debt  of  two  hun^ 
dxedj  and  left  it  tottering  under  the  oppreaaivewvig^  of  one  amounting 
to  near  nine  hundred  millions  I 

They  found  us  with  a  small  standing  army,  proportioned  to  our 
wants  as  possessors  of  colonies ;  and  with  a  powerful  fleet*  the  natural 
guardian  of  an  insuUur  position.  Our  fleet  is  now  turned  into  a  sort  of 
hospital  for  the  "  incurables"  of  our  aristocracy.  Our  army  has  been 
encreased  till  it  has  become  an  objeot  of  rational  fear  to  its  country ; 
while,  from  the  nature  of  things,  it  never  can  be  so  numerous  $»  to 
enable  it  to  take  an  eminent  station  on  the  Continent  of  Europe ;  or« 
as  the  Great  Frederick  said  of  a  military  nation,  so  powerful  as  not  to 
let  a  shot  be  fired  in  Europe  without  its  permission.  The  army,  too^ 
has  been  made,  by  certain  officers,  more  remarikable.  for  their  jraok 
than  fer  any  military  talent  or  quality,  a  source  of  great  expense  to  die 
country,  and  we  think  a  means  certainly  not  of  improving  the  military 
character  of  our  soldiers.  Some  of  our  troops  are  made,  in  appearance, 
to  resemble  Russians,  Prussians,  or  Grermans;  and  considettble  suma 
have  been  paid  for  mouse's  skin,  and  other  artificial  modes  of  giving 
whiskers  and  moustaches  to  particular  regiments ;  as  if,  after  the  severe 
lessons  which  bothour  cavalry  and  infantry  have  given  to  the  best  troops 
in  Europe,  the  well-shaved  lip  and  smooth  diin  of  a  ruddy  English  sol- 
dier does  not  present  as  formidable  an  appearance,  and  certainly  a  mnch 
deaner  one,  to  an  enemy,  than  any  other  that  he  can  meet  in  the  field  of 
battle.  At  the  gigantic  contest  of  Waterloo,  our  Horse  Guards,  in 
th^  cloth  coats,  encountered  and  destroyed  the  French  cavaliy,  cased 
from  their  chins  to  their  hips  in  steel ;  they  pickedL  as  we  heard  a  sol- 
dier say,  ^*  the  fish  out  of  these  lobster  shells/'  and  the  next  thing  dooe» 
liy  some  of  our  military  men*miUiners,  was  to  case  our  fine  fellows  in 
these  thell^f  which  had  been  insufficient  to  protect  their  original  wearera 
in  that  sanguinary  eoaflict !  This  we  have  noticed  here  as  connected 
erith  our  subject,  because  it  marks  a  desire  to  make  our  men  resemble 
the  troops  of  the  Continent,  while,  in  fact,  they  should  have  beei^  pre^ 
eerved as  **  purely  English"  as  possible ;  and,  like  oar  tars,  in  Oieir 
"  plain  bluejackets,"  the  ornament  and  defence  of  their  own  country, 
rather  than  the  silly  copyists  of  the  fashions  or  the  follies  of  ai^  other.. 
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of  the  Tory  power»  backed  by  this  overgrovmi  umy,,  i»ta4if  h^9)di;pf 
the  teost  8iicoeft9ruI«  if  pot  tbe  xnofft  able  General  of  xooi^n  ^txvm^y^fRA  < 
th^  restflt  will  hazard^.we  greatly  fear,  the  p^manea/ce  of  our  ix|i^t49«r. 
I^brated  inatitutiona.  •    .  /  >   - 

Hie  Tory  Oligarchy  doea  not  pesaooally  like  hia  Grace ;  bi^  tba^  h^ 
ill  oih$  of  their  "  owo  body/'  and  it  will  support  hiip^  not  only  <upc||i  libat 
ground,  but  because  they  have  no  iDdivic^lal  amongst  thexnselvea  >whp^ 
haa  sufficient  talent^  or  acknowledged  character,  to.<takeiu8  olQqc^ 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  con<^iatQ^  resolution  respecting  the  Csift 
tholicsp  admirably  cakulated  to  quiet,  if  npt  altogether  to  aaMsfy  ^len^ 
haa  been  negatived  by  a  majority  of  forty-five ;  uniting  ^in  tl4s*BEQajJi 
majority  churchi^en  find  placemeo^  ^nd  the  debris  of  the  qsiiitary  a^. 
l^al  professions^  with  one  splendid  excq)tion»  in  [iQj^d  .PlunkjSt^  ia 
himaelf  a  host!  Lord  iBIdon  has  changed  bis  ton^  an4  Miatead.oJC 
"  cheerily"  Piy>testant  ascendency,  now  talkaof  V  CaUiqUc.ftfcu^rities." 

Lord  Grey  did  not  speak,  thus  verifying  and  justing.  i04ur  precedii)|| 
observations;  a  silence,  we  suapect,  residting  firoi^.tj^Ualia  diviaio^a 
between  him  and  his  old  friends.  He  thus  ^wrda  a.prap^ical  pr9f»f.^( 
the  danger  of  party,  if  it  be  x»ot  united.  Its  admit^d-eiUstieaAe  jiAstifiea 
tiie  union  of  his  opponents,  while  the  schism  belvfo^  .bip^i^f  aod  a 
part  of  the  Whigs  renders  his  own,  and  their  elo<|^^nQe»  ,fn4tirieiU,  v%e-r 
less  to  his  country,  and  dangerous  to  the  cause  of  civil  oaod^reijg^yi^a4a.< 
liberty.  Mr.  Ciilcraft  ba$  deserted  the  Whigs,  to  b^papie  P^ff^^iU^  jQti 
the  Army;  chi^  imitating  the  practices  and  the  apene6,^jf(%nwjtH 
nesaed  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  wtvere.tjie  minister  of  tbe.dj^«iPrPvid#4 
his  gun  waa  sufficiently  "  loaded/*  brought  down  ^he  l|ard#t  )vhom  ^o 
discharged  it,  whether  it  was  a  goose  or  a  woodoook  1 .  Wlp#n  «^  re*-. 
collect  the  events  in  this  mfne  office  .during  his  iath^'a  and  iha.fim, 
Lord  Holland's  time,  we  cannot  help  rejoicing  that  half  a  .century  cao.-: 
Bot  be  required  to  pass  a  paymaster's  accountSv  as  waa  than  nQt  unfre- 
quently  the  case  ;  nor  half  a  million  he  left  in  ^  fuoc^ionary's  handa^^ 
who  may  not  have  been  worth  six. pence  .durii\g  the  vfhola  coarse  o£ 
his  public  life.  Nor  has  this  beea  the  only  secession, firhiab  we  have 
heard  whispered,  and  which  the  xeceas  m^y  hring  ij^o  ,4^fexjk  dayljghl^ 
The  Ckre  lesson  may  regain  in  the  raikks  of  (be  V,un^mpU>jed/'ts^ik^igbti 
vho  represents  a  neighbouring  county,  and  who,pei||^api|^aifs  tJtHU-w<9'^  . 
he  sent  back  to  his  constituents,  in  cooM^qaexif^|Qf  ^yi9grta)i«i^^.  l^ 
bert  in  the  Duke's  regiment,  be  mi^bt  pps^iblyi/io^.iW  r.e^^(l^4  '  -  ^^^. 
place  from  whence  he  came."  This  appreh^sio]^  may ;ke^^if|i  s.tea^yA-t 
aa  out  of  Parliament  he  would  not  be  ji^firtl).  tn^pj;)ijif4^r  \xi^\ 

to  bring  Jiim  down ;  and  except  for  his  ow^  $QUptja.rhe  ha^«nfithec<  in|^.  • 
zest,  nor  means,  we  suspect,  to  ensure  a.rQl;ucn»|«,^biAt  l|f  j^^a^beeaoiiBn 
qvetting  with  the  Duke,  is  well.known  .t9t.ifs^/aiji^,iY<^,t^eC9CO  have  • 
written  him  off  the  roll  of  tb^  Wbig.regiiY)ent»  Aon^  ^bpri^ll  ^  with 
it.  Another  *^  gallant  knight,''  we  hay^  also  .)M^4rM^  tend^ed  1^ 
services ;  and  as  he  has  been  a  miliary  xfX^^yf.^  i^^d  th^  vioae  rea* 
dfly  excuse  him  for  wishing  to  enlist  amppgst  this  B^^q's^^i^qopSt  iwdev 
whom  he  has  served  in  his  former  capacity;  ,bff^,wq  are^aprry.  (o  find 
that  the  Whigs  should  thus  be  mouldering, ^W^y^.  and  Joii>ing  tlie  han? 
aera  of  the  enemy,.from  motives  add  causes  a$  \^  '^bigbly^  quastionr 
abk/'    That  the  member  for  Wareham  should  have  gone  over,  we  own 
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lli«riM4'  4«rpmed  u»;  and  though  he profess^k  to  have dokie ik^'Withill" 
bwfpiacJpleti  untouched,  it  will  require  cither  th^  fViendbhip  bk^the  eriP' 
duli^rof  Sir  James  Graham,  to  put  iinplicit  cODfl4^nc«  in  the  asMilsolK; 
T))fl  Pu]i«e4>f  Wellington  is  too  good  a  disciplinarikti  to  allow  of  ikA' 
V.HQHUKeB  «*'  he  muat  be  served  heart  and  hand,  by  every  pttee^  iswileir* 
himi  or  he  will  soon  give  the  Paymaster  Generalieave  of  absence  tftiA 
that  office,  and  send  him  to  graze,  once  more,  on  the  barren  plafns  wfefeli. 
surrouad  Wareham* 

In  our  observations  on  the  state  ofafTairs  immediately  following  die 
secession  of  X/>rd  Godericb,  and  the  strange  and  almost  mmatural  M* 
union  in  the  same  cabinet  of  those  who  had  driven  his  lordship  to  that 
ineaaure  by  their  differences,  the  following  passage  will  he  found  ;  ndt 
disereditable,  we  would  fain  hope,  to  our  political  sagacity  : "  Mr.H«ift>- 
kiiBQn,  whatever  his  talents  may  be  (and  they  are  great),  in  his  ddt- 
xiety  for  office,  has  essentially  forfeited  the  conndence  of  his  late  fHeMl» 
without  obtaining  that  of  his  present  coadjutors,  and  will  furnish  a  nfe- 
morable  example  that  *  honesty  is  the  best  poHcy,'  to  all  rising  aspi- 
nBts-forpolili«ilp«H;er»  public  estimation,  or  private  regard.  That 
.wliicfa  the 'Duke  so>  recently  feared  may  now  be  urged  by  his  Grace  im 
^mvorem^'*^  ^iseeluAon  of  Parliament ;  and  he  will  soon,  therefore, 
possess  a  Migoiity  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  he  has  one  already  in 
tbeHonseoif  Lords,  kavingjirit  dUmisted  his  disgraced  ally,  Mr.  Hti9* 
kk$oiny'  -  iinrinterval  of  not  more  than  three  months  has  veri6ed  our 
prodietiona.  Mr»  Huskisson  has  been  consigned  by  the  Duke  to 
hte  pc^itinaftoemeiery, ''with  all  his  glory  about  him;"  while  his 
ineBdB|r-«t  least  those  in  the  House  of  Commons, — have  cowered  to 
the  power,  or  ibe  threats,  we  suspect,  of  his  military  opponent.  From 
Aa  discordant  nsaieriala  of  which  the  late  Administration  (composed  of 
.Ae  fragmenta  of  aeveral  parties)  was  put  together,  we  at  first  supposed 
that  a  dissolution  at  this  moment  was  inevitable ;  but  the  wen-timed 
and  boldly  applied  hinto  of  his  Grace  and  his  staff)  '*  that  he  should 
consider  every  man  his  opponent  who  was  not  his  supporter,"'  has  de-* 
cided  the  wavering  policy  of  all  those  who  feel  an  habitual  dread  of  an 
efectioki  contest,  or  the  renewal  of  a  course  of  borough  caresses ;  or  who 
value  ibeir  own  consistency,  or  the  ties  of  personal  or  political  friend- 
ahip^  iess  tliaft  they  dread  a  recurrence  to  the  individuals  whom  they 
^amonoiis/^cnU  "-their  c^ostituente.*'  His  Grace  has  found  a  sufficient 
nuitibeT'of ''veoruitSi"  and  we  shall  have  no  dissolution ;  no  breaking 
of  bones  (as  surgeons  aometimes  do),  to  re-unite  them  again  the  more 
fSnAy4  :  .      . 

With  some  OQ^jiiqf^l  cl^i^es,  of  *<  red ''  coats  for  blue  or  black 
eaear--^he  itwn^rs  of  ivhv^  latter  will  find  it  pleasant,  or  nsefiil,  to  so- 
J]cit.fromhi»Gra4^  the  pea^ful,  if  not  profitable,  retirement  of  the 
Chiltesn  Huadrediv^T^ve  sb^ll  see  a  new  corps,  as  strong,  and  more 
**  steady  updefi^rpnsy"  Oj^  t|?ose  who  so  recently  filled^  if  they  did  kiot 
adk>ED,  the  Mi«isteiial  beaches.   . 

Aftev  a  eesreAp^Bdence,  half  angry,  and  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Huskia- 
san  not  very  wiae^,  the  Duke  ^  compelled"  him  to  resign  his  offite; '  At 
the  lettersi,  nolv  in  every  body's  hands,  one  is  tempted  to  hmgh,  if  the 
Deflection^  on  its  posafble  results  to  the  country,  did  not  check  all  risible 
tendency*. Eogki^d.has  lost  a  very  able  minister,  in  his  particular  Oflldal 
line  of  duty;  and  notwithstanding  all  his  "explanations,",  we  esiimot 
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lHiprftf}iWr,ti^jM  welkin '^taking*'  as  in  leaving  ofice,  bo  hat  Ibr* 
fd^^*ft aomcit?  perhap*  ''  much"  character.  In  taking  it,  he  i{btii«4on«d 
tti#(li#fl^^Qi^nd  on  whkh^  till  that  moment, he  had  stood;  hedevevtad 
L^^  S^u^ownc^  and  the  other  fVteods,  in  Lord  Goderich'i  tehkiet; 
wh^^iJMlMered  to  resign,  for,  and  with  him,  becaase  they  thought  hitaa 
ill,M|e4^i»nd  he  then  accepted  office  in  company  with  the  very  man  who 
^amoiGif  if  be  did  not  altogether  cause,  the  schism  which  led  to  that 
nobleman's  retiring. 

«.Marfi.ttuakisson*8  recent  resignation  has  not  served  his  chameteti 
eitber  as  a  politician  or  a  man.  The  reason  assigned,  in  his  first  letter 
t^.tbeiDukef  was  beneath  a  statesman,  or  even  a  **  man  of  sense;"  and 
if,  under  the  mask  of  pretending  to  resign,  he  wished  to  dissolve  tbt 
Dalqeof  Wellington's  administration,  hoping  afterwards  to  obtain  the 
Pieeiniersbip.for  himself,  his  conduct  as  a  man  was  both  silly  and  con* 
les^plibis.  We  do  not  attribute  this  to  him,  hot  the  world  at  large  haa 
been  led  by  the  events  of  the  last  year  to  suspect  that 

<«  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters." 


Mr.HuskisBQn  clings  to  public  life  as  the  Veriest  wretch-  m  the  _ 
demned  hold  of  Newgate  does  to  the  mortal  one.  He  is«  bowevers 
hampered  by  his  .vanity,  which  prompted  htm  to  let  throe  other  cabinet 
miotsters  go  ent  with  him.  Lords  Dudley  and  Pahnerstoa,  and  My. 
Grant,  not  one  of  whom  can.  he  ever  reintroduce.  SiAg)e*>banded,  be 
might  have  donQ  better  for  himself,  as  it  is  said  that  the  Minister  has  a 
"  sneaking  "  (it  can  only  be  such !)  liking  for  him,  and  havieg  disarmed 
bim,  would  not  object  to  engage  him  as  a  "xractsfble  follower"  We 
suspect  d)at  the  Ex-Secretary  would  pocket  his  diffepenee  -with  tbe 
*'  j^eldrmarshul,"  if  he  could'  decently  quarrel  with  his  companions  in 
misfortune,  and '^  explain*^  them  into  the  predicament,  or  the  public 
into  a  belief,  that  these  ministers  must  have  left  office  on  some 
other  score  than  his  own  resignation.  After  the  rising  of  Parliament, 
be  purposes  going  to  the  Continent  for  many  months ;  and  by  thus  ly** 
ing  fallow,  he  hopes  soKpe  good  may  hereafter  spring  up  in  his  fiivoar. 
Jn  the  interim,  he  has  **  sense "  enough  to  assume  as  much  good- 
humour  as  circumstances  will  allow,  and  to  have  decided  against  a  lao<- 
tiottsline»  or.a  junction  with  the  systemadc  opposers  of  Government. 
He  has  occasionally  advocated  some  of  the  measures  of  Admtaiatration; 
calls  Mr.  Peel  **  his  Right  Honourable  Friend ^'^  and  etkdeavours,  if  he 
cannot  keep  the  door  open  for  his  future  retetn  to  Uisr  Treasury  Bench, 
at  least  to  prevent  its  being  **  locked  "  agahist  him  I . 

Nor  is  Mr.  Huskisson's  conduct,  so  far  as  regards  himself,  the  only, 
or,  even-  the  Jeast  serious  cause  of  re^et  or  complaiHiftu^'  " 

By  hia  resignation,  he  has  let  in  uie  ^  Prietori^n  Bwda''  upon  oivii 

.  life^  ;9iid  mad^niilitary  merit  almost  the'  sole  cA^ri^n  of  fitness  for 

public  servicer    With  a  iBeld-marshal  as  PmrnieTy  wc^hsite  one  of  the 

first  civil  offices  in  the  cabinet  filled  by  another  milhary  otBcer:  the 

.4ify4fdaty  in  the  War  Office  is  comnfttted  to  the  charge  of  «  third. 

t/-  This,  lifigrhapB,  if  no  other  military  man  had  beetf  put-laeo  office,  might 

(ifaave(nfiS9edrnnnotice4i  ss  being  one  indirectly  ^onnecued  with  thedu- 

..jljfia pi  a  ,fipldier.    But  the'misfortnne— tbr  -we  must  in  candour  call  it 

.ov>e--doesmt  begin  or  end  here:  early  in  the  session,  we  observed 

iMpon.Uie  declarations  of  a  military  member  of  each  House,  befbre  the 
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Ddke  liad  done  one  oflhsal  act, ''  dtHniA  iibfiBcit  tonfi^enee^'  m  I 
fitmtt,«ot  oidy  fn  tbe  ofloe  «f  Conmanderwiii^fa^  bot'WHl 
«vlMb  krwm  ImMi;  TIw  'Oovmry^  faewever,  tkooght  'ilUit  Y^/V 
**lto  bad ;**  aid  liit  Once  left  his  own  |iroper  depaHnwde^tBl^^ 
Bfvmuii,  tiireir  his  ewoid  Ibid  ibe  aeafe,  whieh  was  to  lai&e  \Sm  tfie ' 
cUhcihw  0MI  nder  of  hit  aooBtry.  A  reoent  event  in  the  Hdtite  ^ 
CmDiBOM  navked  ilie  M^  of  milkary  tnen  on  faia  <9face  Hbd'^Sffi' 
George  Murray  being  both,  at  the  same  moment,  in  ciiril  offices.  One 
offieer  oontends  that  the  muni  who  had  risked  bia  life  m  hatde  for  his 
eouatry,  was  the  *^  fittest ''peraon  to  serve  the  oonntry  in  a  eiril  c^a-* 
city.  We  at  owe  deny  die  position.  The  habits  of  n*  BBlitarymsn 
inoline  hnn  4o  **  impUeit  obedfanee"  to  the  orders  of  a  superior.  Mi* 
Htary  trieat,  even  of  the  highest  grade,  is  very  farfroto  hbldfaig  tSUt 
fiiet  pbee  among  intrileetoal  endowments.  It  is  one  of  the  bwijf 
forms  of  genius,  for  it  is  never  made  eonviersant  with  the  more  delicate 
and  abstruse  of  mental  opentioDB.  It  is  aosd  to  apply  pbyticstl  force ; 
to  remove  physical  obstmctiens ;  to  avail  itself  of  physical  aids  and 
advantages;  and  ail  these  are  not  the  highest  objects  of  mind,  nor  do 
they  demand  intelligasee  of  die  highest  and  ra#eA;  order.  Nothing  is 
more  common  liian  to  find  men  eminent  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
war,  wholly  wanting  in  the  nobler  energies  of  the  soul ;  ki  'imagination, 
in  taste,  in  enlarged  views  of  human  nature,  in  the  moral  sckAioes,  in 
the  application  of  analysis  and  generalisation  to  die  human  mind,  and 
to  society ;  or  in  original  conceptions  on  the  great  subjects  which  have 
occupied  and  absorbed  die  roost  glorious  «€  htraian  nnderstnndingB — 
die  Burleigbs,  the  Bacons,  the  IxMskes,  of  former>  or  the  Burkes,  die 
Ktts,  and  tbe  Foxes,  of  our  own  times. 

The  habits  cf  a  civilian  lead  to  a  foelmg  of  equality ;  and  his  more 
general  and  carefid  education  urges  him  to  question  every  position  in 
politics,  advanced  by  however  hi^h  an  authorily.  Military  men  snt^ 
render  die  free  exercise  of  their  judgmenu  to  a  superior,  because,  hi 
Ae  discharge  of  their  professional  duties,  **  diis  Would  have-  been  a 
merit :"  an  officer  is  not  to  reason,  bat  to  obey. 

The  slight  sample  which  we  had  of  t^r  George  M«nray»  as  a  Mem-' 
ber  of  Parliament,  before  his  appointment  to  ofiice,  was  not  fovouraMe. 
He  spoke  but  twice;  and,  on  one  of  those  occasions,  in  a  tone,  eo  for 
as  regarded  his  opponents,  rather  novel  in  auch  an  assembly,  at  least 
in  En^and.  While  die  IriA  ParUament  remained,  we  recollect  some^ 
thmg  similar.  A  certain  Baronet,  also  of  '<  that"  House,  chiefly  re^ 
markidile  for  his  skill  ^as  a  shot,  (proved  net  only  by  having  winged 
sundi7  cf  his  opponents,  but  by  being  able  to  ^te  his  name  in  bidl^s 
on  a  pasaeboard  figure  resembKnf  a  man,)  more  than  once,  ^fvhen'hk 
eloquence  or  his  ar^mnent  foiled  him,  has  been  known  <lo  say  eo  die  ' 
Speaker,  **  8ir,  Aiis  is*  not  a  Parliamentary,  it  is  a  pistsi  -case';**  n  %«re 
of  oratory  very  sucoesittil,  even  in  Ireland.  Sir  Oeorgci  wi  supporting  - 
the  vote  for  Mr.  Camnng's  pension,  addressed  his  opponents  mther  as 
if  he  had  been  in  n  Council  ef  War,  or  a  field 'of  batde,  than  a  l^sla^ 
tive  assembly.  While' aandier  General  Officer  called  upon  Lord  N^i^ 
manby  to  ^  explain  himself/'  in  a  style  which  carried  hostility  in  e^dP^' 
note,  merely  because  he  had  termed  two  mtUtary  defenders  of  the 
Duke's  Government  "  an  advanced  guard."  These  are  the  **  signs  of 
die  times ;"  and  as  such,  m  our  character  of  periodical  writers,  we  have 
observed,  and  wish  to  mark  them,  and  apply  them — 
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'*  For^waniipgB  and  poito«iai»  and  ciih  jmrninimt " 
Ilie  Duke  pf  WeUington's  Admimsdratioa  aoomt  even  already  lo  bmns. 
taken  j^oQt,  and  we  foitaee  na  atonau'lik^y  to  lay  k  waite^-HBol  efHk" 
the  O'Conneil  Jmrrmne,  which  has  so  recently  pMsed  over  Cl^ie^  U 
haa  lUoaeonifid  weU,  with  the  CwHtrbury  job,  which  haa  entailed. 'fla  • 
the  opnaln^ a  noninee pf  tb#  Arcbbithop'ss in  tm  offioe  condenMiedl^. 
"  fii 


Finanoe  Coamittaes;  and  in  reecmng.the  Iiimittwapr  Gttf 
MOEal^of  the  Ordnance,  in  the  teeth  of  Beperts  nd  velat  f«en  aannlai' 
qoarter.  The  fhtita  must  be  lo<sked  for  between  the  paxtiog  of  iSkt 
present  and  the  meeting  of  the  next  Session  of  Parliament  If  his 
Grace  can  stand,  inde^nd^idy  of  the  hungry  and  powerful  Tory, 
ariatoaracy^  a  ^*  third"  party  will  have  been  raised,  which  mi^  be  m 
mudi  ii8e>  tbaogh  bonght  at  a  gieat  price  to  the  country.;  btkt  we  fear: 
that  this  cannot  be  effected  withoiit  the  application  of  a  remt^,  tO' 
whi^h  both  the  Dnke  and  his  opponents  are  eqnaUy -averse— «^  a  Rrforat 
in  Parliament**'  The  Betfbrds,  and  Basset  L&ws,  and  Clnmbers;  the 
Cockermouths,  and  Cumberlands,  and  Aj^bys,  are .  too  ponwfiil 
even  for  his  Grace,  hacked  as  he  is  by  the  Amy,  m  all  iu  xanufien 
tioos :  and  while  a  Parliament  so  oonstitnted  nemaimw  nsd  edminiateni 


the  wfasle  wealth  of  the  country,  can  it  be  espeeted  that  the  power  of 
At  state  will  not  essentially  be  vested  where  the  power  o£  the  parse 
has  been  placed  by  the  Constitution  ? 

In  the  interim*  we  fear  that  the  system  of  freedom  in  Commerce  will, 
as  we  not  long  since  predicted,  be  abandoned.  The  new  Vice-Presi-^ 
dent  of  the  Baud  of  Trade  has  ahnesdy  begun  to  joibUe  at  it;  aadiin 
the  face  of  two  official,  nay  Ministerial,  dedaratiotts,  harhed  ky  tlvw 
Acts  of  Parliament,  has  extended  the  period  at  which  the  East  India 
silks  were  to  be  admitted  on  payment  of  a  high  duty.  The  Coventry 
men  have  persuaded  Mr.  Courtensy,  that  '*  liberal  measures,"  thojuigh 
good  in  all  other  trades,  are  not  to  be  safely  introduced  into  that  which 
&nns  the  staple  ofiiBur  Godiva's  residence;  and  that  while  we  over- 
whelm India  with  five  milhens  of  oor  maou&ctures,  pound  ante  their 
country,  duty  free,  we  are  not  to  admit  a  buidana  pocket  handker- 
chief into  Enj^nd,  except  throngh  the  Lnterventbn  of  a  smugj^er,  and 
at  a  rate  little  short  of  90  per  Cent.  Our  merchants,  acting  upon  the 
fiudi,  and  under  the  sanction  already  stated,  have  ^ven  la^  orders  in 
India ;  will  they  be  considered  as  having  *'  vested  interests*'  in  the  ear* 
goes,  which  will  in  consequence  arrive?  end  in  the  oeuntry  «t  onne  to 
prohibit  the  admission  of  the  goods,  and  mAe  compensation  to  the. 
mevdiams for  their  seinure  and  confiscation!  Thisisbivt^tebeigili*- 
ning  of  a  series  of  measuies  which  we  suspect  are  in  taib^yf^  nod 
which  are  likely  to  be  the  fruits  of  our  ffeeent  changes-  Itot  na  i^a^. 
drive  Inelaad  inso  rebellion,  and  then  we  shall  have  full  eieployment 
fi»r  4mr  «rmies»  and  for  a  portion  «o£  the  two  boadoed  unemptoysii 
gener^  srho  are  at  present  **  a  dead  (weight  "atiheJiead  of  the  Amy 
List.  Aa  to  the  Navy,  the  recent  regobtions  wfH  soon  pretride  "*  eSec* 
tudly"  lor  the  officers  who  have  fought  and  bkd  ttnder  Nelson  and 
CoUingwood ;  and  we  shall  have  a  crop  of  young  faay0nable8  in  their 
steeds  «hn,  nsoording  ^o  Sihdin's  song,  will  scarcely  know 
^  The  #teni  fvem  the  stem  of  a  sMp." 
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THBinterdBl  of  the  fashioDable  world  in  Paris  baa  tliia  month  li^afxfjfu^ 
dVel^  engaged^  Istj  by  the  sudden  and  extraotdinary  popiilanty  of  J4»danm 
MalttMn;  -Sd^  by  an  aimiwiig  comedy^  pecformedat  the  Oymaase^  enlitl^ 
<^  Avant^  fteadaiit,  etapnb;"i  Aod,  3d,  hv  the  discussion  of  the  oomparatiTe 
meidts  of  Macoready  and  Kjsao*  Since  liartigaa&'s  J^inistry  has  decreed  i{» 
hoatiltty  to  the  Jesuite,  by.  the  two  £unous  ozdinances  of  last  month^  putu;o 
interest  ia  beginning  to  be  a  little  diverted  from  politics.'  Three  months  a§pO| 
the  question  repeated  every  evening  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  Paris  wa^ 
whether  the  Charter  *or  the  Jesuits  would  be  trium|iiant  ?  About .midniglil, 
flsne  important  personage  would  enter  a  saloost  apd  relate  an  anecdote  ^ 
the  intcdor  of  .toe  Coart^  tending  to  show  that  the  King  was  either  aban<> 
dening  She  eattse:<if  the  JesivtSj  ov  was  becoming  more  an4  more  di^voteo  to 
them*  Now.  that  .people  .think  they  know  tlie  state  of  this  great  questtoi^, 
and  that  the  triumph  of  the  Jesuits  appears  to  be  deferred  for  a  vearj  they 
begin  to  lode  to  literature  for  excitement;  but^  uAfortunateiy^  French 
liteeature'  wtt  nbYwr  «t  so^  low  an  ebb  as  at  present.  Allow  me  for  a  moment 
to  explain  >ihd<  OMises  whieh  seem  to  have  had- an  i^iftuence  in  corrupting 
ilsetich  geniasb  >The( Aumeioua  manufnetories  whid»  have  risen  up  in  every 
eomev  w  Fraaoe  sinoe  the  year  181T,  have  produce^  «  plftss  of  .people  who 
are  in  opulent^  or^  at  all  events,  in  easy  circumstances.  ,  M.  de  St,  Simon 
calls  this  the  ^oMse  indtutrieik.  Except  at  Lyons  and  Nismes^  these  ipanu- 
focturers  are  rarely  found  in  the  South  of  France.  The  families  that  have 
been  enrtdied  by  trade  since  18 17,  chiefly  reside  between  the  Loire,  the 
Rhine,  and  the  frontiers  of  the  Netherlands.  The  principal  centres  of  i^ 
dustry  are  At.  ijuintin  in  Ficardy,  and  Louviers  ifi  Normandy.  Our  rich 
maantacturers  are  lor  the  most  pert  men  about  fortv-flve  or  fif^y;  hut  it 
asust  not  be  sapposed  that  they  bear  the  least  resemblance ^to  your  worthy 
city  merchants.  Nothing  can  be  more  different.  The  wealUiy  Trench  pro* 
vincial  thinks  himself  obliged  to  be  un  homme  ffolantj  or,  if  past  the  age  for 
that,  he  sets  up  for  un  homme  tPesprit, 

Never  at  any  period  of  civilization,  in  any  city  In  the.  world,  were  so 
many  books  mihlittied  as  those  which  Jiave  issued  mm  -  the  Paris  press  sinoe 
18i7.  The  Jesmts  have  ^saleulated  that,  adding  t9g^th^  ^  the  editions  of 
Voltaire,  each  of  which  frequentlv  amounted  to  between  two  and  three  ^th9u<». 
ssnd  copies,  upwards  of  two  miUions  of  volumes  of  Voltaire  have  beeii  pub-, 
lished  in  Paris  within  ten  years.  Now,  two-thirds  of  the  books  printed  in 
Paris  are  bought  by  the  provincial  manufacturers  who  know  nothing  about 


Tiiia* lUter  ioeott^peteney  of  the  purohaaera  of  books  to  iudge  of  what  .they 
pair  iisr. lit. axtoyidear  mle;,  has,  had. the  effect  of  degrading  French  litera* 
tote.  "£m^>  (Petty  proyincial<  dealer  lays  the  foundation  of  his  library  by 
puDchstsing  VMtaiEe,.JUusseaux  the  Memorial  de  St.  Helene,  the.  rhapsody 
entitled  *^  Vdctoires  et>Cooauifttes  4ea  Armies  Fran^aises,*'  and  the  pleasant 
novels  of  Pigum  I«brui^«  if  the  fortune  of  the  calico  manufacturer  should 
improve,  he  buys  Moliere,  Comeille,  Racine,  all  the  celebrated  autiioraof 
the  veignof -Louia-XIVi  smd  a  Franch  transition  of  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter 
fioott  fie  doei  la^t^.to  .be. aore,  read  all  these  books;  but  he  gets,  thena 
nicelir  bounds'  and  .aiaranges  them  in  con^cuous  places  in  his  rooms.  Shoul^ 
the  cloth  and  calioo  tiead^'CQatinae  so  profitable  as  to  pro4uce  to  our  manu- 
£Eu:turer  an  inoome  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  francs  per  annuix!,  he  then 

r;s  introduced  to  the  society  of  Monsieur  le  Prefet,  Monsieur  le  Maredial 
Camp  commanding  the  dqmrtment,  and  to  the  principal  fiscal  and  jodi- 
dalofficem*  The  aristocracy  formed  hj  the  functionaries  just  mentiop/^ 
constitutes  whftt  is,  called  high  society  in  the  provincial  townaof  J^^qe. 
On  ffettiag  introduced  4o  this  elass  of  sbciety»  our  newly  enridbed  m^n^aiit 
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<H9[|IWm^(9fAv^r  fy^  4^  ^atinual,  aJQu^on  U  made  to  different  Qaasaa^  i^ 
^'Qaentin  jDorward,  Ivannoe/'  &c.  He  is  therefore  ob%ed  to  read  Sir 
Walter  Soott,  lest^M  HbDuld  be  aet  d^wn  for  a  Goth  when  oonversing  with 
Ma4fgfkf  lai  I^f^f<ptt^.  ^e  next  finds  himself  obliged  to  procure  all  the  lite- 
'  novelties  that  appear  in  Paris  ;  and  this  is  the  fatal  circumstance  nfhich 
|ltf^  to  the  prejumce  of  French  literature,  and  tends  to  onmpromiae  the 
r'Ttpuiation  we  established  in  Europe  during'  the  reigns  of  Lewis  XIV^ 
atiOnisXV.  Now-a^ays^  as  soon  as  a  book  issues  from  themBS-iii 
Paris,  however  bad  an  oninion  the  bookseller  may  entertain  of  its  ljbe« 
rary  merits^  he  never  fails  to  send  off  oopiea  to  St.  Petersbaxgh,  Stock* 
holm,  Moscow,  Copenhagen,  Berlin,  and  even  to  Naples,  Rome,  and  Viemift. 
In  towns  nearer  to  us,  such  as  Turin  for  example,  tiiere  is  an  enonnous  de» 
mand  for  French  books.  A  Russian  nobleman  residing  at  Florence  is  at 
{nresent  collecting  a  French  librar}',  which,  when  complete,  will  be  wortk 
deveraS  hundred  thousand  francs.  This  nobleman  is  a  man  of  talent  and 
taste.  Many  distinguished  liteorary  characters  in  St.  Fetersburgh  and  Ben^ 
lin  transmit  to  Paris  extetiuve  orders  for  French  books ;  but  how  most  thef 
be  disgusted  when  tliey  receive  the  publications  brought  -out  for  the  amuse* 
ment  of  our  provincial  traders !  .What  must  be  the  reflections  of  a  man  of 
literary  taste  in  Munich  or  Turin,  when  he  receives  from  Pari*  the ''  Me^ 
moires  d*une  Contemporaine ;"  **  The  History  of  Napoleon  by  M.  Norvins;'' 
^  General  Foy's  Histor)'^  of  the  War  in  Spain  ;*'  and  the  wfaole'hott  of  pak 
try  publications  which  are  daily  puffed  off  by  the  bookseHera  in  the  iwia 
papers?  What  must  be  the  astonishment  of  a  foreigner «n  perofling  sudi* 
production  as  the  yphime  entitled  "  Keledor,  Histoire  Afncaine ;  imbli^e 
par  M.  le  Baron  Roger,  Ex-Administrateur  du  Senegal."  The  wortny  B»- 
ron,  instead  of  presenting  us  with  a  simple  and  correct  narrative- of  Senegal 
and  its  inhabitants,  with  which  he  was  probably  well  acqaaintedythovgbt  fit 
to  write  a  romance,  full  of  high-sounding  phrases.  His  h^o  Is  a  beinff 
named  Keledor,  who  relates  a  series  of  events  in  wMch  he  kimsdf  took  pm* 
From  the  emphatic  and  exaggerated  language  put  intoi  the  aurath  of  tioji 
poor  negro»  it  is  evident  that  the  author  has  been  aitning  st.an.  imitaliidn  «f 
the  character  of  Chactas,  in  Chateaubriand's  celebrated  romance  of"  AtsJe." 
Kothnig  certainly  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  history  of  the  war  of  Abdool- 
Kader  against  tne  impious  Daniel  do  Caior,  who  sometimes  presumed  to 
mock  the  holy  pi'ecepts  of  Mahomet.  The  reader  searches  in  vain,  amidst 
all  this  Chateaubriantic  bombast,  for  any  portion  of  that  curious  information 
which  M.  Roger's  intimate  acquaintanoe  with  Senegal  might  have  enabled 
hm  to  give. 

The  attractive  title  of  Keledor,  togetber  with  the  author's  high-flown  st^^ 
has  occasioned  the  circulation  of  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  copies  of  ^ 
work  among  our  provincial  induHrieig.  <*  Stevenson's  Travels  in*  South. 
America"  issued  from  the  press  at  the  same  time  with  the  romance  of  KeMor. 
Of  Mr.  Stevenson's  work,  whi(^  is  written  in  a  plain  uqaffieeted  style-,  simo 
hundreds  of  copies  have  been  circulated  in  Paris,  but  tiie  bookssUets  "dtdnnp 
tibat  not  more  than  eighty-seven  copies  have  been  sold  in  the  nrevuiobs.  Had 
the  author  adopted  the  style  of  Baron  Roger,  his  woil^kivoidn  have  Men  as 
successful  as  Iveledor.  But  this  last  production^  indifferent  as  it  is,  is-  neyen- 
theles^  infinitely  superior  to  the  wretched  imitations  oC  Joey's  ^tyle>  willi 
widely  .we  are  daily  inundated.  '  "    .    ' 

tlie  ftlM>ve  particulars  will  serve  to  shoi#*t&al  'wo  h4t^  stjpresent  two  di»* 
tihct  styles  of  literature  in  France.  The  "  Memoir^s  ^f  Brienne,"  wkick 
are  remarkable  for  simplicitv  and  the  absence  of  alLeniggeTation,  have  been 
cir^kted  extensively  in  the  polite  drdes  of  I^ris;  B»tthe  sale  of  this 
work,  has  been  nothing  in  comparison  with  that  of  fbe  ^  Memoires  d'une 
Cbnlemjporaine,"  of  whidi,  even  in  the  little  town  of  Honfletarj  a  vast  num* 
ber'of  copies  were  sold;  people  were  absolutelv  fighting  £or  them.  All  the 
Contemporaine*8  falsehoods  respecting  General  MoH^n  and  Mardbal  Key 
areadbp^ed  as  articles  of  Hiih  at  Honfieur,  and,  after  befen^burles^ely  «• 
aggerated,  becoitie  the  aulj^t  of  conveiMtion ;;  whHe»  if  a  ttbgie  oopy  of  tba 
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M^moiret  of  Brienne  had  fband  its  way  to  HcmAeor^  the  if^Ie  irodd  tev« 
been  thought  very  flat.  There  is  no  douht  that  the  "  Memeinr  of  flaeriet 
Wilson**  saggestea  the  idea  of  the  '^  Memoires  d'nne  ContomporaiuMu*'  The 
taste  and  political  tendency  of  the  French  and  EogHah  nationt  are  iMkaeealt, 
and  therefore,  instead  of  attempting  to  draw  satirical  portraitt  of  penana  ie 
high  life^  the  Contemporaine  presents  us  with  a  tinne  of  aaeedotoa*  of  tiM 
heroic  period  of  our  Revolution,  written  in  an  emphaitic  style.  Marshal  Nay 
is  an  object  of  adoration  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  Freaeh  peof^.  He  haa^ 
toOj  the  advantage  of  bein?  dead ;  and  these  reasons  have  mduoed  the  Ceam 
temporaine  to  make  him  her  hero.  But  she  seems  to  fmet  that  finawai 
Mareseot,  by  whom  she  pretends  she  was  carried  to  Hmland,  ianetoali* 
numbered  with  the  dead.  The  gallant  Greneral  has  expressed  himself  fully 
sensible  of  the  compliment  paid  to  him ;  but  he  at  the  same  time  dedasea 
tiiat  he  never  was  acouainted  in  Holland  with  any  kdy  resembUog  the  Co^ 
temporaine.  But  I  shall  say  no  more  about  these  Memoiresy  bit  I  he  aiuK 
vected  of  ill-will  against  the  writers  by  whom  they  have  been  wmudutnni. 
m  Ladvocat,  the  bookseller.  I  have  merely  explained  the  reasoaa  ef  tibenr 
extraordinary  circulation,  in  order  to  give  you  an  idea  oi  the  two  styles  of 
literature  which  are  rising  up  in  France.  All  the  ^^mmes  da  fimmbn  in 
Paris  and  the  mercantile  classes  in  the  provinces  read  the  Contenmoraine^ 
^'Memoires,"  while  the  literary  cirdea  of  the  capital  and  the  proidndaf  DobiHty 
read  the  "  Memoires  de  Bnenne.''  Of  this  last  woric  two  thousand  comes 
hove  been  sold,  while  the  circulation  of  the  CenleniporaiBe  haa  amoontad  to 
at  least  twenty-five  thousand. 

The  best  History  of  the  French  Revolutmn  that  haa  hitherto  appeared,  is 
that  reoently  published  by  M.  Thibeaudeau»  who  was  a  Counsellor  of  Stoke 
and  the  Prefect  of  Marseilles  under  Napdeon.  But  his  Hiatory  haa  thefiralt 
of  being  written  in  a  simple  and  natural  style,  therefore  its  sale  haa  hen 
very  limited ;  while  our  wealthy  pro vineials  have  purchased  twenty  thouaand 
eopies  of  the  Abb^  Montgaillard's  *'  History  of  the  Sevolution."  This  Abb^ 
Blontgaillard  was  a  little  hump-backed  man,  who  was  employed  in  the  eofl»- 
missanat  at  a  salary  of  four  or  five  hundred  Cranes  per  month.  He  had  a 
brother.  Count  Montgaillard,  ^o  is  celebrated  for  hia  portrait  of  Loids 
XVIII.  which  he  pubfished  in  1814,  and  which  the  LibendspioiMmnoed  t«  be 
a  ^riklng  likeness.  Count  MontgaUlard  was  said  to  be  a  spy  in  the  emnleyk 
mclrt  of  the  Duke  de  Roviro,  by  whom  he  was  paid  at  the  rate  i^  two  ouw^ 
saifi  francs  per  month.  The  rhapsody  entitled  **  The  History  of  the  Ilevo« 
hOMu,"  is  the  joint  production  of  the  two  brothers,  and  the  fifteenth  edHhtt 
is  now  in  the  course  of  publication.  An  excellent  refutation  of  this  pit>duo* 
Hon  has  appeared  from  the  pen  of  M.  Laurent,  the  editor  of  the  Globe ;  but 
the  publisher  of  Montgaillard's  History  is  protected  by  the  ConatitotiiHiiwl^ 
whidi  is  the  oracle  of  Uie  mercanUle  chisses  m  the  jnovuioes.  MontgaiUardli 
worit  is  written  in  a  style  to  suit  the  taste  of  provincial  readers,  and,  there* 
fore,  it  will  probably  pass  through  ten  editions.  On  the  other  hand  Count 
Thibeaadeau's  excellent  "  Memoirs  of  the  Consulate''  will  not  probaUy 
i#u9i  a  second. 

Theinfluence  of  the  two  classes  of  readers,  and  the  twostyles  of  literaftore 
whidi  they  create,  is  most  remarkable  in  the  department  dif  noreUwriting. 
One  author  has  published  eighty  volumes,  and  all  his  works  have  gone 
through  three  editions.  His  name,  though  celebrated  in  Lyons  and  Mur* 
deaux,  h  utterly  unknown  in  Paris.  M.  Benjamin  ConstantTs  dever  novel  of 
*' Addphe,"  which  paints  with  so  much  truth  the  torments  experienced  by  a 
man  or  delicate  feeling  wishing  to  separate  himsdf  f^m  a  nnstresa  whom  he 
BO  longer  loves,  has,  probably,  never  found  a  place  in  the  libnries  of  Toih 
loose  and  Nantes^  which  are  filled  with  the  productioM  of  M.  M.  Mofteoval, 
PianldeKodc,  and  Victor  Ducangie.  Thia  last-named  writer  haa  a  laoat  pro- 
lific imagination. 

M .  Bronssais,  one  of  the  most  fiaahioBable  nhysidans  in  Paris,  haa  improved 
upon  the  system  of  the  celebrated  Raaori  of  Milan,  and  pretends  to  can  all 
dnorders  l^  hleedif^  and  leeches.  One  of  hie  ptttkratsklely  died  after  thr 
iqypUcation  of  ei^t  hundred  leeches.    This  system  is  so  much  the  rage  in 
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Plwii  Aat  leeehes  «re  now  liroiiclkt  from  the  heart  ef  Hfumfy,  Ahroxd  m 
liidii]jf*rilpp«u%  M.  ixsBtaamaM  ift  nevertheleaa  a  man  of  oonsiderable  t»» 
iMit.  He  has  y«M»iitiy  fitdbrliahed  s  work,  entitled  <'  Dela  Folie  et  da  I'lnr^ 
tation^  <Mmnig»  dans  lequel  lee  Ranports  da  Physique  et  du  Moral  sont  ^t»- 
Mireiir  lea  haeee  diB  la  Medecine.*'  It  is  an  exceedingly  dever  book,  and  weB 
wovtiiy  of  notiee  in  Bngland. 

In  Pmnce,  where  fa&ion  reirns  with  desmtic  sway,  there  is  an  incessanfe 
eravinif  for  novelty.  In  1800,  Locke  and  Condillac  were  admired  for  the 
maimer  in  which  they  explain  the  formation  of  our  ideas  and  judgments;  but 
they  oeuld  not  continue  to  enjoy  permanent  favour.  Towards  the  end  of 
1909,  M.  M.  Cabanis  and  de  Tracy  published  their  immortal  works.  Cooat 
de  Tracy's  Ideology,  Grammar,  and  Logic,  are  the  most  profound  and  cleav 
works  in  the  Prendi  language  on  the  formation  of  ideas,  the  art  of  expressing 
Hbrnn,  and  on  the  riflht  conduct  of  the  understanding.  But  N^wleon  detest* 
•d  ihe  writings  ef  'M.  M.  Cabanis  and  de  Tracy.  About  the  jear  1803,  M* 
de  Chateaubriand  brought  the  Catholic  religion  into  vogae.  M.  FrayssuuraSy 
now  «  peer  of  France,  invested  wltlr  the  cordon  bleu,  and  M.  Royer  Col- 
ksd,  nowa  Liberal,  and  the  Pjresxdent  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  attack- 
ed the  phUosophv  of  Locke  and  Condillac.  M.  Rover  Coliard  has  been 
sneoeeded  by  M.  Cousin  and  tite  conductors  of  ''The  Globe,*'  who  endeavoiur 
V»  throw  Locke  and  Con^Bllae  into  oblivion,  and  to  establish  the  mystical 
leveries  of  Ae  Gtsmians.  Trandations  of  the  works  of  Plato,  and  of  Reid  the 
Scotch  philoioplier,  have  been  published  here.  The  young  men  of  fortune  in 
Paris  ai«  somewhal  touched  with  mysticism,  and  are  entmisiastic  admircra  of 
M.  Cousin's  lectures,  which  they  pretend  to  understand.  M.  Cousia  is  ao 
cordniely  landed  to  the  flkies  by  those  journals  which  are  supported  by  th0 
snbaonptiona  of  his  disciples.  M.  M.  Iloyer  Coliard  and  Cousin  take  good 
caro  to  8^  nothmg  deiinite  and  clear  on  the  formation  and  expression  of 
Meaa,  and  the  art  of  conducting  the  understanding  to  truth,  in  the  examina- 
tion of  any  sobject  whatever;  but  they  tell  us  a  multitude  of  vagoe  things 
en  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  on  the  soul,  and  the  maimer  in  whkdi  God 
encated  man.  M.  Cousin  pretends  to  have  ducovered  all  this  in  what  he 
temm  the  interroaation  meditative  de  la  conecience.  This  is  the  whole  secveb 
ef  the  new  sehool  of  philosof^,  which  it  is  pretended  is  to  uoset  Locke  and 
Coadillae;.  if  these  gentlemen  did  not  cloak  themselves  unoer  obeeuity  o£ 
s^^  every  one  wmdd  see  the  inanity  of  their  ideas.  AVhile  interrogating 
tmr  coBENsienoes,  in  which  iltey  say  uiey  read  so  many  fine  things,  they  doee 
&eir  eyes  against  tiie  dmr  (wAb  estsbBaied  by  Locke  and  Condillac,  and  ael 

Siifeal  spwnktions  in  lieu  offsets  and  experience.  Because  it  is  the  fiu- 
on  nmong  our  young  men  to  listen  witn  enthusiasm  to  M.  Condn's  1bo«. 
tDses ;  hecrase  a  young  professor  has  been  imprisoned  in  Berlin,  in  cons»* 
qosRce  of  M.  Frandiet  having  denounced  him  to  the  King  of  Pmsna  aa  k 
tuhnlent  spirit ;  and  becaase  M.  Cousin  states  that  he  himself  was  thrown 
into  a  dungeon  Several  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Spree,  no  piofesaor  oir 
joom^ist  dares  presume  to  comment  on  the  obscurity  of  our  new  philoso- 
pher's language,  and  the  mystical  emphasis  with  which  he  speaks  of  God^ 
the  soul,  and  sometimes  of  the  f<H-mation  of  idei^k  Men  .of  forty  shrug  Uieir 
shonldere,  becaase  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  oi  the  world  has  taiu^t 
them  that  that  which  is  not  dear  is  not  worth  attendihg  to.  On  the  ouer 
hand,  in  propovCion  as  M.  Cojosin'a  lectures  are  oi^^aire  asad  mvstical,  the 
mom  2fiiey  are  admired  by  our  jouup  men  of  twenty.  The  youtn  of  France 
are  no  longer  distingaisked  tor  gaiety  and  levity,  ^  thejr  were  before  the 
Revolution.  llMyhave  become  gloomy,  meditaiive,  and  calculating;  and 
if  Ihe  Jesuits  had  managed  weU,  they  m^ht  have  been  very  devout»  for  their 
thoughts  are  constantly  wandering  to  a  mture  world. 

In.  this  state  of  French  eodety,  M.  Qroussais  has  had  thft  coura^  to  pub* 
liak^  hook  fuE  of  fiMta  and  observations.  He  attacks  the  new  philosojmerB 
formed  in  the  school  of  M.  M.  Royer  Coliard  and  Consm,  whom  he  aeaig- 
nafeea  by  the  title  of ''  Kanto-PlatonidenB.*'  M.  Bvoussats  Okom  an^r  at  the 
vor^  ontset ;  for  he  well  knewB  that  all  the  young  men  in  Paria  will  rise  up 
— — ^^  jijjjj^    jj^  plainly  tells  them  tb^  the  figurative  style  which  they  so 
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•Ktravagantly  admire  is  that  of  poetic  fiction  ;  that  the  lo^  of  thefar  i 
ten  is  a  perpetual  Hnthology ;  and  tiiat  their  language  la  nothing  bat  * 
Bsetaphorical  phraseology,  as  obscure  as  it  is  bombiuitic.  M.  Brousaia  at- 
tacks the  only  intelligiUe  idea  which  these  new  philosophers  have  started. 
They  assert,  that  "  conscience  is  a  fading  in  itself,  ana  is  not  felt  thxovigh 
the  senses."  They  pretend  that,  to  hear  the  revelations  of  conscience,  it  is 
necessary  to  wrap  oneself  up  in  silenee  and  obscurity,  so  aa  to  be  free  from 
the  operation  of  the  senses.  In  a  word,  one  must  "  hear  oneself  think."  The 
philosophers  of  this  new  school  allege  that,  after  being  long  accustomed  to 
these  reveries,  they  discern  an  immeasurable  perspective  extending  from 
man  to  God.  A  good  pupil  of  M.  Cousin  clearly  sees  in  his  conscieuoe,  aifter 
dosing  his  eyes  for  a  time,  a  new  world,  presenting  a  multitude  of  beautifal» 
singular,  and  holy  facts.  These  facts  are  connected  together  by  relations, 
the  laws  of  which  may  be  understood.  Finally,  and  this  is  better  than  all  the 
reit,  these  facts  are  entirely  distinct  from  those  which  are  proved  to  n» 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses. 

But  I  fear  I  shall  weary  your  patience  with  all  this  'detail.  I  diall  there- 
fore condude  my  remarks  on  this  subject  by  observing,  that  all  our  young 
Parisians,  who  are  not  hangera^n  of  the  Court,  or  the  dupes  of  Jesoiticd 
intrigues,  are  enthusiastic  disdples  of  M.  Cou^.  Napdeon  would  have 
made  all  these  young  men  cavalry  officers,  or  auditors  of  the  Coundi  of 
State  ;  and  M.  Bronssais  tdls  them,  without  any  ceremony,  that  their  braina 
are  turned  with  Cousin's  mysticism,  only  because  they  want  employment. 

I  am  aware.  Sir,  that  alt  these  remarks  on  the  new  philosophy  of  Paris 
would  present  but  little  interest  to  you,  were  it  not  that  they  serve  to  show 
.the  turn  of  mind  which  prevails  among  that  class  of  young  men  who,  ten  or 
fifteen  years  hence,  will  be  Peers  of  France,  and  employed  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  Government. 

The  corrupt  taste  and  absurd  doctrines  which  at  present  prevail  in  France 
have  already  had  the  most  mischievous  effects  upon  our  literature.  No  au- 
thor can  enjoy  success  but  by  endeavouring  to  please  our  newlv-enricfaed 
orovindd  traders,  or  by  gaining  a  reputation  among  M.  Cousin  s  mystical 
followers.  The  author  who  steers  dear  of  these  two  shmds  will  gain  but 
little  profit.  The  only  red  judges  of  literary  merit,  and  those  whose  opi- 
nions are  worth  any  thing,  are  the  females  of  the  higher  ranks,  and  men  of 
about  thirty,  whose  maturity  of  age  secures  them  against  the  influence  of 
our  fashionable  philosoph)r.  But  fiishion,  which  has  plunged  us  into  this 
state  of  mentd  degradation,  will  probably  soon  extricate  us  from  it.  I 
doubt  not  but  that  Cousin's  philosopny  will  be  wholly  forj^tten  two  or  three 
years  hence.  Instead  of  "  dosing  their  eyes,  and  looking  into  their  con- 
adences"  for  the  immense  chain  of  facts  which  connects  them  with  God,  our 
young  men  will  iwain  seek  the  sodet^  of  the  fdr  sex.  The  renewd  of  war, 
which  every  one  heartily  wishes  for  in  France,  would  speedily  convert  our 
young  philosophers  into  gallant  officers. 

SONNET  OK    BRVISITING   A   SCHOOL. 
Who  but  will  sigh — ^while  pacing  oft  done 
0*6r  the  same  wdks,  careless  where  once  he  stray'd 
With  playmates— many  of  whom  a  deeper  shade 
Than  of  your  bowers  hath  wrapt !    Yes,  many  are  gone 
The  dark,  the  silent,  phantom-flitting  way 
Which  lies  beyond  the  grave !  for  ever  flown  * 

From  this  vain  world,  from  Fortune's  smUe  or  frown. 
Ah  Fancy  1  meteor  shining  to  betray ! — 
Thy  loveliest  gleams  were  but  the  rainbow's  hue 
That  flies  a  parley  melting  frx>m  the  sight ! 
'Tis  thus— with  all  the  flowers  of  man's  delight  !— 
With  all  that  sparkle  in  life's  morning  dew  : 
Hope  after  hope  bestrews  the  wintry  gde. 
Till  the  bare  atem  be  left  a  mourner  in  the  vale! 
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This  is  Ifttle  diort  of  a  miracle — the  recovery  of  the  debates  of  the  CrQ/m« 
well  Parliameats,  taken  on  the  spot  by  one  of  the  very  membera^  communis 
eating  not  only  the  general  views  and  feelings  of  eminent  persons  on  matters 
of  pennanent  and  temporary  interest,  but  recording  their  very  phraseology ; 
not  only  their  studied  speeches,  but  occasional  flashes  struck  fresh  from  the 
Goaflicta  of  discussion,  of  persons  whose  names  are  as  familiar  as  household 
words  even  to  the  most  careless  readers  of  our  popular  histories,  but  of  whose 
individual  sentiments  no  memorials  were  supposed  ever  to  have  been  preserv- 
ed, or  at  least  to  have  survived  the  wrecks  of  time.  To  discuss  the  utilities 
of  original  sources  of  history,  or  insist  on  the  paramount  value  and  import- 
ance  of  contemporary  evidence^  is  no  part  of  our  design  :  still  less  shali  we 
spend  any  of  our  space  in  establishing  the  authenticity  or  these  precious  do* 
cnments — ^the  internal  testimony,  indeed,  is  irresistible  ;  our  main  purpose  is 
alightly  to  sketch  the  Parliamentary  History  of  the  Protectorate,  to  convey 
to  our  readers  some  notion  of  the  general  cox^tents  of  the  Diary,  and  by  occ^ 
■(aoal  extracts  to  convince  them  how  large  a  mass  of  information  is  here  at 
nand  of  the  most  interesting  kind:  confirming  or  correcting  a  long  succes- 
aton  of  imprassions,  made  for  the  most  part  without  the  stamp  of  due  autho- 
rity ;  introducing  them  to  «k  nearer  view  of  the  machinery  of  Government, 
and  bringing  Uiem  in  closer  contact  with  the  memorable  agents  of  a  period  to 
whioh.the  history  of  the  world  can  furnish  no  parallel  tor  independence  of 
iduuracter  and  energy  of  action. 

By  .the  philosophical  students  of  other  times,  and  of  our  own  constitutional 
history,  these  volumes  will  be  instantly  appreciated,  but  those  "  select  and 
sacred  few"  are  not  the  only  persons  whose  curious  appetite  they  are  calculated 
to  gratify;  to  the  myriads,  who  daily  pore  over  the  interminable  reports  of 
our  own  times>  they  will.surely  furmsh  a  rich  repast — especially  in  the  crav- 
ing  interval  of  a  proro^tlon ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  the  sentiments  and 
language  of  Scotland  Hazelrigge,  and  Lambert ;  of  Whitlock,  and  Lenthall, 
and  Ludlow,  and  Maynard ;  of  Thurloe,  and  Wolseley,  and  Strictland,  wUI 
apeedily  be  as  well  known,  and  will  ultimately  be  deemed  as  well  worth 
knowing,  as  those  of  the  heroes  of  our  own  broad  sheets.  The  speakers  of 
-Chose  days,  whatever  else  might  prompt  to  display,  spoke  not  to  the  ears  of 
reporters ;  it  was  not  the  folly  or  vanity  of  newspaper  notoriety,  that  set  their 
tongues  a-going ;  there  was  at  least  so,  much  less  of  the  ad  captandum.  The 
superiority  in  una  respect  pressed  irresistibljr  upon  us  as  we  went  along  ;  and 
yeiy  refreshing  (as  the  phrase  is)  was  the  air  that  sweeps  over  them  of  sin- 
cerity and  earnestness,  of  which  were  is  now-a-days  so  miserable  a  lack; 

But  indirectly,  and  generally,  these  valuable  reports  are  calculated  to  work 
important  effects — in  addition  to  the  solid  information  they  convey  in  topics 
of  abiding  interest,  and  relative  to  the  manners,  and  customs,  and  principles 
of  a  distant  age— by  the  fearless  and  searching  spirit  with  which  the  founda- 
tions of  Government  are  investigated,  .the  roiigh  handling  given  to  institu^ 
tions  no  longer  according  with  the  demands  of  the  tmies,  and  the  vigour  with 
which  the  impositions  of  power  were  resisted.  Contrast  these  with*  the  time- 
serving spirit  among  ourselves — with  the  ignorant  terror,  or  affected  alarm 
about  innovation ;  and  the  lesson  to  be  read  can  scarcely  fail  of  a  useful  in- 
fluence. The  bigotry  of  the  fanatic,  and  the  craft  and  suppleness  of  the 
courtier,  are  often  visible  and  revolting  enough,  but  these  are  forgotten  in  the 
blaze  of  numbers,  and  those  the  most  able  and  active  among  them,  who  ex* 
hibit  a  firmness  and  dexterity,  neither  alarmed  by  danger,  nor  baffled  by 
cunning,  nor  discouraged  by  opposition,  commanding  at  once  our  admiration 
and  respect.  •  • 

The  recent  publication  of  Pepys's  Diary  has  generated  a  taste  for  original 
documents  of  this  kind ;  but  popular  and  attractive  as  Pepys's  Diary  finally 
became,  it  was  not  till  the  public  were  informed  of  its  geneml  character 
through  the  periodicals,  by  the  diffusion  of  some  of  its  more  piquant  mate- 
rials, that  it  won  its  way  to  universal  regard.  We  venture  to  affirm,  the 
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general  acquaintance  with  the  leading  personages,  maxims,  and  manners  of 
Charles's  days,  was  multiplied  hy  that  publication  a  thousand  fold  beyond  all 
that  was  ever  acquired  by  dl  the  grave  and  unparticularinng  statements'  of 
formal  histories.  In  the  same  way,  Burton's  Diarv  will  work  a  similar  effect 
with  respect  to  Cromwell's  age,  and  must  work  it  by  the  same  means— ii 
stands  quite  as  little  chance  of  being  read  and  duly  estimated,  till  some  no- 
tion, from  the  same  quarters,  is  gathered  of  what  it  is  likely  to  contain  ; 
and  still  less,  perhaps,  from  its  being  announced  as  a  Parliamentary  Journal, 
for  who,  but  an  antiquary  himself  as  dry  as  a  stuffed  alligator,  ever  turned 
&n  eye  upon  the  arid,  naked,  and  perfectly  repulsive  things  so  named, 
and  was  not  deterred  from  a  second  glance  ?  But  the  Diary  before  us  is  s 
vigorous  report  of  debates,  fixing  the  stamp  of  individuality  on  the  se- 
veral speakers,  and  fitted,  very  far  beyond  any  existing  materials,  to  en^le 
the  reader  to  survey  the  period  to  which  they  relate,  and  come  to  right  and 
useful  conclusions.  No  man  can  read  them  without  being  impresMd  with 
something  venr  like  deep  respect  for  the  intellectual  calibre  of  persons,  whom 
the  servSe  Hume — ^he  is  tne  chief  sinner — ^has  taught  the  last  and  present 
generation  to  believe  a  contemptible  set  of  ignorant  fanatics,  or  a  mischievous 
crew  of  low-minded  rebels. 

But  to  the  book  itself: — Burton's  Diary  extends  over  part  only,  though  by 
far  the  largest  part,  of  both  sessions  of  Oliver's  last  Parliament,  and  over 
the  whole  of  Richard's  single  one.  The  purpose  of  the  Editor,  Mr.  John 
Towill  Rutt,  (to  whom  the  MSS.  were  consigned  by  Mr.  Upoott  of  the  London 
Institution,  into  whose  hands,  it  appears,  they  fell,  along  with  the  Clarendon 
Diary  and  Correspondence,  recently  published,)  has  been  to  present  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  Parliamentary  history  of  the  Protectorates,  and  he  has  sup- 
plied the  deficiencies  and  lacunae  of  Burton's  Diary,  partly  from  the  Journals^ 
out  mainly  from  another  manuscript  found  in  the  ftitish  Museum,  written  by 
a  Member  of  the  Parliament  of  1654,  and  several  unpublished  speeches  of 
Cromwell,  and  the  Speaker;  illustrating  the  whole  with  notes,  biographical 
and  historical,  extracted  from  published  memoirs  of  the  period-^ very  usefully 
and  adequately  performed,  but  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  a  partisan— of  un- 
bounded contempt  for  royalty,  and  admiration  equally  unbounded  and  unrea- 
sonable for  republicanism. 

To  spare  the  reader  the  trouble  of  reference,  we  state  the  periods  and  du- 
rations of  the  Protectorate  Parliaments. 

I.  1653,  July  6.   The  Little  Parliament  assembled,  which  resigned  its  authority 
into  Cromwell's  hands  the  12th  of  December  following. 

II.  1664,  September  3.    New  Parliament  assembled  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Instrument,  dissolved  on  the  22d  of  January  the  following  year. 

ni.  1656,  September  17.    New  Parliament  assembled,  sat  till  the  26th  of  June, 
1657. 
1658,  January  20.    Same  Parliament  assembled,  dissolved  on  4th  Feimiary. 

IV.  1659.  Jan.  27.    Richard's  Parliament— dissolved  22d  of  April. 

The  Long  Parliament  was  roughly  broken  up  by  Cromwell,  on  the  90th 
of  April,  1653,  and  steps  were  immediately  taken  by  him  to  supply  its  place 
with  a  legislative  assembly  of  his  own  construction.  With  the  concurrence 
of  his  Council  of  officers,  he  nominated  one  hundred  and  forty-four  persons, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  for  the  £nglish  cities  and  counties,  tax  for 
Wales,  as  many  for  Ireland,  and  five  for  S^tland :  Lambert,  Harrison,  Dis- 
browe,  TomUnson,  and  Cromwell  himself  completing  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-four.  This  assembly,  which  is  usuallj  denominated  the  Lfttle  Parlia- 
ment, is  termed  by  Hume,  in  a  silly  spirit  of  deridon,  Barebone's  Parliament ; 
and  whatever  may  be  the  fact  of  the  *'  greater  part  being  Anabaptists,  Anti- 
nomians.  Independents,  Fifth-Monarchy  Men,  the  very  dregs  of  fanaticism,^ 
it  certainly  comprised  no ''  low  mechanics."  Praise-God  Barebone,  a  member 
for  the  city,  was  the  only  person  among  them  who  had  assumed  a  fanatical 
name.  The  first  act  of  the  assembly  was  to  declare  itself  the  Parliament  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland ;  and,  according  to  the  Journals — a  meagre 
record  of  proceedings— after  passing  sundry  resolutions,  not  attempting  to 
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can^  one  into*  ezaeation,  for  the  aboliCloii  of  Chureli  patronage  and  the 
Court  of  Chaneenr ;  refe^^ring  these  and  other  natters  to  oommittees ;  talk- 
ing^ of  the  removal  of  *'  seanduoua  nuniaten ;"  voting  thanks  and  gold  chains 
to  Monk  and  Blake,  and  giving  credentials  and  instructions  to  Whitlodc  for 
hie  embassy  to  the  Queen  of  Sweden ;  the  members  resigned,  on  the  12th  of 
December,  into  tSie  hands  of  his  Excellency  the  General,  the  powers  they 
had  received  from  him.  The  Deeessity  fiir  the  e«hihiti(m  of  such  an  assembly 
was,  in  short,  over  ;  the  "  InsfcramenlT'  was  ready,  and  within  a  few  days  waa 
published,  as  the  rule  and  sanction  of  Grovernment,  by  virtue  of  which, 
Cromwell  took  the  title-  of  Lord  Protector,  was  duly  inaugurated  amidst  a 
splendid  ceremonial,  and  proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet  in  the  metropolis,- 
and  throughout  £ngland.  The  nation  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  Par- 
liaments, that  Cromwell,  in  a  few  months,  found  it  prudent  to  get  up  another. 
Aooordingly,  on  the  3d  of  September,  1654,  a  day  of  high  luck,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  victories  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  a  ParSament,  consisting  of 
four  hundred  and  siscty,  four  hundred  for  England,  two  hundred  and  seventy 
of  which  were  assi^ed  to  counties,  and  thirtjr  each  for  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
assembled.  Relative  to  those  we  have  now,  in  addition  to  the  usual  records 
of  the  Journals,  the  good  fortune  to  possess,  through  the  researches  of  Mr, 
Rutt,  the  Diary  of  one  of  the  members,  Guibon  Goddard,  representative 
of  King's  Lynn,  and  coUeagoe  of  Skippon,  which  supplies  a  report  of  the  de* 
bates,  not  individually,  Hke  Burton's,  but  in  a  summary,  general  style— and 
sundry  nnpablished  speechea  of  tiie  Protector  and  Spewer  from  the  same 
sonree. 

Trusting  apparently  too  much  to  the  respect  with  which  he  supposed  the 
vigour  of  his  Government  had  impressed  the  country,  Cromwell  had  suffered 
the  elections,  with  scarcely  any  interference,  to^  take  their  own  course ;  and 
the  oppositum  he  forthwith  met  with  seems  really  to  have  taken  him  by  sur- 
priae.  No  sooner  were  the  members  assembled,  than  they  took  at  once  the 
tone  of  independence,  and  trod  in  the  track  of  the  Long  Parlianent.  As  if 
they  were  tiaemselves  an  independent  authority,  they  refused  to  acknowledge 
a  superior,  and  immediately  instituted  an  examination  into  the  Instrument 
of  Government.  An  Ordinance  had  a  few  months  before  been  issued  by  the 
Council,  making  it  high-treason  to  speak  against  the  existing  Government. 
This  was  considered  by  some  as  impeding  the  freedom  of  debate,  and  a  de- 
ckration  being  proposed  Uiat  the  House,  notwithstanding,  were  free  to  de- 
bate, it  was  finaOy  voted  superfluous  by  a  majority,  180  to  ISO.  The  main 
question  was  then  put  from  the  chair,  that  the  Government  *'  by  a  single 
person  and  a  Parliament"  (these  were  the  terms  of  the  Instrument)  be  ap- 
proved ?  Much  debate,  says  Goddard,  followed  about  the  word  '  approveo*' 
on  the  ground  of  its  not  being  parliamentary,  nor  for  the  honour  of  the 
House  to  '  approve'  of  any  thing  which  took  not  its  foundation  and  rise 
from  themselves. 

^  The  interest  of  the  single  person  did  plainly  lose  ground,  for  not  only  the  word 
<  appfoved*  was  disreliAed  on  all  hands,  but  they  began  to  break  the  question,  and 
to  dirtingnish  the  word  ^  Oovenunent*  into  the  legislative  power  and  the  executive 
powcfT.  The  first  was  generally  thought,  with  all  the  reason  in  the  world,  to  be  the 
light  of  the  ParUament  alone,  without  oommunicating  the  least  part  of  it  to  any 
single  peiaon  in  the  world."  On  the  foUowing  Sunday,  *'*'  the  panons  generally  pray- 
ed for  the  Pariiament,  to  strmgthen  their  hands  and  enlaige  their  hearts ;  to  send 
them  that  had  wisdom,  seal,  and  them  that  had  seal,  wisdom  ;  but  not  much  oonp 
eeroing  the  jingle  person,  as  was  observed.*' 

The  Protector  was  thus  driven  to  an  act  of  authority.  On  the  ISth,  the 
doors  of  the  House  were  dosed  against  the  members,  and  none  were  admitted 
but  such  as  subscribed  a  recognition,  "  freely  promising  and  engaging  to  be 
true  and  fEuthful  to  the  Protector,  and  not  to  consent  to  alter  the  Govern- 
ment, aa  settled  in  a  sole  person  and  the  Parliament."  The  mater  part  of 
the  members  appear  to  have  subscribed.  Out  of  the  sixteen  Norfolk  mem- 
bera,  three  refused,  ^'  and  though  the  rest  of  us/'  sa^s  Goddard,  nrho  himself 
'  gave  in  hia  adhesion,'  "  condemn  the  breach  of  privilege  aa  much  as  any, 

o  2 
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yet  we  doubt  not  bat  to  aoquit  oanelrofttoGod  and  toour  cwmtry,  in  so  domg, 
rather'  than  to  nut  the  nation  into  another  oombugtion  and  confusion."  Not- 
witiistanding  this  apparent  purgation,  little  change  was  visible  in  the  s|Hrit 
of  the  meniTOrs.  The  Instrument  was  a^ain  taken  into  oonsiderationy  and 
every  artide  keenly  debated,  point  by  point :  the  results  were  generally  un- 
favourable towards  the  Protector,  and  scarcely  any  regard  was  paid  to  his 
wishes — ^tUl  at  last  Ins  patience  exhausted,  before  the  new  Constitution  could 
be  presented,  he  suddenly  dissolved  them,  and  took  the  Government  into 
his  own  hands,  and  interpreted  his  own  Instrument  to  his  own  fancy. 

After  this  abrupt  and  angry  dismissal  of  the  second  Parliament,  in  January 
1655,  Cromwell  refused  to  assemble  another  till  September  of  the  following 
year ;  and  when  at  last  he  consented,  he  wisely  took  more  effectual  precau- 
tions for  securing  a  favourable  majority.  AVith  the  proceedings  of  this  Par- 
liament commences  Burton's  Diary,  but  not  till  the  3d  of  December.  Pre-i 
viously  to  that  date  articles  of  impeachment  had  been  presented  apiinst  him- 
self, an^  he  had  been  engaged  in  his  defence.  Of  Burton  himself,  nothing 
is  known,  but  what  is  to  be  gathered  from-  the  Journals,  and  incidental  no- 
tices in  his  own  Diary,  which  altogether  amount  to  very  little.  That  litUc^ 
however,  it  is  of  importance,  and  a  debt  of  justice^  to  collect.  Some  knowledge^ 
too,  of  the  bias  or  his  politics,  i&  indispensable  for  a  due  estimate  of  fiie 
opinions  he  scatters  over  his  Diary. 

From  the  Joumab  it  appears,  that  early  in  the  session,  one  Antony  Hil- 
larv  presented  a  **  paper  of  articles  against  Burton.  When  this  paper  was 
laia  before  the  House,  Hillary  was  called  in,  and  on  undertaking  to  jiistiiy 
the  articles  by  evidence,  was  required  to  sign,  and  withdraw.  By  the  order 
of  the  House,  the  articles — involving  apparently,  for  no  particulars  are  given, 
a  chaise  of  disaffection  to  the  ezistin?  Government— were  read,  and  Mr. 
Burton,  in  his  place,  replied,  denying  the  substance  and  circumstances  of  the 
accusation ;  and  the  matter  was  then  referred  to  a  Committee.  What  evi- 
dence was  produced  by  Hillary  we  know  not,  but  Lilbume,  one  of  Crom- 
weirs  Major-generals,  stated, m  depreciation  of  Hillary,  that,  in  the  last  in- 
surrection, both  Mr.  Secretary  ^Thurloe)  and  himself  had  been  abused  (de- 
ceived) by  the  false  representations  of  this  Hillary,  who  had  been  in  conse- 
quence employed  by  himself  to  make  discovery,  and  had  had  authority,  and 
we  assistance  of  soldiers ;  but  all  he  did  was  to  turn  some  countryman  out 
of  his  possession,  and  keep  it  for  himself;  for  which  he  had  been  committed 
4o  the  marshal,  and,  in  his  opinion  (Lilbume's),  was  a  very  loose  fellow."  On 
the  report  of  the  Committee,  the  question  was  put,  whether  Burton  was 
guilty,  which  passed  in  the  negative,  and  HiUarv  was  committed  to  Newgate. 

Of  Burton's  opinions  and  remarks  we  shall  select  a  few  instances,  to  give 
seme  notion  of  the  man  himself ;  they  will  at  the  same  time  serve  to 
show  the  stvle  of  the  Diary.  Though  sometimes  stated  in  a  direct  man- 
ner, generally  his  sentiments  are  conveyed  indirectly  in  recording  those  of 
the  speakers. 

Naylor,  the  Quaker,  who  was  unquestionably  a  madman,  was  brought  before 
the  House  on  a  charge  of  blasphemy.     Most  of  the  sterner  cast  were  for  putting 

'the  poor  wretch  to  death,  Skippou  particularly.  ^^  ReyneU  (from  Devonshire)  said, 
'  This  blasphemy  of  James  Naylor  wotmds  Christ  through  every  side,  as  well  in  as»> 

*suming  the  worship  of  Christ,  as  his  very  breath — The  voice  is  Clurist*B,'  aaid  he 
(Naylor*)  He  fan  over  all  the  texts  formerly  urged  in  this  case,  pretended  to  great 
skill  in  the  original,  and  would  prove  it,  that  under  the  gospel,  a  blasphemer  and  an 
impostor  ought  to  be  put  to  death.  He  said,  ^  Paul  in  the  Acts  declared.  If  I 
have  done  any  wrong  worthy  of  death,  let  me  then  die,*  &c'*  Waller  (Wm.)  and  Sir 
Gilbert  Pickering  opposed  this  severity  with  good  feeling  and  abundance  of  logic 
^^  ^  From  generals,*  said  Waller,  ^  you  cannot  conclude  particulars.  Your  argument 
runs  thus  :~some  blasphemy  ought  to  be  punished  with  death,  but  Naylor  has 
committed  blasphemy,  ergo.  Now  I  shall  prove  that  Naylor  has  not  committed  such 
blasphemy  as  ought  to  be  punished  with  death.  No  positive  inference  can  be 
drawn  from  Naylor's  confession  as  to  his  assuming  the  attributes  of  Christ,  hut  ra- 
ther a  positive  denial  of  these  assumings.  The  proof  is  aU  along  dubious.  He  hath 
not  said  that  he  is  Christ,  but  only  a  sign.    Now  the  sign  is  another  thing  tiian  the 
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tiling  signified.  He  says  not  that  Christ  dwells  wholly,  or  personalfy,  in  him.  As 
to  that  of  the  woman's  kissing  his  feet,  and  the  like^this  is  but  a  civil  posture  to 
Tmr  superiors*  That  of  assuming  divine  adoration..-lie  does  no  'such  thing.  He 
aaid  not  that  Christ  was  in  him  more  than  others.' — ^He  ^Waller)  said  a  great  deal 
more,"  observes  Burton,  <*to  extenuate  the  crime,  bat  I  mmded  it  not.'* 

Burton  himself  and  another  were  named  to  see  a  part  of  the  sentence  on 
the  wretched  Naylor  carried  into  execution — boring  the  tongue^  and  brand- 
ing the  forehead. 

'*  He  put  out  his  tongue/'  says  Burton,  '^  very  willingly,  but  shrinked  a  little 
when  the  iron  came  upon  his  forehead.  He  was  pale  when  he  came  out  of  the  pilt- 
lory,  but  high-coloured  after  tongue»boring.  He  was  bound  with  a  cord  by  both 
arms  to  the  pillory.  Rich,  the  mad  merchant,  sate  bare  at  Nayior's  feet  all  the 
time.  Sometimes  he  sung  and  cried,  and  stroked  his  hair  and  face,  and  kissed  his 
hand,  and  sucked  the  fire  out  of  his  forehead.  Naylor  embraced  his  executioner, 
and  behaved  himself  very  handsomely  and  patiently.  A  great  crowd  of  people 
there ;  the  Sheriff  present,  eum  muUis,  at  the  Old  Exchange,  near  the  Conduit." 

Generally^  though  something  of  a  fanatic — witness  Nayior's  case — Burton's 
sentiments  are  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  cast. 
*'  Whalley,  Judge  Advocate,  presented  a  book,   *  which  contained,'  he  said, 

*  witchcraft,  blasphemy,  and  freewill,*  (meaning  probably,  as  the  Editor  suggests, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Armiuians) ;  and  which,  on  a  second  occasion,  he  deda^  to 
be  *  diabolical ;'  and  being  desired  to  read  sudi  parts  of  it  as  he  misliked,  he  began 
with  the  title — *  Ars  Notoria,  or  the  Notory  Art  of  Solomon ;  showing  the  cabalis- 
tical  key  of  magical  operations,  &c  judicial  astrology,  art  of  memory,'  &c.  He  read 
oUier  parts  of  die  book,  where  a  great  efficacy  was  placed  in  repeating  certain  words 
at  some  hours,  and  several  other  odd  tricks  of  conjuration,  as  that  laying  one's  fin- 
ger behind  the  right  ear  was  good  for  the  memory ; — and,"  adds  Burton,  *'  abun- 
dance of  such  stuff." 

In  another  fait  of  the  Diary,  Barton  observes^  **  Whalley  could  not  get  a 
committee  for  nis  diaboUeai  book." 

On  the  House  preparing  to  address  his  Highness  the  Protector  on  his 
**  safe  deliverance  from  Sindercomb's  plot,  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering  (one  of 
Cromwell's  Council)  alluded  to  a  speech  and  address  of  Major-General  Goffe's 
on  the  capture  of  two  ships,  which  Burton  explains  in  the  following  terms: 

*'  It  (Goffe*8  speech)  was  a  long  preachment,  seriously  inviting  the  House  to  a  firm 
and  a  kind  of  corporal  union  with  his  Highness.  ^Something  was  expressed  as  to 
hanging  about  his  neck  like  pearls,  from  a  text  out  of  Canticles,  &c.  When  Ooffe 
stood  up,  on  Sir  Gilbert's  call — ^  as  tickled,'  he  repeated,"  adds  Burton,  "  something 
of  his  former  preachment,  but  I  remember  not." 

Burton  has  occasionally  a  very  happy  negative-memory. 

*«  A  Bill  was  read  for  '  discovering,  converting,  and  repressing  Papist  recusants.' 

*  There  is  one  desperate  clause  in  it,'  said  Bond,  (he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Long  Parliament)  :  ^  if  my  wife  were  Papist,  I  shall  suffer  sequestration  of  two- 
thirds  of  my  estate.  I  except  against  that  clause  for  marrying  a  Papist  wife.* 
«The  believing  husband  shall  convert  the  unbelieving  wife.' — ^  Nay,'  says  Downing, 
(a  well  known  weather-cock,)  ^  that  clause  farms  the  best  part  of  it.  It  (marrying  a 
nipist  wife)  is  against  Scripture,  Solomon  excepts  against  it.  It  was  that  which  die 
late  King  lost  not  only  two-diirds  for,  but  all,  by  marrying  a  Papist  woman.'...'  The 
end,'  said  Pickering,  splitting  a  hair,  *  is  not  to  punish  any  for  their  opinions,  but  to 
rednoe  them  to  the  obedience  of  the  Ooremment.  Great  sums  came  from  beyond 
seas  for  relief  of  poor  Papists.' " 

**  He  made  a  lonff  story  to  little  nmrpoee,"  concludes  Burton^  in  terms  in- 
volving more  Ubemity  than  on  sucn  a  subject  could  have  been  Expected.' , 

Barton  took  his  notes  openly  in  the  House^  though  not  without  being  re- 
marked upon  by  certain  busy  persons. 

On  one  occasion  he  observes,  **  I  writ  nothing  this  day  in  the  House.  A  friend 
told  me  (Captain  Lilbume)  tint  it  would  be  taken  notice  of.  He  heard  it  mnch 
talked  on,  at  table,  the  day  before.  Cd.  — -  told  me,  a  week  since,  that  Lu.  R. 
(Lake  Robinson)  had  a  purpose  to  take  me  down ;  but  he  wished  me  not  to  for- 
bear, nor  yet  to  take  him  off,  for  he  was  apt  to  forget,"  (meaning  L.  R.  ?).  A  day  or 
two  after,  he  observes, «'  CoL  Bingham  offeMd,  if  I  would -lay  five  pieces  toone>  he 
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would  wager  that  the  Honae  would  be  up  before  I  had  writ  out  this  book  (filled  hie 
note-bookj-^iffered  without  eooivooatioD."— «^  But  within  a  week  of  this,  Mr.  Ro» 
btnsoii/*  he  says, «' asked  me  this  morniiig  before  the  Speaker  came,  if  I  took  notes 
at  Scot's  Committee.  I  said  Yes.  lie  told  me  he  had  much  ado  to  forbear  moTin^ 
against  my  taking  notes,  for  it  was  expressly  against  the  orders  of  the  House.  I 
told  him  how  Mr.  Dary  took  notes  all  the  Long  Parliament,  and  that  Sir  Simon 
D*£we8  wrote  great  volumes — as  well  his  own  speeches  as  other  men*s,  when  he  was 
prevented  in  speaking.*  I  said,  how  should  young  men  learn  arguments  without 
their  notes  ?— but  I  answered  civilly.  He  said,  Mr.  Solicitor  Ellis  was  highly  ruffled 
one  time  for  taking  notes,  and  was  commanded  to  tear  them  in  face  of  the  House. 
It  takes  away,  quoth  he,  the  freedom  and  liberty  of  men*s  speaking,  for  fear  their 
alignments  be  told  abroad ;  and  a  great  deal  more  to  this  purpose,  which  1  evaded  as 
well  as  I  could." 

For  what  more  immediately  concerns  Burton  and  his  particular  senti- 
ments, this  may  suffice.  In  prosecuting  the  thread  of  the  Protectorate  Parlia- 
ments, we  shall  but  shortly  remark  on  this  third  Parliament,  which  assem- 
bled on  the  17th  of  September,  1656,  that  till  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  the  Protector  in  January,  it  was  occupied  mainly  in  pri- 
vate matters — in  cases  of  divorce  and  alimonv— -disputes  of  property — pro- 
secutions for  heresy  and  blasphemy — and  Irisn  settlements.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Session  all  who  could  not  obtain  certificates  of  approval  from  his 
Highness's  Council  were  refused  admittance.  Ninety-three  were  thus  ex- 
cluded, though  the  inflexibility  of  some,  apparently,  afterwards  relented. 
So  little  were  the  members,  though  thus  tiioroughly  sifted,  allowed  to  inter- 
fere in  legislative  matters,  that  it  was  of  indispensable  importance  to  enlaige 
their  judicial  authority,  to  give  them  something  to  do.  But  independently  of 
this  motive — ^Uiere  nerer  yet  was  an  aasembly  Uiat  did  not  strive  to  extend  ita 
power.  From  the  period  of  the  discovery  relative  to  the  conspiracy,  Cron»- 
well's  courtieia  availing  themscdves  of  the  opportunity,  the  House  was  fully 
occupied  in  making  a  king  of  the  Protector.  A  new  instrument  of  govern- 
ment was  put  upon  the  stocks — the  old  one  had  been  played  upon  long 
enough — under  the  denomination  of  The  humble  Petiticm  and  Advice,  hy 
which  it  was  proposed  to  invest  Cromwell  with  the  crown,  and  the  title  of 
King,  and  empower  him  to  name  another  House,  not  exceeding  seventjr 
members.  When  presented  for  his  acceptance,  he  objected  to  certain  arti- 
des,  and  the  whole  underwent  a  long  and  elaborate  revision ;  but,  finally, 
when  modified  and  corrected  to  his  fancy — such  was  the  obstinacy  and  bigotry 
of  his  firmest  supporters — he  found  himself  compelled  to  refuse  the  '  feather/ 

We  shall  now  select  a  few  passages  calculated  to  poiat  out  some  of  the 
more  remarkable  poiats  of  the  session,  and  the  character  and  execution  of  the 
Diary. 

Fanatics,  under  the  general  name  of  Quakers,  seem  to  have  swarmed  about 
the  period  of  Nay  lor 's  atrocious  punishment.  Petitions  were  presented  from 
all  quarters,  especially  the  northern  and  western  counties. 

M « I  have  no  Petition,'  aaid  Briscoe,  (representative  for  Cumberland)  *•  firmn  the 
county  for  which  I  serve,  but  I  am  sure  1  have  as  much  reason  to  oom^ain  as  any, 
for  they  are  numerous  in  those  partt,  and  principally  ocoasioned  by  the  ignoraaoe  of 
these  people  in  the  principles  of  religion.  They  meet  in  multitudes,  and  upon 
moors,  in  terrorem  popw/i.'— Major  Brock  (Cheshire)  said, « They  wUl  overturn  aU 
laws  and  government,  unless  you  ttmeouslv  strengthen  the  banks.  They  meet  in 
thousands  in  our  country,  and  certainly  will  overrun  all,  both  ministers  and  magis- 
trates.*—^Though  you  hove  no  Petition  from  JLiondon,*  observes  Sir  Christopher 
Pack,  a  City  Knight,  '  yet  we  are  not  less  infested  with  them  than  other  parts  of 
the  nation.' — « It  is  high  time  to  take  a  course  with  them,'  said  Chief  Justice  Olynn. 
^  They  daily  disturb  our  courts  of  justice ;  several  indictments  against  them  ;  their 
persons  and  pamphlets  daily  pestering  us.    I  was,  in  private  opinion,  against  pa« 

*  «*IIe  probably  here  refers"  says  the  Editor,  ««to  Sir  Symonds  D'Bwes^s  M8S. 
now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  liiuch  are  said  to  oontain  a  journal  of  hia 
lifa,  even  to  very  minute  particulars.— Bio^.  Brii.** 

Does  the  Editor  mean  something  different  from  the  puUiahed  ]>iary  ? 
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nldiiiig  old  offendars  with  a  new  punishment,  and  am  also  for  tender  ooniNsienoei. 
But  those  that  openly  profess  against  the  ministers  and  ordinances,  and  magistracy 
too^  it  is  fit  they  should  be  taken  a  course  withaL,  for  they  grow  to  a  great  number.' 
— 'They  are  a  growing  evil,'  chimes  in  Sir  Wm.  Strictland, '  and  the  greatest  that 
ever  was.  Their  way  is  a  plausible  way ;  all  levellers  against  magistracy  and  pro* 
priety,  (property).  They  sav  the  Scriptures  are  but  ink  and  paper.  They  are 
guided  by  a  higher  light.  They  deny  all  ordinances,  as  marriages,  &c* — *  We  are 
all  full/  observes  Skippon,  '  of  the  sense  of  the  evib  spread  all  the  land  over^  and 
our  indulgency  to  them  may  make  God  to  cause  ihem  to  become  disturbers  of  our 
peace.  I  am  for  tender  consciences  as  much  as  any  man ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to 
nold  an  opinion,  another  thing  to  hold  forth  an  opinion.  If  a  man  be  a  Turk  or  a 
Jew,  I  care  not,  so  he  do  not  openly  hold  it  forth.  I  am  for  an  enumeration  of  their 
blasphemies,  for  I  would  not  have  any  honest  man  surprised  by  a  general  law.  I 
would  have  Biddle  *  and  his  sect  also  considered  by  the  same  Committee,  which  are 
also  dangerous,  as  well  as  Quakers.' — '  It  is  a  hard  thing,'  cried  Whalley,  himself 
a  bit  of  a  fanatic,  *■  to  make  a  law  against  them.  Some  do  acknowledge  Scripture, 
magistracy,  and  ministry ;  others,  not.  Oood  ministers  is  the  only  remedy  to  sup. 
press  them ;  only  make  a  law  against  blasphemv,  and  let  them  that  commit  James 
Naylor's  fault,  have  his  punishment.  But  for  tneir  denying  of  the  magistracy  and 
ministry,  you  have  laws  against  them  already.  Bind  them  to  their  good  behaviour.' 
— '  If  there  be  any  sudi  people  as  deny  magistracy  and  ministry,'  said  Whitlock, 
*  we  may  easilv  guess  the  consequence.  Gutting  of  throats  must  necessarily  follow, 
4(C  I  am  agamst  the  general  words  blasphemy  and  Quakerism.  T)m  is  hkb  the 
word  incumbrance ;  the  more  general,  the  more  dangerous  for  the  peopleof  £n|^and« 
I  would  have  it  referred  to  a  Committee  to  bring  in,  by  a  particular  law,  what  pen 
eons  shall  be  punished,  but  not  to  leave  it  in  the  generaL' " 

The  Aldennen  of  London  presented  a  petition^  the  object  of  which  was, 
says  Burton^  '*  to  debar  all  frcm  being  eligible  to  be  freemen  there  that  do  not 
contribute  with  their  pains^  and  persons^  and  purses,  to  the  burthen  of  the 
jiutice  of  that  magistracy^  to  support  it."  Apparently  this  must  have  been 
intended  to  deprive  such  persons  of  their  freedom.  The  Speaker  (Sir  Thos. 
Widdrington),  on  receivmg  it,  expressed  himself  in  these  magniloquent 
terms: 

M  <  This  City  is  an  ancient,  honourable,  and  famous  city ;  it  is  called  Camera  Re* 
ffUj  &c  The  dtisens  being  the  life  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  so  exempted  froiii 
going  out  to  wars,  vet  many  of  them  have  ventured  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  this 
comaMmwealth  in  the  late  wars.  Privilege  and  duty  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Heaven 
hat  hmarried  together.  Some  have  neglected  that  duty;  yet  during  the  privi- 
lege get  great  estates  by  their  freedom,  yet  never  look  to  bear  any  of  the  duty 
or  offices  of  the  City  of  London.'— Bond  exclaimed,  ^This  is  a  most  mischievous 
Petition  to  the  gentry  of.  England  that  ever  was.  They  surely  have  privilege 
enough.  Shall  this  fiiU  upon  the  gentlemen  of  the  nation  tnat  have  bound 
their  younger  sons  apprentices,  and,  the  dder  brothers  dying,  they  come  to  the 
estate.  These  never  had  a  penny  profit  by  the  City,  yet  they  must  fine  seven 
or  eight  hundred  pounds  for  sheriff,  aldennan,  and  the  like ;  it  is  not  to  know 
what  vast  sums  have  been  raised  that  way.  When  they  got  a  stranger  amongst 
them,  they  squeezed  them  to  the  purpose.  1  paid,  myself,  four  pounds  a  we^, 
while  1  lived  in  Uie  City,  to  the  £arl  of  Essex's  assessment.  My  estate  was 
all  sequestered,  and  I  was  not  able  to  bear  it,  so  left  the  City.  This  is  the 
complaint  of  a  many.  I  desire  this  Petition  may  be  rejected.'— « This  gentle- 
man is  angry,'  replied  Mr.  Lloyd ;  *•  all  the  intent  of  the  Petition  is  to  bring  an 
equality  of  burden  as  well  as  profit—^  seiUU  eonvnodum  eerUire  debet  ei  onus.  The 
City  has  served  you  faithfully ;  nay,  more  than  any  city  in  England.  You  owe 
them  now  300,000/.  They  pay  a  fifteenth  part  of  the  assessment.  You  may  have 
occasion  to  use  them  i^terwards.  I  desire  it  may  be  conunitted.' — ^  This  genUe- 
man,*  says  Mr.  Bodurda,  *■  hath  dealt  more  ingenuously  than  the  Petition.  They 
would  have  strangers  bear  the  burden.  They  tell  you  how  they  have  suffered,  and 
they  likewise  imply  how  they  will  make  up  their  losses  by  these  fines.  They  choose 
shmffs  by  design.  They  will  pick  you  out  thirty  or  forty  Uiat  they  know  will  fine  for 
sheriff  rather  than  stand.  They  choocie  but  two  out  of  them  all,  and  if  the  two  first 
stand,  their  design  is  broken  for  that  year.     Instanced  in  one  gentleman  that  was 

*  The  Socinian,  at  this  period  imprisoned  in  one  of  the  SdUly  Islands. 
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chosen  sheriff-  He  toM  tbem  ingenaoualy,  he  votild  do  the  duty  of  a  ^eritf  to  ih« 
full,  but  would  not  spend  all  the  estate  he  had  got  in  many  yean,  in  one  year.  He 
told  them  plainly  he  irould  go  in  his  cloak,  and  in  the  same  clothes.  He  woilld  be 
at  no  charge.  Whereupon  the  Council  rejected  him,  and  he  paid  not  a  penny  fine. 
Otherwise  their  design  had  been  spoiled.  I  would  have  this  rejected.*^'  That  gen- 
tleman,' replied  Sir  Thomas  Wroth,  ^  is  mistaken.  I  do  aver  there  is  no  such  de« 
sign  in  the  choosing  shrrlffs.  That  person  he  speaks  of,  was  a  man  much  wedded  to 
his  own  opinions,  and  {therefore  rejected.' — 'I  am  a  freeman  myself,'  said  Major 
General  Kelsey ;  ^  I  know  that  gentleman  that  was  chosen  sheriff.  He  was  no  sudi 
bnse-minded  man  as  is  represented.  He  is  now  chosen  sheriff  for  a  county.  1 
desire  the  Petition  may  be  committed.  That  of  the  factors  is  no  danger  at  afi.  I 
am  not  afraid  to  be  sheriff.*— Aldermen  Foot  and  Pack  were  for  committing  the 


Petition ;  ^  else,  in  time,  none  shall  support  the  duty  of  the  City,  but  such  as  are  i 
mechanics.'  Mr.  Highland  affirmed  ^  This  City  has  lost  nothing  by  the  Parliament. 
What  by  offices,  and  what  otherwise,  they  have  been  no  losers.  I  am  for  rejecting 
the  Petition.  It  is  true  what  is  said.  Tney  so  choose  sheriffs  by  design,  and  go  a- 
birding  for  sheriffs  every  year.'    Referred  to  a  Committee.'* 

On  the  approach  of  Christmas^  a  desire  to  adjourn  was  expressed  by  num- 
bers. 

'*>  ^  Many  members  are  gone,'  says  Mr.  Bond  ;  ^  others  are  going,  as  I  hear.  I 
desire  a  day  may  be  appointed  to  call  over  the  House,  lest  we  be  called  a  retg  of  Par- 
liament, as  formerly  we  have  been  called.  They  ought  not  to  go  without  leave. 
Jhe  weather  is  cold,  and  the  days  short,  and  we  do  litUe.  1  desire  we  adjourn  two 
or  three  wedu.' — Major  Burton  *  thought  it  hard  that  those  who  had  constantly 
(except  in  cases  of  sickness)  attended  all  the  time,  should  now  be  debarred  bom 
going  home  on  these  occasions.  1  myself  have  business  at  home ;  a  servant  oat  of 
his  time  the  first  of  January,  and  nobody  to  look  after  any  thing.*^-'  Sir  Wm. 
Strictland,  ^  tliough  he  had  as  many  occasions  at  home  as  another,  yet  should  be  loth 
to  adjourn  till  the  business  of  most  oonoemment  before  you  be  dispatched.' — '  Dr. 
Clarges  hoped  they  would  not  think  of  adjourning  till  they  had  done  some. of  their 
business,  at  least  such  as  was  most  material — as  provision  for  the  Spanish  war,  which 
can  no  more  move  without  nerves  and  sinews,  than  can  the  natural  body.'— ^  We 
had  better  never  have  met,'  exclaimed  Captain  Fiennes.  *  We  cannot  kill  the 
King  of  Spain,  nor  take  Spain,  nor  Flanders,  by  a  vote.  Tliere  must  be  moneys 
provided.  Shall  wo  rise  and  pass  but  four  Bills  ?  It  is  private  business  that  joetlea 
ail  out.'—'  Twenty,*  urges  again  Mr.  Bond,  *  resolve  to  go  down  on  Monday,  (this 
.was  on  the  previous  Saturday).  It  is  reported  we  are  but  a  rag  of  a  Parliament. 
Tliey  say  we  are  men  made  up  of  none  but  soldiers  and  courtiers  and  I  know  not 
what  friends  of  my  Lord  Protector.  This  is  a  scandal  to  us' — ^This  called  up  Oen. 
Disbrowe.  '  I  hope  no  man  thinks  it  a  scandal  to  be  a  soldier,-  or  my  Lionl  Pro- 
tector's friend.'—'  That  noble  person  (General  Disbrowe),'  said  Sir  Gilbert  Pick- 
ering, 'is  mistaken.  It  is  not  said  it  is  a  scandal  to  be  a  soldier,  or  the  Protector's 
friend,  but  Mr.  Bond  says  it  is  a  scandal  abroad  upon  them.  Wo  desire  not  to  mo- 
nopolise this  trouble,  but  that  all  should  attend.* — '  It  is  a  great  fault,*  said  Lord 
Lambert  (General  Lambert j,  for  the  members  to  leave  you  in  this  business.  It  is  a 
sin  and  a  shame  indeed.  I  would  have  the  House  as  full  as  may  be.  But  I  would 
have  you  distinguish,  between  such  as  are  approved,  and  such  as  are  not,'  (referring 
to  the  approval  of  the  members  by  the  Council  at  the  banning  of  the  Session). — 
Mr.  Bampfield  would  have  the  words  'such  as  are  approved,  or  shall  be  approved,' 
left  out  in  the  summons.  '  I  hope  the  Council  are  by  this  satisfied  of  those  that  are 
left  out,  that  they  are  now  persons  capable  to  sit.  I  know  one  person  in  town  tliat 
was  excepted — a  very  pious  man,  and  there  are  others.  I  desire  all  may  be  Called  in 
now,  it  is  high  time,  to  the  end  that  we  may  carry  on  things  with  more  unanimity 
and  general  consent,  especially  when  we  come  to  tax  the  people.'  This  occasioned 
some  heat,  which  was  composed  by  Disbrowe's  good-humouredly  observing,  *  Wo 
grow  hungry,  and  consequently  angry ;'  and  Goffe's  more  gravely  asking,  '  What 
would  be  said  abroad,  that  men  were  open  in  debate,  and  could  not  end  it,  but  rose 
in  anger,  and  let  the  sun  go  down  upon  our  wrath  ?* — A  call  of  the  House  was  re- 
solved on  for  the  following  week." 

Among  the  private  business  which  occupied  the  House  was  a  petition  of 
Kdward  Scot,  of  Scot's  Hall,  in  Kent.  The  case  is  one  of  unblushing '  in- 
famy on  the  part  of  the  lady;  but  not  unamusing  in  the  details  and  the 
naivete  of  the  discussions. 
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^^  96ot  ioarM  Satlierine  daughter  of  Lord  Ooring**-i.this  U  Burton*!  ttatemeiit, 
from  the  Petition — *^She  eloped  from  him,  and  at  Oxford,  and  other  places,  had  chil- 
dren by  other  men.  She  hath  contracted  great  debts,  &c.  Desires  he  may  be  di« 
vorced  from  her ;  that  those  children  ma^  be  declared  bastards,  and  not  inherit  his 
estates ;  and  that  he  may  be  relieved  against  those  debts.  He  woold  have  some  of 
the  long  robe  consider  it,  and  give  their  opinion.' — Major-Oeneral  Kelsey  said,  ^  I 
have  an  act  in  rov  hand  for  this  gentleman's  relief,  if  you  please  to  read  it.  It  will 
shorten  your  business.  I  am  satisfied  in  the  matter  of  fact.'— Sir  Thomas  Wroth 
said,  *  It  is  not  every  man's  luck  to  have  a  good  wife.  No  man  in  this  House  has 
so  bad  a  wife.  It  is  fit  the  gentleman  should  be  relieved,  that  bastards  may  not  in- 
herit his  estate.  He  is  a  person  of  andent  family,  and  highly  injured  by  the  debts 
she  has  contracted.  We  were  petitioned  in  the  Long  Parliament.  The  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  has  settled  alimony  upon  her,  but  she  deserves  no  more  than  a  dog.  I  would 
have  it  cut  off,  and  that  the  Bill  be  read.'— Mr.  Robinson  observed,  *  it  was  no  jest- 
ing business.  It  is  a  sad  case  to  have  such  a  wife,  and  to  have  posterity  put  upon 
him  that  is  none  of  his  own.  I  desire  the  Petition  may  be  referred  to  a  committee, 
to  hear  both  parties,  and  then  judge.' — Lord  Strickland.  ^  I  would  not  have  us  to 
suppose  this  business  to  be  so  till  we  have  examined  it.  As  the  petitioner  is  a  per- 
son of  quality,  so  is  she ;  but  for  us  to  judge  parties  unheard  is  very  unequal.  By 
this  means,  any  man  that  is  weary  of  his  wife  may  be  quit  of  her  by  petition.' — Mr. 
Attorney-General.  *  This  business  is  notorious.  The  matter  of  fact  is  but  too  true. 
I  wish  there  were  a  law  in  general  provided  for  this.  It  is  only  fit  for  a  Parliament. 
She  sought  for  alimony  in  the  Chancery,  but  durst  not  prosecute  it.' — Mr.Bodurda. 

*  I  propose  the  gentleman  may  be  called  in,  to  own  his  petition,  thou^  against  hia 
wife.    1  hear  he  is  a  very  weak  man,  and  under  some  restraint.' — Colonel  Welden. 

*  I  spoke  with  the  gentleman  last  Friday,  and  I  affirm  that  he  did  own  the  Petition.' 
—Mr.  Bampfield.  '  The  business  may  be  heard  upon  the  Bill  as  properly  as  upon 
the  Petition ;  and  though  he  be  a  weak  man,  as  is  pretended,  his  wife  ought  not  to 
abuse  him.'— Colonel  Whetham.  *■  As  weak  as  he  is  reported  to  be,  he  has  been  a 
captain  in  your  service.* — General  Disbrowe.  ^  We  shall  grow  angry  at  one  (exceed- 
ing, probably,  the  dinner-hour).  I  desire  the  Bill  may  not  be  read,  but  rdfer  it  (the 
j^etition)  to  a  committee.* — Referred  to  a  committee. 

««  The  Committee,"  says  Burton,  ««fbr  Mr.  Scot  and  his  wicked  wife  sat  in  the 
Painted  Chamber.  Mr.  Godfrey  had  the  chair  (who  once  intended  to  have  hanged 
her  in  the  country — he  was  Recorder  of  Maidstone).  Both  parties  appeared.  She 
said  *■  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Soot  ?'  He  answered  httle— no  sweetheart,  dear,  nor 
angel.  If  one  may  jud^e  of  colours,  she  has  a  very  bdd  face,  but  seemeih  old.  She 
was  in  black,  and  a  h>ng  patch  upon  her  forehead.  The  first  witness  produced 
was  an  ancient  servant  of  Soot's  HaU.  He  ripped  up  the  whole  coarse  of  her  dope- 
ment,  &c" 

'  The  case — as  such  cases  always  do-— seems  to  haye  excited  great  interest. 
On  one  occasion.  Burton  observes — 

**  It  was.  a  great  committee ;  there  were  above  a  hundred  people  present,  besides 
pidcpockets,  which  by  report,  were  also  there.  Thev  said  one  was  under  the  table  ; 
and  Colonel  Fiennes  drew  his  sword,  and  vapoured  hugely  how  he  would  spit  him  s 
but  the  fellow  escaped,  if  there  were  any  sudb.  At  another  sitting,  there  was  most 
of  the  House,  and  abundance  of  gentlemen  of  quality.  One  young  lord,  who  would 
needs  keep  on  his  hat,  was  there." 

On  presenting  the  Report  of  the  Conunittee  on  arrears  of  Assessment, 
SOOO/.  were  due  from  the  Temple. 

*'  Mr.  Fowell  said,  ^  It  is  very  unreasonable  to  lay  any  assessments  upon  the  Inns 
of  Court.  The  inhabitants  there  are  young  gentlemen,  that  have  nothing  but  their 
books  and  clothes,  &c.  and  may  say  with  Bias» '  Omnia  mea  mecum  porto.'  They 
are  Universities  of  the  law,  and,  surely,  ought  to  have  the  privileges  of  Universities. 
i  believe  they  are  not  all  worth  200/.  How  then  can  they  pay  2000/.  assessments  ?' 
Sir  Thomas  Wroth  made  a  long  story  to  excuse  the  Inns  of  Court  from  paying 
this  tax — '•  It  will  put  a  discouragement  upon  the  students  of  the  law,  and  aSOTright 
the  Universities.  It  will  pull  up  the  laws  by  the  roots.  The  long-robe  men  may 
do  you  good  service.  They  are  good  swordsmen  as  well  as  bookmen.'  He  fetched 
a  long  preamLe  from  the  Conqueror,  and  talked  of  the  boughs  of  Kent. — Mr  Attor- 
ney-General-(Prideauz).  ^  This  assessment  is  very  unreasonablv  laid  upon  the  Inns 
of  Court.    The  City  ought  to  pay  it.    The  students  have  nothing  wherewithal  to 
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pay  it.  X  am  sura  that  I  pay,  to  the  purpoae,  aasesimento  for  my  tiTing  in  the  dty/ 
— ^Lord  Chief-Juatioe  (Glynn).  «  This  ia  a  yerjr  hard  case.  It  would  never  have 
been  offered  in  former  times.  1  never  knew  it  in  all  my  time.  We  that  have  ifkany 
children  must,  by  this  means,  have  their  charge  increased;  for  though  this  be  laid 
upon  our  sons,  the  parents  must  bear  it.'-.^ajor-General  Disbrowe.  '  Jf  this  charge 
should  be  merely  upon  the  genUemen,  or  upon  the  clothes,  or  the  like,  I  should  be 
against  it.  But,  methinks,  they  might  as  well  pay,  or  abate  of  their  ribbons  and 
other  extravagancies,  as  the  farmer  pays  for  every  cow  or  sheep  that  he  has.' — 
Mr.  Downing.  ^  What  would  the  City  do  if  the  lawyers  were  gone  ?  How  would 
they  pay  their  rents,  much  less  their  assessments  ?  The  study  of  the  law  is  of  more 
advantage  to  the  nation,  both  to  the  gentry  and  others,  than  the  mathematics,  or 
their  datur  vaeuums.  This  encouragement  to  tax  the  Inns  of  Court  was  made  by  a 
Parliament  that  had  no  great  love  to  law  or  learning.' — Mr.  Robinson.  ^  It  is  just 
every  man  should  bear  lus  burden.  Many  that  live  in  the  Inns  of  Court  have  great 
estates,  and  great  pkoes.  It  is  fit  they  should  contribute  to  the  public  chaige  of 
the  nation.  I  would  not  have  them  privileged  more  than  other  places.  They  are 
fallen  from  their  first  constitution.  No  readings,*  nor  exercises,  now  performed. 
In  former  times,  readings  were  twice  or  thrice  a  year.  Again,  there  are  great  ren^ 
taken  for  chambers  thore,  which  ought  to  be  liable,*  &c. — The  Temple  was  dis- 
charged." 

Major-General  Disbrowe  reported  amendments  to  the  Bill  for  mitigation 
of  Forest  Laws  within  the  forest  of  Deane^  in  the  county  of  Gloucester;  and 
for  the  preservation  of  the  wood  and  timber.  The  short  debate  that  followed 
gives  a  good  specimen  of  Burton's  powers  of  rei>orting,  and  of  the  ability 
of  the  speakers. ^The  House  assembled  on  Christmas-Day. 

In  the  Committee  of  Trade  was  argued  a  Petition  of  the  Free  Merchants 
against  the  Merchant  Adventurers. 

*'  Wherein,'*  says  Burton,  *^  was  set  forth  what  a  great  prejudioe  it  was  to  the 
Commonwealth  that  the  trade  of  the  woollen  manufscCUres  should  be  engrossed  into 
ihe  hands  of  one  oompany,  it  being  the  only  staple  trade  of  England,  and  ought  to 
be  improved  to  the  best  advantage.  There  were  strong  alignments  brought  on  the 
aooount  of  th^  Free  Merchants,  to  prove  that  a  free  trade  was  most  for  the  good 
of  the  Nation,  Sir  Christopher  Pack,  who  is  master  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers* 
Company,  turned  in  the  dd»te  like  a  horse,  and  answered  every  man.  I  believe  he 
q^e  at  least  thirty  times.  Mr.  Lloyd  helped  him  as  much  as  could  be  $  but  both 
leaaon  and  equity,  and  the  sense  of  Uie  Committee  being  against  them,  they  were 
forced  at  last  to  give  up  the  cudgels,  but  with  much  ado.  Sir  Christopher  did  deave 
like  a  dogg,  and  was  very  angry  that  he  could  not  be  heard  ad  tnfiMium  ;  though 
the  Committee  were  forced  at  last  to  come  to  a  compact  with  him,  that  lie  should 
speak  no  more  after  that  time.  He  said  at  last,  he  hoped  to  be  heard  elsewhere. 
The  man  wiH  speak  well ;  and  I  heard  that  when  the  consultation  was  at  Wliite- 
hall  about  the  admission  of  the  Jews,i*  of  all  the  headpieces  that  were  there,  he  was 
thought  to  give  the  strongest  reasons  against  their  coming  in  of  any  man.  Mr. 
Lloyd  will  speak  well ;  but  we  were  too  bard  for  them.'* 

Hie  Vintners*  Bill,  by  which  a  duty  was  to  be  levied  on  wine,  occasioned 
considerable  discussion,  and  elicited  from  many  of  the  members  popular  sen* 
timents.  It  was  proposed  to  give  Commissioners  authority  to  enter  houses, 
warehouses,  cellars,  &c 

««  Judge  lAwrenoe,  a  Sootdmian,  moved  it  might  not  be  pot  between  sun  and 
sun,  but  between  such  and  such  hours,  because  of  the  shortness  of  the  winter  days. 

*  These  appear  to  have  been  discussions  of  law  points  by  the  more  learned  law. 
yers.  The  first  reader  of  Iiincoln*s-Inn  was  appointed  in  1463.  The  first  reader 
of  Gray's-Inn  was  John  Spelman,  Esq.  in  1616.  Readings  have  continued  till 
within  these  twenty  years.  {New  View  of  London^  1708.)  Among  the  (orders 
made  to  be  observed  in  all  the  four  Inns  of  Court,  Juue  22, 156?,  none  were  to 
plead  in  the  Westminster  courts,  or  subscribe  any  action,  bill,  or  plea,  unless  he  be 
a  Reader,  or  Bencher  in  court,  or  five  years  Utter  Barrister. 

'\  ^^  In  1655,  according  to  Whitlock,  in  consequence  of  the  proposals  made  by 
Blanasseh  Ben  Israel,  who  is  said  to  have  offered  200,000/.  for  the  Jews*  full  admis- 
sion  to  all  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Another  attempt  will  be  made  speedily  \  and 
they  will  surdy  succeed,  and  without  paying  for  it  too." 
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*  I  deoTB,*  said  Bampfield,  <  it  may  stand  between  son  and  sun ;  for  there  will  be 
time  enough  for  the  officer  to  search  in  winter  days  as  well  as  in  summer.  The  sun 
shines  in  winter,  as  well  as  in  summer,  in  £ngland.  It  may  be,  it  does  not  shine 
in  some  part  of  Scotland.' — *  Under  colour  of  an  officer,'  said  Godfrey,  *  any  thief 
may  enter  a  man*s  house  in  the  night-time.' — *  Many  of  us,'  said  Colonel  Rouse,  (it 
was  getting  dinner-time  probably)  ^  have  a  greater  stomach  to  our  dinners'  than  to 
the  Excise  Bill.  I  desire  to  adjourn.*  Bampfield  followed  it  with — *■  I  desire  to  ad- 
journ, that  we  may  sleep  in  quiet  in  our  beds  this  night,  now  that  you  are  debating 
the  breaking  open  of  men's  doors,'  &c. 

A  Thankagiving  was  ordered  on  the  Protector's  escape. 

**  Warren  was  suggested  by  one  member  to  be  the  preacher.  Aldennan  Foot 
desired  0r.  Revnolds  might  preach.  Exceptions  were  taJ&en  to  his  low  yoioe.  '  If 
•o,  then,'  replied  Foot,  ^  i  desire  Mr.  Jenkins  (a  preacher  described  by  Baxter  as 

*  sententious  and  elegant,')  may  be  appointed ;  for  why  need  we  fetch  them  oat  of 
the  country,  having  enougn  about  us  to  do  the  duty  ?'  Other  members  objected  to 
Dr.  Reyn<dds'8  voice  as  too  low,  as  well  as  Garyll's.  ^  It  is  strange,'  observed  Lord 
Strickland,  *■  we  should  not  hear  as  well  now  as  we  did  fourteen  years  ago.' — ^  Mi- 
nisters tdl  us  our  faults,'  said  Robinson ;  «  it  is  fit  we  should  tell  them  theirs.  Their 
leading  of  sermons,  maldng  their  voice  low— I  doubt  we  are  going  the  Episcopal 
way  of  reading  prayers  too.'  Lord  Cochrane  moved  Oalasp^,  a  Scotch  divine,  might 
preath.  He  said,  he  used  not  to  read  his  sermons. '  He  said  something  of  an  evil 
man  that  read  sermons.  This  caused  laughter.  Lord  Strickland  moved  that  Ga- 
laspy  be  desired  to  preach,  *  as  was  moved,*  said  he,  ^  by  that  noble  lord,  who  I  per- 
ceive is  a  very  godly  man.'    Warren  and  Oalaspy  accoindingly  preached." 

The  first  hint  about  offering  the  crown  to  Cromwell  came  firom  Ashe  the 
cider,  when  the  House  were  ^ving  the  Speaker  instructions  as  to  the 
pCRintB  of  oongratalation  on  the  Protector's  escape. 

*'  ^  I  would  have  something  also  added,  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  tend  very 
muck  to  the  preservation  of  himself  and  us,  and  to  the  quieting  of  all  the  designs 
of  our  enemies — that  his  Hij^mees  would  be  pleased  to  take  upon  himself  the  G(^ 
vemment,  according  to  the  ancient  Constitution,  so  that  the  hopes  of  our  enemies' 
plots  would  be  at  an  end.  Both  our  liberties  and  peace,  and  the  preservation  and 
privilege  of  his  Highness,  would  be  founded  upon  an  old  and  sure  foundation.'— Many 
expressed  sorprise  and  indignation^— M%jor.Gen.  Disbrowe.  *•  I  know  not  what  that 
gentleman  means  by  his  expedient  for  his  Highness's  preservation.  I  doubt  that 
will  be  but  a  slender  prop,  without  taking  care  of  his  enemies.  That,  in  my  mind, 
is  the  best  fortification  for  all  honest  men.'.-~Mr.  Hobinson  said,  ^  I  understood  not 
what  that  gentleman's  motion  means,  who  talks  of  an  old  Constitution ;  so  I  cannot 
teil  how  we  should  debate  upon  it.  The  old  Constitution  is  Charles  Stuart's  inte- 
rest. I  hope  we  are  not  aiUing  him  in  again.  I  know  not  what  it  means.  This 
gentleman  would  have  his  Hi^mess  to  be  Charles  Stuart's  vice-roy,  or  some  such 
thing.'— Mr.  Highland  (of  whom  Burton  occasionally  speaks  as  Cousin  HighUmd), 
<That  gentleman  that  moved  this,  was  one  of  those  (the  L.  P. — though  this 
must  be  a  mistake,  the  younger  Ashe  was  the  L.  P.  member,)  that  was  for  the 
palling  down  of  what  he  would  now  set  up  again.  That  was  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons-— a  Constitution  which  we  have  pulled  down  with  our  blood  and  treasure. 
Will  you  make  the  Lord  Protector  the  greatest  hypocrite  in  the  world  ?  &c.  Are 
yon  now  going  to  set  up  kingly  government,  whidi  for  these  thousand  years  has 
persecuted  the  people  of  God  ?  Do  you  expect  a  better  consequence  ?  I  beseech 
you,  consider  of  it  I  What  a  crime  it  is  to  offer  such  a  motion  as  this !  Do  you 
expect  a  thanksgiving-day  upon  this  ?  I  desire  this  motion  may  die,  as  abomi- 
nable, Slc* — The  debate  fell  asleep,  I  know  not  how,  but  1  believe  it  was  by  consent 
(as  1  heard  Mr.  Nath.  Bacon,  and  others  say  as  they  came  out,)  and  only  started 
by  way  of  probation.    1  have  not  seen  so  hot  a  debate  vanish  so  strangely,  like  an 

The  project  soon  became  intelligible  enough.  The  Petition  and  Advice 
was  immediately  brought  forward^  and  much  interesting  discussion  took 
place  upon  the  several  articles,  and  again  upon  the  revision. 

Numerous  as  are  our  extracts,  they  furnish  but  a  glimpse  of  the  treasures 
this  Diary  contains.  It  is  a  mine  that  will  bear  long  and  deep  working  before 
it  be  exhausted^  affording  returns  of  inestimable  value. 
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BVIL9    OF   MEASUREMENT  Ilf   LITERATUILB. 

**  Wit  should  be  like  the  vine,  which  the  oftener  it  is  pruned,  the  more  clusters  of 
sweet  grapes  it  produces.  It  should  not  be  allowed  to  flow  in  the  channel  faster 
than  it  can  spring  from  the  head  to  keep  up  a  due  supply.*' 

Certain  of  our  grumbling  critics  are  pleas^  to  be  prodigiously  do- 
lorous and  declamatory  upon  the  manifest  decline  and  fall  of  our  ge- 
neral literature ;  and  it  would  be  uncandid  to  deny  that  many  of  them 
illustrate  and  establish  the  fact  of  this  lamentable  decadency  by  their 
own  example.  According  to  these  carpers,  every  thing  that  we  now 
^rite,  is  light,  trivial,  and  ephemeral ;  the  wind  of  the  next  hour  will 
blow  away  from  us  for  ever  the  thistle-down  which  the  present  has 
wailed  towards  us  ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  we  write  or 
read  with  the  greatest  hurry  and  carelessness ;  books  are  scribbled  to 
be  sold,  and  perused  to  be  forgotten ;  the  public  mind  is  as  a  mirror 
which  recollects  none  of  the  images  that  are  perpetually  flitting  athwarl 
it ;  all  is  superficial  and  evanescent ;  and  the  predominance  of  novefs 
and  romances,  generated  in  the  hot-bed  of  high  copy-right,  and  devour- 
ed by  all  classes  with  an  undistinguishing  avidity  that  effectually  vitiates 
the  palate  for  wholesome  and  nourishing  food,  is  the  surest  and  most 
melancholy  proof  of  the  prevailing  degeneracy.  So  impatient  has  tfao 
public  become  of  any  thing  solid  or  instructive,  that  even  in  these 
works  of  fiction  they  will  have  nothing  but  continuous  uninterrupted 
narrative,  incident,  and  amusement ;  they  will  not  tolerate  instruction 
or  research  of  any  kind ';  these  are  sure  to  be  skipped  over  in  the  per- 
usal,  and  even  a  passing  sentiment  incurs  considerable  risk  of  the  same 
fate.  Fielding  used  to  begin  the  different  books  into  which  his  novels 
were  divided  with  a  didactic  essay,  a  practice  which  would  now  be 
scouted  with  indignation ;  and  so  carefully  has  even  Sir  Walter  Scott 
ministered  to  this  impatience  of  interruption  in  a  work  of  fiction,  that, 
in.  the  whole  of  his  novels  and  romanceS|  it  might  be  difficult  to  find  a 
dozen  abstract  propositions,  or  sentiments  of  a  general  nature.  We  are 
in  our  dotage,  in  our  second  literary  childhood ;  and  in  proof  that  **  men 
are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth,"  we  eagerly  devour  "fabellas  aniles  f 
cram  ourselves  with  nursery  nonsense,  and  beginning  even  to  tire  of  a 
story  that  is  carried  through  three  consecutive  volumes,  exhibit  an  infan- 
tine preference  for  tales,  the  Arabian  Nights  of  the  adults,  which  are  sure 
to  become  popular  in  proportion  to  their  being  short,  slight,  and  trashy. 
If  authors,  like  lobsters,  carried  their  best  meat  in  their  tails,  there 
might  be  some  excuse  for  this  preference,  but  the  contrary  is  notorious- 
ly the  case ;  we  do  not  reap  corn  where  we  have  planted  tares,  &c* 

Thus  say  some  of  our  Aristarchi,  and  perhaps  they  say  the  truth ; 
but  after  all  it  is  any  thing  rather  than  a  discovery,  and  instead  of  any 
necessity  for  looking  so  sad  and  solemn  upon  the  occasion,  the  more 
their  remarks  are  founded  in  justice,  the  greater  subject  do  thc^r 
'  afford  for  present  congratulation  and  future  hope.  Mathematics,  and 
all  the  exact  sciences,  may  be  fixed  and  immutable,  for  there  cannot  be 
any  fluctuation  in  truth  when  once  ascertained  ;  but  polite  and  inventive 
literature  being  subject  to  the  influences  of  taste,  must,  from  its  very 
nature,  be  perpetually  variable.  It  is  because  novelty  is  unattainable 
in  one  department,  that  there  is  such  an  insatiable  craving  for  it  in  ano- 
ther, and  that  as  in  the  restless  caprices  of  fashion,  we  change  from 
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beautj  to  deformity,  lUid  think  we  have  made  an  improvement^  to  in 
Utejature,  we  sate  ourselves  in  a  celestial  bed,  '^  and  prey  on  garbage." 
Where  there  is  no  permanent  standard,  the  hunger  of  the  human  mind 
for  fresh  excitement  and  emotion  will  not  allow  perfection  itself  to  be 
stationary.  If  we  cannot  go  forwards,  we  must  go  backwards ;  we  prefer 
new  ugliness  to  the  beauty  that  has  palled  upon  the  sense,  for  there  is 
no  charm  equal  to  that  of  variety.     Contrast  is  a  delight,  and,  as  we 
know  that  extremes  meet,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  adulteration  of 
literature  has  always  been  commensurate  with  its  previous  purity,  not 
only  because  *'  optimi  corruptio  pessima,"  but  because  the  darkness  of 
the  shadow  will  be  always  proportioned  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  light, 
and  vice  versa.     Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  as  the  night  was 
made  before  the  day,  so  we  may  be  well  assured,  that  if  the  dark  ages 
had  not  preceded  as  well  as  followed  the  different  Augustan  eras,  the 
latter  would  not  have  existed.     Homer  would  never  have  built  up  hit 
fame  upon  such  a  solid  basis,  and  to  so  towering  a  height,  had  he  not 
pulled  his  predecessors  to  pieces  to  furnish  himself  with  materials.  The 
world  is  too  old  to  afford  us  any  thing  original ;  nothing  is  left  but  to 
display  our  skill  and  taste  in  cooking  up  a  Rifacimento,  either  from  the 
old   writers   or  their  successors.      "  Oh !  what  felony  from  the  an* 
cients  !  what  petty  larceny  from  the  moderns!     There  is   the   famous 
Iphigenia  of  Racine;  he  stole  his  Agamemnon  from  Seneca,  who  stole 
it  from  Euripides,  who  stole  it  from  Homer,  who  stole  it  from  all  the 
ancients  before  him."     Virgil  laid  the  foundation  for  his  immortality 
with  the  rubbish  of  Ennius ;  and  in  spite  of  Horace,  we  may  be  as- 
sured that  the  brave  men  who  lived  before  Agamemnon  did  not  want 
chroniclers,  though  they  were  absorbed  in  the  subsequent  writings  and 
fame  of  Homer ;  just  as  the  tributary  streams  lose  their  name  when  in* 
corporated  with  any  mighty  river.     We  are  too  apt  to  fix  our  admir- 
ing eyes  upon  some  Augustan  era,  and  most  pathetically  to  bewail  its 
decadence,  without  reflecting  that  in  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  there 
is  a  succession  of  cause  and  effect,  of  production,  destruction,  and  re- 
newal ;  and  that  the  perfection  we  extol  and  regret  would  never  have 
been  attained  but  from  the  thirst  of  novelty  prompting  men  to  escape 
from  the  previous  imperfection.  Poverty  makes  us  struggle  for  wealth, 
iuid  the  abuse  of  wealth  again  reduces  us  to  poverty.     The  polite  lite- 
rature of  different  ages  cannot,  after  all,  vary  so  widely  as  some  pre- 
^  tend,  the  diversity  will  be  rather   in   diffusion   and  quantity  than  in 
degree;  for  Nature  does  not  change;  the  human  faculties,  taken  upon 
an  average,  remain  always  of  the  same  calibre ;  and  the  materials  upon 
which  they  have  to  work  being  nearly  identical  in  every  period  of  the 
world,  there  must  be  a  considerable  degree  of  sameness  in  the  result. 
Literature  may  have  its  infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  decrepitude ; 
bnt  since  the  invention  of  printing  it  cannot  die,  otherwise  than  as  the 
Phoenix  expires^to  be  renewed  out  of  its  own  ashes. 

But  that  which  has  accelerated  the  degeneracy  of  our  contemporary 
literature,  and  given  its  '*  corruption  lighter  wings  to  fly,"  is  the  cus- 
tom of  remunerating  it, — as  is  more  especially  the  case  in  all  our  pe- 
riodicals,— not  by  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  article  furnished,  but  by 
length  or  measurement,  as  if  the  parties  were  dealing  together  for  the 
paper,  and  not  for  the  writing  upon  its  surface.  If  there  be  any  truth 
m  the  poet's  dictum,  that 
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'' Man  wantoiMii  little  iMtebdow,  < 

Nor  wants  that  l^tte  long  $*' 

or  in  the  adage,  that  **  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  mt"  it  is  manifest  that 
our  booksellers  are  ofifering  a  boun^  for  diffusion ;  patting  a  premium 
npon  prolixity ;  giving  the  gold  medal  to  the  most  tedious  and  long- 
winded  proser;  paying,  in  short,  the  highest  price  for  the  worst  com- 
modity. This  is  the  worst  of  all  heretical  mistakes,  for  it  actually 
makes  pessimism  its  optimism,  Callimachus  affirms  that  a  great  book 
is  a  great  evil.  (The  Greek  is  too  trite  to  bequoted.)  ''I  have  said  it," 
says  Voltaire,  **  and  I  will  maintain  it,  that  the  fault  of  most  books  is 
their  being  too  large."  The  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  literary 
articles,  which,  like  asparagus,  are  always  weakly  and  flavourless  when 
too  long ;  tind  yet  the  sickly,  insipid,  overgrown  plants  are  worth  more 
in  the  market  than  the  most  short  and  sapid  specimens.  If  a  carpenter 
were  to  be  remunerated  by  measuring  his  shavings ;  if  a  well-digger  were 
to  be  paid  by  the  soil  he  threw  about  him,  we  need  not  doubt  that  the 
former,  instead  of  effecting  any  solid,  durable  work,  would  fritter  all 
his  materials  into  long,  thin,  unsubstantial  shreds ;  and  that  the  latter 
would  turn  the  same  surface  over  and  over  without  attempting  to  pene- 
trate into  the  earth,  still  less  to  go  deep  enough  to  reach  the  bottom  of 
the  well,  and  disinter  truth. — But  it  may  be  urged  that  the  length  of 
an  article  is  primd  facie  evidence  of  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it,  and  so 
far  affords  a  fair  criterion  of  value.  Quite  the  contrary.  Every  body 
recollects  that  when  Queen  Anne,  wishing  to  compliment  Dr.  South 
upon  one  of  his  sermons,  observed  that  it  was  too  short,  he  very  perti- 
nently replied,  that  he  would  have  made  it  shorter  if  he  had  had  more 
time ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  by  so  doing  he  would  have  still  fur- 
ther improved  it.  O  that  modem  preachers  would  employ  a  little 
more  frequently  this  meliorating  process !  A  perfect  literary  produc- 
tion of  any  sort  should  be  wrought  into  beauty  and  proportion  in  the 
same  way  as  a  statue,  by  perpetually  striking  off*  excrescences,  until 
every  superfluous  particle  is  chiseled  away,  and  the  whole  polished  into 
symmetry  and  smoothness.  But  our  writers,  however  little  they  may 
know  of  arithmetic,  will  naturally  study  addition  rather  than  subtrac- 
tion, so  long  as  bulk,  and  not  quality,  is  to  be  the  measure  of  value. 
Imagine  a  string  of  epigrams,  the  labour,  perhaps,  of  a  life,  to  be  paid 
for  by  the  sheet,  the  said  sheet,  according  to  the  type  of  **  The  New 
Monthly,"  extending  over  about  nine  feet  four  inches  of  letter-press ! 
Who  would  sacrifice  himself  in  this  manner?  who  would  not  rather  joiii 
the  mob  of  prose  gentlemen,  and 

"  Write  with  ease  to  show  his  breeding. 
Though  easy  writing 's  d— d  hard  reading?" 

Few  things,  not  even  life  itself,  are  the  better  for  being  long,  thoo^ 
we  may  perhaps  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  an  Irbb  giant,  whose 
length  constitutes  his  merit  and  his  profit.  None  but  sempstresses  and 
paper-makers  should  be  paid  by  the  sheet.  What  author  will  prune  his 
trees  when  he  is  to  be  remunerated  by  the  leaf,  not  by  the  fruit  ?  If 
he  did,  he  would  be  worse  than  the  NaupUan  ass,  that  first  taught  the 
Argives  how  to  improve  their  grapes.  No,  if  he  wanu  to  keep  his 
head  above  water,  he  jumps  into  the  literary  long-boat,  scribbles  away 
till  he  has  covered  paper  enough  for  a  main  sheet,  aad,  wi' 
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&r  rudder  or  compaM^  or  even  knowing  bis  latilode,  thinks  of  nothing 
but  discovering  Ae  longitude.  Truly,  the  public  are  **long  suffering 
and  abundant  in  goodness/'  or  they  would  never  have  tolerated  diis 
expansion  of  letter-press  and  contraction  of  merit,  this  superficial 
abundance  and  intrinsic  poverty,  this  wire-drawing  of  the  solid  ingot, 
this  dilatation  of  the  sterling  ore  of  literature  into  so  much  flimsy  gold 
leafy  or  stiU  more  worthless  tinsel.  Readers  are  more  in  fault  than 
authors,  for  '*  they  who  live  to  please  roust  please  to  live ;"  and  if  the 
public  are  satisfied  with  the  "  contortions  of  the  Sibyl  without  her  inspi- 
ration/' they  need  not  expect  that  writers  will  wait  for  the  divine  affla- 
tus. Counterfeits,  pretenders,  laborious  scribblers,  and  Birmingham 
bards,  **  proud  of  a  vast  extent  of  flimsy  lines/'  will  diffuse  their  washy 
superficial  trash  over  the  fields  of  literature,  till  they  resemble  a  succes- 
sion of  brine  pits,  long,  shallow,  and  muddy,  while  the  attic  salt  left, 
after  the  usual  process  of  evaporation,  will  be  so  minute  in  quantity  as 
not  to  be  found  without  great  difficulty,  and  so  poor  in  quality  as  to  be 
utterly  tasteless  and  insipid. 

In  these  strictures,  it  will  not,  of  course,  be  surmised  that  I  am  al* 
Inding  to  tlie  articles  in  "  The  New  Monthly  Magazine,"  farther  than  as 
they  supply  the  exception  which  proves  the  rule.  Still  less  can  it  be 
supposed  that  the  writer  is  glancing  with  an  insidious  vanity  at  his  own 
contributions,  though  he  cannot  avoid  a  passing  sigh,  and  an  involun- 
tary exclamation  of  **  Ah  \  si  sic  omnia !"  More  he  might  have  said, 
but  for  the  recollection  of  Dr.  Pangloss's  dictum — **  On  their  own  me- 
rits modest  men  are  dumb,  &c."  Thus  much,  however,  he  may  safely 
and  bashfully  hint — that  his  readers  are  infinitely  more  indebted  to  him 
for  what  he  has  suppressed  than  for  what  he  has  published — that  he 
has  always  made  a  point  of  docking  and  cropping  his  Pegasus,  mane 
and  tail,  exordium  and  peroration,  and  that  he  has  ever  considered  a 
good  book  to  be  like  a  canal,  which  increases  in  value,  and  has  a  longer 
run,  the  more  you  cut  away  from  either  end  of  it.  If  others  will  not  take 
the  hint  thus  diffidently  suggested,  and  follow  so  bright  an  example  of 
terseness  and  condensation,  it  it  not  his  fault  To  say  more  would 
look  like  vanity,  a  failing  which  he  holds  in  most  especial  abhorrence ! 
Publishers  must  commence  the  reform  if  authors  will  not.  To  restore 
to  the  French  opera  its  lost  prosperity,  an  Abb6  recommended  that  the 
dances  should  be  lengthened  and  the  petticoats  shortened ;  and  to  reno- 
vate our  languishing  literature,  I  would  humbly  submit  that  our  writ- 
ings should  be  curtailed,  and  that  the  time  employed  in  completing 
them  should  be  extended ~a  consummation  which  can  only  be  effected 
by  a  more  judicious  mode  of  remuneration. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  absurdity  of  paying  for  epigrama  by  the  sheet, 
or  rather  the  counterpane  of  nine  feet  four  inches,  but  the  remark  might 
be  extended  to  poetry  of  aU  sorts,  which  is  only  appreciated  at  a  trifle 
more  than  prose  by  the  paymasters  of  literature,  although  tenfold  time 
and  labour  may  be  required  for  ito  prodnctiefn,  and  the  talent  itself  is  of 
much  rarer  occurrence.  What  is  the  consequence  of  this  preposterous 
standard  of  value  ?  Our  most  gifted  bards  cannot  afford  to  be  poeti- 
cal, and  many  **  a  mute  inglorious  Milton,"  writing  pro  fame  rather  than 
profamd,  is  obliged  to  condemn  himself  to  prose,  invitd  Minerva,  and 
sacrifice  future  immortality  for  present  subsistence.  None  but  an 
amateur,  an  improvisatore,  or  improvisatrice,  can  now  find  it  worth 
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while  to  write  poetry ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  such  works  will  attain 
no  other  description  of  immortality  than  that  which  arises  from  ouf 
teading  them  to  no  end. 

Fortunately  for  all  parties^  these  evils  will  ultimately  effect  th^  own 
cure,  for  there  is  in  tlie  moral  and  literary,  «s  well  as  in  the  physical 
world,  a  perpetual  tendency  to  correct  partial  aberration,  and  restore  the 
equilibrium  and  fitness  of  things*  We  may  descend  a  little  lower  in  the 
prevalent  character  of  our  writings,  but  the  incessant  demand  for  no- 
velty will  ultimately  necessitate  a  change,  and  the  improvement  will  be 
sudden  and  great,  for  it  will  be  commensurate  with  the  previous  de- 
basement. In  this  point  of  view  the  worse  we  are,  the  better  we  shall 
speedily  become ;  and  therefore  did  I  advance  the  seeming  paradox, 
that  the  better  founded  were  the  objections  of  our  censurers  and 
critics,  the  greater  was  the  ground  for  present  congratulation  and 
future  hope.  What!  has  Pegasus  got  the  glanders  because  he  is 
changing  his  coat ;  is  Minerva's  owl  dying  of  the  pip  because  it  is 
moulting ;  is  the  snake,  the  emblem  of  immortality,  moribund  when  be 
periodically  casts  his  skin ;  is  there  to  be  no  more  Spring  time  beoause 
of  the  dark  and  fruitless  winter ;  is  the  moon  going  to  be  extinguished 
because  it  is  suffering  a  partial  eclipse?  No!  tbese  periods  of  appa? 
rent  sickliness  and  decay  are  but  the  harbingers  oi  a^  brighter,  more 
gloriouff,  and  more  vigorous  existence.  It  is  always  the  £nrkest  just 
before  daybreak ;  and  the  greater  the  alleged  obscuration  of  our  ex- 
isting literature,  the  more  near  and  the  more  certain  is  its  emergence 
into  a  sphere  that  will  be  pure»  exalted,  and  radiant,  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  previous  gloom.  H. 
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Mt  heart  is  with  you,  Bulwer,  and  pourtrays 
The  blessings  of  your  first  paternal  days ; 
To  clasp  the  pledge  of  purest  holiest  faith. 
To  taste  one's  own  and  love-born  infant's  breath, 
I  know,  nor  would  for  worlds  forget  the  bliss. 
I  've  felt  that  to  a  father's  heart  Uuit  kiss. 
As  o'er  its  little  lips  you  smile  and  cling. 
Has  fragrance  which  Arabia  could  not  bring. 

Such  are  the  joys,  ill  mock'd  in  ribald  song. 

In  thought,  ev'n  freshening  life  our  life-time  long. 

That  give  our  souls  on  earth  a  heaven-drawn  bloom  ; 

Without  them  we  are  weeds  upon  a  tomb. 

Joy  be  to  thee,  and  her  whose  lot  with  thine. 

Propitious  stars  saw  Truth  and  Passion  twine ! 

Joy  be  to  her  who  in  your  risuig  name 

Feels  Love's  bower  brighten'd  by  the  beams  of  Fame ! 

I  lack'd  a  father's  claim  to  her — ^but  knew 

Regard  for  her  young,  years  so  pure  and  true, 

That,  when  she  at  the  altar  stood  your  bride, 

A  sire  could  scarce  have  felt  more  sire-like  jride. 

T.  Campbell. 
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In  the  inaprov^meiiU  which  have  taken  place  of  laie  years  in  al^ 
thuigt  moral,  a«Mi  tnattrial,  in  Loadon,  nothang'tends  oftener  td  surprise 
and  ^et  oftener  to  bewilder  those  who  possess  a  laudaible  curiosity  as  to 
the  Mffuning  of  thiftgs,  than  the  style  and  phraseology  of  the  advertise* 
raents  which  occur  in  the  public  prints ;  and,  as  a  Btraw  will  show  the 
direction  of  the  wind  quite  as  well  as  a  church  weathercock,  when  it 
does  condescend  (like  the  Bishop  of-*-—)  to  alter  tu  long.fixed  opi« 
nions  upon  m  subject,  I  look  not  to  the  leading  article  of  a  leading 
joarnBl,-*-che  severe  and  biting  oommencary  on  men  and  things  of  aa 
atrabiHiMis  scribe,  who,  investing  himself  with  the  garb  of  a  censor»  ia 
eoateat  with  denouncing  where  he  cannot  improve  the  morals  and  man- 
ners of  the  age ;  but  I  turn  to  its  advertisements,  where  popular  wants 
and  popnkr  deaiice  are  best  indicated,  and  whence,  consequently,  the 
chamcier  of  public  taate  can  best  be  dmved.    They  do  more,  however, 
than  merely  express  the  variations  of  fashion  and  the  caprice  of  ton  ; 
for  ia  my  researohes  I  have  ^scovered  much  of  erudition  -^  tbinga 
that  are  new  ia  science  and  in  art^  and  of  which  we  had  scarcely 
dnanaed  before ;  and  Uius,  like  French,  the  Irish  barrister,  I  can,  from 
new,  and  unknown  sources,  a£R>rd  instruction  and  amusement  to  a 
dull  and  ignorant  world.     No  one  can  entertain  more  respect  for  thq 
talent  and  geniuir  of  a  Brunei,  a  Dodd,  or  a  Rennie,  than  I  do :  the 
meed  of  pi£Uc  approbation  and  popular  applause  has  been  freely,  If 
not  justly,  accorded  them,  and  their  feme  will  long  live  in  their  works : 
but  in  tile  construction  of  bridges  it  is  evident  they  have  (Kke  my  Lord 
Ellcnborough  in  all  things)  much,  very  much,  to  leam<— 4f  they  but 
permit  one  otherwise  ignorant  in  such  matters,  to  call  their  atlen- 
tioa  to  aa  advertisement  now  lying  before  me.    **  The  Royal  Cla- 
rence Bridge,"  which  it  is  now  ^oposed  to  erect,  will  mdst  certainly 
di&r  toto  poiite  from  all  its  predeceBsors  in  character,  if  the  public 
notice  given  of  it  to  the  world  may  be  at  all  relied  upon ;  and  it  is  re- 
ported that,  upon  receiving  the  annunciation,  the  French  Institute  has 
been  most  grievously  puzzled  as  to  the  nature  of  the  professed  edifice : 
nay,  nearly  as  much  so  as  my  Lord  Eldon  when  the  Duke  concocted 
an  Administration  without  ever  having  appealed  to  him  on  the  subject 
"  The  daily  transit  of  the  neighbouring  bridge  for  twelve  hours  in  the 
dajK-time  having  been  accurately  ascertained/'     In  quoting  the  words 
of  tlie  advertiseasent,  I  am  sadly  at  a  loss  to  know  who  this  moveable 
friend  of  the  Royal  Clarence  may  be — can  it  be  the  City  Alderman,  or 
the  old  Goldsmith  f — it  is  difficult  to  say.  However,  let  that  pass,  and  let 
us  proceed  to  the  notice  itself,  which  concludes  with  the  gratifying  as- 
surance *^  that  the  transit  of  the  new  bridge  will  be  greater" — of  course 
in  the  day-time  only.  The  night  transit  will  not  be  visible.  A  transit  of  • 
more  than  twelve  hours,  however,  is  certainly  enough  to  content  us ; 
but  I  hope  that,  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  fmreign  curiosity,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  press  ^11  not  forget  to  be  present  when  **  the  Royal 
Qarence"  condescends  to  make  its  first  transit;  and,  perhaps,  when 
the  Times  and  Chronicle  have  a  place  to  spare,  they  will  deign  to  in- 
fonn  us  who  the  lively  neighbour  of  the  new  bridge  may  be.     All  that 
I  can  say  is,  that  it  is  passing  strange ;  but,  certainly,  you  Londoners 
are  an  improving  people. 
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Bat  this  ki  not  the  oily  fteak  6r«itohitectmidi  t^oint  l,^^  4br, 
M  ihh  ttiM  newspaper,  there  is  Che  foUoviing  em£0iivA^^WfA^,$io^r 
foVMdifir  advertitenieiit:  and  had  it  beendemved  froipi  AC^is^'Mfe- 
#MCift  Essays  on  Imh  Bdfa,  I  should  havegtveQ  itiWi^^d^MJrT- 
b^  as  U  emanates  firon  an  £nglMh  literary  €ba«fM9l^rnTT(4i0[  ^KtHlvasv 
I  )iee  It  is  a  Bull  toe  that,  pesfas  it),  and  in  a  Xoiid<lD  pHlfi^lifi 
really  am  content,  that  in  the  onlj  point  the  bish^cAuld  pretendi'Ae 
excel  US,  an  English  Balihas  leftaU  tbcifs  fiut  behind.  Thenp.nwiatbe 
someiAiiag  in  it,  nodoidbt.^  So^'  iastsad  of  the  oki  ,Yulgar.ciia4omr7of 
teasing  the  readers  of  MfsoQiianies  with  ineKplioable  chm»iiftfi#»d<>d^ 
d^es;  f  shall  jfSBt  give  it  to  them  as  it  ataodi,  to  ^wkelte  heat^th^r  eeo 
of  if . — *^  New  Public  Aubsonf^tion^ielMaryy  fof  merlai  <be  BankingntMuae 
removed:"  if  the  Banking-house  {fae.reaUy«ad  toa^ifii^.ie9WVfd»;the 
New  Pubfid  ekibeeriptiMia  Libnd7^  l.woald  mtpeetfuUy  m^gfUfh  cam^ 
have  been  formerly  the  said  Banking-house ;  or  ifrif  be^r4e,rit  cannot  have 
retMdVed.  N(Mlr,'in  this  ^  Yes  andNo"  busioasairl  will  r  just  ^^lopCtthe 
^ords  of  \it  atttboiri  Lord  Nomanby,  and.^aU  upon  Kbe  HonouraUe 
Bull  to  expMbAt^only  entreBting  that  his-  enplanatioo  uu^  be  eenie- 
what-ihefe'f^  the  putpose  than  thM-wUeb  hia-LQitlshi|ithad  the  ibr« 
tAtit  to^6bhiin>,  ov  the  explanatioB  may  be  deemed  ^leiQfSwhat  ^woce 
dffficolt  ef  kxMnprebensioiH  nnd  little  lose  of  .a  buUi  thl») .  (he  iwjverfise- 
mebt  itself.    '  •  ••)'...  ^ ..,  ^    ...  ,^    ,, 

In  m^icihe^,  toe^  I  peroeive  we  are  (to  aas  a-newro^ieied  teraoO  "  sa* 
pidly-  ^rej^sing/'  Certainly,  the  late  neei&^i>f  tW  C^lege  of  Pby- 
si^itots,'  'In'«li4)ieh  the  lamentable  state  eff  ignmraiiee  of i  the  profession 
s^ems  lat^ely  admitted^  and  the  opiaion  oCiheeigii  .practUioners,  in  f»* 
g^rd'td'&e  eiEtettt  of  medical*  adenoe  in  Englaqdi  might  lead  ua.  to 
doubt  the  fact ;  but  I  am  one  of  those  who.  {M  fant  Utik  faith  in.  the 
words  oFdbctort,  even  when  diey  speak  to  .thsMMHrn  disadvantage,  end 
it  is  mot«  pleasant  and  profitable 'to  teeuv  to^one>of  Nok/anid  frmii^y 
(even  if  both  be  Hibernian)  in  approval  of  jny.statement*  .Hesetia  »a 
letter  firotn  a  scion  of  the  noble  h6use>of  jydtor^iagh  te.JViff.  Rowland* 
the  ingenious  bveiitori  I  believe,- of  a  apecific  ler^or  iRKhai  is.  it  aot-a 
dpbcifief-^^knd,  altkeitgh  to  Iheexoesi^ve.psejttdjee  ef  our4»ational  reve* 
nue,  th^ k)^-bOrn andiguorant  may. bMtspaaed^ to 4enemioate  his.g^ 
iieydtiA'litod1>eaeflthd^xiertioM  as»sfaBBc^Mirkery»  it  is  better,  fur  beti«r 
td  HVf  ^th.  eohildetiee  orf)dm  assuflanee  of  811011  as  birth  and  educatkm 
hi^%8tter  fiffledf'to^'iflsdHrtUn' their  tiharaeteir^md  efiect.  The  Lord 
VTibAiiM^  AifaieM»tliui^^airaeSi(<  "'^.  Ynnr  inestknable  medicine'^-^Xhere 
^k  6dflrmetlfli£Mdbl»a«ffioieat  toitei^ermute  all  would-be  detxactors  of 
tn^'sp^ifkiif  ^'¥e&ti»aitndUctix|Bdidne'haabeen.tbe  means  of  soiter* 
ifi^^y"ihfihi(Hhild'4ibderI>eiviuiihtaaBtt  tbe>  mast  iw^ralleledp"  We 
mfist'and«#  tofhesdiinf f  d>  ther'sopeefeitiyeBeei  «f  asodern  ^m\fk^^^  we 
ekh,  tai$kQf(alegftiMam»viiitDsUyf«i8  Aerwhec  those  ''an^t^uAfianiUelad 
dfeuiastanees^^'oMiy  bei  'lilead'ibn  theni^rand itheifsee^t^iaioa^t  at^noe, 
''having  the  finif  medk^'adviee/'^  I'wiahiilua^LQfdthip  had/giv^.ua 
ihe  terrifle  noUiendadive  or^  the  moat-  unparalleled,  etfcusmmoQae." 
A  circumetaiMb'#ae  bat  bdely  the  dhndydesigaaliQ^of  '^  an  eveat^  ia 
the  fashionable' wisM:(bm%aiiiiet  whafe«(er  may.  occur  of  an.^'unpik* 
ralleled  cltartietev^'  had  better  be  termed  a  docior'T-aHaM«rd,.ya«.lai- 
tham,  a  Hebefden^  or*  a  Nevinson.;  and  when  tbey  paesume  to  pre- 
scribe, just  give  them  Lord  Amiens's  Rowland  for  their  Oliver.. 
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*'  Wtef  have  all,  haply »  heatd  of  Doctor  (not  a  circumstanoe,*{)iii  the 
schootlhaster,)  Busby's  dignity  of  character :  and  it  is  delightful  to 
observe  that  the  more  modern  professors  of  education  are  as  tensci^ua 
as  the  birch- loving  DoTninie  of  the  olden  time ;  and,  at  least  those  of 
Lbndon;  are  not  disposed  to  resort  to  the  meaner  arts  which  charaeterize 
other^  pmfesdons  in  their  feeble  attempts  at  tie  attainment  of  fame  and 
ricb€^.  Here  ts  an  application  for  scholars  by  adverdsament.  ^*  A 
Doctor  of  Laws,"  in  stating  that  his  notice  on  the  eul^ect  will  not  be 
repeated,  observes — '*  A  newspaper  being  too  expensive^  and  the  adver-i 
tiser  cannot  descend  to  puff.'*  What  a  dignified  style  is  this  I  really, 
Mr.  Hume,  I  would  advise  you  to  take  a  lesson  or  tiso  from  tbe  Doctor 
Af  Laws.  His  instruction  in  *'  cannon"  law  might  be  most  serviceable 
to  you,  Sir  Edward  Codrhngton ;  and  his  civil  law  not  wboily  thrown 
away  upon  you,  Mr.  Attorney,  as  Lord  Eidon  delighted,  and  Sir  Nicho* 
las  dislikes,  to  term  you. 

The  fine  arts  amongst  us  are,  however,  worse  ofi*,  I  fe^,  or  at  leasl 
the  professors  of  them,  if  we  may  judge  of  poor  Haydon ;  but  I  must 
say  that  I  really  think  he  has  been  most  deservedly  treated.  In  a 
number  of  the  ''  Literary  Gazette"  of  last  year,  is  the  ibllawing  acr- 
count  of  a  transaction,  which  with  whatever  levity  and  coolness  it  majF 
be  narrated,  wdtfld  in  better  times  have  made  us  shudder  virith  fear 
and  disgust  in  its  perusal.  Unwillingly  I  copy  it.  "  Lord  MoJgrave'a 
fine  and  spirited  picture  of  '  Haydon's  Assassination  of  L.  Pentatus' 
has  been  engraved.  Well  it  might  be!"  Who  the  unfortunate  Mr.  L« 
Dentatus  was,  I  know  not.  The  Newgate  Calendar  gives  me  no  infor^ 
mation.  It  does  not  even  appear  that  a  coroner's  inquest  was  sum« 
moned  to  sit  on  the  body  of  the  wretched  man;  or  that  justice  was 
invoked  against  his  murderer. 

The  next  advertisement  I  meet  with  ia  in  the  Times  Newspaper  of 
the  18th  of  March  last ;  and  it  excited  in  me  no  less  astonishment  than 
delight.  I  must  lay  tliat  as  fir  as  his  general  policy  is  concerned,  I 
have  little  to  admite  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  but,  if  he  reduce  the 
expenses  of  Government,  he  will  deserve  better  of  his  country  than 
even  at  the  battle  6f  Waterloo.  With  the  best  intentions,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  his  prgodices  might  lead  him  to  spare  the  army  in  the 
execution  of  his  promised  measures  of  reform ;  it  was  therefore  the  more 
'*  refivshing"  to  read,  in  right  prominent  and  most  distinguished  cha- 
racters, **  His  Majesty's  Regiment  of  Royal  HorsC'^Gitarda  to  be  sold*" 
There  was  something  that  fi^llowed  about  horaea  certainly^  but  I  wap 
too  much  gratified  with  the  principal  fiict  aonotcoeed  to  enter  into  the 
details.  Now,  this  is  certainly  doing  the  businesa  effisotual^.  No  puSV 
no  ostentation,  no  answering  **  the  noMe  Lord  on  the  opposite  side  with 
an  assurance  that  his  Majesty's  Govemmetit  haa.edop£s4  measures*'' 
and  alt  that  stufi'we  have  heard  the  last  thirty  years ;  but  here  they  are 
brought  at  once  to  the  hammer  and  knocked  oae  the  head — "  going, 
g<>i°gf  gonef*  and  one  scratch  of  the  pen  eraste  them  for  ever  from  the 
Army  List,  and  relieves  the  country  of  their  charge.  Then  there's  the 
perfect  impartiality  of  the  thing.  It  is  noc  the  ez^cinguishment  of  some 
miserable  skeleton  of  a  wasted  West  India  corbs,  or,  a  regimentso  com-, 
plebty  what  is  termed  cracked,  that  it  wiH  no  longer  hokl  together,  but 
the  Blues,  the  King's  favourite  corps— colonel,  kettle-drums,  and  all- 
all  off*  at  a  swoop.     Besides,  in  the  way  of  economy,  what  an  admirable 
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expedient !  Had  they  be^  reduced  in  the  old-fashiened  way,  there 
would  have  been  a  pension  for  one,  half-pay  for  others,  a  job-sale  of 
horses  and  equipments,  producing  one  and  a  quarter  per  cent  on  their 
real  value ;  but  here  they  are  despatched  in  the  lump ;  sold,  turned 
over  to  the  best  bidder,  Rothschild^  King  Ferdinand,  the  Prince  of 
Hesse  Hombourg,  or  whoever  he  may  be ;  we  pocketing  the  purchase- 
money,  and  getting  rid  of  all  charges,  military  or  civil,  at  once.  They 
are  a  fine  body  of  men,  I  must  say,  these  same  Blues,  if  they  be  not 
yet  sold ;  but  we  must  not  gratify  our  taste  at  the  expense  of  our  ho- 
nesty :  we  must  first  pay  our  debts.  Your  Grace's  conduct  will  call  for 
the  gratitude  of  the  present  and  all  future  generations. 

In  natural  history  I  always  deemed  we  had  yet  much  to  learn,  and 
the  recent  expeditions  to  Africa,  the  Pole,  and  the  New  American 
States,  have  fuUv  confirmed  me  in  the  idea.  I  have  ever  read  the  ac- 
count of  the  mole  with  interest,  and  foolishly  enough  deemed  myself 
somewhat  acquainted  with  its  form,  qualities,  and  attributes ;  but  we 
are  just  as  blind  as  the  animal  itself  has  been  said  to  be,  and  I  do  think 
Mr.  Lloyd,  the  hat-maker,  should  have  commanded  more  attention  for 
his  extraordinary  discoveries  than  he  yet  seems  to  have  done ;  but  as 
the  Royal  Society  has  had  a  complete  clearing  out, — president,  secreta- 
ries, and  all, — let  us  hope  he  wiU  yet  be  duly  noticed  in  the  '*  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,"  and  that  the  jealousy  and  unfairness  once  displayed 
to  John  Dundas  Cochrane  may  not  exist  to  the  unworthy  prejudice  of 
Mr.  Lloyd.  '*  Lloyd's  napped  beaver-hats :"  be  patient,  and  you  shall 
have  it,  "  like  a  mole's  back  with  consolidated  cork  linings."  How  beau- 
tifully has  Nature  provided  for  the  wants  of  this  creature ;  how  admira- 
bly the  effect  of  any  Thames-tunnel  affair,  in  its  process  of  mining,  is 
guarded  against  by  a  contrivance  so  simple  and  at  the  same  time  so 
natural.  A  mole's  back  with  '^  consolidated  cork  linings ;" — not  like 
other  consols,  sinking  in  times  of  peril  and  of  danger ;  but  here  the 
greater  the  danger  the  higher  they  rise.  Oh !  Mr.  Goulburn,  pray 
think  of  it !  for  if  ever  your  consols  had  need  of  cork  linings,  they  will 
shortly  have,  I  assure  you.  Indeed,  Mr.  Lloyd  is  a  highly  meritorious 
man. 

Mercantile  phraseology  has  often  furnished  us  amusement  in  novels  and 
on  the  stage ;  but  people  often  laugh  at  that  they  do  not  understand. 
Perhaps  I  am  myself  in  ''  such  a  case,"  when  I  read  in  "The Tiroes"  the 
following  extri^ordinary  notice — "  Wanted  a  situation  in  a  desk."  There 
is  no  accounting  for  tastes,  certainly :  but  here  is  another — "  Wanted 
in  a  counting-house,  a  lad  of  fifteen,  ^  well  grounded'  in  arithmetic." 
I  should  have  scarcely  thought  it  worth  advertising  about,  for  there  are 
enough  to  be  had.  Take  half  the  University  of  Oxford,  two- thirds  of 
the  Commons,  and  all  the  Peers,  and  if  you  do  not  find  them  all 
^'  aground*'  as  to  Cocker,  as  ^'  well  grounded,"  as  the  advertisement  has 
it,  as  heart  can  wish,  I'll  give  my  head. 

Man  has  been  designated  a  cooking  animal ;  but  since  we  have  been 
blessed  with  the  theory  of  a  Kitchiner,  and  the  practical  exertions  of 
an  Ude,  I  should  have  rather  deemed  him,  what  would  be  more  to  the 
purpose,  an  eating  animal.  Experience,  however,  only  serves  to  de* 
monstrate  our  ignorance — Sir  William  Curtis  has  a  rival  he  hardly 
dreamed  of;  and  we  who  have  so  lately  trembled  at  the  idea  of  Turkey 
being  a  honne^bouche  for  Nic.  may  now  more  justly  tremble  for  our- 
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Selves  in  regard  to  a  turkey :  but  bere  it  is,  ^  Staflbrdsbire  Bill— cram- 
mer of  turkeys — makes  them  eat  any  thing."  Heaven  help  ns !  If 
that  18  not  a  crammer,  we  are  badly  on  indeed !  but  ere  it  comes  to  our 
turns  with  these  very  Catholic  gluttons,  do,  Mr.  Peel,  persuade  them 
to  try  at  the  National  Debt,  or  Wflmot  Horton's  Emigration  Report,  or 
Lord  Palmerston's  reductions,  or  Lord  ^lenborough's  wit — ^if  they  can 
swallow  any  one  of  these  things,  then  we  shall  fairly  give  m  and  own 
that  StafRnrdsbire  Bill  is  not  a  bit  of  a  crammer,  or  the  first  crammer, 
in  or  out  of  Parliament,  whichever  he  prefers. 

Qow  delicious  is  the  style  of  George  Robins  in  his  advertisements ! 
how  flowery  his  language !  how  rich,  copious,  and  luxuriant  his  de- 
scriptions ! — '*  A  mansion  seated,**  not  standing  like  vulgar  mansions, 
but  "  seated  on  a  beautiful  lawn" — the  lawn  is  thus  identified  with  the 
house — a  sort  of  cottage-chair  for  the  mansion  to  repose  in  (they  must 
be  sadly  off  for  cellar-room) ;  "  adorned  by  luxuriant  cedar-trees,  plan- 
tations, and  shrubberies."  Pretty!  '^  Kitchen-garden,  walled  and 
clothed  with  the  choicest  fruit-trees — stocked,  cropped,  and  planted." 
Stocked,  clothed,  and  cropped,  what  can  one  desire  more,  but  that  it 
had  been  in  Ireland,  where  the  Croppies  want  stockings  and  clothing 
sadly  ?  Then,  **  the  premises  are  in  *  excellent  and  very  complete  or- 
der.'" Mathews's  Frenchman,  with  his  ''excellent,  pretty-well,"  is 
scarcely  inferior.  In  another  advertisement,  the  anti-Johnsonian  auc- 
tioneer, speaking  of  an  estate,  informs  us  '^  that  there  is  a  very  gentle- 
manly villa  upon  it."  Really!  I  know  some  members  of  Parliament 
it  would  suit  admirably,  as  they  then  might  boast  of  possessing  some- 
thing *'  gentlemanly."  Why  did  not  Mr.  Robins  add  '*  pectdiarly  well 
adapted  for  Government  Secretaries  returning  from  our  colonies,  Tre<i- 
snry  Clerks,  Custom-house  Officers,  or  Police  Magistrates  ?"  But  I 
think  the  condescending  courtesy  of  the  Auctioneer  yet  better  than  his 
style,  as  I  read  ''  Mr.  Robins  has  great  pleasure  in  submitting  this 
Church  Preferment  to  the  attention  of  the  public.*'  He  may  have  what 
{Measure  he  likes,  but  I  am  sure  the  Beresfords,  and  a  hundred  others, 
would  have  still  greater  pleasure  in  "submitting"  to  any  *'  church  pre- 
ferment" the  Government,  or  Mr.  Robins,  may  please  to  inflict  upon 
them. 

*'  But  in  this  free  country,"  as  Sheridan  observes,  God  forbid  that  style 
shoald  be  confined  to  the  "stylish"  of  the  land,  and  that  the  lower 
orders  should  not  assert  their  rights  to  it.  I  am  really  glad  to  see  that 
even  the  butchers,  in  their  announcement  of  an  intended  meeting  to 
oppose  the  construction  of  Abattoirs,  have  most  properly  put  in  their 
eiaira  to  it.  *'  All  butchers  interested  in  the  killing  cattle,  sheep,"  &c. 
**  Killing"  indeed!  and  how  interesting!  We  used  to  sympathise  with 
the  riieep,  but  now,  like  the  first  Lord  Clive's,  our  affections  are  enrolled 
on  the  side  of  the  butchers.  Then,  with  what  contempt  we  used  to  regard 
dustnoen  and  scavengers !  who  would  have  ever  thought  one  of  that 
tribe  would  have  attained  the  honours  of  Chancery  ?  ''  The  Creditors 
of  James  Gardiner,  late  of  Paddington  Wharf,  Scavenger  and  Dusu 
man,"  are  summoned  to  appear  "  before  Master  Trower  to  prove  their 
debu."  "  This  is  much  by  the  father !"  as  Lancelot  Gobbo  would  say; 
but  really^  after  butchers,  scavengers^  and  dustmen,  we  had  better  re- 
sort to  the  perfumes  and  cosmetics  of  Mr.  Rowland — let  us  apply  to  his 
Kalydor,  "  the  vital  sustainment  of  female  loveliness,"  as  the  ingenious 
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inventor  has  it.  After  that,  Mn  Gbarlef 'P|iiUip«»  ,jou  can  •<»rcely 
show  your  head—-"  French  "  is  nothing  to  it« 

The  treatment  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  (th^  slaves  of  the  Protestants, 
O'Connell  terms  them,)  and  the  want  of  toleratioift '  In  their  masters,  if 
justly  reproached  to  us  as  a  nation,  is  contradicted  in  very  many  indi* 
vidual  instances,  one  of  whieh  may  b^  found  in  th^  Chronicle  of  the 
Idth  of  February,  wherein  is  the  following  advertisement :  "  Servant  of 
all  work  wanted  in  a  Protestant's  family."  One  would  rather  suppose, 
after  the  annunciatioo  of  the  family's  religious  character,  a  Papist 
would  be  the  last  person  who  should  apply,  but  no  such  thing :  *^  she 
must  be  a  Roman  Catholic ;"  but  that  is  not  all,  "  and  be  able  to  give 
a  reference,"  not  to  her  last  place,  but  **  to  a  priest  of  her  church ;" 
and  that  not  as  to  her  qualifications  in  trundling,  scrubbing,  grate  po- 
lishing, and  other  lay  occupations,  but  "  as  to  the  strict  performance  of 
all  her  religious  duties,"  mass,  vespers  and  all,  "  particularly  confes- 
sions." Really,  Mr.  Peel,  what  do  you  think  of  these  Catholic  securi- 
ties 1  the  Veto  here  is  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Protestant  interest,  and  in 
favour  of  the  Catholics.  Now  if  this  be  not  the  most  tolerant  Protes- 
tant family  we  have  ever  heard  of,  then  Mr.  Fyler,  the  ribband  man, 
is  not  a  wit ;  the  Duke  is  not  minister,  and  his  brother,  the  Marquis, 
not  out  of  favour.  But  this  is  not  all,  for  so  careful  is  the  family  about 
the  religious  observances  of  the  proposed  "  servant  of  all  work,"  that 
there  comes  a  postscript,  "  A  Catholic  chapel  is  in  the  neighbourhood." 
Really,  without  "  the  family*'  had  hired  a  Jesuit  as  chaplain  to  the  lady 
of  all  work,  I  cannot  see  what  more  could  have  been  done ;  and  they 
might  have  imported  one  from  France  cheap  just  now,  since  M.  de 
Villele  has  gone  out,  and  Royer  CoUard  has  assumed  his  functions. 

That  the  King  never  dies  is  a  roost  constittttional  axiom,  and  that  our 
present  Monarch  may  long  live  is  the  prajper  of  aU  his  subjects.  I  was 
therefore  much  horrified,  some  years  since,  in  observing  on  an  Under- 
taker's sign,  near  Russell  Place,  the  announcement  of  his  being  "  coffin- 
maker  to  his  Majesty  and  all  the  Roy^  Family."  It  has,  I  believe, 
since  been  taken  down ;  and  this  lie  in  law,  this  illegal  fiction,  happily 
expunged.  *'  Tiffin,  Bug-destroyer  to  his  Majesty,"  if  he  profess  an 
indeh'cate,  at  least  it  is  an  useful  and  lawful  occupation ;  but  if  he  hold 
a  place  by  patent,  I  would  advise  an  action  against  Thomas,  the  inven- 
tor of  the  patent  brass  bedsteads  in  Long-acre,  ere  his  Majesty  patro- 
nize tlie  same. 

The  foreign  journals  ai&rd  little  of  the  entertainment  to  be  derived 
from  the  notices  in  English  papers;  but  in  the  rage  for  new  newspapers 
in  London,  I  see  one  referred  to  by  a  German  paper,  of  which  I  was  not 
before  aware.  Speaking  of  M.  Rabbe's  "  Histoire  d' Alexandre  de 
Riissie,"  it  reports  .that  the  English  journal,  '*  The  Times,"  had  most 
unjustly  calumniated  the  German  Universities ;  but  its  representations 
had  been  admirably  refuted  by  that  excellent  London  paper  *'  The  Op- 
position'aBlatt!" 
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Lettse  X. 

In  my  last  1  gave  you  sDine  aceoant  of  the  desirable  country  connecting 
Bathurst  on  the  north  with  Hunter's  River,  by  Mudg]^»  Daby,  Pylong,  &c. ; 
we  will  now,  if  you  please,  take  a  short  trip  to  the  south  of  Bathurst,  up 
Campbell's  River,  it  is  the  junction  of  this  with  the  Fish  lUver  which 
forms  the  great  and  interestiny^  river  Macquarie. 

We  were  rather  late  in  starting  from  the  pseudo-town  of  Bathurst,  having 
been  detained  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  new  dnw  for  one  of  our  horses, 
as  well  as  »  heavy  but  welcome  storm  of  rain.  Our  time  was  not,  however, 
altogether  lost,  as  we  were  entertained  with  an  excellent  dinner,  &c.  by  my 
worthy  and  intelligent  friend  M.  It  was  here  1  tasted,  for  the  first  time,  a 
bottle  of  excellent  Bathurst  ale,  superior  to  any  tMeff  of  the  kind  made  in 
Sydney,  and  quite  equal  to  that  brewed  in  Hobart  Totm,  which  I  consider 
is  no  small  praise.  I  don't  know  the  name  of  the  Bathurst  brewer,  but  I 
would  caution  him  against  the  druggist's  shop ;  the  excellent  barley  and 
hops  of  his  neiglibourhood  requiring  no  assistance  from  Quassia  or  Cpculus 
Indicus.  In  a  fine  grain  country  like  Bathurst,  no  settler  should  be  without 
a  cask  of  home-brewed ;  this  would  materially  abate  that  restless  desire  for 
ardent  spirits,  which  runs  through  the  working  population,  and  which  sup- 
ports in  this  part  of  the  country  one  licensed  puolican,  and  about  ten  unli- 
censed ones,  to  the  great  loss  and  annoy anoe ot  tlM  respeoteble  settlers;  and 
which  they  can  only  hope  to  see  aboliriied  by  the  oenstant  vigilance  of  a  per- 
manent Police  Magistrate. 

As  we  mounted  our  horses,  I  oobM  not  helj^  faking  another  and  last  look 
at  the  gentle  Macquarie,  which  murmured  at  our  feet,  and  which  excites  so 
much  interest  from  its  unknown  terminntion. 

"  Flow  on,  tbov  shiniug  river. 
But,  ere  thou  reach  the  sea, 
Pray  tell  us,  sbaM  we  ever 
Know  What  bceoiaes  of  thee  ?*' 

We  galloped  across  the  Government  farm  and  the  beoutifal  and  clear  coun- 
try called  Queen  Charlotte's  Valley,  for  about  ilYe  or  six  miles,  when,  getting 
into  the  forest  country,  we  soon  arrived  at  the  ford  over  Campbell's  River, 
and  stopped  for  the  night  at  Mitchell's  Plains.  On  the  return  of  daylight, 
this  beautiful  little  spot  showed  to  the  greatest  advanti^e :  the  placid  and 
peaceful  lake  at  the  Wtom,  covered  wi£  wild-fowl,  not  ^ing  the  least  pro- 
minent feature  in  the  view.  Fine  as  a  New  South  Wales  morning  is  in 
general,  a  Bathurst  sunrise  cannot  be  surpassed  in  summer-time.  A  strong 
breese  comes  off  the  mountains  during  the  night,  and  refreshes  the  open 
plains  with  the  most  agreeable  cooineas.  The  wheat  lalids  in  this  disUict, 
although  not  extensive,  are  highly  productive.  1  saw  twenty-eight  stalks, 
the  produce  of  a  single  srain  -  and  a  settler  assured  me,  last  season  he  had 
thrashed  fifty-eight  bu»iels  from  five  pecks  of  seed  wheat !  Our  horses 
having  wandered  off  the  fam  daring  the  n%ht,  a  constant  misenr  in  this  un- 
incloeed  country,  we  were  compelled  te  hah  nntii  they  were  found,  which 
was  not  until  late  in  the  day,  they  having  gone  on  a  visit  to  the  Government 
mares,  some  eight  or  nine  miles.  This  prevented  us  seeing  George's  Plains  ; 
a  very  rich,  and,  as  Iwas  told,  beautiful  tract  of  country  on  the  west  side  of 
the  CampbelL  This  is  an  interesting  river,  and  runs  through  a  hilly,  thinly 
timbered,  sheep  country.  There  are  few  resident  settlers,  the  good  spots 
being  occupied  as  stations,  and  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  stock  living  the 
life  of  Dutch  cattle-boors,  in  the  remote  districts  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
We  slept  or  rather  stopped  at  one  of  these  craals,  as  the^  might  be  called, 
at  the  head  of  Campbell  s  River ;  the  owner  of  which  carried  his  hospitality 
too  far,  by  refusing  to  go  to  bed  the  whole  night.  Between  twelve  and  one 
o*clock,  at  midnight,  we  were  suqmsed  at  the  arrival  of  two  friends,  on 
horseback,  who  had  lost  themselves  in  crossing  the  country,  and,  although 
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well  oMMinted,  had  been  five  or  six  houn  in  oominf  a  doxen  mfles.  Th^ 
had  lost  themselves  in  a  place  called  '  Dead  Man*8  Valley/  whieli  otitained 
its  horrid  name  from  five  of  Mr.  '  men,  several  years  ago^  beinr  at- 

tadced  here  by  the  blM^  natives,  aad  murdered,  mangled,  and  scefped. 
Lord  Byron  somewhere  says — 

"  There  i»  a  plessare  in  the  pathless  weods"*- 

but  we  settlers  know  better ;  and,  having  tried  both,  prefer  the  turnpike- 
road.  When  we  came  to  look  about  us  in  the  morning,  for  it  was  dark  when 
we  got  in  the  preceding  night,  we  could  not  see  our  hands  before  us  for  the 
fog,  and  it  was  so  excessively  cold  that  we  could  scarcely  be  induced  to  leave 
the  itre.  This  was  in  the  height  of  summer,  the  month  of  February.  The 
fog  dispersed  about  eight  o'clock,  and  we  saw  we  were  getting  again  into  the 
moantains;  vast  lofty  hills,  and  narrow  slips  of  valley  of  small  extent, 
thoiigli  fertile,  fbrming  the  character  of  this  highland  district.  The  cattle 
whidi  one  of  our  party  had  purchased,  and  expected  to  see  here^  were  aJI 
out  dispersed  towards  Balubula,  and  the  banks  of  the  Lachlan,  and  could 
not  be  seen  without  many  days  labour  and  loss  of  time.  The  style  of  coun- 
try and  of  hving,  in  this  distant  region,  having  no  particular  attractions,  and 
not  being  provided  for  bushing  it  in  these  early  frosts,  we  made  up  our 
ndnds  to  return. 

Near  the  head  of  Campbell's  River,  in  the  direction  of  the  Lachlan,  there 
is  a  amaH  part  of  the  country  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Wild  Horse.'* 
When  the  Commissioner  travelled  from  Bathurst  to  Argyle,  in  October 
1920,  one  of  the  baggage  horses  was  so  much  hurt  as  to  be  rendered  useless^ 
and  after  distributing  his  load  among  the  other  horses,  he  was  let  loose  and 
abandoned,  and  the  travelling  party  proceeded  on  their  journey.  The  horsa 
recovered,  and  may  now  be  seen  in  tne  same  place  where  he  was  abandoned^ 
fat  and  sleeky,  though  perfectly  wild,  with  his  tail  sweeping^  the  ground  in 
the  most  majestic  manner.  He  is  thought  never  to  leave  his  little  domain^ 
of  about  two  miles  diameter,  which  is  the  cause,  no  doubt,  of  his  excellent 
condition,  as  he  has  been  constantly  seen  by  different  parties,  and  always 
near  the  same  spot.  He  gallops  off  at  the  sight  of  man  or  horse,  and  prel&rs 
his  freedom  to  all  the  trappings  of  civilization. 

It  Is  here,  in  this  bleak  and  distant  country,  that  cattle-stealing  has  flou- 
rished, undetected,  and  unknown ;  and  where  it  has  become  a  sudden  source 
of  weaJth  to  the  most  undeserving  and  obscure  persons.  Thinly  scattered 
owr  a  wide  and  difficult  country,  uie  entire  population  has  hitherto  only  con- 
astedof  men  in  charge  of  great  herds  of  cattle,  seldom  visited  by  the  owners; 
and  with  no  leaven  of  respectable  residents  to  keep  them  in  check,  these, 
flfeodcmeii  have  Hved  hail-fellow-well-met  with  each  other,  in  the  utmost 
gaiety,  nMh  in  the  idle  and  solitary  vacancy  of  a  herdsman's  life,  some  of 
them  have  deserted  their  companions,  and  evinced  a  love  of  letters  quite  re- 
markable. A  predilection  for  such  studies,  you  wiH  say,  has  frequently  sig- 
nalized the  pastoral  Hfe ;  but  don't  be  deceived,  it  is  not  a  Fergussooy  a 
Bums,  or  an  Ettrick  Shepherd,  that  we  can  boast  of  in  our  remote  pastures 
af  the  Source  of  the  Lachlan.  If  we  have  any  Helicon,  it  is,  I  think,  nearer 
the  capHaf.  The  learned  leisure  and  studies  of  these  Bathurst  stockmen,  of 
whiieb  it  may  be  truly  said,  "  non  Impediunt  foris — ^peregrinantur,  rustican- 
tor,"  is  confined  to  the  alphabet,  and  all  their  research  and  ingenuity  is  how 
to  idter  the  brand  marks  on  their  neighbour's  property.  A  bit  of  iron-hoop, 
made  hot,  and  apnlied  to  a  cow  s  side,  soon  alters  a  C  er  a  G  into  an  O  or  a 
Q  ^  and  while  a  B,  an  M,  a  W,  and  R,  oppose  considerable  difBculties,  and 
exdtethe  highest  flight  of  genius,  an  easy  eosquest  is  gained  over  your  F's, 
your  Ts,  L's,  O's,  Fs,  T's,  and  Vs. 

Tkud  are  bits  of  old  iron  tortured  in  the  kitchen  fire  to  effect  their  guilty 
purposes ;  it  is  the  only  precious  metal,  in  the  eyes  of  these  deluded  men, 
at  all  essential  in  acquiring  their  iU-got  wealth.  Another  plan,  with  thoee 
cattle^-stealers,  is  to  drive  awav  from  their  pastures  any  cows  nearly  ready  to 
calve ;  aad,  as  soon  ae  the  calf  is  tw(»  montha  old,  to  return  the  mother  baek 
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'••■•'        .".i     .       .> ; ,  h.i»  I  isiw 

Gnilnirnt&m  finm.GMBBbeas  Bivw,  ire  paa0e4 tiwugti  ftibi? ffcmu^fx 
which  lirt<wiiift9r  DP0?od  00  fiitol  to  IImb  shee^  ^mW7i»  tw^e,.gf;4#W> 
I'tiioMrtad  hsvinc  died  in  the  oourw  ^  the  teaaoiu  line  ye^r  18S^  if^  j^*- 
<ii«adhr.»0t.  llie  xmiiu  of  January  and  March  had  heen  veryinjiuriimy 
•lon^iBf  up  the  public  reads,  hrenkimc  down  bridffea^  and  producing  ^podb. 
•1>!heae  vams  had  aatarafted  the  ground  all  over  the  colony,  both  ^^flfeVft^ 
loir,  and  when  they  had  suhaidM,  left  the  country  about  Campt^nVftir^ 
fujl  of  qiringa,  the  coufae  of  which  may  be  traced  down  the  hollows  by.  Iwg 
▼erdant  stripe  of  rank  grass,  not  many  yards  wide.  These  waters  afterwards 
stagnate,  producing  a  rank  and  dangerous  vegetation.  If  the  sheep  are  suf- 
teed  to  feed  near  these  ribbons  of  ffrassi  their  liven  become  rapidly  f??y»asyf 
and  full  of  small  flat  anialals  caUed  flounders,  and  the  sheep  genera%  die 
•C  Some  dieep  I  saw  opened  had  very  unsouud  liversy  and  in  oncu  in  par- 
tieular,  I  think  1  counted  sixty  or  seventy  of  these  animals  all  alive,  about 
the  size  of  a  sixpence.  The  gall  also  swells  to  a  greait  size,  and  the  heart 
and  intestinal  parts  assome  a  whiteness  and  wateriness,  denotin«r  the  Jbigh- 
^est  stags  of  the  diaaaoo.  This  is  the  rot ;  which  it  is  hardier  poss&e  to  cure, 
and  wmeh  Ib  sure  to  be  the  result  of  depasturing  flocks  in  flooded  lands, 
especiaUy  when  flooded  in  summer,  the  sheep  fflling  themselves  with  the 
-'praMaiuie  and  onsuhstantial  ms8es»  the  rapid  growth  of  heat  and  moisture, 
'llie  odebrated  Ms.  Bakewell  made  a  practice  always  to  rot  his  fat  ewes 
•prei^ious  towelling  them,  on  purpose  that  thev  should  be  sla^ightered  by  the 
•vateher,  and  not  giet  into  the  lumds  of  other  breeders^  This  was  simply  ef- 
fected by  ^wflowing  his  meadows  in  summer-tkne;  and,  when  in  autumn 
the  water  was  let  off,  the  sheep  were  let  in.  There. is  no.  reason  to  think 
Ms  morkalitf  among  the  sheep  at  Bathurst  will  occur  agaii)^  after  the  dearly 
tosglit  eatpeviene^  of  last  winter.  There  will  no  doubt  be  some  deaths  as 
•  «oeii  flis  the  frasto  set  in  severely ;  but  it  will  be  chiefly  a^ong  those  sheep 
whjdi,  though  infected,  escaped  bj  reason  of  the  present  iry  summer. 
*  I  htore  heen  asked  viiich  is  the  finest  countiry,  Mthurst  or  Hunter's  fiiver. 
Tili  we  can  say  to  the  Blue  Mountainsj  '*  Be  thou  remored  and  cast  into  ^e 
nlldM  of  theses,"  there  is  no  difficulty  in  answering  this  question.  The  mquj^- 
tain.4road,  though  as  smooth  as  ice,  will  always  be  what  it  ii,  in  point  of  eley^ 
tion,  barrennesB,  and  extent.  No  doubt,  when  you  are  there  it  is  a  desirable 
and  beautiful  country,  andbetter  adapted  to  the  feeding  of  sheep  than  die  lower 
parts  of  Hunter's  River ;  but  to  pay  twenty  pounds  sterling  per  ton  earrii^ 
to  Bathurst,  on  such  articles  as  salt,  iron,  fwgar,  household  lumiture,  &c.  is 
much  agahist  it.  The  one,  as  I  said  before,  is  the  Milanese,  this  is  the  Tyrol: 
and  every  year  the  cbntrast  will  become  greater.  That  population  will  flouriah 
most  in  the  fertile  and  accessible  parts  oi  the  colony,  is  amply  proved  by  the 
>  pre^tot  well-peopled  districte  of  Morpeth  and  St.  Patrick's  Phuns ;  though  not 
settled  hslf  the  time  that  Bathurst  has  been,  the  number  of  inhabitanta  on 
these  two  Hipots  is  Uready  hurgsr  than  the  entire  population  of  Bathurst. 

'The  Rivei*  Honter,  though  so  forbidding  at  its  mouth,  and  as  far  up  as 
i«hte>water  eiki|jfaiue8>nlt>  ahOva  afterwards  that  we  must  not  judge  by  ^xst 
•aputoranoB8»  'Frdm  M.  mat  eirt«nt,  eausellent  natural  pastures,  .fmitfiil 
'SOU,  gottd  wiiter,.'delig)itAil  climate,  easy  travelling,  picturesque  ssenery^/^, 
■  coal,  eedar^  buinUnjf  timber;  bud  three  navigable  rivers,  Hunl^'s  Riv§x  will 
he  the  garden  of  New  South  Wale& 

If  four  years  hsvie  product  so  much,  what  will  forty  ?    Afler  seeiAg  Qa- 
thurst  and  Vite  Ditfmto'a  Lead,  commend  me  to  a  fiann  at  Hunter's.  Bayer. 
'^  Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  1  see, 

Mf  heart' uatravelt'd  feodly  turns  to  thee."  .     . 

'     ,^       •  ,      X.  Y.Z.. 

Lbtter  XL 

JOU&KAL   of   AN   EXCVRStOM    TO  BRISBAMB   WATBBS.  :. 

Sunday,  eight  o'clock  a.  m.  started  from  the  King's  VHiarf,  in  a  water- 
man's boat,  for  Manly  Beach,  the  head  of  the  north  harbour  of  Port  Jackson,  a 
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bread  and^  cheese^  a  couple  of  bottles  of  Cognac,  wita  rhiiH^irfyli ^_ 

lifted  antL  bOflfto  dur  ttoatth,  with  coats  aoroasour  amsi,  te  tfaa  SontbrtHead 
of  iBroken'  "A^y,  iStiroxif;li  the  bush.    After  rather  a  difficult  patb  of  ttrdmUea 
^  fbanfd,  by' the  to$^  of  the  surf,  that  ire  were  near  the  coast,  whea>tlle 
tild^  gettih^  thinner,  all  of  a  sudden  we  found  ourselves  on  a  fine  asiidy 
^aijti,  called  Cabbage  Tree  Beach^  with  a  Isgpon  at  the  north  end.  of  >i|t, 
running  out  with  great  rapidity  into  the  sea.    Here  we  were  obliged  toUake 
'Off  our  shoea  and  stockings  ana  walk  aoroes  the  water  up  a  little  higher  than 
inxt  knees.    The  head  laind  jutting  out  too  far  intone  sea,  we  were  conuoel- 
led  to  climb  over  the  top,  three  nuadred  feet  hish ;  but  the  view  of  Port 
^  Jackson  and  its  hundred  coves^  its  bold  and  fearful  heads,  with  the  coast  to 
'  the  north,  and  all  the  successive  beadles  and  promontories  we  had  to  pass, 
amply  reoaid  the  trouble  of  the  ascent.    We  soon  got  in  sight  of  Long  Reef, 
seven  miles,  which  appeared,  on  inspection,  to  be  a  very  superior  farm,  cob- 
siderlng  its  sandy  situation,  and  standing  very  happily  with  a  coaunanding 
sea-view^  both  north  and  south.    It  is  the  property  of  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Jenkins,  whose  improvements,  plenty,  and  hospitality,  evinced  him  a  fiir- 
mer  of  some  substance.    It  was  nearly  one  o'dodk  at  noon,  and  rather  singu- 
lar to  our  Sydne/notions  to  be  asked  if  we  would  have  a  cup  of  tea ;  we 
preferred  a  good  jSnglish  cheese  and  a  gkss  of  brandy  and  water,  and  after 
resting  ourselves,  resumed  our  journey,  which  lay  through  the  Narroby 
La£;obn,  a  most  beautiful  spot,  and  more  resembling  the  Imcea  of  Keswick 
and  Amble^de,  than  any  thing  we  had  seen   in  the   Coloi^«     There 
having  been  no  rain  for  three  months,  and  a  very  low  tide  at  the  time,  there 
was  no  occasion  to  take  off  more  than  our  shoes  and  stockings,  and  we  walked 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  through  the  water,  not  deeper  than  oar  Knees,  over  a  fine 
sand,  that  felt  so  velvety  to  our  naked  feet  tnat  we  almost  regretted  it  was 
not  broader.   Another  head-land,  as  usual,  succeeded  to  this  sand,  aaA  after 
asoendlnff  it,  we  turned  to  our  left  through  the  bosh  and  anrivted  $t  the  bead 
of  Pitt  .Water,  and  regaled  ourselves  at  the  farm  of  one  Gesvy*    Here  a 
Sydney  boat  was  at  andior,  and,  very  fortunately  for  ua,  had  no  objection  to 
accept  15s.  for  putting  us  across  to  Brisbane  Water.    This  b  not  the  usual 
place  fbr  crossing  the  Bay,  but  seven  miles  lower  down,  at  the  mouth  of  Pitt 
Water,  at  a  projecting  rock  called  Barren  Joiey ;  but  we  nreferred  the  boat 
and  the  smooth  placid  inlet,  at  sunset,  to  the  rocky  unpleasant  journey  fay 
land.    Pitt  Water  is  an  old  settlement,  although  it  has  very  scanty  signs 
of  cultivation.    The  few  spots  about  it  deared  are  mostly  for  the  rearing  of 
onions,  which,  on  account  of  the  rich  accumulation  of  sea  shell,  the  sou  is 
enabled  to  produce  in  great  perfection.    On  our  arrival  at  the  fisherman's 
hut,  the  usual  place  for  ferrying  passengers  across  Broken  Bay>  the  moon 
had  just  risen,  and  threw  an  agreeable  but  uncertain  light  over  the  broad 
expanse  of  water,  the  lofty  crag  of  Mount  EUiott,  the  entmoce  of  the 
River  Hawkesbury,  and  the  numerous  head^lands  about  the  buy,  wihidi 
caused  Captain  Cook  to  give  it  its  name  of  B]t>ken«    It, was  wett  we  were 
provided  with  a  boat,  for  the  fisherman  had  none^  which  niach  exdted  our 
surprise ;  and,  in  a  passage  of  so  mudi  importance^  so  much-danger  in  bad 
weather,  and  such  increasing  traffic  as  Broken.  Bav,  the  GrovenmieAt^  jve 
hope,  will  not  be  long  in  establishing  a  oompetent  bnd  safe  cMiVf  yanoe 
across  this  stormy  estuary.    From  the  Sou^  Head  to  the  North  is  eighteen 
miles,  almost  as  wide  as  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterraneali  between  Cribraltar 
andCeuta ;  and  yet  travellers  are  left  to  find  their  way  across  in  little  cockle- 
shells of  boats,  when  the  fishermen  think  proper,  and  at  a  raite  of  more  Uum 
Is.  per  mile  each  passenger*    The  inconveniendes  Ia  wUnter  must  sometimes 
be  serious ;  for  instead  of  finding  a  decent  or  co^vjoni^t  ferry-house,  it  is 
hard^  credible  that  human  beings  can  exist  in  such  perpetual  filth  and 
darkness,  as  in  the  fisherman's  hut  at  Broken  Bay.    Those  who  have  crossed 
the  Pentland  Frith,  and  had  the  happy  luck  of  being  weather-bound  a  week 
or  ten  days  at  the  Ferry-bouse  at  Houna,mig^t  be  able  ^to.make  a  com- 
parison ;  out  the  house  at  Houna  is  a  Shropshire  dairy  by  the  side  of  this 
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beastly  abode.  Cockroaches^  in  thousands,  were  Tnarchiiig  and  counter^ 
inarching  on  the  rushy  sides  of  the  dwelling,  and  oar  persons  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes were  literally  covered  with  them.  Fleas,  bugs,  and  mosqaitoes  were 
only  less  annoying  because  they  were  less  numerous.  In  vain  did  we  wish 
for  the  flood-tide  to  enable  us  to  cross  the  bay;  we  were  obliged  to  lig^t 
cigar  after  cigar  and  walk  about  outside  the  hut,  and  at  last  wrap  ourselves 
up  in  a  dirty  old  sail,  and  try  to  go  to  sleep  under  the  thwarts  of  our  boat  as 
she  lay  at  anchor  near  the  shore ;  but  it  was  nearly  impoesible'-lhe  mos- 
quitoes followed  us,  and  some  of  the  other  vermin  accompimied  us,  and  what 
with  their  buzzing  and  biting,  and  the  hardness,  dirt,  and  wetness  of  our 
bed,  it  was  merely  closing  Our  eyes  and  nothing  else.  At  last  the  tide  turn- 
ed and  the  moon  waned :  it  was  two  o'clock  m  the  morning ;  there  was  a 
^csh  chilliness  in  the  air ;  we  liffhted  another  cigar,  nulled  up  the  stone,  and 
rowed  away  ^m  this  abominable  hole.  The  old  fiimerman  nad  just  lost  his 
black  gin,  who  it  appeared  had  been  his  housekeeper  for  many  months,  and 
had  completely  left  ner  black  associates  for  his  company  and  hut.  I  blushed 
to  think  that  any  man,  bearing  the  name  of  Englishman,  should  form  a  cool, 
deliberate  connexion  with  a  nsmale  savage,  who  must  have  been  unlike  her  • 
race  if  she  had  ever  washed  herself,  if  sue  was  not  eaten  up  with  vermin, 
legs  ulcerated,  and  blotches  on  her  head,  and  in  manners  and  habits  every 
thinff  that  is  base  and  disgracefuL  Oh !  Mrs.  Fry,  I  exdaimed,  this  would 
not  have  been  the  case  but  for  your  system  of  recommending  female  con- 
victs to  be  kept  at  MiUbank,  instead  of  sending  them  to  New  South  Walesi 
But  for  your  unnatural  folly,  this  old  man  would  have  been  most  likely  a 
happv,  cleanly  and  creditable  husband,  with  every  thing  around  him  com- 
fortable and  tidy,  and  half  a  dozen  chubby  children  to  make  this  stage  in 
the  journey  pleasant  and  interesting.  As  it  was,  no  doubt  the  black  woman 
was  getting  more  civilized ;  but  the  white  man  was  approaching  the  savase 
state  of  indolence  and  filth.  But  enough — ^there  was  a  great  swell  across  the 
bay,  much  more  than  I  liked  for  our  little  boat,  though  the  two  men  pulling 
agreed  that  thev  had  never  seen  the  bay  so  smooth ;  this  was  annoying,  bat 
never  mind.  Mount  Elliott  seemed  to  recede  from  us  the  more  we  palled  r 
so  large  an  object,  it  was  seen  through  the  obscure  starlight  as  tf  c^ose  to  the 
boat,  and  yet  we  were  pulling  more  than  an  hour  before  it  was  abreast  of  us. 
The  tide  now  favoured  us,  and  the  rapid  rush  near  the  sand  rollers  of  Bris- 
bane Water  became  loader  and  louder;  and  passing  Lobster  Beach,  we  re- 
gretted the  indistinct  twilight  did  not  allow  us  to  make  out  more  than  the 
beautiful  outline  of  its  surrounding  hills.  The  morning  of  Monday  here 
broke  upon  us,  and  the  first  sisht  and  impression  made  by  this  enchanting 
spot  will  never  be  forgotten.  God  has  done  every  thing  for  you,  O  beau- 
tiful Lake  Brisbane !  man  nothing !  Nature  here  stiU  aasomes  her  sway  ; 
and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  stupendous  size  of  her  innumerable  trees,  years 
will  revolve  before  she  can  be  much  disturbed.  Twenty  clearing  gangs,  in 
twenty  years,  might  make  some  difference ;  but  the  forest  appearing  at  pre- 
sent as  everlasting  as  the  hills,  they  almost  mock  the  individuiQ,  whose 
feeble  axe  on  their  giant  sides  is  like  the  tickling  of  a  lady's  fan.  The  day, 
no  doubt,  must  come,  when  wealth  and  luxury  shall  have  converted  tins 
elegant  sheet  of  water  into  another  Geneva  or  Maggiore,  but  who  of  this 
generation  can  hope  to  live  to  see  it? 

We  refreshed  at  Anderson's,  both  outwardly  and  inwardly,  and  tried  to 
forget  our  want  of  sleep  by  a  walk  through  bis  m-een  com  and  fertile  beds 
of  onions ;  and  at  sunrise  tne  boat  left  us  in  CocUe  Creek,  and  we  made  the 
best  of  our  way  over  a  thickly-wooded  country  to  a  farm  on  the  sea-coast, 
called  Culcarone.  This  was  not  effected,  however,  without  some  tremendous 
hills ;  and  we  were  glad  to  get  a  peep  of  the  white  sea  throiL^h  Uie  trees,  to 
assure  us  there  voae  an  end  to  this  endless  burii.  A  bit  or  damper  and  a 
panikin  of  water  were  very  refreshing ;  and  we  would  fain  hare  stopped  and 
fished  at  Tudibarring  Lagoon,  but  want  of  time,  and  a  long  journey  before 
us,  compelled  us  to  go  on.  In  this,  and  all  the  other  lagoons  on  this  coast, 
Uie  fish  are  so  abundant  that  a  black  fellow,  with  a  seine,  can  load  a  bullock- 
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cart  alt  one  or  two  hauls^  and  it  fonns  *  owatant  food  for  tke  fanners  and 
their  pigs :  the  Mi  are  moetiy  bream  and  mullet ;  the  first  are  excellent 
eMag,  bat  the  last  are  thought  too  fat  and  rich :  we  did  not  taste  them. 
Tlie  sea  is  deli§phtful  after  eraergiog  from  these  black  forests ;  its  eternal 
aarf  o&  the  daisling  beach  commands  your  attention ;  and  the  breezy  cooU 
mm  at  mid-day>  even  in  the  height  of  summer^  with  the  variety  of  sea-shells 
and  medusas  washing  ashore,  and  the  white  skiff,  with  cedar  or  lime,  bound 
to  Port  Jackson,  m&^e  the  sea-coast  much  preforable  to  the  bush.  Before 
getting  to  Terrigal»  we  were  oompdled  to  cross  the  head-iand  of  Tudibar- 
ring,  a  (»«cipice  five  hundred  feet  high,  with  the  path  not  the  breadth  of 
yomr  sofis  at  tne  very  edge  of  the  abyss.  It  was  quite  nervous — as  the  rode 
rather  overhangs,  and  we  could  just  see  the  foamy  lather  of  the  dashing 
spray.  The  buicksmith's  shop  at  Sydney  Lighthouse  is  curious,  and  worth 
aaeing;  but  a  jump  down  Tudibarring  would  immortalize  any  Australian 
SappJEo,  more  than  any  lover's  leap  I  ever  saw.  The  hill  was  almost  dear 
of  trees,  ezoept  a  spedes  of  stunted  eucalytus,  which  were  growing  horizon- 
tally from  the  ground,  by  reason  of  the  constant  action  S  the  sea-winds. 
Lower  down  we  trod  upon  the  elegant  fringed  violet,  they  were  so  nume- 
raoa,  at  every  step.  JBy  the  time  we  got  to  the  bottom,  we  saw  there 
was  a  ver^  convenient,  sue  harbour  in  Terrigal  Bay,  for  large  boats  or  craft 
not  drawing  more  than  six  feet  water.  This  beach  is  very  rich  in  sheUs. 
The  heads  of  Lake  Macquarie,  or  the  name  it  is  better  known  by,  Reid's 
Mifltake,  were  in  full  view  as  we  came  down  the  hill ;  and  a  boat  was  fishing 
off  Bungaree's  Nora,  as  the  head-land  is  called.  A  very  successful  establishn 
ment  for  catching  and  drying  the  snapper  is  formed,  though  on  a  small 
aeale,  at  Terrigal ;  and  a  little  spot  has  been  indosed,  by  the  industry  of 
the  fishermen,  which  grows  excellent  potatoes  and  onions.  We  now  bade 
adieu  to  the  coast,  and  turned  again  mto  the  bush,  for  the  head  of  Erina 
Greek,  the  hospitable  retreat  of  the  magistrate  of  the  district.  And  a  bush, 
indeed,  it  turned  out  to  be.  It  was  the  thickest  brush  dther  of  us  had  ever 
seen.  Not  a  gleam  of  sunshine  ever  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  Terrigal  Bush. 
Not  Vallombrosa,  with  its  deepest  shades,  can  surpass  the  rich  gloom  of  this 
imperviooa  wood.  Trees  unknown  near  Sydney,  and  other  open  parts  of 
the  eoimtry,  here  flourish  in  all  their  tropical  luxuriance :  the  cabbage-tree, 
with  its  towering  stem  and  tufted  top ;  the  elegant  palm,  which  m£es  you 
foo(7  you  ace  in  the  West  Indies,  witn  its  umbrageous  and  lofty  foliage,  ex^ 
platniBg  at  <mce  the  compliment  and  honour  intended  by  that  description  of 
Christ's  entry  into  Jerusalem,  whidi  s^s,  *'  they  took  branches  of  palm- 
trees,  and  went  forth  to  meet  him."  llie  splendid  fern-tree,  and  the  gi- 
gantic lily,  here  also  seek  the  shade  in  the  deep  solitudes  of  the  thickest 
hradi ;  vines,  and  a  hundred  other  beautifol  and  strange  shrubs,  keep  them 
company  in  sudi  abundance  as  in  five  minutes  might  fill  the  herbals  of  all 
the  lovers  of  botany  in  the  Colony ;  here  particularly, 

'*  Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  fragrance  on  the  desert  air !" 

We  lost  our  path,  and  became  a  little  alarmed  till  it  was  found.  Evening 
was  approadiing;  our  provisions  were  gone :  the  servant  had  been  despatch- 
ed to  announce  us  aim  prepare  for  dinner,  and  the  struggling  through  the 
rich  luxuriant  vegetation  had  wearied  us  more  than  aU  toe  open  country ; 
we  were  neariy  exhausted;  the  freshest  of  our  party  was  despatdied  in  the 
right  direction,  according  to  the  sun,  while  we  rested  ourselves,  anxioudy 
watting  the  concerted  signal  of  '*  coo-ey,"  as  soon  as  the  path  was  found. 
Fortunately,  it  was  soon  discovered,  and  we  met  again  in  the  beaten  track, 
and  reclineid  by  the  side  of  a  gun^ling  brook,  at  the  entrance  of  the  brush, 
laughing  at  our  past  troubles.  We  would  not  own  to  be  tired  till  we  reached 
home,  inien  the  exceUent  fare  and  long  cork  soon  made  us  forget  Terri^ 
Bush.  A  neighbour  came  in  after  dinner,  and  we  agreed  to  breakfast  with 
1dm  the  following  morning;  and  after  one  more  dgar  and  a  glass  of  grog, 
iwt  being  able  toX»ep  our  eyes  any  longer  open,  we  finished  the  second  day. 
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'3^tmdap.^^Th%  beds  are  not  so  ff5od  in  the  biuk  mIo  tadhitt  an^r  bkinU 
yaace  an  ^m  beyond  daylight ;  thereforo^  we  vrere  (shaving 'at  «unri8iy<iiiid* 
weat  OT«r  the  fann ;  saw  the  fires  of  some  blade  natitev  and  went  to  chat 
to  them.    Th6y  had  ail  been  more  or  less  afHicted  by  the  late  •slekiieaBt: 
*'  Mcirri  bttdgel/'  was  the  plaintive  answer  of  one  of  them  to  'Oilr>inqwriciS 
how  he  was.    Murri  budgel,  very  sick,  could  not  apply  to  the  rest  of  tiie 
sable  group,  for  they  were  young  and  healthy,  and  plump  enoueh  to  make 
one  wonder  how  they  keep  themselves  in  such  good  condition.     We  arrived 
at  our  neighbour's  farm  just  as  the  steamer  and  stewed  fowls  were  taking  off 
the  fire ;  they  were  delicious,  and  would  not  have  disgraced  Beauvilliers  or 
Veri;  this,  with  eg^,  bacon,  and  excellent  tea,  eked  out  a  breakfast  for  us 
that  would  have  satisfied  a  Idng.    The  boat  had  been  in  readiness  aU  break- 
fast-time ;  and  it  was  no  sooner  finished  than  we  jumped  in,  and  rowed  down 
the  interesting  creek,  than  which,  perhaps,  there  is  hardly  any  thmg  in 
New  South  Wales  prettier.    IVrrived  at  the  broad  water,  the  faitns  of  6ne  or 
two  friends  underwent  our  scrutiny;  but  the  "  mutri  cobon  waddie"  wa*iiHi< 
universal  charaoter  of  them  all.    Twenty  Point  Pipers  seemed  to  offer  their 
green  hiUoeks  for  Italian  villas ;  and  certainly  there  never  was  a  lake  tluit 
presented  so  many  eligible  sites  for  building  on.    But  the  day»  I  am  afraid, 
is  hardly  yet  arrived,  uough,  to  an  industrious  hard-working  man,  one  would 
think  fifty  acres  of  rich  vegetable  mould,  within  six  hours'  water  carriage  of 
Sydney,  would  be  |>referable  to  five  hundred  any  where  elte,  not  having 
ws  aavantage.    Onions,  pumpkins,  melons,  and  potatoes  grow  in  the  great- 
est profosi<m ;  and  the  inadiaustible  body  of  seaF«hetts  aSnr  a  valmm  maH 
nure  for  generations  to  come.    It  is  difficult  to  believe  the  common  opinion 
that  these  shells  have  been  deposited  by  former  natives,  because  it  implies  a 
populousness  which  the  present  state  of  the  blacks  would  hardly  warrant. 
We  added  to  the  heap,  by  prevailing  on  our  blacks,  Charlewal  and  Dick,  to 
dive  for  mud  oysters,  and  when  roasted  at  the  bush  fire  they  were  excellent. 
Mr.  H— —  has  got  a  house  and  ofiices  that  would  be  complete  if  he  resided 
there;  but  absenteeism  is  the  crying  evil  of  this  Colony>  as  it  is  of  IrehuDtd. 
Aflber  rseting  ourselves  at  Nerrara,  we  made  the  best  ^  our  way  home  to 
dinner ;  but  the  best  of  our  way  was  very  bad,  as  we  crossed  the  lofty  fiu^ga 
of  Razor  Back,  a  ridge  eight  hundred  feet  high  between  the  two  creeks,  now 
and  then  getting  a  glimpse  of  water,  but  generally  immersed  in  the  forest, 
and  nothing  to  he  seen  but  rocks  above,  and  tops  of  trees  below.    A  great 
deal  of  fallen  timber,  of  the  largest  dimensions,  impeded  our  progress  home  ; 
but,  when  there,  we  enjoyed  our  rest  and  exceUent  dinner  quite  as  much  as 
the  day  before.    The  news  of  our  arrival  had  by  this  time  spread  Hbt  and 
wide;  and  several  blacks  from  neighbouring  tribes  had  collected  about  ths 
house,  fine  athletic,  fellows,  asking  tor  baoeo.    Some  of  them  had  come  from 
Wollembi.  and  others  farther,  fif^en  or  twenty  miles,  just  for  a  walk,  and 
had  brought  their  black  gins  with  them.    It  seems  they  are  very  constant 
with  theu*  gins;  the  marriage  ceremony  is,  however,  very  primitive  and 
simple :  the  lov«r,  seldom  going  farther  than  the  nearest  family,  approadies 
then?  drcle,  while  at  «ieak,  and  sitting  down  next  ''  the  lady  of  lus  love,'' 
ask^  hmr  if.  she  will  de^  •  witii  hka  that  night ;  she^  notiunj^  loth,  generally 
aos^rs  Yea^  and  l^e  wng  is  finished,  they  being  as  indissolubly  fixed  in 
holy  matrimony^  a^  .thqugh  they  had  received  the  benediction  of  mother 
church.     Infanticioe  is  tbo  common  among  the  black  women ;  they  will  not 
be  troubled  with  tne  rearing  of  children,  and  mostly  take  them  up  by  the 
beds  and  knodc  out'  their  braitis  against  a  stone.    We  were  amused  t^ber 
dinner  by  th&  throwing  of  the  BUmaring,  or  crooked  stiek.    There  seems  s 
sort  of  magie  in  it^  by  th»  cerUunfcy  of  their  making  it  oome  back  to  whereto 
they  stand,  however  forcibly  they  may  throw  it  from  them.    But  what  sur- 
prised us  most,  was  a  black  fellow  going  up  a  tall  tree,  to  the  height  of  six^ 
feet,  by  means  of  h>s  feet  and  hands  and  a  tomahawk.    The  tree  must  have 
been  twelve  feet  girth,  and  therefore  the  performance  resembled  fnore^e'* 
going  up  a  dead  wall,  than  any  notions  we  are  accustomed  to  of  climbing 
trees.    T  never  saw  any  thing  so  clever.    Nothing  but  hunger  could  have. 
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Uatjti  Hi*  HmBM  Amw  by  one  of  the  Buah  blacks,  who mo  nmcb  iShnaeter, 
honestei^aiidthiiiaer-tfwilheComblaekByirholiveonMi.  OrtcMnir'^^ 
kadgartDO,  grufca^  saakes,  goanaa,  wild-honef,  fern  roots,  and  banlon>'  Hmn 
the- employment  of  the  fiiit  r  wUle  oyatera  and  snappers  are  the  thingtiMedJ 
fitite  ike  last.  xTV.  2/ 


OLP  AQB. 


<<  Oh,  Sir,  yoa.aife  old. 
Nature  In  yoa  stands  on  the  tery  v«rge 
or  her  eonflne ;  yon  should  be  ruled,  and  led 
•    By  some  discretion.** — King  Lear. 

yOu^  ag^f  indeed r'  mettunks  I  hear.^  maidea  reader,  wbo  ba» 
psaaed  her  .-^th  year**  exclaim  with  an  indignant  toss  of  tbe  bead|iaBd. 
a  bard  md  Ibresbie  ekpixation,*-<i-'*  Old  age,  indfeed  1  whaa  does  the  fe^ 
low  mean  ?   1 11  be  whipped  if  this  article  be  not  written  by  that  odioM 
cnrate,  whom  we  got  turned  out  of  the  parish  for  preaehing  last  snm- 
mer  against  rouge  and  waltzing?" — "Age,  Madam,  do  you  say?— all 
twaddle — no  such  thing  now-a-days,  depend  upon  it..    No  old  people, 
now ;  haven^t  seen  an  ol4  man  these  thirty  years*"—'*  I  beg  your  par« 
don,  Sir ;  without  meaning  to  play  the  saint,  I  mustiDBiat  upon  it,  that 
yours  is  a  very  unscriptural  doctrine.    Age  there- nsost  certainly  is,  and 
we  must  all  come  to  it.     There 's  Archdeacon  Crump  has  long  been  of 
the  fuimus  family,  and  can't  hold  out  much  longer ;  and  the  Dean  is  a- 
▼ery  old  man  indeed.     I'm  only  sixty-four  myM^;  and  but  for  ttiia 
cough,  and  now  and  then  a  touch  of  the  gout,  I'm  as  good  astcvei: 
I  was  in  my  life;  but  I  muat  be  old  some  day  or  other  Sox  all  that." 
Rochefoucauld  has  well  ranarked,  that  ^^  pen  de  gens  savenc  ^tre 
Yieox;"  and  the  single  observation  is  well  worth  all  the  flimsy  so" 
phistry  and  stoical  cant  of  the  Catb  major,  which  serves  only  to  put 
the  incommodity  it  celebrates  more  prominently  in  evidence.     If  life 
itself  is  a  blessing,  then  is  the  plenitude  of  life  preferable  to  decrepi- 
tude ;  and  however  Providence,  in  its  mercy,  may  now  and  then  have 
suited  the  back  to  the  burden,  yet  ia  it  not  less  a  burden  because  it 
may  be  well  home.    Strong  sensations,  powerAil  volitions,'  and  muscles 
and  jomts  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  wiU,  constitute  the  perfection  Of. 
physic^  existence;  but  age  is  the  reverse  of  all  this,  to,  say  tiOthinj^  pf 
the  maladies  and  the  dependence  it  brings  in  its  Iriaiq.  .  Old  m'e^,  fi^'MO, 
told  the  world,  and  the  world  ha^e  l>elieve4  itj  tb«|t  tbVdecrepitu<U^jaC^ 
the  body  is  the  maturity  of  the  o«ind ;  and>ic  is  tMnnsing-lo  ohsesrehow^ 
Bacon, t  in  balancing  the  faults  of  youth  and  oi'iige^'leans' lightly  xntk  the 
last.    The  fact  however  is  against  the  philosophe^.  ^  ChkiYon,  -^lid  W$s 
in  all  things  the  opponent  of  humbug,  and  who  got^&  muoh  t,he  start  of 
the  times  in  which  he  wrote,  justly  ob^rves  oCi^i^/**  £11^  I)P^s  attache 
encore  plus  A/^  ridesf  en  Fesprit,  qu  au  vjsag^ ;.  ^t,  np  se  voit  point 
d'nm<is  qui  en'  vieilUssant,  no  sentent  TaigM  et  le  vKusi/'    To  grow  old. 
isBot  neoesaarily  to  gvow  either  wise  or  good*;  but,  on'tbe  eomwry,  it  ia 

*  AaVis  GelUus  fills  op  this  hlank  with  forcf-six;  V^t  the  fair  reader  is  requested 
to  os^.lHier  pwQ  discretioo,  always  however  employing  a  pencJ.  that  she  may  ameod 
the  r^ord  when  her  miod  changes  oa  the  subject  tbuog  .ladles  of  tiftecn  think 
yoon^,  tadies  of  thirty  rery  old ;  but  they  alter  their  opinion  as  they  gahi  ex- 
perience, t  E»«*y»' 
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mofti  fte^ueRdy  only  to  ohahge  one  «et  of  vices  ftr  MM>t)i«r,  dn^  llit< 
too  not  for  the  better.  Chagrin,  disappdntment,  and  MlUliy,  mcke  up 
the  wisdom  of  the  mature.  Against  this  vain  pretence  to  sOpertlMr 
wisdotih,  )k  pretence' which  gives  authority,  In  ptitAw  and  prtvaM  afihirti 
to'thoto  who  are  the  most  encumbered  vnth  pre^dites,  impeded  by- 
habits,  and  the  Ikrtliest' In  art-ear  witfr  the  improv^fnents  Of  &e  timea, 
it  may  be  siiffici^ntf ^to>  nodc^^fl^ 'physical  'ikel  diat^'  in  iMer*  lfr<^,'*dhe' 
brain  contrafetsf  in -id?  its'Mxi^HMsrM,  -and^u  svAMaMSe  becodM-eo^ 
densed;  ahd  ptfrtakA  bf*li^  ^  jMdwpl  i  niulWiy  wfukily  affeltt  the  jMtttBr' 
with  stiffhess,  ^aitW^MPovs*  th^'^^Miltj^  6M6k  *dniMl«s.  '  Those  ^fft 
France,  whose  iff^^ifWt^ffteief^^Che  we»ld<ilf^a^rp0Mailt^ 
and  to  xnaintainPdntJhpaMHi'i^  tM9»vfoes^ftd«f'iilist«fl^  ol^ia  Mi^aroos 
legisfedon,  have  pi^b^^lded  tfMt1ii6  ^Office  of  ixifeiking  hi^  iili«idd»4telcon- 
ided  only  to  peiisohs^-iMho  IwiVV^  passed  the  'ifig^ur-  «nd '  hoTye«W  -of 
youth :  and  this  piece  of^^Uilning  k  decisive  hgainsV  the '  assumed  su- 
periority, either  moral  or  intellectual,  of  advanced  life.  Age,  as  Ossian 
truly  says,  **  is  daric  and  unlovely  ;"  and  to  bear  it  with  patience  and 
dignity  requires  some  firmness. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  grand  serieux  that  the  chief  difficulty  lies ; 
for  firmness  under  inevitable  necessities  is  no  very  imcommon  quality. 
The  thief  at  the  gallows  can  meet  his  fate  as  bravely  as  Cato  or  Regu« 
kia;  and  many  a  condemned  felon  might  invite  his  friends,  with  Addi- 
son, to  '*  see  how  a  Christian  can  die.**  So  ably,'  indeed,  do  the  dealers 
out  of  consolation  '*  perform  their  spiriting,"  that  the  most  atrocious 
criminals  often  meet  Jack  Ketch  with  a  confidence  in  futurity,  to  which 
the  wise  and  the  good  cannot  always  attain : — a  confidence,  by  the  by, 
which,  however  comlbrtable  to  the  patient,  is  any  thing  but  aukiliary  to 
the  purposes  of  penal  infliction.  It  must  be  a  gr^at  consolation  to  die 
whole  tribe  of  murderers,  housebreakers,  and  highwaymen,  not'odty 
to  perceive  the  ease  with  which  the  last  scene  df  their  existenclK  bl 
gotten  over,  but  to  understand  how  little  a  good  and  useful  life,  is  ne- 
cessalry  to  an  happy  eternity.  All  men  wish  to  go  to  Heaveri  upon 
eheap  tenns  ;  and  surely  none  can  be  easier  than  a  gratuitous  '*  eiiU,'* 
when  the  pleasures  of  life  have  faded  from  view.  The  vicious  most  be 
especially  delighted  thus  to  discover  that  they  have  a  better  market  in 
the  world  to  come,  than  their  stupid  neighbours,  who  have  entertained 
an  old-ftu/hioned  respect  for  "  mine  and  thine."  But  to  return  to  the 
sufbjeot  in  hand,  it  is  chiefly  in  the  lighter  departments  of  life,  in  the 
thousand  futilities  which  flesh  is  heir  to,  that  men  find  it  so  hard  to 
gi^i^old  with  decency.  Yet^  if  the  slightest  of  these  particularities  is 
misunderstood  or  neglected,  your  old  man  becomes  a  dire  bore  to  so- 
ciety ;  and  ts  as  tiresome  to  himself  as  to  his  fastidious  acquairitaifces. 
Th^  invention  of  natural  wigs,  (or  to  use  a  more  loyal  phrase,  of  heftds 
of  hair,)  and  of  false  teeth,  has  done  much  for  the  persons  of  the  aged; 
and  the  tailor,  if  he  be  ian  artist  of  *'  any  pith  and  likelihood/'  can  convert 
the  merest  codger  into  a  very  respectable  beau.  By  thus  keeping  (mi 
of  feright  the  hideous' in  the  physical  man,  the  epoch  of  senility  may  be 
adjourned  to  '^  this  day  six  months ;"  but  the  misfortune  of  it  is,  that 
these  external  advantages  only  seduce  the  inconsiderate  owners  of  them 
to  overlook  the  more  important  deficiencies  of  the  moral  man,  and  to 
forget  the  want  of '^that  within  which  passeth  show,"  and  whidi  should 
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serve  to  fiil  out  and  render  substantial  the  "  trappings  and  the  suits**  of  a 
green  and  vigorous  maturity.  There  are  stains  and  deficiencies  of  the 
mind  which  require  concealment  as  much  as  the  ^  boneless  gum"  or 
the  bald  head ;  and  these  natural  decays  are  the  less  easily  managed, 
because  they  so  frequently  escape  our  own  consciousness.  All  the 
Feinagles  in  wsse  and  m  posse,  together,  cannot  sup^y  a  doting  old 
proser  with  an  artificial  memory,  to  prevent  his  endless  repetitions  of 
the  same  tiresome  story ;  nor  are  there  any  cosmetics  of  the  mind 
strong  enough  to  wash  away  the  freckles  of  avarice,  a  vice  which  in 
latter  life  eats  into  the  finest  di^sitions,  hlce  rust  upon  nolished  steel. 
False  teeth  are  very  well,  as  far  as  they  go ;  but  the  devil  of  it  is  there 
are  no  false  digestions  m  the  shops»  aad  consequently  no  false  tempers. 
It  is  astonishing  how  much  pettishness  proceeds  from  flatulence,  and 
bow  goodhnmoul'edly  grand-papas  would  stomach  the  levities  of  the 
young  folks,  if  they  could  but  master  the  crudities  of  the  prirnce  vice. 
Alas!  that  there  should  be  no  buckram  for  stuffing  the  shrinking 
dimensions  of  a  faded  intellect ;  no  rouge  for  hiding  the  "  green  and 
yellow  melancholy"  of  the  mental  complexion.  We  may  cram  our 
stockings  with  wool  into  a  decent  resemblance  of  a  chairman's  calf;  but 
there  is  no  giving  an  artificial  muscularity  of  mind  to  bear  the  burden  of 
accumulating  infirmity  without  querulousness  and  without  ill-temper. 
Every  period  of  our  **  seven  ages"  has  its  peculiar  duties  and  its  decen- 
cies; and  to  these  the  old  man  comes  as  unprepared  as  the  child;— but 
age  has  this  additionaj  disadvantage,  that  while  in  early  life  we  antici- 
pate futurity,  aud  try  conclusions  respecting  conduct  to  come,  age 
creeps  upon  us  unperceived,  and  is  as  unexpected  as  it  is  unwelcomci 
Who  is  there  old  enough  to  have  been  told  by  his  congratulating  friends 
that  he  wears  well ;  who  did  not  receive  the  first  intelligence  of  that 
fiict  with  surprise  and  displeasure  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  honestly 
confess,  the  compliment  struck  me  like  a  thunderbolt !  First,  I  thought 
my  sympathising  informant  very  rude,  and  then  I  set  him  down  for  a 
fool.  The  stealthy  and  Tarquin-like  steps  of  time  in  vain  leave  their  in- 
delible impressions  behind  them.  Crows'  feet  on  the  temples,  and  gray 
hairs  in  the  whiskers^  do  not  arouse  attention.  Perhaps  it  may  be  the 
necessity  for  shaving  that  prevents  one  from  marking  these  changes  in 
a  facer  which  one  is  accustomed' to  look  at  every  morning.  If  so,  may 
not  the  final  cause  of  the  hairy  excrescence  be  found  in  a  kind  inten*" 
tion  to  accustom  us  to  a  fact  as  deplorable  as  it  is  inevitable  ?  Be  this» 
however,  as  it  may,  your  gray  beard  no  more  leads  to  wholesome  reflec-^ 
tion,  than  if  it  were  a  pigtail  dangling  quite  out  of  sight ;  and  we  go  on, 
frisking  and  jaunting  it  through  the  grand  climateric,  as  if  we  were  still 
in  our  teens.  In  vain  does  Nature  stiffen  our  knees  and  supersede  the 
tooth-drawer  in  his  functions ;  in  vain  does  she  thicken  the  hearing,  and 
suggest  the  comfort  of  a  pair  of  spectacles ;  she  has,  by  conferring  oi) 
us  what  Falstaff  calls  **  the  malady  oT  not  marking,'^  rendered  all  these 
good  gifts  useless  to  edification,  and  exposed  us  to  a  thousand  ridiculous 
mistakes.  Like  a  looking-glass,  that  reflects  all  but  itself,  the  experi- 
ence of  the  old  man  bears  upon  every  thing  but  the  Wants  of  the  indivi- 
dual in  whom  it  resides.  All  its  wise  saws  and  instances  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  life  through  which  he  has  passed,  and  which  is  gone  for  ever  ; 
but  are  totally  inapplicable  to  the  space  he  has  yet  to  cover ;  so  that,  to 
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tbe  very  last,  there  is  no  fool  like  tlie  oldTooI."    "  Wfteti  flie  age  lijn," 
bays  Shakspeare,  **  the  wit  is  out,"  ai^  obs^rvatfon  whicH'ls' fAfroid''llJ)pn 
us,  ribt  tnore  by  the  actual  suprfernacy  in  folly  of  the  leaA^ana  slip^red 
4)anta1bon,  than  by  the  absurd  contrast  between  hisf  boii^tfiiV  pteten^6iiB 
to^vVi^oni,  and  the  inconsequence  of  his  actions.'  '  ''iTotkh^  Ibtks,^  the 
proverb  tells  us,  "  think  old  folks  fools,  but  old  folk^  khoW  tbi-vfitthg 
to  be  so.**     It  will,  however,  abate  the  force  of  this  dictum  to  retiieniber 
that  the  aged  are  the  makers  ofprorerbs ;  and  if  lions  were  painters — 
we  all  know  tbe  consequetice.     "  Whom  folly  pleases^  and  whose  follies 
'  please,"  can  never  be  applied  to  the  aged;  because  the  perpetual  con- 
tradiction between  their  actions  and  their  "  seeming"  renders  thcw  ab- 
surdities ung^aciou8  and  awkward.    If  there  is  any  point  upon  which  a 
man  might  be  supposed  to  appreciate  himself  justly,  it  s'tirdy  'must 
be  his  fitness  for  love;  but  in  proportion   as  pan  Cbpid  iakes  to 
his  wings,  and  leaves  "deponent"  in  the  solitary  possession  of  a 
worn-out  constitution j  the  demon  of  Vanity  gets  a  greater  hold  of 
bis  silly  pate,  till  the  victim  of  the  flattering  error  finds  the  realities  of 
passion  less  troublesome  and  overmastering  than  its  "  horrible  imagin- 
ings.*'   Nothing  renders  a  man  more  exquisitely  absurd  than  superan- 
nuated gallantry.     "  This  is  the  monstrosity  of  love,  that  the  will  is  in- 
finite and  the  execution  confined."     Many  an  honest   rake  has  run 
through  the  dissipations  of  youth,  without  incurring  any  of  their  greater 
penalties,  to  be  shipwrecked  utterly  by  the  loves  cf  his  latter  Lammas. 
In  love,  as  in  money,  we  can  accommodate  our  expenditure  to  our 
natural  wants,  with  some  reference  to  our  means ;  but '  in   gratifying 
caprices  there  are  no  bounds,  and  no  economy.     Tliis  solitary  fea- 
ture in  the  human  physiognomy  serves  to  occdpy  half  the  comedies  and 
half  the  tales  of  all  nations  ;  but  the  old  beati  continues  incorrigible, 
and  laughs,  night  after  night,  at  the  Lord  Ogleb/s  of  the  stage,  with- 
out the  slightest  reference  to  himself.     The  great  majority  of  criminal 
punishments  incurred  by  irregular  indulgences  iff  7a  *ef& /^a^^ion,  are 
inflicted  upon  persons  somewhat  beyond   the  iniddle  age;  and  the 
greatest  number  of  ludicrous  absurdities  in  love  are  committed  when 
men  have  already  "  some  smack  of  the  saltness  of  time."     In  these 
matters  Heaven  protect  the  oldT  the  young  may  tkke  care  of  them- 
selves.    In  fact,  there  is  something  so  respectable  in  the  passion  which 
fulfils  tbe  ip-eat  design  of  nature,  that  its  very  excesses  are  matter  for 
higli  poetry  in  that  season  of  life  to  which  it  is  appropriate ;  but  the 
Vnost  respectable  fe/iir/rfe  of  ihe  most  respectable  middle-aged  gentleman 
'  will  cirfntinue  ridiculous,  ti'eatit  how  you  will.    With  all  the  ennobling 
i\ikt  of  antiquity,  and  tvijih  all  tbe  beauty  of  his  verses,  Anacreon  is, 
after  all,  only  a  kiTiy  old  fellow,  who  goes  on  scanning  and  drinking, 
•when  he  ought  to  be  making  Ynoney  and  saving  his  soul.   Thecondact 
'of  aged  'persdhs'^foward^  females  need  not,  however,  be  wHoftly  An- 
ttiarked  by' a  serjse  of  the  difference  of  sex.'  There  is,  on  the  coh^rafy, 
something  very  jsleasfng  and  touching  in  tb^  reverential  deportnient  of 
a  polite  old  gentleman  towards  that  beauty  which  he  does  not  cease  to 
admire  because  he  can  no  longer  enjoy  ;  while  we  are  justly' offended 
at  tbe  brutality  and  snapprshness  which  so  of^en  proceed  from  seffish 
jealousy  of  the  preferences  conceded  to  women.     Old  men  do  not  Tike 
being  put  otit  dT  their  way ;  and  of  this  a  droll  instance  is  recorded  of 
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VoltaJTi^  On  sogie  oc^aaion,  when  he  was  particularly  desirous  of 
sMping.^,diii'Y^i'9>^P^rve<^  that  the  attention  of  the  company  was 
,4^tra<^red  fxom  his  kms  mo^s  by  the  bosoms  of  his  Genevese  handn^aids, 
whi|:h,  afi  the  weather  was  warm,  were  rather  more  exposed  than  usual. 
jThiji  vfas  arivahry  which  the  philosopher  of  Ferney  could  ill  endure; 
and  after  struggling  in  silence  for  some  time  with  his  annoyance,  he 
,  suddenly  burst  forth,  to  the  surprise  of  the  abigails,  with  *'  Gorge  par 
ci»  gorge  par  1^ ;  allez  k  tons  1^  diables  I"  The  sort  of  gaUantry 
which  becomes  an  old  man  seems  to  spring  exclusiyely  from  natural 
politeness  and  good  feeling.  It  is  oflen  not  without  a  slight  touch  of 
formality  and  old  fashion ;  but  it  is  in  all  things  the  antipodes  of  that 
attention  which  seems  to  advance  a  pretence  to  favours,  and  which  is 
more  marked  by  indelicate  innuendoes,  than  by  an  abnegation  of  self  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  women.  The  obtrusive 
and  insinuating  gallantry  to  which  the  underbred  Irishman  is  especially 
prone,  is  sufficiently  offensive  in  the  young  and  ardent ;  but  it  is  wholly 
without  excuse  in  those  in  whom  it  must  be  evidently  mere  fa^on. 
When  old  men  indulge  in  this  silly  practice,  thev  are  also  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  it  much  farther  than  their  juniors,  and  create  immeasurable 
disgust^  both  to  the  blushing  parties  addressed  and  to  the  lookers  on. 

Less  offensive,  perhaps,  but  not  less  ridiculous,  is  the  indecent  levity 
of  the  aged  in  their  social  intercourse  with  the  juniors  of  their  own  sex. 
There  is  no  line  in  morals  finer  than  that  which  separates  the  indul- 
gence and  facility  of  old  persons  for  the  gayer  follies  of  youth,  from 
the  absurd  participation  in  boyish  vices  of  the  ci-devafUjatne  homme. 
An  old  man  need  not  be  as  sententious  as  Seneca ;  nor  need  he  sit  mum- 
chance  when  the  sports  of  the  field  are  discussed.  Still  leas  is  he  jus- 
tifiable in  ill-timed  appeals  to  religion,  and  in  imposing  an  hypocritical 
seriousness  of  demeanour  upon  the  young,  which  is  foreign  to  their  na- 
ture, and  therefore  unbecoming.  But  he  must  not,  like  Falstaff,  talk 
of  *'  us  youth,"  and  boast  of  follies  and  vices  which  he  is  no  longer  in 
a  condition  to  commit.  In  all  such  cases,  however,  it  is  safer  to  yield 
something  to  the  genius  of  the  hour  than  to  be  too  morose;  and  to 
chime  in  lightly  and  playfully  with  the  younger  part  of  the  company 
(preserving  always  in  such  gaiety  a  sense  of  personal  dignity  and  de- 
corum), than  by  an  habitual  sourness  and  rebuke  to  destroy  the  cheer- 
fulness of  a  season,  whiclh  once  passed  can  never  return* 

Perhaps  the  great  source  of  all  the  social  mistakes  of  aged  persons 
is  a  sense  of  the  feebleness  and  inferiority  which  is  cri^eping  on  them ; 
an  instinct  that  the  world  is  ^  eluding  their  grasp,  and  a  conviction  of 
the  necessity  for  that  resignation  which,  th^y  are, disposed  to  resist  with 
all  their  remaining  powers.  This  is  strongly  /expmp)ified  in  those  who 
have  become  parents  early  in  life,  and  who  ar^e^antioyed  at  beijckg  pushed 
from  their  stools  before  they  are  inclined  tp  qvip  them.  Mothers  of  a 
certain  age,  with  strong  remaining  pretensions  to  beauty,  are  particu- 
larly nervous  and  fidgety  in  all  that  respef^ts  their  daughters,  and  fre- 
quently ibake  themselves  very  troubi^fpmi^.  in  society  by  their  rivalry 
with  the  rising  generation.  The  love  of  power  is  ^  weakness  which 
increases  with  indulgence.  Young  men  are  contented  with  being  their 
own  masters ;  the  old  desire  to  master  others ;  and  when  their  children 
grow  up  around  them,  they  are  apt  to  forget  that  they  have  now  to  deal 
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with  their  equals,  perliaps  with  their  superiors  ;  and  they  become  petu- 
lant and  unbearable  by  a  perpetual  assumption  of  an  authority  which 
is  no  longer  acknowledged.  This  is  rendered  more  saliently  absurd, 
where  an  estate  is  in  the  question.  According  to  the  law  of  primoge- 
niture, the  landholder  contracts  an  obh'gation  to  die  and  make  room  for 
his  successor,  at  or  about  the  time  when  his  son  comes  of  age.  The 
longer  protraction  of  life  is  on  mere  sufferance,  an  usurpation.  Tempus 
abirc  tibi.  This  the  parent  is  apt  to  feel :  and  he  is  generally  very 
awkward  in  his  false  position.  Sometimes,  especially  on  his  son's  mar- 
riage, he  makes  a  Lear-like  distribution  of  his  estate,  reserving  to  him- 
self only  an  annuity  out  of  the  land,  which  is  seldom  an  happy  arrange- 
ment. More  frequently,  the  sense  of  being  in  the  way  only  produces 
an  horrible  jealousy  of  the  successor.  The  son's  allowance  appears  so 
like  a  quit-rent,  that  it  is  paid  with  a  bad  grace,  or  it  is  made  insuffi- 
cient for  maintaining  the  young  man  in  his  proper  rank.  Hence 
eternal  bickerings  and  unworthy  contestations,  plainly  indicative  of  the 
unwholesomeness  of  the  law  from  which  they  flow ;  and  proving  how 
far  legislation  upon  false  principles  can  corrupt  and  degrade  human  na- 
ture. Of  these  quarrels  the  graceless  make  a  jest,  but  they  are  the 
sources  of  much  bitterness  and  misery  to  kind  and  benevolent  natures. 
Whether  the  dislike  of  abdication,  which  besets  the  aged,  shows  itself  in 
an  hateful  morosity  and  tyranny  over  the  younger  and  more  joyous  part 
of  the  community,  or  is  manifested  in  a  foolish  endeavour  to  protract 
the  season  of  enjoyment,  when  the  organs  are  no  longer  fitted  to  receive 
it,  it  is  still  the  same  impulse ;  and  the  variety,  vast  as  it  is,  is  wholly 
an  affair  of  temperament.  In  old  maids  it  sometimes  shows  itself 
in  calumny,  prudery,  and  plain  clothes,  sometimes  in  coquetry, 
grimace,  and  pink  ribbons;  sometimes  in  a  desperate  efibrt  to  re- 
tain the  men,  sometimes  in  as  desperate  a  refuge  in  the  love  of 
heaven  ;  but  in  both  cases  it  is  the  same  desire  of  dominion,  the 
same  painful  and  afflictive  sense  of  power  escaping  from  the  reluc- 
tant hand  ;  it  is  the  convulsion  of  debility,  the  struggle  which 
precedes  dissolution.  To  conquer  this  infirmity  requires  a  strong 
mind,  and  a  life  spent  in  the  exertion  of  self-control.  More  frequently 
an  exemption  from  the  faults  of  age  is  the  result  of  an  happy  tem- 
perament, of  that  cheerfulness  which  accomme>date8  itself  to  all  the  ac- 
cidents of  life,  and  which  is  ever  graceful,  because  it  is  always  natural 
and  unaffected.  In  this  respect  the  French  are  greatly  our  superiors. 
The  exuberance  of  their  animal  spirits  softens  down,  in  advanced  life, 
into  a  cheerfulness  that  is  exquisitely  amiable,  and  their  habitual  good 
breeding  never  leaves  them.  Most  travelled  Englishmen  have  enjoy- 
ed the  acquaintance  of  Denon,  to  whose  apartments  they  were  not  more 
attracted  by  the  rarity  of  his  collection,  than  by  the  cheerful  gaiety  of 
his  manners,  the  solidity  and  variety  of  his  information,  and  the  frank- 
ness with  which  he  communicated  it.  Denon  was  a  perfect  model  of 
what  an  old  man  should  be  in  society.  Gay  and  good-humoured  with 
men,  delicate  in  his  attentions  to  females,  considerate  to  all,  he  adapted 
bis  conversation  with  care  to  the  intellects  and  pursuits  of  those  whom 
he  addressed.  In  displaying  his  treasures  to  the  various  classes  of 
persons  who  pressed  around  him,  he  contrived  always  to  find  something 
which  he  could  place  in  a  light  congenial  to  the  character  of  each  ;  and 
the  same  adaptation  marked  his  general  intercourse  with  society.   There 
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was  not  a  single  grain  of  sourness  or  austerity  in  his  whole  composi- 
tion ;  no  regret  for  the  past,  no  weak  and  childish  apprehension  of  the 
future  disturbed  the  serenity  of  a  mind  which  was  at  peace  with  all  the 
world.  Neat  in  his  person,  without  foppery,  exempt  from  all  disgusting 
habits,  he  had  no  claims  to  make  on  the  indulgence  of  his  auditor  :  and 
though  distinguished  throughout  all  Europe  for  his  talents,  his  acquire- 
ments, and  the  space  he  had  occupied  in  the  literary  world,  he  had  no 
Johnsonian  arrogance  to  excuse,  no  assumption  of  authority  to  tolerate. 
Simple,  playful,  and  unpretending,  he  was  universally  sought  for  in  all 
societies,  and  he  was  the  life  and  the  soul  of  the  small  but  educated  and 
refined  circle,  of  which  he  was  himself  the  ^centre.  His  body  partook 
of  this  elasticity  of  mind.  He  was  marvellously  exempted  from  disease, 
and  the  temperance  of  his  life  left  him,  at  its  close,  more  alert  than  many 
men  are  in  the  vigour  of  their  existence ;  so  that^  though  he  died  full  of 
years,  his  death  might  rather  be  considered  as  an  accident,  than  as  the 
accomplishment  of  his  natural  destiny.  On  the  Continent,  this  is  a  cha- 
racter by  no  means  uncommon.  La  Croix  the  mathematician,  Delfico  of 
Naples,  La  Fayette,  De  Tracy,  Bonstetten  and  Dumont  of  Geneva,  the 
Archbishop  of  Tarentum,  are  each,  in  their  several  ways,  delightful  and 
amiable  companions,  over  whom  time  has  passed  without  diminishing 
their  social  good  qualities.  If  it  were  admissible  to  cite  individuals 
from  among  the  undistinguished  walks  of  life,  the  list  might  be  extend- 
ed to  an  inconvenient  length;  but  every  one  who  has  lived  abroad  will 
find  in  his  memory  abundant  materials  for  verifying  the  assertion.  Why 
are  amiable  old  men  less  frequent  among  ourselves?  Is  it  that  society 
in  general  is  less  well  understood  with  us  than  it  is  abroad  ;  and  that  all 
ranks  and  ages  on  the  Continent  afford  better  companions  than  with  us  ? 
or  is  it  that  there  is  something  in  the  temperament  and  habits  of  the 
people  that  conducts  them  to  a  mellow  and  richer  maturity  ? 

M. 
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Dart  forth  like  light,  my  Arab  steed. 

Leave  far  behind  detested  Spain — 
From  torturing  doubt,  from  bondage  freed, 

I  feel  I  am  a  King  again  !* 

FareweU,  my  children!  had  my  heart 

A  place  for  aught  but  frenzied  joys* 
Twere  bitter  thus  with  ye  to  part. 

My  own  belov'd— my  noble  boys! 

1  go— your  Uest  return  shall  be 
My  guiding  hope,  my  tenderest  care, 

Soon,  soon  shall  France  my  children  see 
The  glory  of  their  father  share. 

Forward,  my  steed !  aa  on  we  fly^ 

What  crowding  thoughts  rush  through  my  brain- 
But  oh,  exulting  memory ! 

I  am — I  am  a  King  again ! 


*  His  exulting  exclamation  after  crossing  the  river  Andaye  on  his  release,  and 
mounting  his  Arabian  horse. — See  Robertson, 
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When,  all  Imt  fame  and  honcmr  lust,* 

I  fell  a  captive  to  my  foe^ 
In  conijuest,  in  ambition  crost, 

Consign'd  to  fetters  and  to  woe —       ' 

My  wandering  soul  has  often  ik>wA 
Acron  yon  Bidassoa's  bound ; 

Chice  more,  attendant  on  my  throne* 
Glory  and  joy  and  love  I  found. 

Dear  Marguerite  her  mapc  lay 

Waked  t^re  for  me  with  watching  voice : 

And  gentle  Claude  awhile  was  gay 
That  happy  Francis  might  r^oice. 

My  queenly  mother's  brow  of  pride 
Was  calmly  bent  that  jovful  hour 

On  him  who  haiPd  her  by  his  side 
The  honour'd  partner  of  his  power. 

There  Baymd,  virtue's  chaatpion^  met 
His  brothers  'midst  that  charmed  ring. 

And  Bottrtion — ere  he  dared  forget 
His  fame,  his  country,  and  his  ling ! 

Once  more  fair  forms  and  sparkling  eyes 
Were  fair  and  bright  for  me  alone. 

For  me  to  choose  eadi  willing  pri^e — 
And  lovely  Fran9oi8e  was  my  own  If 

Where  is  she  now ! — once  o*er  my  sleep 
A  sad,  a  fearful  vision  came. 

It  told  such  vengeance  dark  and  deep» 
1  dare  not  think — X  may  not  name ! 

Oh,  Fran^oise !  mity  no  u4v%ne  fate 
Divide  thee  ever  more  from  me! 

My  crime  deserves  thy  husband's  hate. 
But  he— ah,  he  deserved  net  thee  I 

I  oome  to  dry  those  flowing  tears, 

To  shield  thee  in  this  throbbing  heart- 
Away,  away,  my  idle  fear^ 
Was  love  like  ours  ordain'd  to  part  ? 

,  Beloved  prance  1  a^ain,  again, 
.i  ,  ,  your  echoes  shfjl  jny  triumph  ring, 

...    ,    ,   Hence!  far  from  hondage  and  from  Spain, 
Your  'Francis  is  once  more  a  Ring ! 


L.  S.  C. 


•  His  short  but  emphatic  \etut  to  hia  > mother »i  after,  the  fatal  batUe  of  Pavia 
«•  Tottt  est  per#b  Mormii  Ifioanear."  ' 

t  Fran^olse  d«  PoSa,  Oeonteaide  Chate»ubritet,  beloved  by  Francia,  mardeted 
by  her  hnibaad  4arADg  the  Kiag'a  datcntieii.  . 
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A  RKMCONVa&.LN  TH£  DBSEKT* 

**  Noa  levia,  aut  ludicra  petuotur 
Prseinia/*  Firg,  jEneid, 

HoMS,  or  Hems,  the  ancient  Emesa,  is  the  last  town  which  the  traveller 
meets  on  his  way  througii  the  desert  of  Tedmor  ev-  Palmyra.  In  coming 
from  Baaihek,  it  is  discoverable  fbr  many  miles  befeve  one  reaches  it.  The 
great  height  of  the  conical  truncated  hill  of  the  citadel,  and  the  continuous 
line  of  town  stretching  out  fi*oa  its  base  to  the  west,  mark  it  conspicuously, 
at  a  great  distance,  on  the  horizon.  On  entering  the  town,  this  citadel,  or 
Acropolis,  is  found  to  form  the  centre  of  a  drtSs,  of  which  the  diverging 
streets  may,  in  some  measure,  be  considered  the  radii.  It  is  regularly  cut  on 
all  sides  in  the  solid  rock,  in  an  angle  of  about  sitty  degrees,  girt  with  a 
ruinous  wall,  above  and  below,  and  crowned  by  a  fortress,  now  in  a  dis- 
mantled state^  and,  as  fa^  as  I  pould  perceive,  without  guns.  The  walls  of 
the  city  areeoually  dilapidated,  the  population  dwindled  to  about  seven  thou- 
sand; the  suburlw  occupied  by  cemeteries,  which,  when  the  wind  blows 
from  the  south  and  the  graves  are  new,  infect  the  neighbourhood  with  exha- 
lations sufficiently  pestikntial  to  expel  every  one  but  the  women.*  The 
gates,  with  the  exception  of  that  generally  desoribed  bv  travellers,  are  of  no 
beauty  or  interest ;  nor  b  there  any  monument  or  retic  of  antiquity  in  tlie 
town  worth  looking  at,  unless,  perluips,  a  few  fine  columns  in  the  church  be- 
longing to  the  Greeks.  Without  the  walls  ia  a  sort  of  pyramidal  mausoleum, 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  paces  to  the  west.  A  great  portion  of  two 
of  the  sides  has  fallen  down,  but  the  slab,  containing  the  inscription,  (not 
very  brief  or  legible)  still  exists.  The  architecture  is  of  that  monpel  cha- 
racter which  connects  It  with  the  decadence  of  Roman  art.  Fhe  eye 
stretches  from  this  centre  in  every  direction  over  an  immense  expanse, 
thinly  covered  with  a  very  meogre  vegetation,  and  here  and  there  dotted,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  with  a  few  starved  and  stunted  trees. 
Beyond  this,  like  the  mi/sts  arising  from  a  boundless  sea;,  are  dimly  descried 
the  dust  and  haze  of  the  Desert.  . 

In  this  frontier  town  of  Turki^  rule  we  arrived  on  the  3d  of  June,  after 
a  very  fatiguing  two  days!  march  fren  Baalbek,  with  the  intention  of  pene- 
trating onwards  as  far  as  Palmyni.t  The  information  we  had  received  at  Da- 
nuuBCus  led  us  to  hope* that  we  should  meet  with  few  difficulties:  the  sequel, 
as  in  other  instances,  very  remarkably  contrasted  with  our  expectations.  The 
first  aspect  of  the  town  was  by  no  means  encouraging :  tne  streets  were 
silent,  the  houses  closed,  and  the  market-place,  though  full  of  poor  merchan- 
dise, and  Turkish  turbans  had  so  few  bUck  Bedouin  faces  scattered  amongst 
them,  that  we  at  first  apprehended  an  altercation  had  taken  place  between 
the  governor  and  the  neighbouring  tribes,  resikltiDg  from  the  late  rencontre 
in  the'  Nfauran.  These  alarms  were  in  some  degree  dissipated  by  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Mouzzelim,  to  whom  we  had  3ent,  itnmbdi^teb^'On  our  arrival,  our 
principal  interpreter  with  the  letters  of  Saali  Vizir;  ,ihe  Pasha  of  Damascus. 
After  a  short  oelay  in  the  streets,  his  Seraf  was  dispatched  to  meet  us.    He 

*  The  Turkish  women  count  a  risit  to  the  tombs,  like  a  visit  to  the  bath, 
amongst  the  chief  gaieties  of  their  monotonoi^  existence.  They  rarely  miss  their 
Thursday  rounds.  Numerous  groups  are  to  oe  seen  in  most  eastern  capitals,  to- 
wards the evediag^  gliding  onder  the -trtfite^f  these  laatireposiloriesof  mortality. 
Their  long  white  costume  (it  is  the  female  unilomiii  Tuakey,  as  black  was  once 
>«t  Venice),  oaatfasting  with,  and^  chequering  "thamasaitagiotiu  of  the  cypresses, 
ia  peculiarly  spectral  and  imposing.  H'  iatvconvctly  infocme4t  ssd  1  had  my  in- 
formation from  an  assistant,  their  conversazione  is  of  a  very  opposita  character. 
It. savours  very  little  of  Hamlet,  or  his  philosophy. 

t  We  were  then  six  in  party  with  a  numerous  suite.  Should  these  pages  meet 
the  eyes  of  any  of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  i  had  the  fortune  to  travel ;  I  hope 
they  may  be  the  means  of  recalling  to  their  recollection  some  of  the  happiest  mo- 
ments of  dur  lives. 
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conducted  U0  with  all  dm honturs  to  his hovs^LimdiOp  ali^htiag,. W0  « 
sest^apn  a  comfortable  divaiA,  and  regaM  in  graaik  pomp  with  the  orduiaiy 
r^resHipexits.  •    •.    .. 

Immediately  after  breakfast  the  succeeding  morning  we.  visited  ithe  Moiui* 
^m^  or  governor,  to  thank  him  for  our  reo^p4ien,  and  to  «OAeert  tteaaium 
foir,  our  proposed  excursion.  We  found  hin  seated  <mi.  a  veiy  diflceeditahie 
divan^  in  a  dirty  room :  the  imlls.yeUoir  with  sttoke,  and.  the  wiodows  dasoA 
and  stiflinff  with  cobwebs;,  a  w<aai  of  tenue  for  which  we^were  eoniewhat 
prepared  by  the  rickety  appearance  of  his  stairctee>  and  the  dieardei!  and 
abandonment  of  the  court  below.  His  levee  had  a  very  prefrinciadr  appeaiv 
aace,  and  brought  baok.the  Jma^aation  to  the  maimed  andlipipii^  state  of 
an  ancient  vill^  baron,  or  ff  a  modem  Germaa  ^vereign:  lit  consietedof 
his  Cafigee,  an  officer  of  scarcely  less  importance  Uian  a  piivftte  secvetaryy 
and  his  minister  Scander,  a  Copt  of  the  usual  Coptis  iiotiWitsr  of  eonmteF- 
nance  and  plethoric  heaviness  of  manner,  but  dis^inyiished  evtm  above  his 
countrymen  for  the  good  sense  and  temper  of  his  admintetnttion^  and  the  ho* 
nourable  charaoteristic,  as  we  deemed  it^  of  unbounded  attention  to  etran- 
gers.  The  centre  of  this  group  was  the  Mouzawiim  himself. .  His  broad  and 
somewhat  drowsy  {^ysiognomv^  seldom  dimpled^  by  thought,  fromitshahitttal 
repose,  a  more  thtfi  Turkish  honesty  in  his  gvave  and  homely  manners,  de- 
tracted perh^^  at  first,  from  the  impresnona  which  Turkish  oeurtesy  in 
general  conveys.  By  degrees  we  became  more  nearly  acquainted,  and  found, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  palaces  of  the  country,  we  had  fonned  nUher  aa  erro* 
neous  estimate  of  the  man  from  his  exterior.  Af^r  the  costomary  pedimi- 
naries  of  pipes,  &c.  it  was  arranged  that  tibe  Mouzzelim  should,  upon  our 
part,  dispatch  a  coniidentiai  messenger  to  the  chief  of  the  tribe fiaba,  bonaki^ 
then  encamped  a  day  and  a  half's  distance  from  Hamah,  reqaesting  lum  to 
conduct  a  party  of  travellersj  under  the  immediate  pioiection  of  the  Pasha, 
to  PalqijnnB,  and  promising,  in  case  of  aec|uiesceBcei  aadi  nseompense  aa 
should  be  adjusted  between  us  before  aetting  ouA.  The.eatne.  evening  the 
courier  left<Homs.  In  the  mean,  time  we  Are*  loc^d  and  etiteiiatnid  by 
order  of  t)ie  Mouzzelim,  ^t  iku»  ^wakts>. i 

The  messenger  did  not  return  for  two.or*thi«B  dayshwidvewerelelli 
having  already  exhausted  the  neighbouring/ 0igibts,iand;gtit  tfaied  o£tnading 
our  books  for  the  third  time,  to  the  slender  sesoUfSeeaf  Arab.noaety, and 
to  John  Bull's  lamentations  on  the  umreaeonable  hesit^f  the  w«athnr.  The 
Seraf 's  establishment  was  numerous  and  noisy,  enough.  •  We  linhabited  tww 
apartments  at  one  extremijty  of  the  court>  -  lately  huiU^  almeet  entirely  of 
wood,  and,  as  is  frequent  in  the  £ast,  unpainte4  They  seem  to  have  been 
designed  for  strangers  only;  the  remainlder  of  theeoinl,  paved  with  muck 
skin  and  taste,  had  been  reserved  for  the  family.  The  father,  a  sep- 
tuagenarian, had  been  for  some  time  an  invalid,  and  was  actnaliy,  at  the  mo*  - 
ment  of  our  arrival,  confined  to  his  bed :  the  female  portion  of  the  estaUialK 
ment,  though  Christiansi,  wiare  not  permitted  to  wainder  beyond  their  nur* 
sery,  or  harem,  and  were  protected  from  all  profane  inquiry  wtth  little  less 
than  Moslem  scrupulosity.  We  occasionally  saw  the  two  bvothen:  tiie 
eldest,  about  thirty,  had  b^en  some  time  married :  the  second,  not  more  than 
sixte^t  was  onthe  eve  of  a  similar  connexion.  His  mind  was  still  younger 
than  bi^body ;  ^had  all  the  giddiness  and  noisiness  of  childhood^  with  the 
pej^Qmptojy  vivacity  of  »  vou^g  Anab,  He  asked  a  thousand  questions  at 
once,  and  impatient  at  their  slow  transmission  through  ear  mterjtreter, 
waited  for  acavcdy  «ny  other  agmwfiv  than  what  could  be  coUeotedfrom  the 
amUgvous  expressioa  pf  our  oounttnaaces.  Thitf,  of  oenree,  prodneed  an  in- 
finitjF  of  mistdces ;  hut  uncheAed  by  enr  enoai«  and  at  hat  reptoof,  heioon* 
tinned  the  amusement  uninterrupted  nntUeveiNtJigb  CaidsaadtalklBgwere 
his  passion,  nnd  we.&ued  no  <>ther  meana  toioxtrknte  ooraehvi  from  his  atw 
tentione  than  a  resolute  attempt  •at  taking  his  portrait:  an  infaUibk  speoifie 
asabst  Intrusion  in. the  £ast:  no  Turk  w&  have^v(dr  met  witib  eabmitting*' 
with  ordinary  petienpe  \o  have  his  likeness  thus  pirated  by  meoy'whoi  for 
aught  he  iMiQ^vs^.i^ay  be  vawpires  or  necremencers,  •  As  to  (us  macriage^  H- 
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vfax  ihff  la^ifllliig  he  ptobaUy  thougl^t  of:  the  elder  brother  found  in  it  an 
nneenl^tai^eoiarce  of  merr^ent  and  mystification ;  to  him  it  was  literally  unin- 
telligible: he  had  never  seen  his  intended,  nor  did  he  profess  the  ^ghtert 
curiosity  ^r-  wish  to  see^  her ;  all  that  was  to  be  managed  for  him  pat' son  dher 
papa.  AnOthcar'netMnage  <»f  o«r  circle  was  the  Kiaia  of  the  governor,  "fie 
was  eonstant  io  his 'Visits.  The  moment  dinner  was  removed,  he  came  drop- 
ping in  wi^  two  or  three  of  his  followers.  We  occupied  the  honourable 
itostflf  but  a  temporary  divan,  raised  in  froiit,  accommodated  the  family  and 
oair  guests:  a  large  candelabrum  was  placed  in  the  middle,  and  we  played 
eordfli  on  the  floor.  The  Kiaia  was  a  particular  Aivourite.  1  have  his  solemn 
offidbUlooking  eye,  and  surly  good-natured  forehead,  before  me  still.  He 
was  a  sort  of  Front-de-Boauf  of  the  Desert.  The  marks  of  years  and  hard 
service  were  breaking  in  upon  his  features;  yet  they  had  a  soldier-like  ala- 
crity idwut  them,  which  was  precisely  the  sort  of  colouring  which  we  wanted ; 
e^ry  attitude  offered  the  most  perfect  personification  of  a  Lord  Warden  of 
these  marches.  He  spoke  little,  and  his  monosyllables  were  the  roughest  I 
erer  heard :  yet  I  willingly  took  his  bluntness  together  with  his  good  faith : 
he  was  less  ostentatious  djr  his  attentions  than  the  Turk,  and  less  officious, 
without  being  inattentive,  than  the  Greek.  His  turban,  like  himself,  appear- 
ed never  to  have  been  changed — ^for  his  Khanjar  he  had  been  indebted  to  a 
sort  of  border  adventure.  On  the  whole^  the  Kiaia  was  a  personage  at 
Horns,  and  his  ruling  passion,  an  instinctive  hatred  to  the  Arabs,  deservedly 
ingratiated  him  with  the  governor.  This  master  feeling  was  constantly 
woridng  its  way  to  the  surface,  and  it  was  one  of  our  amusements  to  provoke 
it,  as  often  as  we  could,  to  an  explosion.  One  evening  our  conversation,  after 
,  a  variety  of  detours ,  suddenly  turned  to  the  frequent  mcurrions  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  late  awkward  attack  in  the  Hauran  on  the  troops  of  the  Vizir. 
Hie  questions  were  Hot  the  most  flattering  to  his  military  pretensions;  he 
answered  them  with  a  sort  of  sulk,  which  delighted  us:  we  now  found  him 
en  train,  and  abruutly  demanded  whether  he  had  ever  slain  an  Arab  with 
his  own  right  hand  r  I  shall  never  forget  the  broad  surprise  and  prolonged 
contempt  of  his  countenance  and  voice  when  he  repeated  our  word  wtukil, 
(ana).  He  looked  upon  the  entire  mce  as  the  natural  chasee  of  the  Osmanli^ 
and  (Dioated  and  intended  merely  to  ke^  them  in  exercise  and  amusement. 
No  £nglt8hmaB  ti  the  Pale,  or  modern  Orangeman  could  hare  spoken  with 
mere  hard-featuredi  sportsman-lilce  indifference  of  their  borderers.  He  soon ' 
became  animated;  the  gattdia  eertaminiB  were  depicted  with  the  matter 
of  fact  emphasis  and  persenal-  exultation  of  a  sharer.  Then  his  pistols  were 
displayed,  and  their  merits  discussed  with  a  grave  vanity,  which  was  exceed* 
iagly  entertaining.  Some  of  our  party  assured  him  that  our  English  pistols 
were  far  superior  in  value  and  workmanship.  He  shook  his  head,  smiledj . 
put  them  up,  and  relapsed  into  his  ordinary  silence.  Tedmor  and  our  pro- 
jects  again  awoke  him.  He  saw  some  sport  in  the  distance.  He  thought  it 
no  more  possible  that  half  a  tribe  of  Arabs  should  re^t  a  Turk,  than  that 
in  the  imagination  of  a  beef-eating  orthodox  John  Bull  a  cohort  of  French- 
men should  withstand  the  meanest  of  his  counirymen.  From  him,  at  least, 
we  had  every  assurance  of  success ;  but  at  times'  he  warned  us,  when  in  his 
more  pensive  moods,  against  the  Punieajtdes,  the  amb^dextrpus  servility  of 
these  ''  Pagan  dogs."  This  warning  we  '  theto  piass^d  over^  as'  a  mere 
trait  in  thadiaraoter  of  the  man ;  we  soon  found  It  to  havtB  beeA  a  prophecy^ 
veri^d  byi  a  series  of  subsequent  disasters.  '  ^  >*     ''^•'    \\* 

In  this  manneiv  and  with  the  dottb^iIr^sietaifte^Qf  ^ffr^^f!!^  (!^!^e, Ve 
cOTlrived  to  ■^•.mmbte"  indiffertntly-i*'^  IhrWijgh  Ifi^lAt^M'Sbel^^^the 
departttiie.laid  return  of  our  meMifbgel^:.  <  Tm^H/^mk  bf  tb^trib^  ^^,  de-. 
puties  fvom  their  diief  Douakiv  aft^r^tt  fi^days'Kfyperuf^if,'  ahd'^r^  litlme- 
dialely>  conduoted  by  our  party 'to^  t^'Mou^^KM)  FA'^i^wer  fa  the  com- 
miiisioiK-e/itbe  messengevsyiheyi  pt^^tlfd'a  Mter  *from"tfi^  SHeiW. '^t 
was  vH^iioUed  m  ike  usual  eubnii^ive  i)fara^oKfgy't)f  'the  cotfu^ ;  Imd/aKez' 
the  customary  prefiMe,  'ContinKied->^<'  'f  he  conditions  and'  §(mif  d^m'an(Ced 
Liperhapa  higl^but  the  Governor,  in  conseqtiMce;  should  nof  Ve  biibiid-. 
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e4;  it  m^st  be  remembered  that  the  enterprise  at  the  present  juncture  was 
perilous,  and  that  he  seldom  had  the  opuortunlty  and  advantnge  of  conduct- 
ing ^trau&'ers  through  his  territory.  He  required  six  hundred  piastres  per 
h^,  exclusive  of  all  concomitant  expenses  of  horses,  camels,  and  guides.*^ 
H^s  appeared  to  us,  and  even  to  the  Mouzzelim,  so  extravagant  aproposi- 
tion,  tnat  the  first  movement  it  excited  was  a  general  laugh.  The  Bedouins 
found  the^  had  ventured  too  far ;  and  as  it  appeared  they  nad  been  entrusted 
with  plempotentiary  powers,  they  were  invited,  and  immediately  acceded  to 
a  separate  conference  with  the  Mouzzelim.  This  was  carried  on  with  a  be- 
coming diplomatic  gravity,  all  parties  supporting  their  several  parts  with  a 
solemn  plausibility,  which  would  not  have  disgraced  the  pupils  of  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  or  Mr.  Peel.  Whenever  a  new  clause  was  startea,  it  was  referred, 
with  great  ceremony,  to  the  chairman  of  our  committee  at  the  extremity  of 
the  hall,  and  the  answer  conveyed  back  by  our  Pergermans  to  the  Arabs. 
The  Arabs,  on  their  parts,  a£fected  a  mysterious  air  of  consternation :  tSie 
words  '*  Barouf,  barouf,"  f  powder,  powder,)  and  "  Alf,  alf,**  (thousands,) 
formed  an  emphatic  item  in  their  animated  discourse;  their  gestures  were 
fierce  and  significant ;  their  frowns  full  of  alarm  and  portent ;  and  their 
pauses  sudden,  and  meant  to  intimate,  or  affect,  their  doubts  and  dissatisfac- 
tion. The  comedy  at  last  concluded,  and  the  Governor  advanced  towards 
our  party  with  the  most  qualified  terms  he  could  possibly  obtain :  six  hun- 
dred piastres  were  to  be  given  to  Douaki,  provided  we  returned  in  safety  to 
Homs,  five  hundred  to  our  conductor  on  similar  conditions,  fifty  piastres 
for  each  camel,  and  fifty  to  each  of  the  three  Bedouins  who  were  to  accom- 
pany us,  besides  baxish,  or  largess,  to  the  Governor's  soldier^nder  whose 
immediate  care  was  to  be  marshalled  the  entire  expedition.  These  articles 
of  agreement  were  embodied  in  a  letter  to  Douaki,  and  the  two  Al'abs  charged 
with  its  delivery,  enjoined  to  return  with  what  expedition  they  could.  They 
remained  at  the  SeraPs  a  short  time,  and  then  mounted  their  camels  for  the 
Desert.  We  had  not  more  reason  in  the  present  than  on  former  occasions 
to  felicitate  ourselves  on  the  aupearance  or  presumed  character  of  our  future 

guides.  They  were  low,  midofe-aged  men,  parched  into  mere  »new,  and 
lackened  down  into  a  near  resemblance  with  the  African,  by  the  wasting 
winds  and  intolerable  sun  of  Syria.  Their  expression  had  little  of  the  savage 
daring  of  their  wild  and  troublous  kind  of  life :  it  was  keen,  and  base,  and 
grovelling,  lowering  now  and  then,  on  a  sudden  ferocious,  but  habitually 
&e  dark,  and  dry,  and  hungry  duplicity  of  a  more  civilised  and  degraded 
state  of  society.  We  saw  them,  however,  depart  with  very  considerable 
hopes  of  success. 

Their  absence  was  prolonged  very  far  beyond  our  expectations,  and 
we  were  again  thrown  back  upon  our  former  resources.  *'  Are  the  Arabs 
arrived?"  was  the  first  question  we  asked  in  the  morning:  we  were  con- 
demned to  wait  for  them  in  vain  the  entire  day.  After  breakfast,  we  saun- 
tered about  the  meagre  bazars,  drank  poor  sherbet  ffor  even  here  they  have 
ices),  Ipoked  out  onlhe  jrellow  desert,  and  dosed  ana  dreamed  on  our  divan. 
The  young  brideg^room  intruded  at  times  on  these  placid  amusements,  and 
the  Kiaia  never  missed  a  ni^ht.  Then  came  our  dinner;  but  this  also  was 
sensibly  deteriorated :'  the  hospitality  of  our  hosts  began  to  tire.  We  had,  as 
usual,  pUau,  eg;^,  and  little  greasy  cups  of  boiled  meat,  served  up  on  the 
low  tray  and  stained  carpet;,  whigh  was  doubled  up  with  all  its  fragments,  the 
moment  we  had  finished,  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  dav  ;  but  this  sad  re- 
petition of  filth  and  inattention,  which  we  had  endured  with  great  magnani- 
mity at  first,  in  the  hopes  of  its  speedy  termination,  now  began  to  be  truly  *^ 
disgusting.  The  coffee  and  brandy  also— a  grievous  loss — had  for  some  time ' 
been  retrenched  b^  the  economy  of  the  Seraf,  and  we  had  long  since  ^ven 
up  all  hopes  of  their  reappearance.  Even  the  aprcsdiner  was  not  as  I>r3- 
liant  as  usual ;  and  we  tio  longer  looked  with  the  anxiety  of  a  dowager  for 
the  long-delayed  entree  of  our  charming  circle.  The  conversiitlon,  indeed,  as 
the  evening  advanced,  lost  somewhat  of  its  monotony  ;  and  at  times,  if  not 
very  original,  was  lively  and  amusing.     We  gratified  the  Kiaia  with  bis 
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favbu^r^ic  scerics' qf  carnage ;  aiid  ^ad  Constantinople  taken  again  and  a^in 
ibr  hiin  j[\y  inil^ons' of  ,whit6-haired  Hessians.  To  our  Christian  friends  we 
spoke^  or  scenes  by  no  means  less  alarming^  and  deoicted  to  them^  in  the 
mijdst  of  a  d)smay  and  silence  every  moment  Increai^g  and  becoming  moro 
poignantly  coinic,  the  dangers  to  which  the  nuptial-bed  was  expose!  from 
intruders,  even  ip  the  jealous  harems  of  the  East ;  the  absurd  inutility  of  all 
precaution;  the  numerous  advantages  which  they  offered  to  the  adventurous 
lover ;  the  favourable  costume  ^  the  promen^e  to  the  bath ;  the  saunter  to 
the  tonihy  &c.  Ike. ;  until,  at  last,  all  husbands  present  looked  with  sympa- 
thising horror  on  each  other,  spread  their  hands,  and,  after  many  Allahs, 
repeated  the  words  of  our  interpreters  in  faith  and  trembling.  In  this  man- 
ner we  devoured  our  ennui^  with  what  appetite  we  could,  and  bowed  our 
head»  |ike  true  Mahomedans  and  judicious  travellers,  to  the  decrees  of 
destiny. 

The  happy  morning  at  last  dawned.  Our  Bedouins,  with  their  new  com- 
panions, appeared  at  an  early  Ivour.  The  soldier  of  the  Governor,  a  grey- 
headed, sleepy,  sans-«ouci  looking  figure,  conducted  them  to  the  Serif's 
about  ten.  Mersheb,  the  chief  Arab,  and  who  was  destined  to  be  our  con- 
ductor, entered  the  town  with  one  of  his  friends;  the  others,  with  their 
camels,  remained  without  the  walls.  Mersheb  was  a  man  of  middle  size, 
somewhat  beyond  forty,  who  had  practised  his  metier  of  brigand  with  appa- 
rently more  cunning  than  courage :  a  distrustful  look,  and  a  hesitatmg  ' 
tongue,  a  deep-cowering  eye,  without  the  briskness  of  his  nation  or  employ- 
ment, and  a  sort  of  loun§^g  sycophancy  about  his  gait,  immediately  ex- 
cited our  suspicions.  His  companion  was  a  younger,  opener,  and  altogether 
better-looking;  man;  not  more  loquacious,  it  is  true,  but  far  more  energetic 
and  decided.  He  was  seldom  consulted,  and  seldom  intruded  his  consulta- 
tions ;  but,  when  occasion  afterwards  required,  we  found  him  by  no  means 
deficient  in  the  usual  proportion  of  Arab  intelligence  and  ingenuity.  He 
was  distinguished  from  our  conductor  by  a  capacious  red  Giube,  and  a  goat- 
skin over  it,  the  hair  turned  inwards,  (though  it  was  the  month  of  June) :' 
and  this^  witii  a  dirty  white  turban,  a  distinctive  amongst  these  wanderers, 
and  a  long  Bedouin  lance,  completed  his  accoutrements.  The  letter,  we  were 
informed,  h|id  been  presented  to  Douaki,  and  our  proposition,  after  a  slight 
demur,  accepted :  the  camels  and  their  attendants  awaited  us  without  the 
walls ;  but  it  was  requisite  that  at  least  half  the  sum  agreed  on  should  be 
paid  down  before  starting.  Rejoicing  that  our  tedious  captivity  was  in  some 
way  or  other  soon  to  terminate,  we  immediately  requested  the  Kiaia,  to 
whom  the  money  had  been  entrusted,  to  accompwr  us  to  the  gates,  and  to 
satisfy  their  importunities  as  quickly  as  possible.  H^  followed  us  slowly,  and 
in  silence.  On  arriving  at  the  spot,  we  found  eleven  camels,  of  the  fine  race 
of  these  deserts,  each  camel  belonging  to  an  Arab,  who  was  to  mount  imme- 
diately behind  the  rider.  The  caparison  was  alarmingly  bad;  I  was  obliged' 
to  have  recourse  to  my  mattress,  and  to  use  it  like  a  saddle^  After  much' 
Tociferation,  we^were  all  mounted ;  our  party,  with  our  Pergermans,  Kicolq, 
and  Aritoon,  and  our  two  jconductors,  on  camels;  the  Governor's  soldier  on' 
horseback..  But  this  array  was  soon  thrown  into  disorder :  the  'Kiaia  seated ' 
himself  under  a  tree,  and  though  the  arrangement  was  perfectly  dear,  a  full 
hour  elapsed  before  their  several  claims  were  adjusted,  and  the  promised. six" 
hundred  pi^res  divided  amongst  them.  At  last^  after"  much  threat  and 
entreaty,  they  were  induced  to  form  close  ranks^  and  to  advance  towards  the 
Deisert,  over  some  ploughed  fields,  about  three  Qr  four  o'clock.  Even  then 
they  acted  without  concert ;  and  after  a  little  way,  the  eleventh  camel  and 
rider  stole  off.  In  about  three-quarters,  of  an  hour,  we  reached  the  small 
yillage  oJr  Dehr  £l  Baalbek.  Here  our  Arabs  insisted  on  stopping  and  bi- 
youacking  for  the  night,  for  the  purpose,  as  they  alle^ed^  of  laying  in  a  stock 
of  1>read ;  but  after  some  tUtercation,  and  on  our  promising  to  give  them  a 
share  .of  our  provisions,  they  were  with  4iffic"^^y  prevailed  pn  to  proceed. 
liie  Desert,  on  this  side,  appeared  to  us  to  differ  but  very  little  from  that 
which  we  had  left  behind  us  in  our  way  from  Baalbek  :  a  spare  vegetation 
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thinly  Bprinkled,  rather  than  Bpreadj,  over. a  shallovir  soil,  and^  '^r'nuui^ 
miles  of  continuous  flat>  altogether  destitute  of  tree  or  liahitation.  ^In  piany 
places  we  saw  an  unusual  profusion  of  flowers^  a  teeming  testimony 'of  the 
natural  fertility  of  the^il^  and  every  where  abundance  of  that  small  bitter 
herb,  of  which  the  camels  are  so  singularly  fond :  they  lost  no  opportunity 
of  gathering  it,  and  added  materially,  by  their  avidity,  to  the  oth^r  annqy- 
ances  of  our  journey.  In  an  hour  and  a  quarter  w^  passed  some'stones,  per- 
haps ruins;  and  in  about  another,  an  inconsiderable  mosque,  or  place  of 
rest  for  travellers,  now  in  decay.  In  an  hour'  and  a  quarter  after  sunset,  we 
descended  from  our  camels,  and  seated  ourselves,  almost  in  the  dark,  by  the 
brink  of  a  sluggish  rivulet,  took  out  our  bags^  and  began  to  eat.  The  Arabs 
broke  bread  with  us,  and  partook  of  our  oUier  provisions.  Whilst  we  were 
getting  through  our  supper,  one  of  the  party  came  up,  and  putting  bis  lean 
finger  on  his  lips,  enjoined  us  magisterially  the  strictest  silence.  We  looked 
up,  as  if  to  question  the  command ;  but  we  heard  "  Barouf,"  and  "  Alf,  alf/' 
again,  and  recollectinff  these  ominous  sounds,  obeyed  with  solemnity  the 
admonition.  We  finished  our  supper  without  speaking,  but  not  without 
much  laughing.  After  this  hurried  repast  we  got  up  again  with  alacrity 
on  our  camels.  The  night  was  still,  but  fresh,  the  sky  unclouded,  the 
stars  clear  and  sparkling :  little  dew,  and  all  nature  in  a  state  of  the  most 
delicious  and  refreshing  repose.  We  thought  of  the  Chaldean  shepherds, 
and  the  first  childlike  aspirmgs  of  that  science,  which  was  so  soon  to  scale 
the  heavens,  and  from  thence  teach  the  nations  of  wondering  mankind.  In 
two  hours  and  ten  minutes  we  dismounted :  a  small  hollow^  scooped  by  the 
winds  or  the  rains  from  the  sandy  soil,  (a  favourite  position  of  the  Arabs)  was 
ludged  a  sufficiently  safe  position  for  our  bivouac.  We  spread  our  Abbas^  or 
oose  woollen  mantle,  douoled  them  up  over  our  heads,  and  lying  on  the  slope 
and  gazing  on  the  twinkling  constellations  above  our  heads,  in  a  few  minutes 
fell  asleep.  The  camels  and  Arabs  couched  beside  us,  and  the  low  guttural 
murmurs  of  the  latter,  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  sobbing  wind  from 
the  Desert,  assisted  in  lulling  us  to  repose.  But  two  hours  had  scarcely 
elapsed  when  we  were  most  provokingly  roused  from  this  sound  sleep  by  the 
guides :  the  morning  was  yet  distant ;  but  they  pleaded  to  our  expostulations, 
that  the  place  was  insecure,  and  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  tne  bordering 
tribes,  with  whom  they  were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  a  state  of  perpetu^ 
enmity  and  feud.  We  consented  to  advance  rapidly  nearly  two  miles  far- 
ther into  the  Desert,  where  we  took  up  a  second  position  somewhat  similar  to 
our  last.  We  found,  on  reaching  our  new  post,  that  two  of  our  faithlegs 
companions  had  absconded  during  our  late  sleep.  We  were  too  fatigued  for 
inquiry  or  invective :  we  threw  ourselves  down  the  instant  we  arrived,  and 
slept  without  any  farther  interruption  until  morning. 

We  were  on  camels  before  day-break.  I  found  my  bed  a  slight  protection 
against  the  pointed  frame  of  the  pack-saddle,  and  soon  felt  a  recurrence  of 
the  rheumatism  which  I  had  caught  in  the  baths  of  Damascus,  and  from 
which  1  had  suffered  much  and  painfully  ever  since.  The  hope,  however,  of 
soon  arriving  at  Palmyra  more  than  balanced  these  momentaiy  grievancee. 
Such  expectation,  however,  was  not  altogether  without  alloy.  It  had  more 
than  once  occurred  to  us  that  we  had  been  advancing  too  long  in  ^  northerly 
direction.  Tadmor  lies  between  Homs  and  Damascus ;  our  proposed  route 
should,  therefore,  have  been  very  nearly  S.S.E.  We  mutually  communicated 
these  suspicions,  and  agreeing  on  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  explanation, 
called  Mersheb  to  pur  side,  and  asked  him  at  what  period  it  was  probable  we 
should  reach  Palmyra. ,  He  ai>swered  with  considerable  hesitation,  that  lie 
hoped  we  should  come  in  sight  of  the  ruins  some  time  to-morrow  evening. 
This  appearing  a  very  unsatisfactory  answer  to  our  doubts,  we  questioned 
him  still  farther,  and  wished  to  know,  why,  under  such  circumstances,  he  had 
taken  so  circuitous  a  rouie  ?  He  recurred  to  his  former  apology,  and  urged, ' 
with  some  appearance  of  reason,  that  he  was  compelled  to  this  detour  by  the 
apprehension  of  meeting  with  some  of  the  stragglers  of  the  hostile  tribe,  and 
the  necessity  of  keeping  as  much  as  possible  within  the  reach  of  assistance 
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from,  our  friends.  ^  We  were  for  tbe  moment  pacified  by  these  expirations^ . 
and  on  his  promising  to  pursue  the  remainder  of  our  journey  with  increased 
rapidity,  to  atone  for  this  deception  and  loss  of  time^  we  agreed  to  place  our« 
skives  anew  under  his  guidance,  and  to  go  on.  We  could  not,  however,  any 
longer  disguise  from  ourselves  that  we  were  every  instant  exposed  to  a  re- 
currence of  similar  disappointments  and  treachery,  and  could  not  with  any 
certainty  calculate  the  airection  or  termination  of  our  expedition.  In  two 
hours  morej,  very  much  to  our  surprise^  we  came  in  sight  ot  a  Bedouin  camp, 
still  continuiiig,  at  nearly  the  same  pace,  our  march  towards  the  north.  Tne 
plot  now  became  apparent;  but  Mersheb  and  his  companion,  instead  of  at- 
tending to  our  expostulations  and  demonstrations  of  discontent,  were  busily 
engaged  in  exchanging  their  horses,  who  were  much  more  fatigued  than  our 
camels,  with  the  journey,  for  some  fine  Arabian  coursers  which  were  grazing 
near.  Wo  at  last  obtamed  some  answer  to  our  demands.  It  was  true  no 
mention  had  been  made  of  this  camp,  or  deviation  from  the  ordinary  route, 
in  our  agreement,  but  this  change  was  altogether  inevitable ;  they  had  made 
this  circuit  for  the  purpose  of  baking  or  procuring  bread,  and  they  would 
depart  immediately  after ;  that  in  the  mean  time  we,  probably,  should  not 
find  it  at  all  disagreeable  to  repose,  and  should  be  furnished  with  coffee,  and 
every  thinff  necessary  for  breakfast :  whilst  this  was  preparing,  they  would 
attend  to  their  own  arrangements,  and  he  promised  us  they  should  be  com- 
pleted before  our  breakfast  was  over.  This  appeared  plausible,  and  the  pro- 
position was  accepted.  On  entering  the  camp,  we  counted  somewhat  more 
than  thirty  tents,  similar  to  those  we  had  se^n  at  the  other  side  of  the  Jor- 
dan, of  a  species  of  black  wooUen  stuff,  intermixed  with  camels'hair,  stretched 
loosely  on  irregular  poles.  They  lay  in  two  long  lines,  without  anv  mound 
or  defence  whatsoever.  We  were  immediately  conducted  to  the  Sheikh,  who 
received  us  with  the  usual  Oriental  courtesy ;  but  his  tent  was  so  crowded, 
and  with  such  a  multifarious  lev^e,  that  after  the  usual  salutations,  we  beg- 
ged to  be  permitted  to  remain  outside.  The  southerly  wind  began  to  blow  ; 
we  got  into  the  shade  of  the  tents,  and  throwing  down  our  abbas,  and  giving 
our  camels  to  our  attendants,  stretched  ourselves  out,  in  the  worst  disposi- 
tion either  for  sleep  or  conversation.  After  a  few  minutes,  a  curly-headed, 
starved,  and  nearly  naked  boy,  brought  us  out  some  execrable  coffee.  This, 
however,  was  but  a  trifling  subject  for  complaint ;  our  philosophy  had  often 
fared  much  worse.  In  the  hope  that  our  lortunes  would  mend,  and  with  a 
laudable  desire  to  kill  off  as  much  of  our  time  as  was  possible  (the  ennui  of 
the  Desert  is  as  little  supportable  as  that  of  the  drawing-room),  we  set  anx- 
iously about  counting  the  camels,  which  were  then  defiling  to  their  morning 
pasture.  I  think  we  found  them  to  be  nearly  a  thousand ;  a  fine  breed, 
young,  active,  and  valuable.  It  is  very  possible  they  belonged  to  the  whole 
tribe,  and  were  committed  to  the  care  only  of  the  detachment  here.  After 
performing  this  feat,  and  drinking  our  coffee,  which  was  not  the  less  remark- 
able exploit  of  the  two,  having  nothing  more  to  occupy  us,  we  attempted, 
though  with  little  success,  to  get  to  sleep.  Our  situation  every  instant  be- 
came more  disagreeable.  Mersheb  had  indeed  told  us  every  thing  was 
nearly  ready,  and  we  should  be  all  mounted  in  an  hour;  but  the  hour 
elapsed  and  the  bread  was  not  yet  baked,  the  camels  were  at  their  break- 
fast, and  Mersheb  and  his  friends  fast  a^eep.  The  sun  now  ascended  the 
heavens  in  the  plenitude  of  his  midsummer  strength ;  the  little  shade  we 
had  on  our  arrival  gradually  ebbed  away  ;  th6  sirocco  continued  blowing  over 
the  hot  surface  of  the  Desert,  bringing  with  it  eddies  of  burning  mist  and 
dust ;  we  were  soon  driven  from  our  retreat,  compelled  to  rise,  and  shelter 
ourselves  as  we  could,  in  the  interior  of  the  ten,t,  from  the  piercing  ra3rs  of 
the  meridian  sun.  Not  a  cloud  was  to  be  seen  over  the  heated  and  dazzling 
blue ;  not  a  tree,  not  a  thicket,  not  a  shrub.  We  found  the  tent  crowded 
with  half  the  tribe ;  the  relatives,  friends,  and  visitors  of  the  Sheikh,  from 
motives  of  curiosity,  lay  pell-meU,  waiting  the  entree  of  l!he  strangers. 
'Inhere  was  no  alternative :  an  Arab  is  i^ot  the  pleasantest  bedffeUow  in  the 
world,  but  the  sun  was  without — and;  after  all,  there '  ts  feome  difference  be- 
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tween  the  contact  of  a  dirty  abbas,  and  a  half  ia^agB,  ^nd  ^pod«  stovi^  EasU 
ern  fever.  We  came  in,  and  cast  ourselves  iiown  i^  Uie  miost  ,<)f ',the  herd, 
without  much  ceremony  or  arrangement,  llieir  strange  groups,  eonstantly 
shifMng  before  our  half-closed  eyes,  formed  all  that  variety  of  fantastiio  vision 
n^^Iiich  we  sometimes  see  thrown  out  at  random  in  the  studies,  of  a  .ppweiful 
master.  I  was  disturbed  by  them  as  by  a  sick  dream ;  indeed,  at  tjfie  mo- 
ment this  was  something  more  than  mere  imagination.  ,  1  had  ^uiSTi^red  much 
from  the  fatigue  and  heat  of  the  journey ;  my  rheumatism  bad  seriously 
increased,  and  I  had  every  apprehension  1  should  at  last  be  preveatej^  by  an 
access  of  fever,  from  proceeding  op  my  journey.  We  remained  thus  tplfna- 
bly  tranquil  for  nearly  )two  hours,  and  rather  desiring  than  finding  sleep, 
when  tired  of  this  neutral  state,  provoked  at  the  duplicity  of  our  guides,  and 
questioning  the  sincerity  of  their  promises,  we  at  la^t  leaped  up,  and'  re- 
solved on  putting  Mersheb  instantly  to  the  test  Mersheb  was  accordingly 
summoned  with  his  companion,  and  our  oopf^rence  opened  with  due  ceremo- 
ny. He  sate  down  opposite  to  us  with  his  usual  hypocritical  smile ;  the  G<^ 
vernor's  soldier  was  on  his  right,  our  interpreters  on  his  left ;  the  Sheikh 
and  Mersheb's  sheepskin  companion  behind,  ^d  a  cohort  of  his  friends  and 
relatives  near.  One  of  these  only  I  can  now  remember.  He  was  a  young 
and  sinewy  figure^  black,  naked,  and  gaunt  as  a  wolf;  with  short  stout  nose, 
snub-lookmg  lips,  harsh  curly  hair,  and  a  turbulent  glaring  eye.  He  ap- 
peared to  tidce  a  warm  interest  in  the  debate  against  us,  and  was,  I  believe, 
one  of  the  nearest  of  the  hundred  cousins  of  the  Sheikh.  When  order  could 
be  obtained,  which  was  even  more  difficult  than  in  an  Irish  court  of  justice 
or  a  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the  rude  clamours  of  our  neighbours 
had  been  hushed  by  the  Sheikh  into  a  sort  of  under-growl,  the  court  was 
opened  in  proper  form,  and  the  interrogatory  commenced.  Mersheb  anti- 
cipated the  queries,  and  with  a  canting  and  supplicating  tone,  and  a  ubi  lap" 
8U8  quid  feci  phvsiognomy,  turned  round  to  Nicole,  and  asked  "  What,  in 
the  name  of  Allan,  tne  Beys  wanted  ?" 

'*  ^Vhere  are  the  camels  ?"  replied  the  whole  Court  together — **  where  are 
the  camels?*' 

'^  The  camels ! — why,  the  camels  are  resting  themselves,  as  yoti  are,  and 
will  be  ready,  if  necessary,  before  you  are ;  but,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Beys,  we  cannot  proceed  to  Palmyra  this  evening.'* 

"  And  why  not  }**  interrogated  the  Court. 

"  The  heat,*'  replied  Mersheb. 

"  And  what  is  the  heat  to  us  ?  We  have  delayed  too  long  in  this  country 
— the  summer  is  upon  us — we  cannot  spare  a  day  to  rest." 

"  But  the  journey  is  dangerous;  our  way  is  environed  with  perils." 

"  How  dangerous? — What  perils?  Are  you  not  bound,  by  your  agree- 
ment before  the  Mouzzelim,  to  protect  us  ?  Has  not  your  Sheikh  Douaki 
promised  us  protection?  Did  you  not  report  his  answer  to  our  letter  at 
iToms?  All  this  ^ould  have  been  mentioned  before,  and  we  would  have 
found  other  protectors,  and  better  means  to  guard  us  against  these  dangers." 

^f  We  knew  nothing  of  i^em^  nothing  more  than  yourselves." 

*'  And  when  did  you,  first  hear  of  their  existence  ?'' 

•'  This  very  mprninij,  from  the  Sheikh." 

'^  And  what  have  you  hear^  ^Thich  makes  it  dangerous  to  proceed  ?*' 

Here  there  was  some  whispering  between  Mersheb,  the  oheikh,  and  jthe 
sheepskin  friend ;  at  last,  on  the  question  being  repeated,  he  replieil-— 

^*  We  heard  this  morning  that  there  were  thirty  camels  ali^^oad,  double- 
mounted,  between  this  and^Tedmoc"  .     , 

''  Well?"  said  the  Court. 

*'  Well !  we  cannot  meet  them  as  we  are  and  as  you  are,  that  i»  aB  : 
You  are  not  armed,  nor  are  we  armed.  You  must  take  an  additional  forces'* 
said  Merslieb. 

''  I  am  ready  to  go,''  said  his  friend  in  the  sheep  skin,  with  great  energy; 
but  turning  round  to  Nicole  in  a  low  whisper,  'Mt  b  a  great  venture>  and  I 
had  much  nather  turn  back  to  Horns.*' 
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•^  #eir— what  force Vill  be  requisite?" 
'.  ''^*  As  "many  as  possible — as  many  as  are  trilling  to  go." 
'^'•'Aridthenr       -     •  ' 

'  '**'Then — you  must  pay  tbem  so  much  per  head— "fifty  piastres  at  the  least." 
'  **  What,  after  the  six  hundred  piastres  we  have  paid  the  Chief  for  protec- 
tion,' to  jiay  you  over  again  a  still  larger  sum  for  yours?    Never!  we  will 
ifirst  denounce  yoii  to  Douaki!" 
"  Well  then,  what  will  you  give?" 

*'  Nothing.  We  have  no  money:  we  have  no  arms;  ^e  have  nothing. 
Examine  us — we  have  left  every  thing  at  Horns.*' 

*     '**  Ves — ^but  you  can  l^ave  one  of  your  party  as  a  hostage,  and  send  us  the 
money  back." 

Nicole  was  here  appealed  to  by  Mersheb,  and  declared  himself  willing,  if 
necessary,  to  stay. 

•'  Not  by  any  means/*  we  replied;  *'  neither  one  of  us,  nor  one  of  vou. 
Do  you  think  we  regard  your  safety  so  lightly  as  to  leave  you  amongst  these 
traitors  ?" 

This  refusal  produced  a  new  scene  of  confusion.  The  interrogatory  was 
for  some  minutes  suspended  by  the  Sheikh.  He  addressed  himself  to  Mer- 
sheb  with  great  vehemence;  and  the  Governor's  soldier,  not  much  lildng  this 
den  of  lions,  very  timidly  interfered. 

^rhen  resumed,  the  conversation  was  scarcely  more  satisfactory;  they 
could  not  be  persuaded  of  the  sincerity  of  our  assertions.  Accustomed 
to  every  act  of  duplicity  amongst  themselves,  they  tried  eveiy  species  of  in- 
genious cross-examination  to  elicit  or  extort  from  us  the  confession  of  con- 
cealed money.  They  invited  us  to  Bagdad;  repeated  their  denunciations  of 
imminent  dangers ;  magnified  the  difficulties  in  which  we  were  phiced;  alter- 
nately suggested  to  us  Homs  and  Tedmor,  and  in  an  unguarded  moment,  as 
they  supposed,  offered  us  large  quantities  of  dates  for  purchase.  These  stra- 
tagems failing:,  they  recurred  to  another  expedient.  An  Arab  suddenly  en- 
tered the  tent,  and  informed  the  Sheikh  that  the  son  of  Douaki  was  to  arrive 
towards  evening.  The  Sheikh  immediately  seized  the  hint,  and  urged  it  as 
an  additional  and  imperative  motive  for  delay.  We  expostulated ;  we  me- 
naced ;  we  entreated ;  we  observed  that  our  engagement  in  all  its  parts  had 
been  fully  arranged,  and  on  our  parts  most  punctually  fulfilled  with  the 
father,  and  did  not  require  the  intervention  or  sanction  of  the  son.  To  this 
the  Sheikh  coolly  replied  that  '*  we  might  think  on  these  matters  as  we  Hked, 
but  that  we  must  and  should  see  him.  He  was  the  son  of  their  chief,  and  it 
was  a  compliment  due  to  the  tribe.**  The  evening  in  the  mean  time  ad- 
vanced ;  no  Sheikh,  and  no  young  Douaki  arrived ;  and  the  disappointment, 
we  remarked,  was  borne  with  the  utmost  composure.  We  did  not,  however, 
in  the  least  relax  our  exertions :  the  dialogue  continued.  The  stout,  dark 
young  savage,  already  noticed,  stood  constantly  by  our  side ;  sometimes  turn- 
ing his  fierce  black  eyes  directly  upon  us,  and  then  bursting  out  into  broken 
and  violent  communications  with  tne  Sheikh.  Mersheb  sate  beside  him*  with 
his  legs  squatted  immediately  under  him,  and  both  his  lean  hands  supporting 
his  bushy  chin ;  his  grey  beard,  and  treacherous  cat-like  tranquillity  con- 
tragted  strongly  with  the  thick-set  hair  and  tumuituous  explosions  of  the 
Arab.  The  soldier  seemed  suffering  under  eteir  kind  of  bad  auguries^  and 
Ttot  less  from  the  privation  of  his  pipe ;  he  eyea  despondingly  the  last  spark 
of  his  iobacdo,  as  ne  shook  it  out,  with  a  sieh  of  Allah !  and  remained  sad 
and  silent,  except  when  Nicole  now  and  then,  by  our  wishes,  goaded  him 
into  a  reply.  The  Sheikh  had  altogether  lost  his  urbanity  and  temper,  and 
rolled  out  his  invectives  and  threats,  mingled  up  now  and  then  wiu  sneers 
and  prondses,  in  a  manner  which  edified  the  entire  tent.  '^  Who  are  these 
strangers?"  said  a  figure,  suddenly  peeping  over  hig  shoulder,  whom  we  had 
not  yet  noticed — "  we  know  them  not." 

"They  are  Inglis,**  answered  the  soldier,  rousing  from  his  sleep. — "They 
are  Beys,"  said  Nicole  and  Mersheb. 
"  IxigUs! — Beys !— and  who  are  the  Inglis?** 
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.  "  A  nation  powerful  and  strong,  from  the  North/'  replied  the  soldier,  with 
something  like  an  affectation  of  importance,  and  wishing  to  impress  on  his 
auditors  an  adequate  idea  of  the  dignitf  of  his  charge. 

"  And  yet  we  know  them  not/'  replied  his  questioner  with  a  sneer. 

**  They  are  Franji/'  said  a  second. 

*'  No/  says  a  third,  "  they  are  Babylonians.— They  crossed  our  tribe  Isst 
year  by  Bagdad,  and  refused  or  neglected  to  pay  us  tribute*  By  Allah ! 
they  owe  it  to  us  still !" 

*( he  conyersation  for  a  moment  paused-— the  hint  was  ominous ;  we  were 
apprehensiye  of  the  commentary :  the  eyes  of  aU  were  fixed  upon  us— we  re- 
mained silent. 

**  Wliat,"  says  another  voice,  '^  do  thev  do  here,  or  indeed  at  Tedmor  ?" 

"  They  come, "  says  Nicole, "  to  see  tne  oountiy." 

**  No,  no,  they  come  for  treasure,  for  treasure  deep  hidden  in  the  earth,  and 
there  is  much  of  it  at  Tedmor.  Do  you  think  we  do  not  know  these  things  ? 
TTiis  very  morning  we  saw  them  looking  for  it  here — even  here  round  our 
tents.  One  of  them/'  pointing  to  our  party,  ''had  a  magical  instrument  to 
his  eye,*  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  look  downwards  into  the  very  entrails 
of  the  earth.  You  may  be  learned,  and  you  may  be  cunning,  but  you  must 
not  think  to  deceive  us  in  this  manner." 

This  conjecture  produced  a  momentary  smile:  but  it  soon  faded  away 
from  our  countenances.  Our  situation,  we  easily  perceived,  was  every  mo- 
ment becoming  more  critical,  the  evening  was  fast  approaching :  there  was 
no  time  for  hesitation ;  we  called  on  the  soldier,  and,  in  the  strongest  tone 
we  could  with  prudence  assume,  urged,  through  him,  the  necessity  of  coming 
to  some  immediate  decision.  Besides  the  wish  to  avoid  a  night  in  such  a 
camp,  and  surrounded  with  such  friends,  I  confess  I  felt  a  more  exdusivelY 
personid  interest  in  expediting  these  arrangements.  I  felt  the  feverish 
symptoms  augmenting,  'slow  head-ache,  and  riieumatic  and  bilious  pains,  to 
such  a  degree  that  I  doubted  much  the  practicability  of  continuing  the  jour-' 
ney ;  and  though  one  of  my  friends,  with  a  kindness  which  I  shall  not  easily 
forget,  professed  his  readiness,  in  any  case,  to  accompany  me,  I  would  have 
suffered  a  great  deal  rather  than  avau  myself  of  such  a  sacrifice,  or  consented 
to  have  deprived  him,  together  with  myself,  of  all  prospect  of  seeing  Tedmor. 
After  several  minutes  consultation  amongst  themselves,  their  decree  was 
pronounced,  and  the  conference  broken  up :  they  refused,  as  was  I  believe 
their  intention  from  the  outset,  to 'accompany  us  to  Tedmor,  and  required  us 
immediately  to  mount  our  camels  for  Homs.  We  sprang  with  alacrity  fiiom 
our  disagreeable  posture,  for  all  this  time  we  had  been  fying  amongst  their 
bags,  provisions,  and  every  other  disagreeable  accompaniment,  with  scarody 
room  to  turn  round  in ;  our  camels  were  harnessed  instantly,  a  strong  counter- 
movement  had  been  given  by  the  Sheikh :  its  execution  was  pressed  wiUi 
proportionate  activity.  It  was  now  about  sunset :  the  Desert  shone  like  a 
great  sea :  the  mists  were  light,  the  breeze  refreshing,  the  night  promised  to 
be  fine  ;  the  word  was  given,  ''  Let  us  be  off."  We  looked  once  more  to* 
wards  Palm3rra  with  regret,  and  then  sprang  out  into  a  long  trot  across  the 
immensity  of  the  Desert. 

C7\)be  continued.  J 


*  An  eyeglass. 
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THE    lyre's    complaint. 

**  A  ]«ff  e  IjpTfl  hoBg  la  an  opening  of  tbe  rock,  and  gave  its  melancholy  music  to 
cLe  wind.    Bat  no  hnman  being  vas  to  be  seen.*'— S^o^oi^Z. 

A  DEEP-TONED  Im  huiiff  munmiriiig 

To  the  wild  wind  of  the  sea;— 
'^  O  mekncholy  wind/  it  mgh'd, 

"  What  would  thy  breath  with  me  ? 

"  Then  canal  not  wake  the  Bpifit 

That  in  me  slumberinff  lies ; 
Thou  strik'st  not  forUi  th'  electrie  fire 

Of  buried  mdodies. 

"  Wind  of  the  lone  dark  waters ! 

Thou  dost  but  sweep  mv  strings 
Into  wild  gusts  of  moumfulness 
.    With  the  rushing  of  thy  wings. 

^  But  Hie  gift,  the  spell,  the  lightning. 

Within  mv  frame  conoeal'd— 
Must  I  moulder  on  the  rook  away. 

With  their  tiiumpha  unreveal'd  ? 

'*  I  have  power,  high  power,  for  Freedom 

To  wake  the  buniing  soul ; 
I  have  sounds  that  through  the  ancient  hills 

Like  a  torrent'a  voice  might  roll : 

**  I  have  pealing  notes  of  Vlotory, 
Tlwt  ought  welioome  kings  from  war ; 

I  have  rich  deep  tones  to  s^  the  wail 
For  a  Hero's  death  afar: 

*'  I  have  chords  to  lift  the  Pamn 

From  the  Temple  to  the  sky. 
Full  as  the  forest-unisons. 

When  sweeping  winds  are  high* 

"  And  Love-4br  Lovers  lone  sorrow 

I  have  music  that  might  swell 
Throuffh  the  summer-air  with  the  rose's  breath. 

Or  &e  violet's  faint  fiirewell. 

"  Soflr— spiritual— mournful — 

Sighs  in  each  note  enshrined;—- 
But  who  shall  call  that  sweetness  forth  ? 

Thou  canst  not.  Ocean-wind ! 

"  No  kindling  heart  gives  ediofts 

To  the  passion  of  my  strain ; 
I  perish  with  ray  wasted  gifts. 

Vain  is  that  dower— all  vain ! 

**  I  pass  without  my  glory. 

Forgotten  I  decay- 
Where  is  the  touch  to  give  me  life? 

—Wild  fitful  wind,  away  I" 

So  slgh'd  the  broken  music. 

That  in  gladness  had  no  part;— 
—How  like  art  thou,  neglected  lyre ! 

To  many  a  human  heart!  F.  H. 
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*'  If  they  be  gnered,1et  their  toad-swoln  galls  bunt  in  Si]ntferft»r  mi  wiA  pvflog 
choler ;  let  them  turn  the  buckle  of  their  dudgeon  anger  behind,  lest  the  tongue  of 
it  catch  their  own  dottrel  skins.    1  w^gh  thein  not  a  niffle/' — Sti>bbe$. 

I  AM  one  of  the  class  of  English  residents  abroad,  and  if  a  fair  field 
and  no  favour  be  still  in  vogue  in  tlie  land  of  our  birth,  I  should  wfsh 
to  be  allowed  a  little  space  in  the  columns  of  the  "  New  Monthly,**  for 
replying  to  a  formal  attack  upon  our  whole  fVaternity  in  the  last  Nuor- 
her  of  the  *'  Quarterly  Review.*'  The  writer  modestly  assumes  mei^ 
to  himself  for  using  the  mild  tone  of  reprimand  or  dehortation,  when  he 
might  have  successfully  visited  us  with  the  light  shaAs  of  ridicule,  or 
the  heavier  weapons  of  contumelious  reproach;  and  ffor  one,  judging 
by  what  he  has  said,  can  easily  forgive  him  for  all  that  he  has  forborne 
from  urging,  being  equally  disposed  *'  to  scorn  his  smiles,  and  treat  with 
smiles  his  scorning."  He  is  manifestly  angry,  but  he  wishes  us  no 
farther  harm  than  to  leave  us  to  the  consequences  of  our  own  errors* 
which,  in  his  estimate,  are  of  no  mean  magnitude,  and  not  likely,  there- 
fore, to  be  of  trifling  calamity  in  their  results.  He  is  as  merciful  as  my 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury ;  who,  in  the  praise  of  his  own  tenderness, 
observes  with  an  amusing  naiveU,  '*  I  never  used  revenge,  as  leaving  it 
always  to  God,  who  the  less  I  punish  mine  enemies,  will  inflict  so  much 
the  more  punishment  on  them."  For  a  Christian  charity  of  this  nature 
it  becomes  us  to  be  thankful !  Infinite  pains  are  tak^n  by  the  writer, 
who  castigates  his  countrymen,  to  make  careful  reservations — he  ex- 
cepts some  of  the  absent,  not  the  present  company,  since  noblemen,  and 
the  friends  of  Government,  and  the  staunch  opposers  of  all  reform  and 
innovation,  might  at  the  very  moment  of  bis  writing,  be  enrolled 
among  the  offenders ;  it  is  admitted,  however,  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  permanent  dwellers  upon  the  Continent  are  respectable  families  of 
the  middling  classes  of  life,  driven  from  England  by  the  pressure  of 
taxation  and  high  prices  upon  their  narrow  incomes,  or  by  their  desire 
to  give  a  cheaper  education  to  their  children  than  they  can  obtain  at 
home.  These  motives  may  be  thought  by  some  to  be  rather  praise- 
worthy than  culpable,  but  even  allowing  them  to  afford  no  defence  for 
expatriation,  the  culprits  could  never  have  expected  arraignment  from 
the  quarter  whence  their  present  censurer  has  started.  What  I  is  he 
not  of  that  ultra-loyal  party,  the  Churqh  and  King  men  par  excellence^ 
who,  during  the  war,  were  accustomed  at  Pitt  Club  dinners,  and  other 
festive  meetings  of  the  friends  of  good  government  and  social  order,  to 
shout  out  with  triumphant  glee  and  three  vociferous  huzzas,  the  es- 
tablished toast  of  "  The  land  we  live  in,  and  may  those  who  don't  like  k 
leave  it  /"  Is  he  not  one  of  those  who  chuckled  at  Windham's  sneer 
against  economy,  when  he  stigmatised  it  as  a  pitiful  saving  of ''  cheese- 
parings and  candle-ends,'* — has  he  not  been  always  provided  with  jibe, 
sarcasm,  or  abuse,  for  those  who  advocated  retrenchment,  vilipending 
them  as  grumblers  and  radicals — was  he  not  more  clamorous  than  a 
parrot  against  rain  in  railing  at  those  who  deprecated  profusion  and 
wastefulness,  and  predicted  their  results — can  he  deny  his  participancy 
with  the  men  who  pamper  the  aristocracy  and  the  landholders,  at  the 
expense  of  the  less  thriving  classes,  by  keeping  up  bread  at  a  high  and 
artificial  price ;  and  is  he  not  at  this  very  moment  one  of  those  who 
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support  the  imnlting  mockery  of  appotnting  a  Finance  Committee  to 
suggest  vetrenchmentt,  and  then  stultify  their  proceedings  by  refusing 
to  effect  a  single  saving  2  If  oppressive  taxation  be  the  great  cause  of 
absenteeism,  its  reduction  would  seem  to  be  the  simplest  remedy  for 
the  evil ;  but  this  would  not  answer  the  purposes  of  those,  who,  having 
loog  tasted  the  isweetness  of  the  public  money,  do  not  like  to  see  any  of 
the  pretty  pickings,  any  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  removed  from  their 
grasp.  That  we  should  be  assailed  by  a  man  of  this  stamp ;  by  a  man 
who,  having  perhaps  feathered  his  nest  by  a  corrupt  adherence  to  every 
administration^  ought  to  show  a  little  consideration  for  those  who  have 
had  vooK.  principle,  or  less  good  luck  than  himself,  is  surely  **  the  un- 
kindest  cut  of  aU."  Why,  we  are  the  inevitable  results  of  his  system, 
the  work  of  his  hands,  his  own  act  and  deed,  his  victims ;  and  to  scold 
us .  for  not  staying  at  home  to  pay  more  taxes,  when  he  has  already 
taken  from  us  nearly  all  the  "  means  whereby  we  live,"  is  to  imitate 
the  footpad,  who  maltreats  the  poor  man  he  has  robbed  for  not  having 
a  heavier  purse* 

"  Quo  lapsus  sum,  quid  feci  V*  do  I  boldly  demand  on  behalf  of  my  • 
self  and  my  brother  absentees.  What  is  the  head  and  front  of  our  of- 
fending ?  We  have  taken  the  gendemen  of  this  stamp  at  their  word- 
we  have  submitted  to  their  favourite  toast,  we  have  reluctantly  lefl  thi^ 
country  when  we  could  no  longer  live  in  it  with  comfort,  we  have  given 
them  what  they  so  often  and  so  tauntingly  prayed  for — **  a  good  rid* 
dance  of  bad  rubbish  !*'  and  we  cannot  but  smile,  when  they  want  to  ^' 
woo  us  back  for  the  purpose  of  swelling  the  revenue  in  which  so  many 
of  them  have  a  strong  personal  interest,  to  find  how  completely  their 
note  is  changed,  how  bland,  and  courteous,  and  urbane,  and  even  fawn- 
ing and  complimentary,  these  hip!  hip!  hip!  three-times-three  gentlemen 
can  suddenly  become.  Lo  and  behold !  instead  of  being  the  "  bad  rub- 
bish" of  which  they  wanted  to  get  rid,  we  are  converted  into  respect- 
able country  gendemen,  the  most  estimable  characters  in  the  world,  so 
long  as  they  reside  upon  their  native  soil,  and  discharge  the  duties  of 
their  several  stations.  Euge!  Pape!  the  grumblers  and  radicals  are 
**  all  honourable  men  ;**  and  every  individual  capable  of  paying  taxes, 
is  unexpectedly  rendered  as  important  to  his  country  as  the  lost  Italian 
author  of  whom  Boerhaave  mournfully  said  "  Omnibus  potius  quam 
bocce  carere  possumus."  The  fatal  consequences  of  our  absence  are 
next  pourtrayed  in  a  long  and  lachrymose  jeremiade.  The  chimneys 
of  the  family  mansion  are  smokeless,  the  pew  at  church  is  closed,  the 
village  church-yard  is  no  longer  a  place  of  pleasant  meeting  for  the 
landlord  and  his  tenants,  and  the  neglected  clergyman  participates  no 
more  in  the  customary  hospitalities,  a  grievance  that  is  exceedingly 
na^,  and  savours  vehemently  of  the  Cassock,  especially  when  the  writer 
aeems  to  share  the  regret  6f  Selden,  that  the ''  Fairies  have  left  off  dancing, 
and  the  parsons  conjuring.''— We  are  next  made  responsible  for  the  in^ 
crease  of  poverty  and  crime  in  the  neighbourhoods  we  have  abandoned^ 
a  grave  and  unsupported  charge,  in  answer  to  which  it  is  sufficient  to 
atatei  that  if  we  biid  remained  at  home  we  should  ourselves  have  be- 
come impoverished  in  a  few  years,  and  have  thus  contributed  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  paupers,  or  perchance  of  criminals,  the  avoidance  of  either 
of  which  contingencies  we  hold  to  afford  a  present  excuse  for  ourselves, 
and  to  make  our  absence  an  ultimate  benefit,  instead  of  a  detriment  to 
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oar  native  country.  But,  admitting  that  abaenteeismmaybe producttve 
of  much  local  evil  in  England,  aa  well  as  in  Ireland,  granting  even  that 
it  is  the  real  parent  of  dl  those  mischiefa  which  are  now  sworn  against 
it,  who  are  the  guilty  parties,  who  are  the  most  culpable,  the  victims  or 
the  authors  of  the  system  that  has  engendered  it  ?     Needkaa  was  it  for 
the  Reviewer  to  enlaige  upon  the  blessings  of  living  in  one's  own  country. 
Attachment  to  our  native  land,  endeared  aa  it  must  ever  be  to  us  by  so 
many  ties,  sympathies,  and  associations,  is  so  universal  and  natural  a 
feeing,  that  no  man  can  be  disrooted  and  transplanted  without  pain. 
**  So  violent  a  wrench  from  all  we  love/'  can  never  be  the  reavdt  of 
choice ;  and  wherever,  therefore,  expatriation  prevails  to  any  consider- 
able extent,  and  among  the  respectable  classes,  it  may  safely  be  affirm- 
ed that  the  fault  is  not  in  the  individuals,  but  springs  from  some  intole- 
rable defect  in  the  system  or  government  of  the  country.     Let  Ireland^  , 
be  restored  to  a  state  of  tranquillity  by  conceding  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, and  redressing  her  other  grievances ;  let  the  taxation  be  reduced 
in  England,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life  be  kept  down  to  a  lower  level 
by  allowing  the  free  importation  of  com,  and  an  Irish  or  English  emi-     / 
grant  would  soon  become  as  scarce  upon  the  Continent  as  a  French  one    ' 
now  is  in  England.     Until  some  approximation  be  made  towards  these^^ 
desirable  results,  I  doubt  whether  many  of  them  will  be  wheedled  back, 
even  by  the  smooth-tongued  cajolery  of  the  writer  in  question,  unless  he 
can  first  disprove  that  important  fact  in  household  economy — ''  Qu'on    ^ 
vit  de  bonne  soupe,  et  non  de  beau  langage/' 

But  if  we  smile  at  his  blandishments  when  he  would  decoy  us  within 
the  pale  of  taxation,  we  must  laugh  outright  when  he  hints  at  coercion, 
and  by  way  of  punishment,  should  we  contumaciously  refuse  to  come 
into  Court,  suggests  the  propriety  of  .a  property  tax ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  when  the  admitted  cause  of  the  evil  is  an  excess  of  taxation,  the 
remedy  is  to  be  an  increase  of  the  imposts !  This  is  indeed  to  amolher 
a  fire  with  gunpowder,  to  cure  an  atrophy  by  bleeding,  to  lure  the  ab- 
sentee back  to  his  house  by  running  away  with  his  furniture.  It  is  lu- 
dicrous to  see  how  instanUy  these  gentry  who  have  a  pensioner's  inte- 
rest in  the  revenue,  propose  taxation  as  the  infallible  succedaneum,  the 
universal  panacea  that  is  to  salve  all  the  maladies  of  the  State.  With 
one  eye  on  the  Red  Book,  and  the  other  on  the  Schedule  of  the  year's 
Revenue,  they  have  a  single  simple  method  for  adjusting  thebalance, — 
to  impose  fresh  burthens  if  the  latter  falls  short.  As  to  effecting  their 
object  by  any  retrenchment  <^  the  former,  it  is  a  thought  that  never 
enters  their  heads.  To  give  him  his  due,  however,  the  Reviewer  is 
particularly  courteous,  and  even  friendly,  at  the  very  moment  that  be 
is  suggesting  this  pbyful  little  plan  for  putting  his  hand  into  our  pods- 
ets.  He  rivals  the  politeness  as  w^l  as  the  conduct  of  Lamoroe  and 
the  Bravoes  in  the  kst  act  of  '*  The  Inconstant :''— "  Ha  2  ha !  ha  1  Sir, 
you  have  got  the  prettiest  ring  upon  your  finger  there-— but  I  would 
not  take  it  upon  any  account — a  fitmily  ring  I  (Takes  it.) — Oh,  dear  Sir, 
an  English  watch,  Tompion's,  I  presume.  (Takes  it.)  But,  Sir,  above 
all  things,  I  adnure  the  fashion  and  make  of  your  sword-hilt.  (Takes  , 
it^)  Lookye,  Sir,  mine  is  a  family  wig,  and  I  would  not  part  with  it, 
but  if  you  like  it — (They  exchange  wigs.)  Oh,  Sir,  we  shall  rob  you." 
— "  That  you  do,  I'll  be  sworn,"  says  Mirabel  aside ;  and  so  might  tbe 
Engh'sh  absentee  say  optoly,  if  he  is  to  be  heavily  and  vindictively  amereed 
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for  choosing  his  own  place  of  residence.  Did  it  never  occur  to  the 
sapient  proposer  of  this  measure,  that  its  immediate  effect  would  be  to 
drive  the  property  out  of  the  country  as  well  as  the  owner,  and  to  make 
the  temporary  resident  abroad  a  permanent  alien  ?  But  there  is  no  end 
to  the  inconsistencies  of  this  class  of  politicians,  who,  in  their  blind  self- 
khness,  would  compel  the  labouring  poor  to  emigrate,  that  they  may  be 
relieved  from  the  burdien  of  supporting  them,  and  would  oblige  the 
poor  gentry  to  come  bsck  to  England  that  they  may  uphold  the  taxes 
amd  the  tax<-eaters. 

One  word  as  to  the  charge  that  a  long  residence  abroad  is  injurious\ 
to  the  moral  character  both  of  our  men  and  womeoy— ^  dangerous  and  \ 
ticklish  subject  upon  which  the  Reviewer  delicately  touches  enpassantt^uiu,  J 
as  the£^pciaB  dogs  sip  the  water  of  the  Nile  as  they  run,  for  fear  of  the 
crocodiles.  Of  all  the  cant  of  our  most  canting  countrymen,  none  is  so  ^\ 
•vain  and  false  as  the  assertion  that  we  are  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  3  ) 
world  in  virtue  and  religion.     If  our  claims  rested  upon  the  puritanical'^' 
rigour  with  which  we  observe  the  Sabbath,  and  all  the  external  forms  A 
of  devotion,  upon  the  repulsive  coldness  of  our  manners,  the  apparent  \i 
prudery  and  squeamishness  of  our  females,  the  number  and  variety  of  | 
our  churches  and  chapels,  our  Bible,  Tract,  and  Vice-suppressing  So-  : 
eiedes,  and  our  innumerable  institutions  for  the  professed  object  of  up- 
holding morality ;  if  our  claims  admitted  of  no  surer  criteria  than  these, 
it  might  be  difficult  to  reject  them.    But  what  is  the  result  of  all  this 
bustling  austerity  and  noisy  sanctity  ?  for  the  result  is  the  only  question 
of  importance.     Let  us  compare  the  number  of  people  annually  com- 
mitted to  prison  for  oflfences  of  every  sort,  the  number  actually  tried, 
condemned,  transported,  and  executed,  with  the  similar  delinquents  in 
other  European  countries,  according  to  their  respective  populations,  aud 
it  will  be  found  that  the  English  are  not  only  the  most  abandoned  and  ; 
viciotis  people  in  Europe,  but  perhaps  in.  the  whole  world.     I  should 
be  sorry  to  take  the  residents  abroad  as  a  fair  average  specimen  of  our 
countrymen ;  since  many  of  them  are  compulsory  exiles  from  the  most 
discreditable  motives,  but  such  as  they  unfortunately  are,  I  maintain 
without  hesitation,  that  they  are  much  more  likely  to  corrupt  our*  Gal- 
lic neighbours,  than  to  receive  from  them  any  additional  moral  taint ;  an 
opinion  which  the  French  themselves  loudly  express  in  the  indignant 
alarm  that  their  own  manners  may  be  vitiated  by  the  intercourse.     That 
in  the  purlieus  of  the  Palais  Royal  you  may  find  plenty  of  those  divi- 
nities quifthumanisent  avec  tout  temonde^  cannot  be  denied,  but  you  must 
at  least  go  to  seek  them ;  they  do  not,  as  with  us,  disgustingly  and 
openly  obtrude  themselves  upon  the  eyes  of  wives  and  daughters.  Immo- 
desty at  least  wears  a  veil  in  France ;  they  have  no  such  gross,  beastly, 
and  public  abominations  as  the  lobbies  of  our  theatres.    The  averment 
that  many  of  our  countrymen  become  listless  idlers  abroad^  or  betake 
themselves  to  gambling  for  want  of  an  excitement,  is  founded  in  truth  ; 
but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  same  individuals  would  have  been 
loungers  in  Pall  Mall  and  subscribers  to  Crockford^s,  instead  of  occa- 
siond  visitants  to  the  Salon  des  Etrangers  at  Paris.    The  existence  of 
this,  and  other  minor  evils  may  be  conceded,  but  are  there  no  great 
and  counterbalancing  advantages,  which,  in  their  meliorating  effects 
upon  both  nations,  nay,  upon  the  world  at  large,  may  well  atone  for  the 
petty,  selfish,  and  financial  objections  urged  by  our  monitor?     Boldly 
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do  I  maintain  that  there  are.  He  contemplates  the  steam-engioe  with 
awe  and  admiration^  and  speculates  upon  Uie  purposes  to  whidi  its  for- 
midable physical  powers  may  be  applied  in  the  event  of  war.  I  behold, 
in  the  limitless  means  of  national  intercourse  which  it  affords,  a  great 
moral  agent  by  the  instrumentality  of  which  war  itself  will  be  rendered  of 
much  less  frequent  occurrence,  if  it  be  not  altogether  prevented.  If 
the  facilities  of  inter-communication  continue  to  increase  as  they  have 
done  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case  in  an  aug- 
mented ratio,  there  will  be  such  a  friendly  fusion  of  the  two  nations, 
such  a  dispelling  of  prejudices,  such  a  transformation  of  blind  hatred  and 
bitterness  into  feelings  of  brotherhood  and  mutual  esteem,  that  neither 
people  will  easily  allow  themselves  to  be  pitted  against  each  other.  By  a 
commixture  of  minds  each  will  be  morally  humanized  and  improved, 
just  as  a  physical  melioration  is  effected  by  crossing  the  breed  in  ani- 
mals. Except  with  the  devout  ultras  of  both  countries,  the  blasphe- 
mous notion  that  France  and  England  are  natural  enemies  is  already 
exploded  and  execrated;  monarchs  themselves  may  grow  wiser  and 
better,  struck  with  the  same  compunctious  visitings  as  the  Devfl,  who, 
according  to  Ariosto,  having  invented  a  carbine,  threw  it  into  a  river 
out  of  compassion  to  mankind.  Subjects,  at  all  events,  on  either  side 
of  the  Channel,  instructed  by,  and  appreciating  each  other,  and  guided 
to  a  knowledge  of  their  true  interests  by  a  free  press  in  both  countries, 
will  not  be  readily  led,  like  a  hired  gang  of  brutal  gladiators,  to  cut 
each  other's  throats  for  the  exclusive  profit  or  amusement  of  their  go- 
vernors. They  will  discover  that  a  general  history  of  all  wars  might  be 
entitled  a  history  of  the  particular  passions  of  ministers.  That  sort  of 
patriotism  which  consists  in  a  bravo-like  readiness  to  murder  and  rob 
our  neighbours,  or  in  hating  the  great  mass  of  our  fellow-creatures 
under  the  pretext  of  loving  an  insignificant  fraction  of  them,  (a  feeling 
which  is  at  direct  variance  with  the  doctrine  inculcated  by  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,)  will  be  condemned  as  an  unchris- 
.tian  and  devilish  error,  invented  by  rulers  for  the  subjection  and  tor- 
ment of  mankind  ;  and  war,  that  great  scourge  of  humanity,  will  conse- 
quently be  of  much  less  frequent  occurrence,  as  well  as  of  mitigated 
ferocity. 

If  the  Reviewer  could  have  raised  his  eyes  above  the  grovelling, 
narrow  fiscal  interests  of  a  particular  class  in  a  particular  country,  if 
he  could  have  entertained  the  enlarged,  liberal,  and  long-reaching  views 
of  a  philanthropist,  if  he  had  reflected  that  the  number  of  English  Re- 
sidents in  France,  their  intermarriages  with  the  French,  and  the  perpe- 
tually increasing  personal,  friendly,  and  commercial  ties  between  the  two 
nations,  are  daUy  multiplying  the  chances  for  the  long  preservation  of 
peace,  and  the  increase  of  human  happiness,  he  would  have  seen  a  glori- 
ous counterpoise  to  the  evils  he  has  enumerated,  even  had  the  major  part 
of  them  been  real  instead  of  imaginary.  Nay  more,  witk  respect  to  the 
revenue  itself,  the  darling  object  of  his  solicitude,  he  would  have  been 
forced  to  confess,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  view  we  have  taken,  that 
the  English  Residents  Abroad,  by  diminishing  the  probabilities  of  war, 
are  doing  a  thousand  times  more  for  the  finances  of  their  country,  than 
if  they  could  be  laid  under  immediate  and  heavy  contribu^on,  by  visit- 
ing them  with  his  favourite  panacea  and  punishment  —  a  Property 
Tax! 
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We  baye  nearly  outlived  that  infatuated  predilection  for  the  metro'- 
polisy  which,  in  spite  both  of  reason  and  fact,  so  long  convinced  us 
that  no  other  soil  or  climate  is  propitious  to  intellectual  culture.  Lon- 
don is  unquestionably  the  seat  of  patronage ;  the  fountain-head  from 
which  a  thousand  streams  are  perpetually  springing  to  refresh  and  fruc- 
tify the  growth  of  all  kinds  of  ingenuity  and  talent ;  **  native,''  as  well 
as  "  hospitable  to  famous  wits^"  and  with  the  genial  rays  of  public  en- 
oooragenient,  warming  into  life,  or  calling  from  their  hiding-places, 
genius  and  merit  wherever  they  are  to  be  found.  Take  into  the  ac- 
count her  indiscriminate  and  ill-directed  munificence — her  ostentatious 
but  undisceraing  bounties,  which  have  covered  the  land  with  countless 
hosts  of  impostors,  who  have  no  earthly  claim  to  the  proud  recompenses ' 
that  enable  them  to  shove  aside  their  more  deserving  competitors  but 
the  impenetrable  front  with  which  their  pretensions  are  set  forth,  and 
the  extravagant  self-estimates  (the  more  extravagant,  the  more  likely 
to  succeed)  by  tvhich  they  impose  on  a  credulity,  which  is  for  ever  the 
willing  accessary  to  its  own  deception, — let  this  be  weighed,  and  our 
reverence  for  London,  as  the  exclusive  parent  and  nurse  of  literary  ex- 
cellence, will  probably  be  abated.  She  must,  indeed,  draw  within  her 
vortex  a  considerable  portion  of  our  provincial  talent ;  the  spurious' 
and  doubtful  kinds  will  naturally  fly  to  her ;  but  it  is  equally  certain, 
that  no  despicable  part  of  the  really  intellectual  commonwealth  of 
Gbreat  Britain  is  still  to  be  found  in  their  distant  retirements,  far,  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  her  allurements. 

It  is  a  class  of  talent  too  that  stands  high ;  neither  oppressed  by  an 
unseemly  distrust  of  its  powers,  nor  fearful  of  vindicating  its  rightful 
place;  for  a  provincial  life  strengthens  the  inward  consciousness  of 
desert ;  a  consciousness  that  raises  it  above  all  external  estimates,  and 
that  fevered  love  of  outward  applause  which  is  the  worst  disease  of  the 
literary  character.  But  the  men  of  this  class  are,  of  all  others,  the 
least  fitted  for  the  elbowing  and  justling  of  the  metropolis.  The  ca- 
pital that  they  carry  to  that  great  mart  may  be  of  unquestionable  so- 
lidity ;  but  they  have  not  the  indifference,  the  insensibility,  the  reck- 
lessness as  to  the  means  of  arriving  at  their  end,  that  so  frequently  ensure 
success  to  less  scrupulous  adventurers,  who  start  with  the  advantage  of 
having  little  to  lose.  They  had  been  smit  from  their  youth  upwards 
with  Sie  love  of  Wisdom,  and  in  the  stillness  of  their  souls,  dedicated 
themselves  to  her  worship ;  and  nothing  but  pure  and  undefiled  truth, 
at  once  simple  in  form,  and  immutable  in  essence,  showed  to  their  eyes 
like  wisdom.  But  give  them  a  sample  or  two  of  a  London  conversation 
amoogst  your  professed  diners  out — they  would  soon  feel  how  far  they 
bad  wandered  from  the  clime  of  their  beloved  philosophy.  What  a 
cold  neutrality  as  to  those  presiding  principles,  the  strictest  deference 
to  which,  in  their  honest  discussions,  they  had  habitually  paid  and 
exacted — how  easy  and  polite  the  nonchalance  with  which  the  most 
sacred  points  of  the  controversy  are  mutually  conceded  I  How  bitter 
the  sneer,  how  heart-withering  the  laugh,  how  freezing  the  enthusiasm 
of  inward  conviction !  How  all  this  would  make  them  sigh  with  regret 
for  the  ingenuous  converse  of  their  little  provincial  circles !  As  for  that 
Truth,  in  whose  pursuit  they  had  grown  pale  over  the  midnight  lamp, 
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and  trod  a  toilsome  pilgrimage  of  laborious  reading  and  solitary  abs- 
traction, whom  they  revered  bright  in  her  native  panoply,  and  resist- 
less in  her  native  strength — ^in  the  intellectual  societies  of  London  tliey 
would  ask  for  her  in  vain,  or  find  in  her  place,  and  usurping  her  name, 
a  Lady-of-Loretto-like  image,  laden  with  fanciful  ornaments  by  the  pie^ 
tended  priests  of  her  worship,  who  had  despoiled  her  of  her  rail  wealthy 
and  encumbered  her  shrine  with  false  and  tinsel  decorations ;  a  sort 
of  varnished  falsehood,  *'  fucata  falsitas,"  Lord  Coke  somewbene 
quaintly  calls  it,  dipped  in  the  dyes  of  every  opinion,  that  Fashioii,  the 
prolific  mother  of  *^  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things,''  has  Nitrbr* 
into  epliemera)  existence. 

Nor  is  it  '*  considering  the  matter  too  curiously,"  to  trace  a  distinc- 
tidn  not  always  apparent,  but  sufficiently  marked,  if  minutely  observed, 
between  the  literature  of  London,  I  mean  that  which  is  every  day  b- 
suing  from  her  loins,  and  that  which  is  nurtured  in  the  provinces.  The 
metropolitan  author  retained  and  fed  to  minister  to  the  taste  of  the 
public  must  necessarily  be  the  mere  creature  of  its  applause ;  the  mo- 
ment it  is  withdrawn  from  him,  both  he  and  his  productions. exist  no 
more ;  or  let  him  dare  to  trust  himself  to  the  promptings  and  aspira* 
dons  of  his  own  genius,  and  attempt  a  new  and  untrodden  track,  he 
will  probably  pay  in  neglect  and  oblivion  the  penalty  of  his  rashnea. 
The  buyers  of  his  woric  are  the  weighers  and  aulnagers  of  its  merit; 
its  sale  is  the  standard  of  its  excellence.  What  avails  his  own  secret 
diffidence,  or  even  his  decided  condemnation  of  it?  It  is  reversed  by 
the  general  approbation.  Is  this  an  ennobling  process  ?  Such  an  an* 
thor  is  the  slave  of  the  public  ;  he  is  not  the  independent  master  of  his 
own  faculties ;  for  they  must  do  suit  and  service  to  the  caprke  and 
fiishion  of  the  hour.  Whereas,  it  is  by  no  means  an  idle  paradox  to  assert 
with  Montaigne,  that  the  writer  himself,  if  he  is  worth  one  farthing,  is 
the  best,  nay  the  only  judge  of  his  production— his  own  genuine  suf* 
frage  the  most  infallible  test  of  its  goodness.  For  he  alone  has  taken 
the  just  dimensions  of  his  powers,  and  is  the  most  acquainted  with  these 
character  and  idiosyncrasy.  The  cause  is  heard,  indeed,  with  closed  doon, 
but  the  verdict  is  uninfluenced  by  the  extrinsic  judgments  of  the 
public.  Self-love  and  vanity  are  exduded,  because  they  are  the.  mere 
echoes  within  a  man's  own  bosom  of  the  applauses  of  the  ranltitade. 
It  is  they  who  are  fearful  of  this  silent  inquisition,  that  take  refuge  in 
popularity.  On  the  other  hand,  were  it  possible  to  get  at  the  real  feel- 
ings of  authors,  even  of  those  who  revel  the  most  in  public  praise,  they 
would  be  found  the  roost  inclined  to  undervalue  it  in  secret.  The  ad- 
vocate, knowing  the  weakness  of  the  cause  he  pleads,  disowns  the 
triumph,  if  an  undiscerning  jury  decides  in  his  favour. 

But  the  unpublished  literature  of  provincial  men  of  letters,  the  pro- 
duet  for  the  most  part  of  whole  lives  of  contemplation,  embodying  the 
genuine  history  of  the  mind  and  feelings  that  composed  it,  because  dea-> 
tined  only  ''  paucis  ostendi,"  to  a  few  privileged  friends,  or  serving  only 
Ibr  the  private  solace  of  its  authors,  if  it  could  but  see  the  light,  might 
perhaps  put  to  the  foil  a  large  proportion  of  that  which  is  actuidly  op- 
pressing our  shelves.  Gibbon  puts  it  as  a  distressing  problem,  whether, 
if  the  choice  were  given  us  of  recovering  the  lost  books  of  Livy,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  those  whicl^  we  possess,  we  should  be  gainers  by  the  ex- 
change.    Might  not  a  similar  equation  of  chances,  an4  one  equally  per- 
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plexing,  be  propounded  between  the  publication  of  the  suppressed,  and 
the  loss  of  the  existing  literature  of  our  tkne  ?  An  immense  mass  and 
volume  of  mind>  inlaid  with  the  richest  gems  of  the  heart  and  the  fancy , 
and  now  slumbering  in  obscurity,  like  the  undivulged  wealth  of  the 
ocean,  thus  redeemed—- might  it  not  be  anotberrestoration  of  letters,  or 
the  herald  of  new  and  unthought  of  revolutions  in  the  moral  and  civil 
condition  of  humanity  ?  I  have  seen  unsunned  treasures  of  genius  re- 
fuetaxitly  dragged  from  the  eserutoire  of  a  provincial  man  of  letters — 
the  fhiits  indeed  of  a  secluded  meditation,  but  filled  with  a  deep  and 
yaried  knowledge  of  intellectual  and  insensate  things — evincing  habitual 
converse  with  all  the  beauty  of  form  and  of  hue  that  glows  upon  our 
earth,  breathing  a  love  of  the  fair,  the  decorous  in  morals,  ancl  an  ex- 
quisite sense  of  the  harmony  and  foveliness  of  the  affections  that  bind 
m  to  each  other,  or  lift  up  our  hearts  with  joy  and  thankfulness  to 
Heaven.  Was  he  who  had  watched  over  the  silent  growth  of  his  work 
from  the  first  threads  and  filaments  of  thought,  and  beheld  it  graduaUy 
assuming  its  form  and  its  complexion — was  he  insensible  to  its  merit  ? 
No.  The  standard  by  which  he  tried  it,  and  found  it  good,  was  perfect 
in  his  mind.  Had  it  been  sent  into  the  world,  it  would  have  been  tried 
by  he  knew  not  what  rules  of  judgment,  or  have  had  to  run  the  gaunt- 
let of  be  knew  not  what  tastes  and  caprices,  and  the  thousand  arbitrary 
tribunals  in  which  Fashion  pronounoes  her  decrees.  But  the  man  was 
happier  in  the  obscurity,  or  rather  the  utter  oblivion  of  his  work,  than 
if  the  consenting  acclaim  of  a  thousand  tongues  had  rung  its  praises. 
The  consciousness  that  it  was  essentially  good,  supplied  his  mind  with 
continued  streams  of  delight  and  satisfaction.  D'Alembert  tells  us  that 
he  found  similar  complaceneies  in  the  study  of  mathematics ;  because 
it  is  a  science  in  which  the  sense  of  proficiency  is  purely  intrinsic,  and 
that  proficiency  as  susceptible  of  proof  too,  as  the  subjects  with  whidi 
that  study  is  conversant.  So  it  is  with  the  productions  of  genius—a 
poem,  or  even  a  philosophical  analysis  of  our  intellectual  nature.  Ia 
these,  self-criticism,  however  laudatory,  cannot  err,  because  their  criteria 
are  fixed  and  unerring.  The  objects  tliey  delineate,  are  as  enduring  as 
the  frame  of  external  nature,  immortal  and  unchangeable  as  the  soul 
of  man. 

I  have  marked  many  of  these  provincial  men  of  letters,  when  with  a 
violence  that  uprooted  all  their  dearest  and  most  cherished  habitudes, 
diey  have  beeb  transplanted  to  our  modern  Babylon.  Their  specula- 
tions, pursued  in  stiUness  and  solitude,  unfitted  them  for  our  intellec- 
tual circles,  where  all  intensity  of  emotion,  and  ail  warmth  and  strenu- 
ousness  of  discourse,  in  which  retired  scholars  are  prone  to  indulge,  are 
put  down  by  the  conventions  of  artificial  life.  They  were  too  sensitive 
to  push  their  way  through  her  crowds,  too  proud  to  ask  a  share  in  her 
blind  flatteries,  or  her  still  blinder  dispensations  of  eroolumept.  It 
was  an  atmosphere,  from  which  they  shrank,  as  the  bud  from  the  ty- 
nuriious  breath  of  the  North.  All  the  aspirings  that  lonely  meditation 
hadnursed;  or  municipal  praise  incited,  were  insufficient  to  bear  them 
up  amidst  the  mingled  tides  of  fashion,  prejudice,  and  caprice,  which  it 
required  '*  hearts  of  controversy''  to  stem.  I  have  seen,  too,  the  provin- 
cial aspirant  to  London  fame, — his  dreams  of  fortune  dissipated,  his 
hopes  of  reputation  vanished, — return  a  repentant  wanderer  to  the  place 
in  whidi  he  thought  his  genius  had  been  too  long  confined  and  cabinned. 
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I  hanni  IkttfoediatlieiMfhilivf  of  his  faihire^  a  foiiofvotirc  tablet  of 
hi8>afai|>wiiMk  fo«  tke  iiiatnwfcion  andi  caution  ofothevs;  aad  wfafsn  dn? 
gpod  'old  Iowa  joyed  oner  him>  as  he  came  back  with  Auggiag  wing  aad 
ruffled  plumage  from  kia  .bootless  exeorsionii  and 

**  Chid  his  wanderings,  but  relieved  his  pain,*' 

ifrjwaa  deli^ful  to  see  groups  of  his  townsmen  gathering  round  him, 
and  with  the  breath  of  aflfectionate  commendatIon»  rekindling  tbe.hal^ 
extinguished  spark  of  self-complacency  within  him.  I  have  knownp 
also,  many  highly  endowed  individuals,  of  unquestionable  talent,  and 
sanorated  with  all  kinds  of  human  knowledge,  who  had  hardly  paaaed 
beyond  the  walb  of  their  native  town,  and  never  sighed  for  a  k»a.  w* 
cumsoribed  sphere  of  reputation.  Their  names  are  to  be  found  only  .10- 
the  humble  traditions  of  local  excellence,  the  unobtrusive  records  of 
the  dob,  or  die  fimd  memorials  of  the  fireside,  where  they  aat  weleomO' 
and  admired  guests,  and  found  chairs  placed  in  bustling  haste  as  eooo  . 
as  jtheir  ftmiliar  knock  was  heard ;  ushered  in  with  smiles  by  the  do- 
meltic,  who  knew  the  cheerfulness  and  delight  their  arrival  .presaged  ta 
the  .cirde.assembled  round  the  urn,  or  busied  in  the  more  hospitable 
pneparations  of  the  supper-table.  It  is  true,  these  are  but  frail  me* 
morials;  but  charactered  in  many  a  feeling  bosom,  may  frequently 
otttUve  the  blasonries  of  a  more  splendid  fame. 

Of  the  unambitious  talent  we  have  attempted  thus  slightly  to  sketch. 
Or.  Frank  Sayers,  already  mentioned  as  the  head  of  the  little  band  of 
provincial  wits  that  met  at  the  Hole-in-the-Wall  Club  at  Norwich,  may 
be  cited  as  a  remarkable  instance.  A  decennial  journey  to  London 
on  a  visit  to  that  prince  of  humourists,  his  uncle  Sayers  oi  Fleets 
street,  (and  his  nephew  had  imbibed  much  of  bis  peculiar  vein,)  waa  all 
that  diversified  the  even  tenour  of  an  existence,  nearly  equally  dir 
vided  between  his  books,  his  walk,  and  his  evening  club.  When 
that  dub  was  formed,  Norwich  oould  justly  boast  of  a  cluster  of 
clever  persons,  resembling,  if  great  things  may  be  compared  with  small, 
the  aggregation  of  talent  compressed  within  a  short  period  of  time, 
which  Vdleius  Paterculus  so  philosophically  notices  as  having  suddenly 
arisen  in  ancient  fiome.  The  time  I  point  at  was  that  of  the  French 
Revolution*  In  that  Pandora's  box,  out  of  which  so  many  evils  leaped 
forth»  there  still  remained  a  remedy  and  a  recompense — I  mean  thai 
moral  hope  of  nations,  a  fearless  spirit  of  inquiry,  the  handmaid  of 
freedom,  the  parent  of  aU  improvement  civil  or  social.  Amongst  the 
younger  men  at  this  time,  habils  of  liberal  study  were  thus  superindu€e4 
over  plebeian  or  mercantile  ones  ;  and  as  the  clerical  body,  alwaya  sA 
armed  phalanx  in  a  cathedral  city,  stood  sullenly  super  antiquas  vm^* 
refusing  to  concede  an  inch  to  a  spirit  which  had  been  taught  by  the 
portentous  events  in  France  to  abate  somewhat  of  the  servile  revor 
rence  in  which  mankind  had  heretofore  held  their  ecclesiastical  and  ci« 
vil.  institutions,  there  arose  two  parties,  whose  minds  were  sharpened 
by  colliaion ;  and  if  private  society  was  not  much  improved  by  the.qMi* 
flict,  it  was  a  gymnasium,  in  which  the  intellect  was  trained  and  anointed 
for  higher  exercises.  He  has  observed  provincial  life  but  superficia% 
who  has  overlooked  its  tendency  to  nourish  exaggerated  opinions,  and  to 
aggrandize  to  ihe  moral  vision  every  object  of  speculation.  This  is.  the 
result  of  its  moce  ■  restricted  intercourses,  the  current  of  feeling;  and 
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o|Nnloii  swftlliflg  {torn  the  narrowtmi  of  tii0clHMiitl  inwhiohiiii&yw^;' 
and  above  all,  of  a  very  limited  supply  of  that  worldly  knowledge  nditdi  ^ 
deadens  enthusiaam,  and  renders  us  indifferent  at  first  from  aftblatimii:. 
and  afterwards  from  habit,  to  all  that  others  feel  intensely  or  pteuo  ^ 
ardently. 

It  was  then  that  Sayers  established  the  club  we  are  commemorating ; 
and,  primarily,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  together  and  harmoniaiflg*- 
into  friendly  communion  those  whom  the  heats  and  controvervies  ^' 
the  time  would  otherwise  have  kept  aloof.    There  never  escisted  a 
more  perfect  friendship  than  between  Sayers  and  William  Taylor  of^* 
Norwich,  his  attached  and  faithful  biographer,  who  was  also  one  of  thia'' 
glories  of  that  club.     It  was  one  of  those  pure,  abstracted,  and  ia« 
mortal  friendships,  begun  in  the  morning  of  life,  and  continued  <o  its  ' 
close,  which  are  of  such  rare  occurrence  in  our  selfish  planet,  *^  fitted^T  tol  < 
use  the  words  of  Jeremy  Taybr,  **  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  those- 
exemplary  friendships  which  have  filled  the  world  with  history  .and* 
wobder."    Yet  no  two  beings  stood  more  widely  asunder  on  the  grtef' 
^lestions  which  then  agitated  the  world.  They  **  shook  hands  fiomitha 
end  of  opposing  winds,"     In  religion,  Taylor  was  a  dissenter  ;  bnti ' 
with  a  creed,  if  it  could  be  called  one,  which  might  be  described, .  in 
Burke's  language,  as  *'  the  dissidentism  of  dissent."  Parr  used  to  speak 
of  him  in  his  pompous  way,  ^*  as  irrecoverably  lost  in  the  wilds  of  htittt* 
dinarianism."     As  to  his  politics,  he  was  a  reformer,  but  upon  philoso* 
phical  theories,  so  exclusively  his  own,  that  no  cbss  of  politicians  couU' 
be  found  either  to  adopt  or  comprehend  them.    Sayers  was  a  Church 
of  England  man,  tolerant  to  chariubleness,  but  not  to  neutrality.    In 
politics,  he  had  become,  with  many  others,  a  Tory,  from  .the  reaotive 
influence  of  the  French  Revolution,  when  it  became  a  scourge  and  ter.*- 
ror  to  mankind;  a  reaction  which,  though  ofVen  wrteted  to  tlie  pari 
pos^s  of  apostates  and  hypocrites,  had  produced  an  unafiecied  alarm  on 
his  honest  and  ingenuous  mind.    Yet  these  contrarieties  of  thinking,  ad 
a  period  when  much  slighter  disunions  of  sentiment  were  fatal  to  die 
most  inveterate  friendships,  served  only  to  cement  the  bearta  of  these 
excellent  men  more  closely  together.    The  '*  idem  sentire  de  t eptiblie&  *'- 
would  have  been  a  superfluous  link  in  the  chain  of  their  afiections. 
Taylor  had  from  early  life  addicted  himself  to  Germari  metaphysics^ 
and  so  many  hypotheses  had  floated  through  bis  mind  as  to  leave  it  in  a 
state  nearlv  approaching  to  Pyrrhonism ;  or  at  least,  in  a  state  ready  for 
the  reception  of  any  new  theory  that  was  presented  to  it.     In  tlie  ms-^ 
tl^polis,  where  a  nuin,  if  he  finds  any  leisure  for  the  whims  or  day^ 
dreams  of  philosophy,  is  soon  laughed  out  of  them,  Taylor  would  have 
been  a  less  eccentric,''but  by  no  means  a  more  interesting  companion^ 
biilt  a  speculative  life  in  the  provinces  is  sure  to  fashion  and  to  mould  a 
man  to- habits  of  original  thinking;  and  he  who  is  determined  to  think, 
for  himself,  is  frequently  disposed  to  entertain  for  a  while  the  most  ex^ 
travagant  propositions,  rather  than  incur  the  risk  of  rejecting  a  sound, 
because  it  was  prmdfade  an  absurd  one.    Taylor's  mind  became  thus 
a  sort  of  inn,  or  caravanserai,  as  his  friend  Sayers  said  of  him,  where 
every  new  opinion  that  arrived  from  Germany  was  sure  of  board  and 
lodging.     Windham,  who  had  a  sincere  respect  for  Taylor's  acquire'* 
ments  and  talents,  expressed  a  good-humoured  wish  that  his  house- 
keeper would  render  him  the  same  good  office  that  Don  Quixote's  did 
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for  lier  master,  and  bum  all  .his  German  books  of  metaphysics.  It  may 
be  questioned,  however,  whether  he  would  have  been  a  happier  man — 
he  could  not  be  a  better— had  the  webs  in  which  he  loved  to  entangle 
himself  been  thus  rudely  swept  away.  As  a  dub-man,  he  would  not 
have  been  half  so  interesting ;  and  it  would  have  been  cruelty  to  dis- 
solve that  visionary  world  of  probability  in  which  it  is  his  empyrean 
bliss  to  wander. 

This  singular  provincial  phibsopher  has  written  much  ;  but  his  pub- 
lished writings,  though  very  numerous  and  excellent  in  their  kind,  have 
been  so  little  indebted  even  to  the  legitimate  arts  of  the  trade,  that,  for 
the  most  part,  they  may  be  said  to  have  fallen  still-born  from  the  press. 
His  admirable  translation  of  Lessing's  "  Nathan  the  Wise,^'  is  not  to 
be  found;  and  his  version  of  the  "Leonora"  of  Bilrger,  which  bids 
fair, to  survive  the  original,  was  consigned  to  the  perishable  pages  of 
an  obscure  magazine.  Who  would  so  much  as  have  heard  of  one  of 
the  best  philological  works  in  any  language,  his  work  on  English  Syno- 
nimes,  but  for  his  friend  Southey's  review  of  it  in  the  Quarterly  ?  The 
most  industrious  search  into  the  obscurest  holes  and  comers  of  London 
would  be  frequently  requisite  to  find  out  the  names  of  his  publishers. 
Add  to  this,  a  mode  of  writing  English  according  to  his  own  singular 
notion  of  its  strength  and  analogy — a  style  so  elliptical  and  condensed, 
as  to  appear  in  some  instances  as  untranslateable  as  if  it  were  a  new 
language,  like  that  which  Bishop  Wilkins  contemplated  for  his  univer- 
sal one«  Yet  the  obscurity  of  m.any  of  his  most  valuable  works  has 
frequently  exposed  them  to  the  ravages  of  a  tribe  of  writers,  who  have 
the  gainful  art  of  expanding  a  single  hint  into  a  dissertation,  and  of 
beating  out  a  page  of  his  close  and  compressed  thinking  to  the  super- 
ficies of  a  book.  I  cannot  here  resist  the  temptation  of  speaking  of 
him  in  the  private  relatione  of  life.  Amiable,  hospitable,  and  kind  as  a 
companion— -as  a  friend,  steady  and  immoveable  as  a  rock.  It  is  many 
years  since  I  saw  him.  He  was  then  engaged  in  tlie  tender  office  of 
soothing  the  declining  days  of  a  beloved  mother,  who  had  been  prema- 
turely visited  with  blindness.  No  pleasures  fascinated  him  from  her 
side.  She,  poor  soul !  hardly  knew  the  sense  of  her  infirmity  when  he 
was  near ;  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  conveyed  to  her  soul  a  delight 
more  perfect  than  if  all  the  mingled  hues  of  creation  had  been  reflected 
on  her  vision. 

This  species  of  speculatist,  especially  if  he  is  in  some  sort  the  dupe 
of  his  own  ingenuity,  is  invaluable  at  a  club.  A  liOndon  club  would 
furnish  no  specimen  of  it ;  and  at  a  London  club,  the  prosing,  which  it 
is  necessary  to  tolerate  whilst  he  is  weaving  his  metaphysical  tissues, 
would  not  be  endured.  At  his  own  club,  Taylor  was  always  heard  out, 
and  no  man  listened  to  him  with  more  delight  than  Sayers.  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  visit  this  singular  society  but  once.*  On  that  occasion, 
Taylor,  they  told  me,  was  not  so  talkative  as  usual.  But  he  said 
enough  to  convince  me  that  he  was  a  dealer  in  constitutions  by  (he 
wholesale,  and  that  the  Abbe  Sieyes  was  nothing  to  him.  One  «>f  his 
Utopiaoisms  1  well  recollect,  difficult  as  it  is  to  recall  a  conversation  of 
so  old  a  date.  A  German  writer  had  published  an  elaborate  commen- 
tary upon  that  ludicrous,  but  witty  comedy  of  Aristophanes,  in  which 

*  In  the  year  1798. 
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he  represents  the  Athenian  women,  tired  ofthe  Pelopontiesiao  war,  aad 
ascribing  its  prolongation  to  the  political  incapacity  of  their  husbands^ 
as  resolved  upon  taking  the  commonwealth  into  their  own  hands.  The 
commentator,  either  for  some  purpose  of  latent  raillery,  or  to  try  his 
hand  at  a  paradox,  had  spun  out  a  lengthened  dissertation  on  gunocracy, 
or  the  government  of  women ;  asserting  not  only  the  practicability  of 
an  unmixed  female  republic^  but  its  superiority  over  every  known  or 
existing  form.  The  hypothesis  was  to  Taylor's  taste ;  and  he  reasoned 
with  great  force  and  leieirning  in  favout  of  gunocracy.  I  date  ne&t  to 
Sayers,  who,  in  reply  4o  a  question  I  put  to  him  to  that  effect,  assured 
me  that  Taylor  was  quite  serious.  The  married  men  of  the  club,  how- 
ever, would  not  listen  to  his  hypothesis ;  swearing  that  their  wives  had 
quite  power  enough  already.  Nor  was  it  possible  to  resist  the  impei^ 
turbable  gravity  with  which  he  put  forth  his  paradoxes.  They  kept 
up  an  unceasing  grin  on  the  laughter-loving  face  of  Sayers ;  and  they 
seldom  excited  the  least  opposition,  beyond  a  pish !  or  a  psha !  from 
Ozias  Linley,*  himself  not  the  least  amusing  oddity  ofthe  dub. 

It  was  upon  the  same  evening,  I  recollect,  that  he  proved  to  us,  by 
a  profusion  of  learning,  and  a  copious  citation  of  Anglo-Sakon  records, 
with  which  his  memory  was  well  stocked,  that  Stonehenge,  so  far  from 
being,  according  to  the  vulgar  tradition,  a  Druidical  temple,  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  compilation  of  huge  Anglo-Saxon  hail-stones,  that 
iellon  Salisbury  Plain  in  tlie  reign  of  Ina,  and  had  been  petrified  by  atmo- 
spheric exposure !  How  gravely  also  did  he  persuade  a  little  attorney, 
who  had  been  expressing  his  doubts  as  to  the  eligibility  of  taking  a 
house  for  which  he  had  been  in  treaty,  near  the  cathedral,  to  lose  no 
time  in  taking  it ;  for  that,  according  to  the  unerring  laws  of  mental 
pathology,  the  vicinity  of  so  noble  an  edifice  f  would  enlarge  his  mind, 
inspire  it  with  a  taste  for  greatness  and  sublimity,  and  raise  it  above 
every  thing  mean  and  pettifogging !  He  was  also  very  learned  upon 
the  antiquity  and  the  emblematic  meatiing  of  signs ;  and  told  us,  I  re* 
collect,  that  a  very  large  volume  might  be  compiled  upon  the  subject, 
replete  witli  valuable  instruction.  He  made  out  the  sign  ofthe  Hole- 
in-the-Wall,  I  remember,  with  great  plausibility,  to  be  deduced  from  the 
legend  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  in  Ovid,  which,  he  said,  as  well  as  the 
Golden  Fleece,  was  a  common  sign  in  England  so  jhr  back  as  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth.  The  Cat  and  the  Fiddle  was  a  more  strained  solu. 
tion.  An  aubergistc  in  Picardy  had  a  cat,  whose  attachment  to  her 
master  exceeded  the  more  proverbial  fidelity  of  his  dog ;  and  cats 
having,  time  out  of  mind,  laboured  under  the  unpopular  imputation  of 
being  inconstant  in  their  friendships,  he  hung  up  her  portrait  over  his 
door  when  she  died,  and  inscribed  on  it,  in  justice  to  her  memory^ 
'*  Void  un  Chat  fiddle."  When  the  sign,  which  soon  became  common 
in  France,  was  introduced  into  England,  ^*  Chat  fidele"  was  corrupted 
into  the  ^  Cat  and  Fiddle."  But  I  shall  never  forget,  that  when  he  was 
asked  for  an  explication  of  the  Green  Man,  he  out-Monboddoed  M on- 
boddo ;  for  he  galloped  off  into  an  elaborate  hypothesis  as  to  the  ori- 
ginal colour  of  mankind,  maintaining  it  to  have  been  green.   Here  Ozias 

*  Sheridsn'i  brother-in-Uw. 

t  A  German  philosopher  has  written  copiously  on  the  Moral  and  Pathological 
Inflnence  of  High  Moanuuns. 
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Liole;  pftfre^hf9  most  emphatic  pahaw !  But  Taylor  went  oo  without 
hearing  it,  and  addedj  that  the  sign  of  the  Green  Man,  being  the  most 
ancient  sign  in  the  world,  -waa  trediiionary  of  that  fact,  signs  or  pic- 
tures being,  he  said,  anterior  to  the  use  of  letters  in  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety, appealing  to  the  picture-writing  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  in  illus- 
tration of  his  arguments  In  short,  Taylor  seemed  to  lead  a  life  of  hy- 
pothesis ;  nor  could  a  child  be  more  delighted  with  the  soap-sud  glo- 
bules blown  from  a  pipe,  than  this  exceUent  and  ingenious  man  with 
the  inflated  bubbles,  equally  light  and  evanescent,  of  the  German 
metaphysics  and  German  philology,  to  which  h€  was  «o  int^isely  ad- 
dicted. 

Mr.  Hudson  Gumey*  for  some  years  frequented  this  singular  dub. 
Amongst  those  whose  talents  at  that  period  illustrated  their  native  city, 
he  was  the  most  remarkable  for  the  playful  vivacity  of  his  conversation. 
Nor  has  maturer  life  disappointed  the  promise  of  his  early  days.  Bom 
to  great  affluence,  and  nursed  from  childhood  in  the  lap  of  opulence,  he 
has  neither  wasted  his  prosperity  in  the  pursuit  of  tasteless  plea- 
sures, nor  in  its  exclusive  and  selfish  enioyments.  To  an  elegant  and 
polished  taste  for  the  arts,  and  tiiat  kind  of  literature  with  w^ch  taste 
IS  conversant,  he  adds  a  oonrect  knowledge  of  political  economy,  not 
of  that  unsubstantial  and  umbratile  science  which  exists  only  in  books, 
but  of  the  sinewy  and  muscular  science  which  is  the  result  of  practical 
experience.  In  the  House  of  Commons  few  deserve  attention  more- 
few  would  reward  it  more,  had  it  not  been  for  a  voice  constitutionally 
infirm,  and  pitched  by  nature  too  low  for  a  public  assembly.  His  per- 
sonal character  is  that  cluster  of  kindly  virtues  which  the  ancient  stoics 
comprised  in  the  word  Koivovotffioavprf,  and  which  spreads  itself  out  in 
multiplied  diffusions  of  beneficence  to  mankind.  But  if,  with  the  mo- 
desty inseparable  from  merit,  he  shrinks  from  the  tribute  of  honest  ad- 
miration, it  is  not  the  less  due  to  him.  Yet  who  would  wound  the 
delicacy  he  reveres?  I  desist,  therefore, from  the  portraiture,  and  the 
more  willingly,  inasmuch  as  it  is  with  moral  as  with  physical  delinea- 
tion, an  injury  to  the  harmonious  and  summary  wholeness  of  a  great 
character  to  attract  the  eye  to  small  and  subordinate  parts.  In  the  easy 
and  instructive  conversation  of  Dr.  Sayers,  Hudson  Gumey  found  great 
delight.  He  cultivated  his  friendship  assiduously  during  his  life,  and 
at  his  death,  carried  on  an  amiable  contest  with  his  only  surviving  re- 
lative, for  the  satisfaction  of  erecting  at  his  own  expense  a  monument 
to  his  friend's  memory,  and  he  relinquished  it  only  in  deference  to 
what  he  deemed  the  prior  rigfau  of  affinity. 

There  yet  remain  one  or  two  truly  original  characters  of  the  almost 
extinct  class  of  humourists  who  belonged  to  this  agreeable  provincial 
club,  to  whom  a  distinct  delineation  is  due.  They  will  be  found,  I 
trust,  amusing  chapters  in  the  history  of  human  oddities,  and  will  do 
no  discredit  to  our  collection.    My  space  for  the  present  is  exhausted. 

•  M.P.  far  Newport,  Wc  of  Wight. 
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THB    FEASTE    OF    ALLE    DECILES.* — AN  'ANtifexl^^^iitLAD.  ^ 
BY    LORD   DUttSNT*  '  '^    ■'    •      i'> 

A  oooDtTE  romaunte  you  shal  heere,  I  wis,  •  '. 

*Ti8  ycleped  of  Alle  Deuiles  HaDe, 
lA^wyte  of  the  Feaste  of  Alle  Deuiles  it  is. 

And  of  what  dyd  there  hefiiUe.  i 

For  a  pleasaunte  thin^e  is  this  historye> 

And  much  delyte  doe  I  ' 

In  one  so  straunge,  yett  so  true  perdie 

That  noe  man  can  ytt  denye. 

O  the  boards  is  sett^  and  the  guestes  are  mett 

To  drinke  in  Alle  Deuiles'  Halle^ 
The  guestes  are  drye^  but  the  walles  are  wett. 

And  the  doores  are  barred  on  alle. 

And  why  are  the  tables  in  ordere  sett, 

And  why  is  the  wassaile  spredd^ 
And  why  are  they  mett  while  the  walles  are  wett 

To  carouse  o'er  the  uaultes  of  the  dedd  ? 

The  Baronne  of  Hawkesdenne  rose  wyth  the  sunne 

On  the  daye  of  Alle  Sayntes  in  the  mome> 
A  terrible  feate  hee  had  thouffhte  uponne^ 

And  a  terrible  oathe  he  had  sworne. 

From  holye  Church  full  manie  a  roode 

Hee  had  ravishede  of  landys  fayre. 
And  where  Alle  Saintes'  Abbaye  had  latelye  stoode 

Hys  holde  hee  had  builded  there. 

For  toliym  oure  good  Kin^e  Harrye  had  giuen 

For  hys  fee  that  riche  Abbaye, 
When  the  angels  beaueathed  tor  the  seruioe  of  heuen 

Were  ta'en  from  tne  Church  awaye. 

Yett  firmlye  and  well  stoode  the  proude  Chappell, 

Though  ne  monk  ne  preeste  was  there. 
Butt  for  festival  nowe  was  hearde  the  bell 

That  wont  to  be  hearde  for  prayere. 

And  those  sayntelye  walles  of  olde  gray  stone 

Did  witnesse  foul  revelrye,  ^ 
And  they  shooke  to  heare  theire  echoes  owne 

Wordes  of  ribaulderie. 

"  Now  builde  mee  a  Halle^"  the  Baroxme  sayde, 

''And  builde  ytt  both  wide  and  high. 
And  builde  ytt  mee  ouer  the  moulderinge  dedde, 
*  As  they  rotte  in  cemeterye. 

*  To  tbow  who  are  well  read  in  the  interesting  work  of  antoMography  lately 
pablUhed  by  Sir  Jonah  Barringtouy  so  singular  wUlthe  coincidence  appear  between 
the  relation  he  gives  of  the  strange  fate  of  Mr.  Joseph  Kelly  and  Mr.  Peter  Alley*  in 
'<  My  Brother^B  Hunting  Lodge,"  and  the  catastrophe  of  the  following  ule,  that,  if 
a  donbt  coald  be  entertained  of  the  authenticity  of  the  first-mentioned  narrative,  U 
might  almost  be  thought  to  be  fpnaded  on  this  ancient  ballad,  which  appears 
to  have  been  written  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  a  person  who  was 
himself  a  witness  of  the  event  he  celebrates.  As  it  is,  the  two  stories  will  probably 
be  taken  as  strongly  confirmatory  of  each  other. 
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*'For  longe  haue  I  lacked  a  banquetUnge  HaUe^ 

Meete  for  my  feeres  ahd  me. 
For  our  mirthe  the  olde  Chappell  is  alle  too  smalle^ 

Soe  our  butter]re-'hatch  ytt  shal  bee. 

"  Thjrs  aundente  place  I  wyl  newlye  calle^ 

And  chrifltene  ^t  in  gooae  wyne^ 
ThTs  Church  of  Alle  Sayntes  shall  be  Alle  Denilee'  Halle, 

And  the  daye>  too,  AUe  Deuilea*  and  myne. 

"  On  the  finte  of  Nouembere  thys  lordeahippe  fayre 

My  heritage  was  made. 
From  noe  Saynte  dvdd  I  craue  ytt  by  rowe  or  by  prayere. 

But  I  called  to  the  DeuUe  for  ayde. 

''  Longe,  longe  did  I  striue,  and  on  hope  I  leaned. 

And  att  oourte  dyd  uainlve  toyle. 
And  hys  highnesse  was  harae,  tyll  I  uowed  to  the  fiende 

A  share  in  the  Churche's  spoyle. 

"  Nowe  onn  thys  daye  beginneth  a  moneth  of  doudes. 
And  of  deedes  that  maye  not  bee  fonriuen, 

When  the  self-sleyne  dedde  looke  upp  nom  theire  ahroodes;, 
See  no  blew,  and  despaire  of  heuen. 

'*  And  eadie  yeare  thys  our  fsstiuall  daye  wee  wyl  keepe, 

Saynte  nor  ang^Ue  a  place  shal  haue. 
Butt  darke  spiritts  wyth  us  shal  carouse  pottle  deepe. 

And  we'll  welcome  suche  from  the  graue. 

^'O  there  wyll  wee  mocke  the  skulles  belowe. 

And  we'll  grinne  more  wyde  than  theye^ 
And  we'll  synge  more  loude  thann  the  bwletts  doe. 

And  louder  than  preestes  wolde  praye. 

"  And  our  dogees  wyth  eache  nate  that  is  bleached  and  bare 

Shal  sporte  them  rounde  and  rounde* 
Or  tanffle  theire  jaws  in  the  drye  dedde  haire. 

As  theye  route  In  the  hollowe  grounde. 

"  Att  the  wildered  batte  wee  wyl  loudlye  laug^> 

As  hee  flitts  rounde  hys  mansyons  olde. 
And  the  earthe  worme  snal  leame  redde  wyne  to  quaff. 

As  he  reeles  in  his  slymie  folde. 

"  We  wyl  barre  oute  the  blessede  lyghte  fulle  welle. 

And  we  '11  heare  noe  larke  to  disturbe  us. 
For  the  larke  syn^es  to  heuen,  butt  wee  to  helle, 

Noe  hymninge  fogies  shal  curbe  us. 

"  For  a  frend  in  our  neede  is  indeede  a  frend. 

And  suche  frend  wus  the  Deuile  to  mee ; 
And  thys  halle  I  wyll  builde  to  thys  dutyfolle  ende. 

That  my  cuppe  fallowe  hee  maye  bee. 

O  Nouembere  is  neare  w^h  the  dosinge  yeare. 

And  the  Halle  is  unfinishede  quite. 
And  what  liuiofe  menne  dyd  reare  in  the  day,  ytt  dyd  appeare 

That  dedde  handes  dyd  undoe  at  nighte. 

O  the  ceilinge  and  walles  theye  are  rough  and  bare. 
And  the  guestes  theye  are  comynge  nowe ; 

O  how  shal  the  Baronne  feaste  them  there. 
And  how  shal  hee  keepe  hys  vowe  ? 
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Att  the  buildera  he  raned  fiirioualye> 

Nor  excuse  wolde  hee  graunte  att  alie  ; 
Butt^  as  one  poore  wretch  low  bent  on  hys  knee, 

He  strake  oute  hys  braynes  wyth  hys  malle. 

And  highe  as  bee  rarsed  hys  bloudie  hande 

Ryght  fearfullie  tnns  spake  hee  : 
*^  Yff  att  ene  thys  halle  unfinishede  stande, 

Not  one  knaue  of  yee  liuinge  shal  bee !'' 

Thenn  the  buUdets  theye  playstered  diUigentlye, 

For  lyfe  or  deth  playstered  theye^ 
And,  a  dagger's  depthe,  thicke  coates  three 

Theye  had  spredde  on  the  walles  that  daye. 

*'  Sore  feare  worketh  welle  V  quoth  the  proude  Baronne,  - 

As  he  strode  to  the  festall  chayre^ 
And  loude  laughed  the  guestes  to  looke  nponne 

The  worke  so  smoQthe  and  fayre. 

The  pine  torches  rounde  a  braue  Ughte  dydd  flynge, 
A  redd  moone  through  the  darke  nighte  streaminge. 

And  smalle  thonghte  hadd  the  guestes  of  the  waynscc^ttinge 
Howe  wett,  and  softe,  and  steaminge* 

Nowe  theye  haue  barred  faste  the  doores  belowe. 

And  eke  the  windowes  on  highe ; 
And  withoute  stoode  tremblinge  the  vaasailes  a  rowe 

Att  the  bolde  impietie. 

O  wee  tremblede  to  heare  theire  reuelrie. 

For  I  was  there  that  nighte, 
A  sabbath  ytt  seemede  of  Deuilrie. 

And  of  Witches  att  theyre  dely te. 

There  was  chauntinge  thenne  aniayne,bntt  the  pure  and  holie  stray  ne 

Of  sweete  musicke  hadde  loste  ytt's  feelinge, ' 
And  there  was  harpe  and  lute,  but  lyttel  dydd  ytt  l)oote, 

For  the  daunce  was  butt  beastlie  reelinge. 

And  the  feates  were  ille  tolde  of  chiualrye  olde 

Amiddste  dronkennesse  and  dinne. 
And  the  softe  lave  of  loue  colde  noe  tendernesse  moue 

Ynn  hartes  ot  ryott  and  sinne. 

Three  nigfates  Ttt  endured,  and  the  staringe  owle 

Was  scared  from  hys  ivie  throne. 
And  the  poor  currs  dismallie  answered  a  howle 

More  senselesse  thanne  theyre  own. 

And  dronker  theye  waxed,  and  dronker  yett. 

And  each  manne  dyd  uainly  laboure. 
By  reasone  of  manie  speakers,  to  gett 

Meet  audience  from  his  neybonre. 

These  wordes  thenn  stammerede  the  loude  Baronne, 

'*  Maye  I  ne'er  quitt  thys  goode  cheere, 
Tyll  our  maystere  come  to  feaste  wyth  hys  owne !" 

And  thatt  was  the  laste  Wee  coide  heare. 

The  third  mome  rose  fulle  fa3nre,  and  the  torches  ruddye  glare 

Through  the  windowes  streamed  noe  more. 
And  when  the  smalle  birde  rose  from  hys  chambere  in  the  boughes 

The  festiuall  shout  was  o*er. 
5^^ — VOL.  XXIII.  NO.  xciii.  s 
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Tbe  tmaUe  birde  fi^ylye  sunge,  <u^d  the  merrye  lariDB  upp^ 

And  the  dewe  droppe  spangled  the  8praye» 
And  the  blessede sunne  thatt  atiUe  shines  thesameoogoode  and  ilia, 

Smyled  thatt  morne  onn  the  olde  Abbaye. 

O  longe  dydd  we  listene  in  doubte  and  feaia 

Att  thatt  unholye  doore, 
And  ere  wee  essayed  to  entere  there 

Ytt  was  fulle  mghe  noone  and  more. 

Butt  stille  oolde  wee  gaine  noe  answers  att  alle. 

Though  wee  askede  continuallye ; 
And  J  that  telle  was  the  urchinne  smalle 

That  was  thruste  through  the  windowe  to  see. 

0  I  hadde  quavled  in  Saynte  Quentin's  fighte> 
Where  I  rode  in  that  Baronne's  trayne. 

And  hadde  shrunke  to  see  the  slayne  att  nighte^ 
As  theye  laye  onn  the  bloudye  playne. 

1  hadde  sickennede  to  see  eache  pale  face  bare^ 
And  eache  staringe  glassie  ere. 

As  the  moone  was  dimmlye  re^ectede  there, 
Farre  from  agreeablye. 

Butt  ne'er  hadde  I  seene  sudie  a  syghte  before 

As  thatt  whyche  dyddthenn  befalle. 
Of  grinmie  and  gfaastlye  dedd  heddes  a  score 

Mortared  into  a  walle. 

Theye  were  helde  as  theye  dronkenlye  backe  dydd  leane, 

Ynn  deadlve  payne  and  despayre. 
And  the  redd  wyne  was  dottede  theire  jawes  betwene. 

And  the  mortare  was  growne  to  the  hayre. 

Full  ofte  haue  I  hearde  thatt  wyse  menne  doe  saye 
Manie  heddes  are  bettere  thanne  one,  , 

Butt  O  thanne  wyth  suche  gaunt  heddes  as  theye 
Ytt  were  bettere  to  liue  wyth  none. 

And  rtille  the  gave  fruites  blushede  on  the  boarde. 

As  in  soome  of  the  sadde  arraye. 
And  the  sparklinge  flaggons,  wyth  wyne  halfe  stored. 

Beamed  oute  to  the  sunne  alwaye. 

Nowe  Time  hath  rolled  onne  for  three  score  yeare. 

And  the  olde  walle  standeth  yett ; 
And  deepe  in  rowes,  rounde  thatt  dred  chambere, 

Eache  darke  browne  skuUe  is  sett. 

The  ivye  hath  wreathede  a  ooronett  grene 

For  the  grimlye  Baronne's  browe ; 
And  where  once  the  dais  carpett  flaunted  shene. 

The  ranke  grass  wav^th  nowe. 

In  the  sockett  where  rolled  eache  dronken  eye 

Hath  the  martlett  builded  her  holde ; 
And  aye  midde  the  whyte  teeth  gallantlye 

The  walle  flowero  twisteth  ytt's  folde. 

And,  in  place  of  the  torches  of  pine-tree  made* 

The  pab  moone  quivereth  o'er  themme. 
Aiid  the  seriftoh  owle,  wyth  sorrye  serenade, 

Mocketh  the  myostrdl  befime  themme. 
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if  AadtlnromtMle  they  stayetyll  the  drodful4ay«f.»     1 
When  thetre  maystere  clajnoaeth  hya  dole  ! 
O  Gentlei  beeware  of  suche  doome^  and  praye 
Grammercye  onne  eache  pooro  soule. 

Butt  euennore,  to  your  dyinge  hower^ 

Remembere,  whate'er  befiule> 
Keepe  free  your  hartes  from  the  foule  fiende's  power, 

And  your  heddes  horn  newe  mortared-walle. 

Thenne  of  AUe  Deuiles'  Dare  thys  the  atorye  is. 

And  of  AUe  Deuiles*  Halle  lykewyse ; 
A  wonderous  tales,  yett  soe  trewe  ytt  is,  i 

That  not  maone  it  denyes. 


SKETCHES   OF   THE   IRISH    PRIESTHOOD,  NO.  I. 

The  priests  of  Ireland  have  often  shaped  the  political  destinies  of 
their  country,  and  at  present  they  hold  much  of  its  fate  in  their  hands. 
At  the  very  first  contest  between  Anglo-Norman  lances  and  Milesian 
sparthes  and  battle-axes,  their  voice  directed  the  issue  of  the  strife  in 
favour  of  the  invaders.  Subsequently,  in  all  the  most  important  strug- 
gles between  the  same  antagonists,  they  were  equally  the  arbiters  of 
national  independence.  When  the  Reformation  occurred,  they  kept 
Ireland  Catholic.  Amid  the  thunders  of  the  English  statute-book, 
dooming  them  to  outlawry  in  their  native  land,  or  else  to  expatriation 
and  the  gibbet,  they  contrived  that  no  religious  identity,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, no  identity  of  any  kind,  then  took  place,  or  has  since  taken 
place,  or  perhaps  ever  will  take  place,  between  the  two  islands.  Upon 
almost  every  political  event  in  Ireland,  from  that  day  to  this,  they  have 
had  great  influence :  and  meantime  the  minds,  the  hearts,  and  the 
morals  of  a  people,  so  far  as  penal  law  permitted,  have  been  formed  by 
them.  At  present  they  control  the  physical  force,  and  they  are  the 
political  power  of  Ireland.  The  Catholic  Association  seems  to  set 
them  in  motion,  but  they  set  it  in  motion.  What  would  be  its  most 
popular  orator  without  their  good-will  ?  Mr.  O'Connell  knows,  and 
**  honest  Jack  Lawless,''  as  Le  Globe  calls  him,  can  tell.  They  return 
members  to  Parliament  against  Ascendency  interests  as  old  as  the 
Battle  of  the  Boyne.  In  every  little  parish  nook  throughout  their 
country,  they  are  the  rallying-points  for  organising  the  sentiments  of 
millions  of  discontented  men.  They  assess  "  the  rent."  At  their  beck 
the  starving  peasant  sends  in  (Heaven  knows  in  what  vague  feelings) 
his  farthing  a  fortnight.  By  their  local  agency,  the  other  day,  fifteen 
hundred  public  meetings  took  place,  all  over  Ireland,  at  the  same  hour. 
He  that  runs  may  read. 

It  seems  a  matter  of  interest  to  become  somewhat  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  this  peculiar  and  not  unimportant  body :  with  the  struc- 
ture of  their  minds,  with  their  habits,  with  their  manners.  They  have 
been  much  talked  of,  in  one  way  or  another ;  but  for  men  who  almost 
preside  over  the  future  of  Ireland,  perhaps  in  some  degree  over  the 
future  of  England,  little  is  distinctly  known  at  XhU  side  of  the  Irish 
Channel.  I'hey  do  not  stand  out  befone^  an  Englishman's  mind.  A 
unique  species  of  the  clerical  genus  he  admits  them  to  be,  but  why 
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unique  he  cannot  tell.  Allowing  for  slight  differences,  he  can  easily 
present  to  his  imagination  an  Irish  rector,  or  an  Irish  curate ;  but  of 
the  co-reigning  and  real  little  sovereign  of  the  rector's  parish — with 
the  curate's  double,  the  priest's  "  coadjutor" — he  entertains  very  vagae, 
though,  it  may  be,  very  strong  notions. 

In  future  numbers  we  may  attempt  to  present  more  defined  Sketches 
of  the  Priests  of  Ireland,  commencing  with  what  they  hare  beeny  and 
ending  with  what  they  are;  the  one  portraiture  seeming  necessary  to 
elucidate  the  other. 

What  they  have  been  fifly  years  ago,  might  answer  all  the  purposes 
of  understanding  what  we  find  them  to  be  at  present ;  yet  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  nor  foreign  from  ouf  plan  to  take  a  glance  much  farther 
back ;  nay,  start  not,  vivacious  reader  of  the  New  Monthly,  if  you  are 
told  that  that  glance  shall  play  a  moment  amongst  the  shadowed  and 
doubtful  forms  of  about  fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  fitfully  indicating 
to  your  mental  vision  the  russet  garbs,  the  sandalled  feet,  the  pilgrim 
staff,  and  the  primitive  crosier  of  the  very,  very  first  Priests  of 
Ireland. 

Nay,  again,  we  seem  challenged  to  say  something  of  the  elder 
priests  of  al),  whom  those  holy  men  converted  or  confounded — ^the 
Druids  of  Ireland.  That  "  something"  must,  however,  be  very  little. 
No  national  or  other  records  have  reached  us  detailing  their  creed, 
their  observances,  their  characters  and  manners,  as  satisfactorily  as 
these  matters  are  described  with  reference  to  the  old  Druids  of  Albion. 
Ca?sar  says  that  the  paganism  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  such  as  he  found 
it,  had  been  invented  in  the  country.  If  so,  we  cannot  conclude  that  k 
should  minutely,  or  even  essentially,  resemble  that  of  the  primitive 
Irish,  inasmuch  as,  previous  to  his  day,  no  intercourse  had  taken  place 
between  the  neighbouring  islands.  Other  historians  more  rationally 
suppose  that  the  Britons  received  their  superstition  from  the  Gaals. 
Even  in  this  view,  the  fact  of  the  isolation  of  lerne  from  Gaul,  aa  well 
as  from  Albion,  leaves  vague  the  presumption  of  minute  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Druids  and  Druidism  of  the  two  countries.  So,  whether  or  not 
the  pagan  priests  of  green  Inisfail  adored,  under  different  names,  Jupiter, 
Mars,  Apollo,  Minerva,  and  along  with  them,  a  poetical  host  of  genii 
of  the  woods,  the  hills,  the  rivers,  and  the  fountains ;  whether  or  not 
they  sacrificed  human  victims,  professed  a  mystic  abracadabra,  and 
doomed  theirluckless  pupils  to  twenty  years'  probation  before  they  would 
impart  it ;  or  were  perfect  geographers,  astronomers,  astrologers,  phy* 
sicians,  metempsychosists,  and  wizards,  able  to  teach  the  Persians  ma- 
gic, and  delivering  man  to  bis  "  circles  of  courses,"  or  purgatorial  states 
of  transmigration — all  this  remains  uncertain.  If  the  custom,  yet  pre- 
valent in  Ireland,  of  lighting  bonfires  about  the  time  of  the  summer  sol- 
stice he,  as  some  say,  derived  from  certain  of  their  religious  observ- 
ances, then  they  would  seem  to  have  been  fire-worshippers,  and  not 
polytheists.  There  are  no  Druid ical  recollections  inspired  by  the  oak 
in  the  green  Island ;  there  are  no  miseltoe  gambols  at  Christmas  (thoogh 
abundance  of  others) ;  the  earth-spurning  plant  is  almost  unknown. 
The  rude  groups  of  stones  called  Druidical  altars,  to  be  found  in  the 
country  (of  which  the  most  remarkable  I  have  seen  is  situated  close 
^y  a  hilly  high-road  in  Island-Magee)  suggest,  indeed,  a  contrivance 
for  conveniently  disposing  a  victim  for  slaughter ;  but  perhaps  we  so 
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cbnditde  because  we  are  seeking  evidence  of  the  fact.  In  the  servile 
honour  paid  to  his  wisdom,  assumed  or  real,  the  Irish  Druid  can,  how- 
ever, be  likened  to  his  neighbour.  He  was  regarded  as  superhuman. 
He  framed  new  laws,  or  interpreted  the  old ;  and  from  his  decision  there 
was  no  appeal :  the  most  violent  warrior  bowed  before  it.  And  a  far- 
ther similitude  appears  in  the  admitted  fact,  that  he  delivered  his 
oracles  in  verse,  whence  arose  a  separate  class  of  Druid — the  bard,  who, 
from  reciting  grave  or  sacred  things  to  the  music  of  his  harp,  dege- 
nerated into  the  rhyming  and  chiming  sycophant  of  any  brutally-igno- 
rant chieAain,  who  was  able  to  give  him  his  supper  and  a  bed.  We  are 
not  even  certain  that  these  ancient  jugglers  affectedly  dwelt  apart  from 
the  inferfor  multitude,  in  the  dim  seclusion  of  their  primeval  forests ; 
and  yet  the  following  precious  extract  from  '*  A  General  History  of 
Ireland,  translated  from  the  Irish  of  Geofiry  Keating,  M.  D.  by  Der- 
mid  O'Connier,  Dublin,  1809,"  would  seem,  if  we  choose,  to  intimate 
as  much,  and  at  the  same  time  show  that  the  individual  Irish  Druid  in 
question  either  worshipped  the  celestial  bodies,  or  studied  them  :-^ 

*'  There  is  a  wonderful  event  to  be  met  with  in  an  old  manuscript, 
which  perhaps  may  be  refused  belief,  but  cannot  wholly  be  omitted  in 
this  place.  The  chronicle  relates,  that  when  St.  Colmecill  was  in  Ire- 
land, there  lived  a  pagan  priest  in  the  county  of  Tyrconnel,  who  erected 
a  temple  of  great  beauty  and  magnificence  in  those  times,  and  among 
other  curiosities  of  art  and  workmanship  he  made  an  altar  of  fine  glass  ! 
which  he  superstitiously  adorned  with  the  representations  of  the  sun  and 
moon.  It  happened  that  this  priest  was  seized  with  a  sudden  distem- 
per, which  took  away  his  senses,  and  he  was  without  motion  as  if  he  had 
been  in  a  swoon.  The  devil — who,  it  seems,  had  a  particular  resent- 
ment against  this  maii-— took  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and  seizing 
him  with  his  talons,  was  hurrying  him  away  through  the  air ;  St.  Colme- 
cill looking  up,  perceived  the  fiend  upon  the  wing  bearing  his  prey, 
and  when  he  was  flying  directly  over  him,  the  saint  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross  in  the  air  above  his  head,  which  so  astonished  the  devil  that 
he  let  go  his  hold,  and  dropped  the  priest,  who  providentially  fell  at 
St.  Colme*s  feet.  This  deliverance  was  so  gratefully  received  by  the 
priest,  that,  after  a  short  discourse,  he  became  a  convert  to  Christianity, 
and  when  he  dedicated  his  temple  to  the  Christian  service,  he  bestowed 
it  upon  St.  Colme.*' 

Some  enviers  of  Irish  antiquity  and  its  various  glories  labour  to 
prove  that  Patrick  was  the  first  Christian  priest  of  the  green  Island  (to 
say  nothing,  yet,  of  others  who  deny  that  fact,  nay,  his  existence  along 
with  it),  fiut  Dr.  Lingard,  although  no  stickler  for  Irish  antiquity 
either,  says  that  the  6ospel  had  been  preached  there  at  an  earlier 
period.  He  does  not,  indeed,  give  us  the  names  of  any  of  the 
preachers,  nor  the  date  of  that  earlier  period.  From  sources 
less  known,  and  perhaps  less  authentic,  it  is  added,  that,  in  the 
second  century  Mansuetus,  an  Irishman,  first  bishop  of  Taul,  and 
said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  St.  Peter,  despatched  Cathaldus  to 
preach  to  his  countrymen :  and  very  early  in  the  fourth  century  Pope 
Celestine  sent  ov€r  Palladius  as  archbishop  of  Ireland,  with  twelve 
miasionaries,  also  Irishmen,  and  educated  at  Rome.  Next  appears 
St*  Keiran,  or  Kiran,  a  little  before  St.  Pat,  the  most  celebrated,  up  to 
his  day,  if  not  the  first  real  Irish  priest.     More  really  Irish  than  his 
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eclipsing  sacoetsor  he  certaioly  was,  having  been  born  in  the  country, 
to  which  he  'preached,  while  Erin's  patron  saint  came  from  the  Land  of 
Cakes.  At  thirty  he  went  to  study  at  Rome,  and  after  twenty  years' 
sojourn  there  was  sent  back  to  Ireland,  together  with  five  fellow  stu- 
dents. Of  him,  his  character  and  acts^  we  have  respectable  evidence. 
*'  Keiran,"  says  Ware,  "  after  his  return  to  his  native  country,  did  not 
bide  the  talent  of  his  Lord,  but  diligently  preached  Christ,  and  coo- 
verted  numbers  from  idolatry  to  the  &ith.  He  fixed  his  see  at  Sagur, 
which  was  afterwards  removed  to  Aghavoe,*  in  Upper  Ossory,"  now 
the  Queen's  County.  Here,  in  the  depths  of  a  great  wood,  he  built  a 
cell-«-(cil,  or  kil — church) — which  soon  became  an  extensive  monas* 
tcry,  with  the  adjunct,  it  is  to  be  concluded,  of  a  lay  town  ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  respectable  antiquarian,  Mr.  0*Conner,  of  Ballinegar,  the 
first  Irish  priests  quickly  transformed  the  deserts  in  which  they  fixed 
their  cells  into  well-cultivated  places,  that  failed  not  to  induce  the 
fi>rii>ation  in  their  neighbourhood  of  civilized  communities  of  the  na- 
tives. Keiran's  cell,  like  all  others  of  iu  era,  in  England,  perhaps,  as 
well  as  in  Ireland,  was  a  very  simple  building  of  wood,  thatched  with 
branches  and  reeds.  Even  the  more  regular  and  considerable  buildings 
which  succeeded  it  in  both  countries,  previous  to  the  Norman  conquest, 
were  mostly  of  the  same  material.  **  All  the  monasteries  of  my  realm/' 
says  King  Edgar,  in  his  charter  to  the  Abbey  of  Malmsbury,  974> 
**  to  the  sight  are  nothing  but  worm-eaten,  and  rotten  timber  and 
boards."  The  shape  of  these  primitive  cells  was,  according  to  Grose, 
circular.  The  succeeding  churches  were  oblong,  rounded  at  the  ends. 
At  an  advanced  age,  St.  Keiran  retreated  from  sublunary  cares  into 
Cornwall,  and  there  led,  near  the  town  of  Padstow,  a  hermit's  life  till 
he  died.  Mr.  Alban  Butler  recites,  that  a  church  has  been  erected  on 
the  spot  to  his  memory,  and  that  an  adjacent  town  bears  his  name  to 
this  day — St.  Piran's  in  the  sands— Piran  being  the  ancient  Britcm's 
pronunciation  for  Kiran. 

At  a  village  between  Dumbarton  and  Glasgow  our  great  Patrick  was 
born :  it  bears  his  name  at  present — Kilpatrick — the  cell  of  Patrick. 
In  432  he  went  to  Ireland.  This  is  the  most  authentic  account  Bio- 
graphers of  holy  men  differ  from  it,  however ;  and  some  add  that  he 
was  pounced  upon  in  Gaul  by  a  famous  Irish  warrior,  Niall  of  the 
hostages ;  thence  brought  captive  to  Ireland ;  and  set  at  liberty  at  the 
end  of  seven  years,  when  he  commenced  his  apostolic  labours.  It  is 
impolitic,  however,  to  become  embroiled  with  unimportant  contradic- 
tions about  mere  accidents  of  his  life,  when  Doctor  Ledwich  would 
astound  us  at  once  with  a  flat  denial  of  his  very  existence.  But  come. 
Doctor,  although  Gibbon  goes  near  to  unhorse  the  sainted  and  chi- 
valrous patron  of  merry  England,  you  must  not  so  summarily  deprive 
tbe  poor  Pats  of  their  own  dear  old  "  Pawdhric." 

X  ou  admit  that  a  missionary,  and  a  celebrated  one,  of  that  name  was 
known  after  the  eighth  century,  but  not  before  ;  consequently  that  no 
St.  Patrick  went  to  the  land  of  shillelagh  in  the  fifth  century.  And  yet 
Fleur us  tells  us,  "  Le  Pope  Celestin  ayant  re9U  avis  de  la  mort  de  St« 

*  UHiiniitHy  to  Kilkentiy,  whrrc,  at  this  day,  it  rests,  distinguished  bytke  makt 
beautifni  Catbedral  Church- in  Irclaml,  repaired  by  Pocock  after  the  vpoiiatioa  of 
Cronwell's  Indcpeodeuts. 
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ballade,  ^bstitua  en  sa  place  St.  Patrick,  rordoima  Eveque  et  Ten- 
▼oya  precher  la  foi  en  Irlande."  Mosheim,  the  Grerman,  say/i  exactly 
the  same  thing.;  first  calling  the  personage  in  dispute  Succathus»  and 
then  adding  that  Celestine  changed  his  name  into  Patrick.  I  believe 
lie  is  also  authority  for  attributing  that  change  to  the  fact  of  the  admir- 
ing Pope  having  advanced  Succathus  to  the  patrician  order — whence 
his  new  cognomen.  To  these  evidences  against  Dr.  Ledwich,  Dr. 
O'Conner  subjoins  many  more  of  equal  importance.  That  learned  an- 
tiquarian has  found  Patrick  mentioned  by  the  very  ancient  author  of  a 
life  of  St.  Gertrude ;  by  Cummin ;  by  Bede  ;  and  in  the  old  antipbony 
of  fiinchar,  "  which/*  says  Dr.  Lingard,  "  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan~(No.  10.  Lit.  C.) — and  contains  but 
three  hymns  in  honour  of  particular  saints,  the  first  of  whom  is  St. 
Patrick ;  and  though  it  displays  little  taste  or  ability,  incontestably 
proves  that  he  was  then  (in  the  sixth  century)  considered  as  the  apostle 
of  Ireland. 

«' Audite,  omnes  amantes 

Deum,  sancta  merita 

Viri  in  Christo  beat!, 

Patricii  Episcopi — 
«  •  ^ 

Dominus  ilium  elegit, 
Ut  doceret  barbaras 
Gentes,  et  piscaret 
Per  doctrinal  retia 
Hibemas  inter  grates." 

So,  still  interchange  your  bland  greetings  of ''  God  and  Pawdhric  bless 
you!"  as  you' meet  on  every  road-side,  generous-hearted  men  of  '*  the 
emerald  set  in  the  ring  of  the  sea !"  And  still  mount  your  shamrocks, 
and  clatter  your  shillelaghs^  upon  each  1 7th  of  March,  **  while  the 
world  is  a  world  !'*    There's  Latin  itself  for  it. 

In  real  earnest,  Patrick's  good  works  an  Ireland  are  historically  re- 
corded. Mosheira,  before  mentioned,  with  many  others,  witnesses  that 
he  founded  the  Archbishoprick  of  Armagh.  Bardic  and  traditionary 
lore  add  very  pleasant,  if  not  as  authentic,  accounts  of  him.  In  Miss 
Brooks's  Relics  of  old  Irish  Poetry,  he  will  constantly  be  found  arguing 
theology  with  Ossian,  or  Oisin ;  the  old  blind  poet  displaying  much 
obstinacy  in  his  Pagan  creed,  and  neither  disputant  good-humour,  or 
good  manners.  In  fact,  they  both  scold  and  call  names.  One  of 
the  O'Hara  family  has  imitated  Miss  Brooks's  faithful  translations,  so 
far  as  to  allow  the  story  of  his  youthful  rhyme,  *<The  Celu'  Paradise,** 
to  grow  out  of  a  similar  discussion  between  them.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
remark  on  the  anachronism  of  making  the  two  characters  contempora- 
neous. But  the  Irish  peasant  will  assure  you,  at  this  day,  that  after  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  and  logic,  Patrick  ultimately  prevailed  on  Oisin 
to  have  himself  baptized ;  and  such  was  the  convert's  perfect  change 
on  the  occasion,  from  Pagan  frowardness  into  Christian  equanimity, 
that  when  the  saint,  in  striking  his  crosier  into  the  ground,  in  order  to 
leave  his  hands  free  for  the  ceremony,  happened  to  dart  it  through 
Oisin's  foot,  the  M  bard,  thinking  the  accident  part  of  what  he  was  to 
endure,  never  uttered  a  groan,  or  made  a  remark,  till  all  was  over. 
From  the  same  sources,  or  from  others  not  more  considerable,  we  learn 
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why  the  shamrock  was  moonted  in  honour  of  the  patron  of  Irdand  by 
his  present  most  gracious  Majesty,  upon  the  day  of  his  public  entry 
into  his  good  city  of  Dublin.  Patrick  was  explaining  to  a  great  king, 
and  to  the  great  king's  most  beautiful  queen,  and  to  their  whole  court, 
and,  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  their  subjects,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  but  not  as  successfully  as  St.  Athanasius  has  explained  it  to 
the  established  church  of  these  realms.  In  fact,  the  crabbed  old  Pa- 
gans began  to  shake  their  heads,  and  obstinately  demurred  to  the  nu- 
merical (Lord  Norbury  would  say  new-miracle)  question ;  when  the 
saint  stooped  down,  (they  were  all  in  the  open  air,)  plucked  some  tre- 
foil, and  by  the  simple  demonstration  of  how  one  stalk  ended  in  three 
leaves  yet  remained  one  and  the  same  stalk  still,  convinced  the  most 
sceptical  Druid  that  heard  him.  And  the  admiring  living  narrators  of 
this  veritable  story  applaud  the  apostle's  ingenuity,  and  think  his  solu- 
tion all  that  could  have  been  desired  by  *'  Christian,  Pagan,  or  man." 

That  one  of  St.  Patrick's  many  Herculean  labours  in  Ireland  was  a 
general  clearing-out  of  all  the  snakes,  vipers,  toads,  and  spitting  spi- 
ders to  be  found  in  the  country,  every  person  knows ;  and  the  fact  should 
not  perhaps  have  here  been  glanced  at,  but  for  a  reason*  In  1641,  a 
David  Ruth  was  Roman-Catholic  bishop  of  Ossory  (as  shall  more  fully 
be  shown);  and  he  appears,  by  respectable  witnesses,  to  have  been  a 
learned  and  a  clever  man,  (which  shall  also  be  shown).  He  wrote  many 
books ;  amongst  them,  "  Elucidationes  in  vitam  sancti  Patricii  a  Joce- 
lino  scriptam,*'  at  which,  though  he  otherwise  likes  Dr.  Ruth,  Harris  is 
angry ;  but  no  matter ;  the  following  is  an  extract  from  it : — 

'*  It  has  been  delivered  to  us  by  our  ancestors,  that  Saint  Patrick 
possessed  the  power  of  expelling  serpents  ;  and  this  was  the  universal 
opinion,  not  only  of  the  people,  but  of  the  wisest  and  most  discreet  men 
of  our  nation,  that  by  him  our  Island  was  freed  from  all  venomous  crea- 
tures ;  this  do  the  hymns,  the  antiphons,  and  the  offices  sufficiently  prove, 
the  national  annals  record,  the  X^atin  writers  declare ;  in  this  do  the 
moderns,  one  or  two  excepted,  confirm  the  testimony  of  the  ancients  ; 
in  this  do  foreigners  and  natives  concur ;  in  this  manner  do  the  Greek 
writers  understand  the  90th  Psalm,  of  the  subjection  of  serpents,  &c. 
therein  promised  unto  the  saints — *  Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the  lion  and 
the  adder,  the  young  lion  and  the  dragon  shalt  thou  trample  under  thy 
feet/" 

The  question  here  grows  serious ;  and  since  the  good  Saint  of  green 
Erin  really  achieved  this  summary  ejectment  of  all  vipers  and  all  *' ve- 
nomous creatures"  (the  Orange  species  came  after  his  time)  out  of  his 
adopted  country,  well  may  Irishmen  of  the  present  day  be  allowed  to 
exclaim,  in  the  words  of  one  of  their  old  ballads — 

"  Oh,  he's  wanted  affain  in  our  Island ! 
Our  nate  little,  tight  little  Island!'' 

Although  another  of  their  songs,  manufactured  in  *'  the  black  north," 
is  not  So  much  in  earnest  on  this  useful  miracle  of  their  patron  as  was 
Doctor  David  Ruth : 

'*  Saint  Patrick  was  a  gintleman. 
He  came  of  dacent  people. 
He  built  a  church  in  Dublin  town. 
And  he  put  on  it  a  steeple. 
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Och !  my  Uenb^  on  Saint  Patrick's  firt» 

For  he's  the  saint  so  derer — 
He  gave  these  frogs  and  toads  a  twisty 

And  he  banish'd  them  for  ever!" 

.  To  part  decoroiuly,  as  one  ought  to  do,  from  St.  Patrick,  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  be  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  Roman  letter,  and 
alphabetic  arrangement,  into  Ireland.  He  also  framed,  conjointly  with 
his  most  eminent  brother-priests*  and  the  most  celebrated  Druidical 
bards,  a  new  code  of  laws,  denominated  Seanchus  Moer^  or  the  great 
antiquity ;  and  this  code,  like  many  preceding  ones,  was  publii^ed. 
Sir  John  Davis,  indeed,  and  others,  assert  that  the  primitive  Irish  had 
no  written  laws,  and  that  the  judgments  of  their  Brehons  were  regulated 
by  traditionary  precedents  and  statutes,  rather  than  by  known  records 
of  such.  But  Saint  Osimard,  Joseline,  and  Cambrensis  Eversus  (an  au- 
thority treated  respectfully  by  Dr.  Lingard),  affirm,  that  many  written 
collections  of  old  Irish  laws  existed  in  their  own  times.  And  Roddy, 
an  Irish  antiquarian,  is  said  to  have  removed  the  doubts  of  Sir  Richard 
Cox  by  putting  into  his  hands  an  ancient  Irish  law-book. 


JOHN    BULLISH. 


There  is  nothing  in  the  manners  of  the  age  more  conspicuous  than 
the  overweening  Complacency  of  John  Bull  upon  all  topics  in  which  a 
comparison  is  made  by  a  foreigner  to  his  disadvantage.  Honest  John 
will  grumble  heartily  enough  at  his  own  domestic  errors  and  irregular- 
ities,  but  he  will  not  suffer  the  stranger  **  within  his  borders"  to  whis- 
per a  syllable  about  them.  Just  or  unjust,  he  will  not  submit  to  cor« 
rection  from  without,  any  more  than  he  will  accept  a  benefit  from  such 
a  quarter  if  he  can  help  it.  He  wonders  at  the  stupidity  of  other  na- 
tions, and  cannot  understand  what  right  they  have  to  exclude  his  ma- 
nufactures from  their  ports ;  but  he  looks  upon  his  own  refusal  of  their 
handy-work  as  a  paramount  act  of  his  own  authority,  at  which  he 
thinks  they  have  no  right  to  cavil.  He  has  not  the  faculty  df  putting 
himself  in  the  place  of  a  stranger,  or  a  rival,  in  judging  upon  a  question, 
and  therefore  is  hardly  ever  impartial  in  his  decisions.  It  is  curious, 
too,  that  he  has  at  times  a  consciousness  of  being  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  argument^  and  his  shifts  to  escape  conclusions  terminating 
inevitably  to  his  disadvantage,  often  place  him  in  the  most  un- 
lucky predicaments.  Logic,  of  a  pure  species,  we  can  hardly  expect 
from  one  so  imbued  with  prejudiices,  notwithstanding  his  goodnature. 
He  frequently  first  begs  the  question,  next  makes  a  positive  affirma- 
tion of  what  is  untrue,  and  lastly,  draws  a  conclusion  most  monstrous. 

I  was  lamenting  the  other  day  to  a  City  acquaintance,  the  very  repre- 
sentative of  John  Bull,  rubicund,  short-breathed,  grossly  fat,  and  ex- 
cellently well  tempered,  that  we  should  have  no  summer,  that  the 
clouds  oyer  London  seemed  more  dense  than  ever  I  had  observed  them. 
**Oh  for  a  day  or  two  of  the  cloudless  South  of  France!**  I  observed. 
A  groan  followed  from  my  friend,  and  a  guttural  intonation  of  voice  as 
from  the  recess  of  a  cavern  heaving  forth-* 

**  Hum !  devilish  good  things ! — I  differ  from  you.  Clouds  are 
blessings.  Sir ;  your  foreigners  are  melted  to  skin  and  bone  for  want  of 
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ilmmk^  >Glo«d»«rtfta  g(Al-fcnid«'Str,  in  die  stiramer.  How  dte  litkaiiA 
w«  walk  to  Change  in  June  at  nooD*-da j  ?— Not  at  all  too  eloodj  §at 
me,SiV 

*'  We  have  enough  of  them  iti  winter,  Mr.  Scrip/*^  I  observed. 

"  Ay,  but  now  they  are  usefiil.  They  are  a  glorious  umbrellk,  Sir. 
Under  your  blue  skies  you  are  melted,  burnt  up.  This  is  a  happy 
dountry,  Sir,  to  have  clouds  in  sumnier.  None  of  your  flaring  blue 
skies,  they  are  all  one  colour  except  now  and  then  a  white  rag  or  two 
seenii^  to  be  stuck  upon  them  to  dry.  Mr.  Varnish,  the  artist,  obsenr-* 
ed  the  other  day  that  such  as  are  now  above  us  are  pittoresqve,  fine,  noble, 
dark  masses  rolling  round  the  cross  of  St.  Paul's,  and  that  your  foreign 
skies  are  all  sameness,  and  the  air  too  light.     England  for  ever,  Sir !" 

"  But  they  are  giving  us  a  deluge  of  rain !" 

'^  So  much  the  better,"  replied  my  friend  Scrip ;  '*  the  dust  is  kept  • 
down,  and  there  is  less  need  of  watering  the  streets." 

*•  But  the  harvest,  Mr.  Scrip?" 

**  We  shall  have  the  ports  open,  my  dear  fellow,  and  business  will 
follow  let  the  worst  happen.  A  cloudy  English  sky  for  me,  come  what 
nMyl" 

^  Farther  remark  was  useless,  and  I  changed  the  subject  to  the  Price 
Current,  perfectly  aware  at  the  same  time  that  my  friend  and  myself 
wt^re  of  one  opinran  upon  the  point  at  issue,  but  that  bis  *'  John  Bull- 
iam"  would  not  allow  him  to  acknowledge  the  truth. 

The  Bench  has  constantly  exhibited  specimens  of  this  kind  of  patri- 
otic dissimulation.  We  have  heard  from  the  seat  of  Justice  boxing 
justified,  provided  the  hits  are  fair,  upon  the  ground  that  it  prevents 
the  adoption  of  the  knife  and  dagger,  which  are  constantly  used  in  all 
foreign  States,  according  to  the  Judges  learned  in  the  laws,  but  in  lit* 
tie  besides^  it  would  seem !  It  is  this  praiseworthy  mode  of  combat 
ak>ne  that  makes  our  navy  and  army  so  distinguished,  and  qualifies  one 
Englishman  for  uniformly  beating  five  Frenchmen  at  one  time,  and 
often  more !  Some  of  the  '*  learned  in  the  law"  have  been  known  to  extol 
the  courage  of  British  highwaymen,  and  urge  the  manner  in  which  they 
went  boldly  up  to  their  prey,  as  a  proof  of  the  surpassing  game  of  the 
lower  class  of  Englishmen,  and  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  that  con- 
quered at  Blenheim  and  Malplaquet.  Waterloo,  however,  was  fought 
since  this  distinguished  race  of  "  gentlemen"  became  extinct ;  and  I 
suppose  the  boxers  have  supplied  their  places,  although  it  must  be 
granted  they  are  a  degree  below  Turpin  and  Abeisliaw  in  the  heroism 
of  their  calling. 

Biill-baiting,  dog-fighting,  and  cock-matches,  are  justified  by  honest 
John  from  being  ancient  sports  of  the  country,  preferable  to  foreign 
innovations,  and  tending  to  accustom  the  high  and  low  vulgar  to  har- 
dihood. Besides,  who'd  have  the  peasantry  dance  round  the  trees 
with  the  country  lasses  until  sunset,  aud  thus  imitate  Frenchmen,  instead 
of  taking  a  cheerful  glass  of  Hodgkin's  for  the  benefit  of  the  revenue, 
and  betting  upon  White-headed  Bob  and  Black-muzzled  Bill  of  Sl 
Giles  at  their  approaching  "  scratch  1"  "  My  dear  fellow/'  said  one  of 
the  Boulogne  exiles,  which  place  is  now  a  colony  of  English  renegades 
for  all  sorts  of  reasons — ''  My  dear  fellow,  do  you  know  we  have  intro- 
duced some  of  our  '  manly'  sports  among  the  people  at  Boulogne  ;  -  we 
have  got  some  tolerable  dog-fights,  a  bull-bait  now  and  then,  and  we 
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fi^>p  Mii^.curftsd  cbatteriDg,  fiddling*  aiid  daoaing  witb  ibe  women*  We 
•hall  make  men  of  them  before  we  have  done.  It  is  as  easy,  to  re^ 
move  a  iqouotain  as  eonvinoe  John  Bull  that  any  thing  good,  except 
Cogoiac  /iqd  Port  wine«  can  come  from  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
French  women  are  all  light  characters ;  German  mere  fishwomen.  All 
foreign  customs  are  bad  in  the  lump,  and  there  is  no  city  in  the  world 
that  has  a  single  good  thing  in  it  but  London.  The  peace  has  done 
wooden  in  removing  the  prejodices  of  the  travelling  part  of  our  popu- 
lation. A  dinner  at  Very's  may  be  surpassingly  good,  French  wine 
ezquisitCy  and  the  people  agreeable  to  a  particular  class  of  persons ;  but 
your  downright  John  Bull,  who  has  no  notion  of  eating  beyond  a  beef- 
steak at  Dolly's,  and  porter  or  port  wine  for  drink,  looks  with  contempt 
upon  other  viands,  except  it  be  a  Michaelmas  goose  or  a  turkey  at 
Christmas.  No  one  will  say  he  has  not  a  right  to  do  this ;  but  the  worst 
is,  that  his  **  John  BuUism"  leads  him  to  anathematise  all  who  do  not 
think  in  his  particular  way,  and  still  more  to  do  it  to  their  faces.  If 
you  commend  au  edifice,  the  climate,  in  short  any  thing  belonging  to  a 
foreign  country,  he  tells  you  to  go  and  live  there.  In  short,  it  is  consi- 
dered a  species  of  insult  in  '*  John  BuUism"  to  speak  the  truth,  if  it  be 
any  thing  commendatory  of  a  foreigner,  his  manners,  or  country. 
Irishmen  too  must  not  be.  put  upon  an  equality  of  any  son  with  himself* 
In  his  view,  Pat  is  a  foreigner,  and  ought  to  feel  honoured  by  British 
protitetfen. 

The  National  Debt  was  attacked  the  other  day  by  a  gentleman  well 
versed  in  finance  at  a  dinner  where  I  was  present,  as  leading  to  bank- 
ruptcy in  case  of  a  new  war,  and  he  mentioned  the  flourishing  state  of 
America  and  France  in  this  respect.  He  was  stopped  short  by  a  little 
fiery  gentleman  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  with  the  exclamation, 
'*  Pooh,  nonsense,  Sir,  the  National  Debt  is  one  of  the  best  things  in 
England. .  Where  should  we  place  our  idle  cash  if  there  were  no  funds  I 
The  debt  increases  the  industry  of  the  country  to  pay  the  taxes  neces- 
sary for  meeting  the  interest.  It  makes  people  work,  Sir,  and  keeps 
business  alive.  The  debt  is  a  glorious  thing,  Sir,  which  foreigners  have 
not  the  brains  to  comprehend." 

On  the  following  day  to  that  when  this  conversation  occurred,  the 
person  who  had  been  so  rudely  interrupted  put  the  following  maxima 
of  "  BuUism*'  into  my  head.  '*  As  no  one  disputes  the  many  good  qua- 
lities of  honest  John,"  said  he,  '*  it  becomes  a  duty  to  lessen  his  bad 
ones,  if  possible,  and  to  get  him  to  substitute  truth  for  prejudice  in  his 
decisions.  His  worst  quality  is  his  inveterate  obstinacy,  and  tbe  next 
bis  pride.  Clodhopper  as  h^  is,  he  refuses  to  be  taught  but  in  the 
reverse  mode  in  which  teaching  in  general  is  practised.  I  therefore 
reckon  -upon  his  .good  sense  for  detecting  his  fallacies,  and  place 
before  him  his  own  maxims,  and  my  life  for  it  he  will  soon  begin  to  see 
their  absurdity." 

Maxim  I.  Every  thing  in  England,  no  matter  how  it  gets  there,  is 
better  than  any  thing  out  of  it.  A  British  sloe  is  better  than  a  Por- 
tugal grape. 

II.  Every  innovation,  change,  or  novelty,  no  matter  whether  it  be 
useful  or  not,  which.is  a  departure,  from  old  English  custom,  should  be 
put  down. 
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III.  Rel%ioii  18  a  tbbgof  state  ooncerBi  and  there  it  bat  one  troe 
Mth  for  the  time  being,  ^di  all  are  bound,  by^et  of  Parliament,  to 
believe.  Those  who  will  not  believe  have  no  right  to  abare  in  the  in- 
stitutions or  privileges  which  they  c<mtribute  by  parse  and  person  to 
support,  no  matter  whether  they  constitute  nine-tenths,  or  only  one- 
tenth  of  the  population. 

IV.  If  a  man  advocate  a  cause,  it  is  immaterial  whether  he  believe  it 
or  not,  still  less  whether  he  act  up  to  the  precept  he  inculcates.  A 
drunkard  may  teach  sobriety,  because  the  virtue  lieth  in  what  is  said, 
not  in  what  is  done,  for  what  is  said  may  be  efficacious,  separate  firom 
example. 

V.  There  is  no  solitary  virtue  any  where  out  of  England.  Scotland 
approximates  nearest  to  it  in  purity  and  honesty.  Ireland,  save  and 
except  a  few  Protestant  priests  and  Orangemen,  is  destitute  of  all  the 
humanities,  a  dreg  of  nations. 

VI.  All  Frenchmen  are  knaves. 

VII.  All  Frenchwomen  are  loose  characters. 

VIII.  London  porter  is  better  than  Burgundy. 

IX.  English  law  practice  is  the  best  and  purest  in  the  world,  %ur* 
passing  law  itself,  which  is  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom. 

X.  Money  is  the  great  thing  needfid ;  therefore,  he  that  has  the 
largest  purse  is  the  most  respectable  member  of  society. 

XL  England  is  the  model  of  morality  for  other  nations, — not  so  much 
marked  in  London  saloons  and  theatres,  in  its  alleys  and  bagnlbs,  it  is 
true ;  but  as  vice  must  exist  somewhere,  it  is  better  it  should  congre- 
gate in  known  places,  and  keep  to  them.  Thus  little  or  no  immorality 
exists  elsewhere  in  the  British  dominions. 

XII.  He  who  steals  a  purse  is  a  thief,  and  must  be  hanged.  He  who 
fills  a  public  office  and  thieves,  does  but  peculate,  and  is  merely  a 
debtor.  He  who  is  a  trustee  and  squanders  the  all  of  the  widow  and 
orphan,  is  only  unfortunate  in  business.  He  who  holds  back  the  pro- 
perty of  the  dead  father  from  his  family,  and  suffers  the  members  of  it 
to  starve  in  the  streets,  is  a  most  discriminating  judge  in  Chancery ;  and 
such  a  suit  remaining  undecided  for  fifky  years  is  a  public  benefit. 

XIII.  Our  aristrocacy  is  the  most  disinterested  body  of  men  upon 
earth,  seeing  they  legislate  for  themselves  alone,  and  have  decreed  that 
corn  shall  be  under  ten  pounds  sterling  a  quarter. 

XIV.  No  stranger  shall  be  suffered  with  impunity  to  find  fault  with 
the  rulers  of  this  kingdom.  John  Bull,  himself  retains  the  right  of 
growling  at  them  in  his  own  person. 

XV.  Hard  labour  and  coarse  measures  are  allowable  to  all  in  money- 
getting,  even  to  his  Grace  of  St.  Alban's. 

XVI.  A  full  purse  should  place  all  characters  upon  an  equality. 
XVIL  Gin,  whisky,  and  ale,  are  purer,  better,  and  more  nutritive 

beverages  than  any  country  can  boast  besides  England.  Yet,  with  such 
tempting  luxuries  in  vice,  we  are  still  the  most  sober,  moral,  religious, 
discreet  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

XVIII.  Crockford's  private  subscription*house  is  a  den  of  thieves  t 
the  Stock  Exchange  public  subscription-house  is  the  haunt  o£  honest 
men. 

XIX.  The  fashion  of  the  day  is  the  truest  taste  in  all  things,  and 
Mr.  Nash  therefore  is  the  modd  for  all  architectSi  and  his  new  palace 
the  British  Louvre* 
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XX.  The  Royal  Exchange  forma  the  tioUest  ^ympQam  ihe  vvarld 
ever  saw:  Rothschild  is  Us  Solomon,  and  Sir  WUIiam.  Curtis  ita  So^ 
crates. 

XXI.  Heavy  loans  are  proofi  of  national  prosperity;  or  hovfn  could 
they  be  raised? 

XXII.  Sir  Harcourt  Lees  and  Lord  Farnham  are  the  Jachin  and 
Boaz,  the  two  great  brazen  pillars  that  support  religion  and  liberty  in 
Ireland ;  pull  them  away,  and  down  must  Ml  Church  and  State. 

XXIII.  Waltzing  is  a  gross  German  dance,  quadrilling  a  fim'cal 
French  hop ;  the  only  true  step  becoming  an  £nf[lish  female  is  the 
merry  hornpipe,  and  boisterous  hop,  skip,  and  jump  of  our  good 
mothers.  They  will  soon  be  corrupted  by  these  foreign  usages,  as 
they  are  in  dress  from  the  same  sources,  and  as  they  wUl  soon  be  in 
principles,  unless  they  return  to  the  defences  of  wholesome  stomachers 
and  hoop-petticoats. 

XXIV.  Our  law  is  the  most  glorious  in  the  world ^b  for  it  flings  a 
thousand  protections  around  the  guilty,  but  never  permits  the  innocent 
man  to  go  unscathed  from  its  clutches,  either  in  person  or  purse;  the 
law  is  right,  knowing  its  best  friends  and  consulting  their  welfare* 

XXV.  It  is  a  great  virtue  to  be  in  the  possession  of  a  plum. 
He  that  has  two  is  doubly  great,  but  be  that  hath  ten  deserves  canoni- 
zation. 

XXVI.  Piety  and  prelacy  are  not  necessarily  conjunct ;  the  most 
pious  are  not  to  expect  elevation  on  that  account.  They  are  to  con- 
sole themselves  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward.  State  religion,  it  is  meet, 
should  be  regulated  by  state  reasons :  thus  Blomfield's  Greek  may 
silence  Kaye's  piety.  Polemical  pens  are  more  useful  to  statesmen 
than  those  of  piety  and  virtue:  they  may  intimidate  if  they  can- 
not attract ;  bully  if  they  cannot  convince ;  sophisticate  if  they  cannot 
reason ;  and  to  the  politician,  what  matters  it  as  long  as  his  ends  are 
gained ! 

XXVII.  Brother  Jonathan  is  ungrateful  to  one  who  has  dealt  him 
out  such  manifold  favours  as  Brother  fiuU :  he  has  no  right  to  tax 
British  goods,  though  John  taxes  his  tobacco  a  thousand  fold ;  for  he  is 
a  younger  son  in  the  family. 

XXVIII.  Silver  forks  are  a  French  innovation.  The  good  old  steel 
fork  with  two  prongs  should  not  be  given  up ;  he  who  says  it  should 
discourages  our  old  customs,  and  is  an  enemy  to  his  country's  prospe- 
rity.    What  matters  convenience  when  so  much  is  at  stake ! 

XXIX.  Always  take  off  your  hat  to  a  lord ;  bow  low  to  a  baronet, 
and  draw  back  your  \e(i  foot ;  nod  respectfully  to  a  squire,  if  of  your 
acquaintance,  and  slap  a  friend  on  the  shoulders  hard  enough  to  stun 
an  ox. 

XXX.  Give  way  servilely  to  superiors  where  your  interest  is  con- 
cerned; pride  can't  coin  money.  Where  no  interest  interferes,  be 
humble  to  a  superior,  because  chance  may  produce  a  remote  benefit 
from  an  unexpected  quarter.  Where  you  are  certain  no  benefit  can 
ever  accrue  to  your  interests,  ride  the  '*  high  horse,"  and  be  lord  your- 
self, especially  with  a  poor  tenant  having  a  large  family,  or  with  a 
humble  dependent. 

XXXI.  Never  affront  the  parson  of  the  parish ;  for  unless  he  be 
one  of  those  excellent  men  in  the  church,  of  whom  we  hear  little  be- 
cause they  do  much  good,  he  will  never  forgive  you. 
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XXXII.  Go  regularly  to.  church,  it  is  a  good  example.  You  need 
not  think  about  what  is  going  on  there.  You  may  calculate  your  crops^ 
or  number  your  debtors,  in  a  pew  as  well  as  by  your  own  fire-side ;  and 
the  good  name  you  obtain  will  amply  repay  the  constraint  of  sitting  an 
hour  under  the  minister.  This  is  the  substance  of  nine-tenths  of  mo- 
dem religion. 

XXX II I.  If  you  want  game,  always  buy  it  of  a  poacher.  To  save 
money  every  way  is  the  first  law  of  existence  in  England.  If  he  be 
tried  and  you  are  on  the  jury,  be  sure  to  bring  him  in  guilty,  for  poach- 
ing is  the  parent  of  a  thousand  crimes.  Thanks  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
notwithstanding,  you  will  never  be  without  a  stock  of  poachers,  and 
hares  and  partridges  may  always  be  obtained. 

XXXIV.  Always  lend  your  money  to  your  friends  who  ask,  if  fliey 
can  produce  security.  Never  give  alms  in  secret,  but  only  in  public, 
like  her  Grace  of  St.  Alban's :— it  will  not  repay  interest.  A  donation 
to  a  hospital  may  come  back  in  articles  of  trade  ordered  of  you,  there- 
fore always  give  when  the  names  of  the  donors  are  to  be  published  in 
the  newspapers,  not  else. 

XXXV.  It  is  only  the  good  or  bad  name  the  world  gives  to  any 
thing  that  makes  it  virtuous  or  vicious. 

XXXVI.  After  you  set  out  on  foreign  travel  and  reach  Calais, 
muster  your  best  stock  of  execrations,  and  curse  all  you  see  till  Dover 
pier  be  in  sight  again. 

XXXVII.  If  you  can  speak  a  few  sentences  of  French,  tell  every 
man  you  meet  tliat  his  country  is  a  villainous  one  to  your  own,  and  yon 
are  half  starved  for  want  of  roast  beef,  or  a  leg  of  mutton*  and  trim- 
mings. 

XXXVIII.  When  you  are  at  the  Louvre,  swear  it  is  not  equal  to 
Kensington  Palace. 

XXXIX.  Swear  that  Liston  is  the  best  comic  actor,  and  Reynolds 
the  best  comic  writer  the  world  ever  saw,  and  that  Potier  and  Moliere 
are  shoe-blacks  to  them. 

XL.  Tell  the  Italian  that  his  climate  «nd  St.  Peter's  are  poor  aob^ 
atitutes  for  Dolly's  and  St.  Paul's,  and  that  there  is  not  a  brave  man  or 
virtuous  woman  from  the  Po  to  Otranto. 

XLI.  Never  believe  your  own  eyes,  if  they  see  any  thing,  which 
contravenes  your  opinions. 

XLII.  Judge  men  by  their  party ;  for  if  opposed  to  yonr's  they  can* 
not  be  honest. 

XLIII.  Virtue  in  rags  will  never  return  a  profit  for  cbthing  her : 
bearing  up  the  train  of  high-bom  vice  pays  better  : — there  can  be  n* 
hesitation  which  to  do. 

XLIV.  Keep  your  servants  at  a  due  distance,  and  learn  to  respect 
yourself :  dogs,  servants,  and  horses  must  know  their  stations,  and.  be 
made  to  feel  their  inferiority. 

There  are  a  hundred  more  of  these  maxims  in  my  possession,  wbick 
I  may  some  day  or  other  present  to  the  reader,  in  addition  to  the  fore- 
going.  It  is  to  be  hoped  John  Bull  will  receive  the  moral  they  convey 
with  a  due  sense  of  obligation.  I  would  only  adminisler  to  him  a  gen* 
tie  corrective. 


( .271  )  . 

ON    PROVERBS.  ^      ' 

Provbrbs,  forsooth^  m  we  have  often  been  informed,  present  us  with  ihe 
eoliective  wisdom  of  u^ ;  and  hence  .these  oracular  aphorisms  are  cited  on 
ail  occasions  of  difficuny  in  ^e  aAura  of  life  when  special  prudence  is  re- 
^juired.  How  often  is  a  ^  good  old  maxim''  introdaced  with, ''  as  I  remem- 
ber my  grandfather  used  to  say/'  made  to  supply  the  place  of  rational  argu- 
ment ;  -and  how  often  are  portions  of  this  collected  wisdom  of  antiquity 
forced  upon  the  listener's  ears,  even  in  despite  of  that  which  a  conscientioua 
man  should  never  3deld  up, — his  own  heartfelt  conviction !  For  my  part,  I 
have  often  been  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  scarcely  any  proverb,  (ex- 
cepting instances  of  vitra  truism  and  platitude,)  which,  with  reference  to  its 
prevalent  acceptation,  may  not  admit  of  being  disputed ;  and  that  to  sudi 
despotic  sentences  a  degree  of  power  has  been  accredited,  which  for  cen- 
tnnea  has  been  unduly '' increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished."  £3ia 
should  have  paid  more  attention  to  this  question ;  and  probably  it  would 
have  induced  him  to  continue  his  instructive  expositions  of  ^*  Popular  Errors." 

**  Prosperity  gains  friends,  and  Adversity  tries  them"  I  know  not  any 
one  in'  the  whole  dictionary  of  proverbs  which  is  a  greater  favourite  than 
this,  or  of  which  the  aecnracy  is  conmdered  more  unimpeachable ;  and  yet, 
a  little  calm  reasoning  on  the  subject  may  perhaps  place  it  in  a  very  diflferent 
ligfat.  Every  day,  however,  are  not  these  words  repeated  ?  and  by  how 
many  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of  wiseacres,  each  of  whom  shakes  his 
heaa  in  ominous  preparation,  groans  inwardly,  and  exclaims  *'  Umph ! 
It  is  indeed  a  wicked  world ;  no  such  thing  as  real  attachment  to  be  hoped 
for:  as  my  worthy  old  aunt  Deborah  used  to  say,  ^  Prosperity  sains  friends, 
and  Adversity  tries  them  V  "  The  listener  generally  groans  also ;  or,  if  he 
be  a  dasstcal  scholar,  chimes  in  with '^  2>onec  ye/ur  eram,"&c.;  and  the 
decision  of  Antiquity  is  once  more  corroborated. 

In  order  perfectly  to  comprehend  any  such  aphorism,  it  is  necessary  to 
pvopose  two  questions.  First,  What  are  the  real  spirit,  drift,  tendency  and 
effects  of  the  dogma  ?  Secondly,  How  is  it  illustrated  by  examples  in  real 
life  ?  On  the  present  occasion,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say,  in  answer  to  the 
first  question,  that  the  favourite  adage  just  now  quoted  is  in  spirit  and  ten- 
dency ungenerous,  crabbed,  severe,  and  misanthropical;  while  the  indivi- 
duals by  whom  it  is  most  frequently  repeated,  are  narrow-minded,  chicken- 
hearted,  discontented  grumblers;  finally,  with  regard  to  the  effects  pro- 
duced, one  bad  consequence  is  directly  involved,  viz.  that  of  heaping  blame 
on  tiie  heads  of  respectable  people  who  do  not  deserve  it. 

As  to  the  second  question  of  illustrative  examples,  such  as  may  here  be 
considered  eases  in  point,  these  are  indeed  numberless ;  all  of  course  bear  a 
dose  resemblance  one  to  another,  and  generally  the  story  may  be  abridged 
within  a  narrow  space.  We  shall  take  one  of  those  instances  which  most 
frequently  ooeur.  A  young  gentleman  happens  to  possess  a  fortune  of  some 
fifteen  (or  twenty)  thousands  per  annum.  He  himself  is  gifted  also  with 
buoyant  spirits^  good  convivial  talents,  and  a  generous  heart.  Consequently, 
he  nreely  mvites  his  connexions  and  acquaintances  to  share  in  his  prospe- 
rity, and  assist  him  in  those  enjoyments  which  for  a  selfish  recluse  would 
have  little  aest,  indeed  could  scarcely  exist  at  all.  Doubtless,  there  will  be 
BO  want  of  individuals  ready  to  accept  his  invitations,  to  partake  with  him 
the  pleasnree  of  the  festive  board,^f  the  ball-room,  the  private  theatre, 
the  eoncni,  the  chace,  the  regatta,  the  quiet  ride  through  the  magnificent 
park,  (I  speak  of  living  in  the  country,)  with  all  other  advant^es  and 
amusements  incidental  to  his  situation.  So  "  Prosperity  ^ains  friends," 
and  thus  fiur  the  maxim  literally  interpreted  is  a  mere  truism ;  but  from 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  usually  understood,  a  very  different  meaning  is  eli- 
cited ;  we  are  taught  to  believe  that  the  ^oung  centleman's  visitors  are,  for- 
sooth, all  vile  mercenaries,  whose  attention  and  regard  are  absolutely  pur« 
chaaed  by  the  boons  whidi  directly  or  indirectly  his  prosperity  enables  him 
to  bestow  upon  them !    That  this  may  have  happened  in  the  world,  it  were 
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needless  to  deny;  but  in  idnety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred^  I  would  main- 
tain that  the  truth  is  far  otherwise,  and  that  the  f^ests  collected  round  our 
youn^  Squire*s  table  are  almost  without  exception,  sincere  and  attached 
friends ;  that  every  one  among  them,  as  he  quaffs  his  glass  of  iced-Sillery 
during  a  luxurious  dinner  of  turtle  and  venison,  looks  enkltingly,  Idntiy  and 
^^pathizingly  towards  his  host ;  while  the  party  might  unanimously  affilm 
tnat  the  wine,  the  viands,  the  fine  mansion,  the  tenoerts,  pkys,  and  park 
scenery,  would  be  comparatively  devoid  of  all  attraction,  were  not  muh 
agremeM  enhanced  by  the  sunshine  of  enjoyment  whioh  beams  in  their  wor« 
thy  host's  countenance,  his  reack  wit,  his  jocund  laugh,  and  sparkling  eyes, 
which  every  where  diflPuse  an  influence  of  happiness  around  lum !  ^d  yet 
these,  forsooth,  are  neither  sincere  nor  attaened  fHends !  On  the  contrary, 
I  am  ready  to  demonstrate  by  indisputable  evidence  that  they  are  so ;  tha* 
they  are  devoted  to  him  in  heart,  word,  and  deed  ;  for  actually  there  ia  not 
one  of  the  whole  crew,  mercenary  and  base  as  the  diaoontented  mi8an<« 
thrope  would  represent  them  to  be,  who  is  capable  of  utttoing  a  single  ex- 
pression likely  to  injure  the  feelings  of  his  amiable  entertainer;  and  so  h^ 
IS  their  good-will  from  being  merely  passive,  that  not  one  among  them  would 
refuse  to  gallop  full  speed,  or  to  walk  in  morocco  slippers  to  the  land's  end, 
if  he  were  convinced  that  by  so  doing,  he  should  in  reali^  oontribute  to  the 
worldly  weal  of  his  excellent  friend,  the  hospitable  Squire,  who  is  now  in 
possession  of  property  yielding  a  dear  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  per  an* 
num. 

But  a  chan^  comes ;  it  may  have  been  gradual  in  its  progress,  so  thM  in 

a  course  of  eight  or  ten  years,  the  income  of  fifteen  thousand  has  heen  re^ 

duced  to  fifteen  hundred,  and  this  also  sorely  "  betpoke;*'  or  the  change! 

may  happen  in  a  single  night  at  a  splendid  house  in  St.  James's-street,  and 

the  said  £15,000  converted  all  at  once  into  £0  0  0.    In  either  case,  pro6pe4 

rity,  no  doubt,  is  alternated  for  adversity ;  and  now,  says  the  adagd,  '^  friends 

are  tried  ;*'  that  is  to  say,  because  the  hospitable  squire,  after  these  untoward 

occurrences,  is  deserted,  as  in  all  probability  he  must  be,  by  his  fbnner  «> 

quaintances,  we  are  to  understand  that  they  have  been  weighed  and  fimnd 

wanting; — "  ainH  va  le  monde  ;''  they  are  base,  wicked  people,  who  deserve 

every  expression  of  censure  and  contumely  which  can  be  directed  against 

them,  as  despicable  parasites,  mere  summer  friends,  who  are  willing  to  batten 

in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity,  but  who  invariably  nU  and  run  away  If  the 

sun  gets  under  a  doud  or  the  house  is  about  to  fall.    Now,  really,  tlds  is  tod 

bad.    It  is  *'  silly  soothe"  if  intended  in  earnest ;  and  that  it  is  so  inteiDded, 

ihe  grave  repetition  and  application  of  the  favourite  adage  sorely  affotds 

Bufildent  proof.    Is  friendship,  then,  a  prindple  so  pecuharly  abstract,  so 

refined,  so  ethereal,  and  indefinable,  that  it  can  exist  without  any  intdligible 

ground  to  rest  upon  f    I  don't  comprehend  how  any  such  doctrine  can  be 

good  even  in  theory,  but  in  practice  it  will  never  do  I    Friendship  muat  tm« 

questionably  be  founded  on  congeniality  of  diaraeter,— on  uniformity  of 

sentiments,  feelings,  and  pursuits;  thence  it  naturally arbes,  and  on  this 

basis  it  is  a  prindple  both  rational  and  likely  to  be  lasting ;  but  destroy  that 

foundation,  and  it  must  of  necesdty  be  at  an  end.    The  friends  who  **  Bs^ 

tered,  followed,  sought,  and  sued,''  in  prosperity,  must,  when  adversi^ 

comes,  retire  disappointed,  shocked,  and  confounded.    I  do  affirm  that  sneh 

conduct  not  only  is  inseparable  from,  and  inherent  in  human  nature,  bat 

that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them,  as  true  friends,  to  act  otherwise,  any 

more  than  (though  I  admit  the  comparison  is  far-fetched)  it  would  be  posi 

dble  for  a  lover  to  continue  his  affection  towards  a  mistoess  after  he  nad 

discovered  that,  instead  of  possessing  a  fine  bloom  and  el^ant  shape,  she 

was  painted  and  padded;  or  that,  instead  of  being  a  good-humoured dodle 

girl,  she  was  a  discontented,  fractious,  and  obstinate  shrew. 

Let  us  examine  this  question  a  little  farther,  and  try  it  by  the  immutaUe 
test  of  truth.  There  is  no  law  by  which  a  friend,  once  acknowledged,  must 
(like  a  wife)  of  necessity  be  taken  **  for  better  and  worse."  The  good  peo« 
pie,  whether  male  or  female,  who  are  stigmatiaed  with  the  names  of  paraateai 
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syooftuoktB,  time-servers,  rats,  and  so  forth,  were,  as  we  have  asserted,  siti'- 
cer^  iioaiiiscted,  and  devoted  friends ;  honc«tly  and  openly  did  the^  confess 
their  aitadhment  to  the  good  things  of  this  world ;  and  with  all  their  hearts 
theT.di4  and  do  love  a  cheerful,  nappy,  laughing  companion,  whose  ready 
soaijes  i^^  brilliant  spirits  always  command  Sieir  services  and  ensure  their 
attachment  Such  a. companion  it  was  their  lot  to  find  in  our  acquaintance, 
th^  j^yM  youiig  Si^uir^  wiioJiad  twenty  thousand  per  annum ;  and  with  him, 
accordingly^  they  cemented  a  friendship,  which  I  once  more  affirm  was  real 
and  corduiL  But  must  it,  then,  be  demanded  of  these  worthy  people,  that 
th«v  ari|  to  show  no  consistency  or  decision  of  character  ?  After  changes 
siM^  as  I  hf^ve  already  mentioned,  when  a  dear  j^l  5,000  per  annum  has 
dwindled  into  ^1600,  or  when  a  single  night  at  Crockford's  has  reduced  it  to 
£0  0  0,  and  the  formerly  joyous  and  cheerful  host,  with  his  ready  wit  and 
L^nghing  countenanciei  his  carriages,  horses,  dinners,  private  theatre,  con- 
certs* extensive  .park,  &c.  Sw*,  are  metamorphosed  into  an  absolute  personi- 
fiififlti<m  Qf  jiiisery,-r-wh6n,  of  worldly  advantages  altogether  denuded,  he 
appears  ^  mere  mortal  of  the  most  ordinary  class,  such  as  one  encounters 
evcyry  daf  loitering  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  park,  or  lolling  on  the  benches, 
from  sheer  want  w  aught  to  do, — ^when  his  formerly  round  face  has  become 
longer  than  a^  undertaker's,--when  his  voice,  that  "  w<mt  to  set  the  table 
on  «  roar,*'  utters  only  complaints,  reproaches,  and  prophecies  of  evil ;  and 
his  once  bright  .eyes  appear  either  as  unmeaning  as  boiled  oysters,  or  else 
ei^ess  mmtterable  woe, — can  any  one  be  so  absurd  as  to  affirm,  that  this 
lamentable  personage, — this  disfiguring  incumbrance  in  the  gay  scenes  of 
li£9,ir-this  moody,  capricious,  melancholy,  perplexed  animal, — ^this  living 
<'  ^poemento  mod/'  is  tne  sort  of  character  for  wnom  the  so-styled  parasites 
and  time-serving  flatterers  expressed  and  entertained  a  real  friendship  ?  Un-> 
^p^itionably  not !  The  indispensable  basis  of  friendship  is  taken  away ;  its 
veiEy  existence  is  destroyed,  because  no  longer  do  the  same  feelings  and  princi-> 
pies  coexist  between  the  parties.  Supposing  that  among  the  said  much-in- 
jorod  ^ndstigmatised  gentry,  there  ^ould  be  found  individuals  poor  in  purse 
even  as  the  metamorphosed  friend  whom  they  desert,  and  who  therefore  do 
live  as  parasite,  (though  this  is  an  extreme  case,)  yet  the  Squire,  even  in  his 
adversity,  is  too  proud  to  sympathize  with  and  join  in  their  pursuits.  In  all 
respect^,  .and  absolutely,  he, is  become  a  being  of  a  different  species,  with 
whom,  if  hia  former  friends  continued  to  associate,  it  would  prove,  that  in 
their  pwn  characters  they  are  variable  as  the  wind,  changeable  as  the  dia- 
maleoD*,  But  no!  They  boldly  say,  ''We  did  esteem  and  love  the  gay, 
flourishing,  witty,  gallant,  spirited  Jack  Derby,  Tom  SitweU,  Frank  Stand- 
ish,  (or  ifnatever  else  his  name  may  have  been,)  with  his  dashing  equipages, 
q4®Adid  dinners,  and  beautiful  estate ;  but  poor  Jack,  Tom,  or  Frank,  with 
his  unhappy  visage,  growling  voice,  dull  eyes,  ill-made  yet  seedy  coat,  and 
silent,  abstracted  manner,  forms  a  contrast  with  the  other,  almost  as  violent 
aa  th^  of  the  dead  with  tiie  living  I  We  have  always,  and  confessedly,  de- 
testftdl  such  a  person ;  to  compdl  ourselves  to  associate  with  him  would  be 
altogether  unnatural ;  in  fact,  we  could  not  endure  it.  Even  the  delicate 
sympathy  that  we  must  feel  for  his  misfortunes  makes  us  unable  to  bear  with 
bis^mpany.  The  remembrance  of  the  many  favours  that  he  formerly  con- 
ferred qn  us,  and  the  pleasures  we  have  enjoyed  under  his  hospitable  roof, 
only  render  our  meeting  now  the  more  painful  and  intolerable  on  both 
sides.  Therefore  on  the  pureiM  principles  of  friendship  and  attachment,  we 
feel  ourselves  under  the  necessity  of  breaking  off  all  connexion  with  him  !** 

Such  is  the  true  state  of  the  case.  But  how  inconsistent  with  truth  is  the 
narsative  which  the  proverb  in  its  usual  acceptation  would  force  on  our  belief  I 
We  are  told  that  worthless  parasites,  pretending  to  be  friends,  crowded  about 
the  rich  man,  whom,  when  poor,  they  basely  and  unpardonably  deserted.  By 
no  means !  There  was  neither  pretence  nor  deception  in  tneir  friendship ; 
nor,  as  we  have  seen,  was  their  conduct  afterwards  base  and  inconsistent ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  highly  justifiable.  These  calumniated  individuals 
cherish,  up  to  the  present  hour  and  moment,  just  as  much  attachment  to 
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■  *grtyj  sprightly,  ^nerous  cbm^anion  as  ever;  wliile,  €fA  preAa^ihe 

_t  ]jn!u-]|i1e!>^  %]w  niopingy  discontented,  helpless  being,  lA  a  eHaHttieter 
,^F<mi  thi'v  dill  hitherto  and  must  always  abominate.  Let  Frank  J^hby  dr 
"tmi^  StnnJiHh  iijipvar  Again  what  he  originally  was ;  let  him  Be  once  more 
tiia  jovUl,  iincitiharnissed,  witty,  high-spirited  buono  canterado,  as"  of  yore, 
[ltM  I  shall  venture  any  bet^  that  if  this  condition  be  fulfilled,  they  will  not, 
as  now  J  cross  over  to  the  sunny  side  of  the  street  on  purpose  to  avoid  his 
approat^ii. 

Thus  I  have  phic&d  in  a  correct  and  proper  light,  one  of  the  examples 
iisu&Qy  adduce^  and  generally  misrepresented,  in  order  to' justify  tiie  doc« 
trine  of  this  notable  adage.  But  with  regard  to  the  question,  what  ore  its 
efTects  when  practically  applied,  there  are  some  other  absurdities  on  whidi  I 
have  not  yet  made  any  remark.  Not  only  is  the  guilt  of  deception  and 
inconsistency  imputed  to  worthy  people,  but  they  are  espeddHy  accused  of 
ingratitude,  inasmuch  as  they  must  acknowledge  naving  had  favours  vdltifl- 
tarUy  conferred  on  them  by  the  wealthy  Squire ;  for  which,  now  in  iiis  )i4- 
versity,  it  is  alleged  that  he  has  a  right  to  expect  from^  them  'adefqn^ie 
remuneration.  In  other  words,  he  has  Tsolely  by  nis  own  misconduct)  nouii- 
dered  into  the  mud,  and  now  he  should  expect  that  others,  with  whatever 
personal  risk  and  inconvenience  it  may  be  attended,  should  help  him  out 
again,  so  that  he  mav  regain  his  former  footing  in  the  world.  Once  more, 
instead  of  allowing  tne  "  wisdom  of  antiquity''  to  lead  us  blindfold  by  the 
nose,  let  us  apply  the  touch-stone  of  calm  and  rational  reflection  to  this 
matter.  Setting  aside  the  con^deration  that  our  ^^allant  Squire  is  perba^ 
too  proud  to  accept  of  any  such  assistance ;  yet  m  what  respect  are  his 
jovial  boon  compamons  to  blame  if  they  should  instantly  and  resolutely  re- 
fuse their  interference  in  his  behalf,  were  he  to  request  it  ?  Has  any  one  of 
the  whole  party,  either  at  a  '^jollification,'*  when  singing  in  iiill  chorus 
'^  in  vino  Veritas,"  or  during  his  cooler  morning  hours,  b^en  heard  to  assert. 
Or  by  any  casual  expression  to  indicate,  that  he  had  ever  in  his  life  medi- 
tated  eitner  on  the  past  or  the  future,  or  fixed  his  attention  on  aught  ehe 
but  the  one  grand  and  important  question  for  this  world,  viz.  the'enjoynient 
'bf  the  time  present  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  Squire*s  friends  have,  iii  his 
company,  declared,  again  and  again,  that  in  this  consisted  the  true  phflo- 
dophy  or  human  life.  In  what  manner,  then,  could  laborious  and  urksome 
Efforts  to  assist  the  fallen  be  reconciled  to  such  principles  ?  If  the  S^[Uite 
}en^  them  money,  it  is  long  since  expended.  As  to  the  dinners  and  wincb, 
the  eihikration  they  produced  has,  liice  their  consequent  headaches,  passed 
utterly  away.  Thus,  too,  the  fox-hunts,  theatricals,  concerts,  balls,  and  all 
the  Vesf^!'  iiie  blood-horses  are  either  sold  or  become  dead  lame ;  the  notes 
tha^  so  awfeetly  filled  the  echoing  music-room  are  hushed ;  the  brilliant  assem- 
blies af  e  over,  and  their  impressions  effaced,  like  the  flowers  and  kaleidoscope 
Efores  tiien  chalked  on  the  floor ;  at  the  theatre  the  curtain  has  fallen,  to 
rise  no  mo/e ;  in  a  word,  the  past  is  like  a  dream ;  and  can  any  one  ima- 
gine that  by  reverting  to  it,  .the  philosophy  of  life  can' be  promoted,  or  the 
enioyment  of  "  le  temps  present"  be  insured  }  But  I  am  weary  of  exposbig 
fallacies  which  must  sdready  be  so  apparent,  and  shall  proceed  to  take  into 
consideration  some  other  precious  aphorism  from  the  Statute  Book  of  Wis- 
dom, as  before,  selecting  one  which  is  every  day  repeated,  and  is  a  prifhe 
favourite. 

"  Honesty  is  the  best  polio/.'' — I  believe  the  remark  has  already  Win 
made,  that  for  almost  every  proverb,  another  could  be  found,  involving  a 
direct  contradiction  of  the  former ;  and  that  there  exists  at  least  consider- 
able incongruity  of  doctrine  between  the  dictum  now  quoted  and  that  aire^y 
analysed,  I  think,  might  easily  be  demonstrated.  On  this  point,  however,  (te 
it  would  require  a  pretty  long  explanation,)  I  shall  not  insist ;  but,  as  befbft, 
propose  the  two  leading  questions, — What  are  the  drift,  tendency,  and  eff^ets 
of  tne  aphorism  }  and.  How  is  it  illustrated  by  examples  in  real  life  ?         '* 

With  regard  to  the  first,  if  the  proverb  went  only  to  say,  that,  in  the  king 
run,  it  is  better  to  be  an  honest  man  than  a  scoundrel,  I  should, -on  tiie 
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wbolikliMi  .4^90sed  io  pasB  over  this  as  a  mere  truism*  neither  adp^ittii^ 
diwuta,  nor  by  any  means  requiring  proof.     Or  if  the  meaning  were 
only^  that  stratagem  and  artifice  are  a  dangerous  game^  at  which  even  mas- 
terly strokes  often  recoil^  (especially  on  young  be^inners^)  this  also  would 
be.granted^  as  a  correct  and  wise  axiom.     ^' Raise  no  more  devils  than 
you  can  lay^''  is  a  sensible  admonition  used  north  of  the  Tweed.    But^ 
en  the  contrary,  we  are  explicitly  given  to  understand  that  in  the  poll- 
tics  of  this  world  (for  it  is  always  to  sublunary  affairs  that  such  popular 
tiicta  relate)  he  that  is  honest  will  be  most  successfuL      Now  I  am  far 
£rom  entertaining  any  conviction^  that  more  than  one  individual  in  a  thou- 
sand by  whom  this  opinion  is  gravely  expressed^  realty  believes  his  own 
assertions;   it  .is  a  mere  fofon  de  parler,  and  therefore  it  may  be  said 
that  contradiction  here  is  superfluous^  inasmuch  as  no  bad  effects  can  result 
from  the  dogma.    This  decision,  however,  is  not  quite  satisfactorv.  ^  If  the 
doctrine  be  not  often  accredited  and  brought  into  practice,  still  it  is  so 
now  and  then ;  and  its  hazardous  tendency  oujj;ht  therefore  to  be  exposed. 
If  only  one  individual  in  a  thousand  were  so  foobsh  as  to  believe  it  in  dowD^ 
right  earnest,  I  should  wish,  out  of  Christian  charity,  to  put  him  on  his 
goardj  and  assure  him  that  with  reference  to  his  temporal  interests  in  this 
voyage  of  life,  the  sooner  he  sets  out  on  a  new  tack  the  better.    "  Honesty 
is  the  best  policy !"    Here  is  a  paradox  with  a  vengeance !    For,  whatever 
may  be  the  etjrmology  of  the  word  poUtics,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  who  in 
ail  the  world  ever  attadied  to  it  any  other  practical  meaning  but  that  of  a 
syi^bem  by  which  intricate  affairs  are  managed  to  the  best  advantage*  a  resuU 
which,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  is  effected  best  of  all  by  coa- 
cealment  of  the  truth,  and  by  m vstification  ?    And  what  are  we  to  under- 
stand by  the  word  honesty?     That  one  should  not  venture  to  steal  his 
neighbour's  purse,  .(however  weU  stored  it  may  be  with  sovereipis,)  or  to 
fil<£  his  diamond  ring,  his  tureen  ladle,  or  silver  punch-bowl,  is  nearly  a 
self-evident  proposition,  while,  if  demonstration  be  required,  a  perspective 
view'of  *'  Tyoum  tree"  will  in  most  instances  prove  effectual.    But  to  be 
honest  involves  of  necessity  the  rare  characteristics  not  only  of  adhering  on 
all  occauons  to  truth,  but  of  holding  in  contempt  and  abhorrence  all  adviMV- 
ta^,  however  important,  which  are  to  be  gamed  only  by  subterfuge  and 
duipane.  .  Nay,  the  reallv  honest  man  cannot  even  endure  to  cherish  dark 
aospicions  of  another.    If  he  b  so  unfortimate  as  to  find  cause  for  such  ap- 
praiBBsiona^  he  peihaM  reproaches  himself  in  the  first  place  with  being 
uncharitable ;  but  neither  to  any  third  party,  nor  in  soliloquy,  can  he  .bear 
to  make,  accusations  against  his  neighbour,  which  he  would  not  utter  boldly 
before  the  individual  accused  and  Wore  all  the  world.    Caution  and  strata- 
fesax  are  with  him  out  of  the  question ;  he  will  have  nothing  to  do,  "  not  he 
indeed,"  with  your  dark  lantern,  your  mantle  and  vizor ;  out  bolts  "  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,"  and  onward  he  rushes  to 
an  idaircUsement.    Tell  him  Uiat  his.  conduct  is  impolitic,  he  answers  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  that  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  this  must 
be  adhered  to  at  all  events ;"  no  matter  how  many  enemies  he  may  thus 
excite  ag^ainst  himself,  or  how  many  daggers  may  afterwards  be  raised 
against  mm  in  ^  dark !    On  no  occasion  whatever  will  he  be  persuaded,  in 
words  or  deeds,  to  *'  go  about  the  bush."    Tell  him  that  by  turning  to  the 
left  hand  into  a  crooked  path,  instead  of  going  straight-forward,  he  will  be 
snre  to  arrive  sooner  at  the  goal  of  his  ambition,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
find  the  road  strewed  witii  diamonds  or  guineas  at  the  least,  while,  if  Jie 
manages  with  sufficient  caution,  address,  ingenuity,  and  secrecy,  he  may 
carry  <xff  all  the  treasure,  and  deposit  it  in  his  own  coffers.    This,  without 
doubt,  is  a  friendly  and  disinterested  hint,  but  how  is  it  received  by  the 
jwiulinim  }    (Surely  the  reader  will  soon  agree  with  me  that  he  deserves  this 
^appellation.)    Why,  forsooth,  he  frowns  as  if  you  had  grossly  insulted  him, 
orders  you  perhaps  to  go  to  the  devil,  or  asks  how  you  daxe  come  to  him 
.  with,  a  proposal  so  unpardonable  as  that  of  choosing  a  left-handed  road  when 
he  can  walk  straight  forward,— of  practising  address  which  in  reality  is 
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chicane,— caution^  which  in  plain  English  means  deoeptioDf-^-ingenukf, 
wh(ph  is  another  name  for  low  cunning,  and  secrecy  w^iich  is  no  better  than 
fakehood, — a  catalogue  of  enormities,  all  which  he  loathes  and  abominatM. 
Is  this  picture  overcharged  ?    I  maintain  that  it  is  not  so,  even  in  the 
slightest  degree.    However  extraordinary  it  may  appear,  the  conduct  I  Lave 
described  is  not  more  eccentric,  than  that  which  a  really  honest  man  so  cir- 
cumstanced must  of  necessity  display.    And  will  such  conduct  be  snooessliii, 
— will  Uiis  indeed  prove  the  best  system  of  polii^  for  our  sublunary  sphere? 
Oh;  ye  tribes  of  younger  brothers !    But  roftly  ;-«-netther  time  nor  spaoe 
is  dIow«d  me  to  make  separate  references  to  different  dasaes.    Far  b^ter 
were  it  to  invoke  at  once  the  mighty  world,  the  whole  population  of  Xioii- 
don,  appe^ing  to  all  classes,  ages,  sexes,  and  profesnona.    Answer  then,— 
be  for  once  in  your  lives  honest,  and  declare  with  me  una  voce,  that  aueh  a 
system  will  never  do  I—Wiiat !  not  unanimous  P    Still  some  dissentient 
votes  ?    But  no  matter !    The  majority  is  so  enormous,  that  the  minority 
can  scarcely  be  seen  or  heard ;  and  whatever  arguments  they  may  have  in 
reserve,  I,  for  one,  must  retain  my  unshaken  conviction  that  the  sysleai  is 
altogether  absurd !    For  behold, — at  the  moment  ^ou  are  telling  your  ho- 
nest friend  that  he  should  turn  to  the  left,  and  he  is  looking  at  you  with 
scorn  and  indignation,  another  person  comes  up, — ^perhaps  his  most  intimate 
acquaintance,— in  whose  integrity  he  places  the  utmost  reliance.    This  wor- 
thy gentleman  overhears  your  discourse ;  verbum  sapienti  ;  the  hint  is  not 
lost  on  him,  and  while  you  are  vainly  admonishing  the  wiseacre^  his  friend 
steps  into  tiie  crooked  road  without  scruple,  gathers  up  all  the  riches  where- 
witn  it  is  strewn,  and  the  next  time  he  mdkes  his  appearance,  it  is  im  the 
top  of  a  proud  eminence,  from  which  he  looks  down  disdainfully  on  his  eld 
acquaintance,  still  toiling  in  his  humble  vocation,  and  comforting  himself 
with  the  assurance  that  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy."    Notwithstanding 
the  comfort  thus  obtained,  however,  I  would  ventuce  an^  bet  that  he  cannot 
look  with  perfect  nonchalance  on  the  advantages  thus  gained  over  him.  Na; 
he  will  be  apt  to  say,  "  my  friend  Mountfort,  WeatheraU,"  (or  whatever  else 
the  name  may  be)  "  has  no  doubt  arrived  at  high  distinction ;  but  then,  he 
turned  to  the  left  when  he  should  have  gone  straight  forward ;  he  practised 
chicane  under  the  name  of  address ;  deception  under  that  of  caution  ;  low 
cunning  and  fabehood  under  the  polite  mask  of  secrecy  and  cleremesi. 
Thu9  he  reached  his  present  elevated  situation ;  but  on  such  principles  it 
was  most  unworthily  obtained,  '  for  honesty  is  the  best  policy  ;*  in  a  short 
time  he  will  be  debased  and  degraded, — ^stnpped  of  his  borrowed  or  usurped 
plumes,  which  ought  to  be  in  possession  of  those  who  really  deserve  than  f* 
Such  are  the  opinions  expressed  by  our  honest  friend^  and  to  Uiese  he  ex- 
pects that  the  world  will  conform,  consequently  that  his  own  conduct  will  be 
applauded,  and  that  of  his  quondam  friend  looked  upon  with  indignation. 
Aomirable  sagacity  !    You  remind  him  perhaps  that  some  ancient  though 
still  surviving  personage,  whom  the  world  has  always  treated  with  great  re- 
spect, acted  m  a  way  precisely  similar,  and  therefore, — ^but  before  you  can 
finish  the  sentence,  he  cuts  you  short  with  another  proverb,  ''  Two  blackis 
don't  make  a  white," — which  in  his  wisdom  he  considers  altogether  infslliUe 
and  incontrovertible ;  though  the  observations  of  evei?^  day  in  his  life,  i£  he 
were  not  hoodwinked,  might  furnish  him  with  convincing  proofs  that  this 
dictum,  however  unobjectionable  in  theory,  is  in  practice  by  no  means  to  hie 
relied  upon.    Numberless  are  the  opportunities  afforded  tor  demonstrating 
that  two  hlaeks  can  and  actually  do  make  a  white,  though  no  doubt  three 
blacks  are  better  for  this  puipose  than  two,  four  better  than  three,  and  so 
on  progressively.     What  is  oi  most  importance,  however,  is,  in  the  languid 
of  the  colour-merchant,  to  consider  tne  quality  of  the  blacks  whidb  are  to 
produce  this  remarkable  change;  if  they  are  but  sufficiently  rich,  the  ope- 
ration may  in  most  instances  be  with  certainty  relied  on ;  it  nits  to  a  nioetyy 
like  the  cleverest  experiment  of  Mr.  Brand e,  in  London,  or  Dr.  Hope,  in 
Edinburgh.    But  our  friend  is  obstinate ;  it  is  useless  to  aigue  with  him; 
for  in  spite  of  all  that  you  can  allege,  he  will  persist  in  the  even  tenour  of 
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his  way>  still  toiling  in  the  vallev,  while  his  former  associate^  with  compa»- 
nonate  smOes^  lool^  down  upon  mm  from  the  hill-top.  In  vain  has  he  pre- 
dicted that  the  frround  on  which  Mr.  Mountfort  or  Mr.  Weatherall  is  pla- 
ced^ must  prove  brittle,  and  that  such  pro^erity  can  endure  but  for  a  short 
time.  In  vain  has  he  aiffirmed  that  the  world  will  one  day  or  another  yield 
their  unanimous  support  to  his  opinions,  and  so  far  mm  awarding  Mr. 
— — ^—  their  applause^  will  infallibly  send  him  to  Coventry.  I  am  not- pre- 
pared to  say  that  this  result  is  impossible^  though  the  odds  are  fearlessly 
against  its  realization,  for  npt  above  one  in  a  thousand  will  sincerely  enters 
tain  the  distinctions  which  our  friend  insists  up^on.  That  ingenuity  which 
he  stigmatizes  with  the  name  of  low  cunning^  will,  if  its  object  has  been  at- 
teitM,  still  pass  muster  under  the  name  of  cleverness  or  distinguished  ta- 
knto;  chicane^  if  successful,  will  still  be  admitted  as  ^^  genteel  address;" 
while  between  secrecy  and  falsehood,  there  exists  unquestionably  a  broad 
and  exceedingly  convenient  line  of  demarcation.  To'a  certain  extent^  no 
doubtj  our  fnend's  endeavours  may  not  be  without  effect ;  he  may  prove 
that  his  qitondam  acmiaintance  did  actually  turn  to  the  left,  instead  of  going 
sttaight-fbrward,  and  so  forth, — ^but  meanwhile,  his  own  station  will  be  as 

humbled  as  ever,  and  Mr. will  in  all  probability  keep  his  elevated 

nuk  merely  by  the  same  arts  or  artifices  by  which  it  was  won.  ''  Every 
ekUB  for  himself,  wad  the  devil  for  us  all,"  is  a  principle  so  widely  prevap* 
lenty  an  axiom  so  universally  acknowledj^ed,  and  illustrated  by  exami)Ie8  in 
the  world,  that  the  system  of  honesty,  with  its  insignificant  party  of  sincere 
votaries^  has  little  or  no  chance,  w ith  regard  to  the  query  '<  which  proves 
the  best  in  (he  long  run  ?"  1  have  nothing  to  do ;  for  popular  proverbs  are 
not  seripture  texts ;  they  apply  only  to  ^  that  which  before  us  lies  in  daily 
life,'* — to  the  management  of  affairs  merely  temporal, — to  the  driving  of 
gtiod  bargains,  and  the  formation  of  just  conclusions  on  sublunary  questions 
of  intricacy  and  importance.  This  much  may  be  granted  in.  favour  of  the 
aphorism  tnat  '*  Honesty  is  the  best  policy :" — a  simpleton  had  better  adopt 
it  bohajide,  because  if  he  proceeds  on  any  other  system,  his  contrivances  and 
Schemes  will  of  course  be  defeated  through  his  own  incapacity.  There  is 
no  tRctum  so  absurd  that  it  may  not  on  some  occasion  or  another  hold  good. 

H.  M. 
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.  A  LITTLE  bird  sat  on  the  bridge, 

And  sung  in  Ali's  ear^ 
"  O  Ali  Pacha!  get  thee  gone, 

What  evil  brought  thee  here  ? 
For  this  is  not  Jannina, 

Where  the  sparkling  fountains  fly^ 
Nor  is  that  town  Preveza 

To  build  thee  towers  high. 

«  But  Ali,  this  is  SuK, 

Renown'd  both  near  and  far, 
>\liere  women  fight  like  heroes. 

And  children  go  to  war; 
Where  Lampro's  noble  wife 

Leads  on  nis  gallant  band. 
His  infant  at  her  breast. 

And  his  sabre  in  her  hand !"  G. 
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'<  New  restals  claim  men*8  eyes,  with  the  same  praise 
Of  eleorant  et  catera,  in  fresh  batches, 
All  matchless  creatures,  and  yet  bent  on  matches." 

Don  Jv4Mt  cmUp  ziL 

The  moralists  of  former  times,  influenced  perhaps  by  tbe  inexperien<^ 
incidental  to  rude  and  imperfect  civilization,  were  aecustomed  to  attri- 
bute success  in  life  very  principally  to  certain  qualities,  on  that  account, 
called  virtues.     Courage,  industry,  perseverance,  and  economy  in  tiie 
men, — chastity,  modesty,  prudence,  and  domestic  habits  in  the  women, 
were  regarded  as  the  most  probable  elements  of  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness ;  and  it  was  the  object  alike  of  parental  vigilance  and  legislative 
foresight  to  provide  for  the  developement  of  these  useful  dispositions. 
How  far  such  a  theory  was  correct,  as  it  applied  to  the  men,  it  is  not  now 
to  my  purpose  to  inquire ;  my  business,  at  the  present  writing,  being  with 
the  women.     It  would,  indeed,  be  but  idle  dalliance  with  die  reader  to 
descant  largely  on  the  male  branch  of  the  subject,  even  if  it  came  within 
the  scope  of  this  article ;  since  examples  abound  within  every  man's 
reach,  to  illustrate  the  causes  of  masculine  success.    Can  any  one,  for 
instance,  look  for  a  moment  at  the  constitution  of  his  Majesty's  ministry 
(1  like  that  epithet  mightily,  for  one  cannot,  with  any  conscience,  call 
them  the  people's  ministry,  and  it  is  not  good  manners  to  designate 
them  as  the  slaves  of  the  Dukery) — it  is  impossible,  I  say,  to  look  at  his 
Majesty's  ministry,  and  to  contemplate  the  genius,  knowledge,  probity, 
disinterestedness,  candour,  and  love  of  liberty  of  the  men  in  power,  with- 
out the  justest  appreciation  of  the  sort  of  connexion  that  couples  merit 
with  advancement,  in  political  life.    Then,  again,  there  is  the  bench  of 
Bishops  I  "  think  of  that.  Master  Brooke."    There,  if  you  will,  is  a 
theme  that  might  provoke  an  appetite  for  analysis ;  but  though  the 
bishops  do  wear  petticoats,  and  though  they  are  accused  by  the  O'Con- 
nels  and  the  Shiels  of  a  tendency  towards  anility  in  their  modes  of 
thinking,  they  are  not  women,  (more  is  the  pity,  the  Church  owes  a 
great  deal  to  the  ladies,  and  now-a-days,  when  it  is,  as  we  are  told,  in 
such  danger,  a  St.  Clair,  or  a  St.  Theresa  on  the  bench,  might  be  very 
profitable  to  that  palladium  of  the  British  constitution).     Although, 
therefore,  I  hate  a  Presbyterian,  as  an  orthodox  churchman  should  do, 
**  worse  than  poison,"  I  must^  for  the  present,  take  leave  to  set  their 
Right  Reverences  on  one  side  ;  and  foregoing  my  inclination  to  dissert, 
proceed  without  farther  digression  to  the  theme  of  my  more  immediate 
speculation.     The  older  moralists,  somehow  or  other,  had  taken  it  into 
their  wise  heads  that  the  possession  of  orderly  habits,  subdued  temper, 
well-regulated  affections,  discretion,  and  divers  other  old-fashioned  qua- 
lities, which  it  would  be  useless  to  name  without  an  elaborate  defini- 
tion, so  completely  are  they  gone  by  and  forgotten,  was  essential  to  fe^ 
male  happiness— the  one  thing  needful  in  securing  to  a  woman  a 
respectable  station  in  society ;  and  their  whole  scheme  of  education, 
and  all  their  views,  centred  in  the  attainment  of  this  one  end.    Now, 
though  I  freely  admit  that  such  qualities  may  sometimes  have  their 
use,  if  they  be  not  too  ostentatiously  displayed  to  the  world's  gaze,  yet 
are  they,  after  all,  but  the  Frenchman's  ruffle  without  a  shirt,  the  tra- 
gedy of  Hamlet  with  the  part  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark  omitted,  by 
particular  desire,  or  the  balance  of  European  power  without  our  *'  an- 
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cient  ally,'**  the  Tiirk.  The  great  point,  the  main  lever  upon  which 
female  fortunes  turn,  and  about  which  these  silly  old  twaddlers  never 
gave  themselves  any  trouble^  is  the  manner  in  which  a  woman  is  brought 
out  and  produced  to  the  world.  Every  body  knows  that  more  batdes 
are  lost  in  the  ring»  and  more  persons  shot  at  Chalk  Farm,  by  bad  hand- 
ling, than  by  afty  other  assignable  cause  ;  and  just  so  it  is  with  the  la- 
dies. More  girls  are  thrown  away  upon  pennyless  blackguards  by 
thQ  £iult  of  their  chaperon,  than  by  all  the  sentiment  distilled  through 
the  Minerva  press;  and  more  virgins  are  left  to  pine  in  single  blessed- 
ness by  bad  handling,  than  by  the  smalUpox.  Yet,  neither  Socrates, 
nor  Seneca>  nor  Epictetus,  nor  Plutarch,  have  written  one  word  de  re 
chaperomcaf  nor  offered  a  single  apophthegm  on  the  art  of  setting  a  girl 
off  to  advantage.  Nothing  can  show  the  inferiority  of  the  ancients  on 
the  subject  of  ethics  more  satisfactorily.  The  choice  of  a  guardian 
may  be  important,  the  choice  of  a  friend  may  be  influential,  the  choice 
of  a  banker  (in  these  ticklish  times,  when  the  currency  is  changed  every 
session,)  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference ;  but  all  these  together  are  but 
as  a  drop  in  the  ocean^  when  compared  to  the  choice  of  a  chaperon. 

To  render  this  plain  to  the  uninitiated,  they  should  know,  and  it  is  a 
singular  fact  in  the  natural  history  of  the  species,  that  while  all  other 
animab  arrive  at  maturity  by  a  gradual  developement,  passing  by  slow 
and  imperceptible  steps  from  infancy  to  adolescence,  the  human  female 
remains  in  a  state  of  perfect  childishness,  fit  only  to  be  pent  up  within 
the  four  walls  of  a  nursery,  to  the  last  moment  of  her  pupilage ;  when 
suddenly,  upon  some  given  day,  at  an  indefinite  period  between  sixteen 
and  three  and  twenty,  it  is  agreed  that  she  shall  start  into  the  full  bloom 
of  womanhood,,  and  enter  at  once  upon  all  the  functions  of  a  per^ni  of 
fashion,  and  a  constituent  of  bon-ton  society.  Of  all  the  qlimacteriQ 
periods  of  life,  tliis  is  certainly  the  most  critical,  and  accordingly,  as  it 
takes  place  under  happy  auspices,  or  is  marred  by  injudicious,  jmansige- 
inent,  the  fortunes  of  the  debutant e  will  most  probably  be  good  briilU 
At  this  epoch,  therefore,  her  destinies  are  committed  to  the  .prqtectipn 
of  a  female  mentor,  termed  a  chaperon,  whose  ofHce  it  is  to  produce 
her  to  the  world,  with  all  the  pride,  pomp^  and  circumstance,  Befittiog 
lier  rank  and  expectations.  A  man's  place  in  the  red-book  does  npt  more 
immediately  result  from  the  manner  of  his  birth  and  parentage,  than  tliat 
of  a  woman  in  the  great  world  depends  upon  the  manner  of  this  her  se- 
cond  birth,  or  '^  bringing  out ;"  and  woe  to  the  girl  who,  on  this  occasion, 
falls  into  improper  hands !  Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush,  not 
unseen,  but  to  blush  in  the  eyes  of  the  assembled  fashion  of  the  coun- 
try, for  the  faults  which  an  unskilful  or  inactive  chaperon  has  neglected 
to  eradicate;  and  many  a  '^mute  inglorious*' old  maid  bemoans  her 
virginity  in  the  country,  who  might  have  shone  a  bride  and  a  countess, 
bad  she. been  handled  with  common  dexterity  at  her  bringing  out.  A 
young  woman,  at  her  entrance  upon  the  world,  may  have  ail  the.  virtues 
^under  the  sun,  yet,  like  that  sun,  they  will  be  invisible  to  all  London,  if 
veiled  from  the  public  eye  by  the  impenetrable  fog  of  a  stupid  chaperon. 
She  may. dance  like  a  Terpsichore  in  vain,  if  her  chaperon  knows  not 
how  to  get  her  a  partner.  She  may  sing  like  a  syren,  if  the  chaperon 
knows  not  how  to  call  out  her  talent  with  effect.     She  may  have  the 

*  *«  Ancieiit  ally  T*  Ob,  John  Bull,  John  Bull!  •<  Ule  stpiC  qniaic  te  itfUiv^  im- 
dU  fenre  si  potes  et  debes." 
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fxxtm  of  a  Pauline' Bonapsrie,  and  remain  undkttnguisbed  m^be  crowds 
if  hercbaperon  kts  ber  dress  like  a  dowdy;  and  thtnmjeoaie  of4he 
geptlest  bloody  and  be  excluded  from  good  eempany,  i^ber  luatie  is 
clouded  by  tbe  vulgarity  of  tbis  all- important  mistress  of  the  ceremo* 
nies.  If,  indeed,  a  girl  be  ricb,  ricbes  may  excuse  a  good  deal«*^veo 
a  frump  of  a  dowager  for  a  cbaperon :  but  tben^  if  tbat  dowager  under* 
stands  not  ber  business,  or  neglects  wbat  belongs  to  ber  ^Kng,  tbe 
beiress  will  as  little  fetcb  her  value  in  the  market  a^  an  old  picture  in 
the  hands  of  a  modest  auctioneer. 

A  perfect  chaperon  is  a  character  comprising  so  many  qimlificationsy 
that  unless  nature  and  fortune  combine  to  give  tbe  world  assuranee  of 
the  thing,  it  is  ninety-nme  times  in  the  hundred  un  r6le  tnanquS*  The 
happiest  dispositions  may  be  rendered  wortKleiss,  by  want  of  tfuBScient 
influence  in  the  beau  numde;  and  all  the  advantages  of  rank,  wealthy 
and  fashion,  may  be  thrown  away  upon  an  idiot*  or  SL.poe(hcurant€*  To 
be  an  efficient  chaperon  requires  varied  knowledge,  quick  percepfionSf 
great  presence  of  mind,  perseverance^  promptitude^  and  a  perfect  abne- 
gation of  self.  A  chaperon  should  be  a  little  Machiavelli  in  her  way  ; 
artful  to  plot  herself,  and  clever  at  unravelling  tbe  plots  of  **  fearful 
adversaries."  She  must  understand  all  the  difierent  modea  of  setting 
matrimonial  traps  for  "  good  men ;"  and  she  must  be  vigilant  to  avood 
falling  into  the  traps  of  men  who  are  not  good.  Her  j^ce  in  society 
roast  be  decided,  and  her  fashion  undisputed.  She  must  not  owe  her 
entre  at  Almack's  to  favour  and  intrigue ;  still  less  muAt  she  be  ex- 
cluded, like  the  Duchess  of  N ,  for   irredeemable  mausDok  4mu 

Being  in  the  world,  she  must  know  all  who  noove  in  it :  she  most  have 
a  nose  for  an  heir  at  his  most  distant  approach ;  and  n^ve  to  out  a 
younger  brother,  or  a  marching  ensign,  under  the  most  unpropitioua 
circumstances.  In  dress,  she  should  be  a  deeper  connoisseur  •  than  a 
Victorine  or  an  Herbot;  and  she  must  know  how  to  combine  to  a 
nicety  the  maximum  adaptation  to  personal  peculimties,  with  the  attiit* 
mum  departure  from  the  banalities  of  fashion.  In  ethics,  she  must  be  a 
second  Aristotle;  fully  alive  to  the  atrocity  of  cheese,  and  sensitively 
abhorrent  of  the  vice  of  malt  drink.  She  must  bo  Me  to  direct  her 
charge  in  the  minutest  particulars  of  established  etiquette.  She  moat 
know  how  many  grapes  a  lady  should  eat  at  the  horticultural  break- 
fast; and  at  what  precise  moment  it  is  safe  to  enter  an  opera-box. 
Never  should  she  suffer  the  female  committed  to  her  cafe  to  be  entrap- 
ped into  cordiality,  even  with  a  first  cousin  ;  nor  allow  her  to  indidge 
in  the  impropriety  of  refusing  a  glass  of  wine,  when  properly  solicited.* 
Above  all  things,  however,  she  must  know  how  to  regulate  her  own 
conduct,  and  to  hit  the  precise  Une  which  separates  tbe  doing  anaple 
justice  to  her  charge,  from  that  obvious  and  indelicate  pushing  forward 
of  beauties  and  pretensions,  which  at  once  marks  her  own  ro^aye,  and 
sets  all  well-disposed  beaux  upon  their  self*<lelence.  Forewarned  is 
fore-armed ;  and  nothing  so  effectually  spoils  a  game,  as  too  obviottsly 
to  play  the  whole  of  it.  The  neglect  of  this  golden  rule  is  the  besetting 
sin  of  underbred  chaperons,  especially  with  such  as  have  passed  their 
lives  in  a  garrison-town,  who  are  apt  at  every  turn  to  exclaim  to  **  Tom 
of  ours,"  or  "  Will  of  yours,"  "  I  can't  think  what  you  men  arc  about!" 

*  It  is  Af^rcat  pity  tbis  cnstoin  is  goiog  out    The  drinking' wine  with  a  Udy  was 
a  marvellous  belo  to  bashful  bachelors. 
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QXy.  V*  It's  a  great  shane  you  don't  take  to  yoorn^lf  a  wife  1**— or^  **  Look 
at  that  lovely  creaturer  with  her  two  thousand  pounds,  dying  for  a  bus-* 
hand!"*  while  the  poor  girl  is  ready  to  sink  into  the  earth  with  confii* 
sioa;  and  the  said  Tom  or  Will  sneers  and  takes  snufl^  and  drawls  out 
'^  Tenth  arn't  connubial,"  This  is  showing  your  cards  to  the  whole 
tablci  and  wondering  that  you  don't  make  the  odd  trick.  Less  common 
is  the  opposite  fault  of  indifference  to  the  matrimonial  interests  of  tha 
cAaperonief  of  awkwardly  letting  slip  good  opportunities,  and  losing.  8 
fish  for  want^f  giving  him^  sufficient  line.  In  such  cases,  much  may  be 
done  by  an  appropriate  dinnevi  a  judicious-  dance  to  a  piano-forte,  or  a 
well-timed  pick-nick  to  Windeor  .Forest,  just  as  the  gudgeon  rises  to 
the  hook.  Many  a  fine  girl  is  bolted,  unsuspectingly,  with  a  sandwich ; 
and  many  a  naatch  that  stuck  in  the  throat,  finally  washed  down  with  » 
glass  of  champ^^e. 

It  is  a  terrible  oversight  to  commit  a  debutante  to  the  care  of  a  cha« 
peron  who  has  not  yet  resigned  all  remaining  pretensions  of  her  own. 
A  dull  suspense  from  all  personal  pleasures  and  pains  is  essential  to  the 
functions  of  a  chaperon.  Your  middle-aged  lady,  if  she  cares,  to  make 
herself  agreeable,  is  ever  an  overmatch  for  the  chits  of  girls,  and  infill- 
liUy  (brews  them  into  the  back  ground :  first,  because  she  has  more 
GOBversation;  secondly,  because  it  is  of  a  freer  description;  thirdly, 
beeause  she  takes  more  pains  to  interest  her  man ;  fourthly,  because 
there  ia  more  to  be  expected  from  her  ;  and  "  lastly  and  to  conclude," 
because  she  is  a  safer  speculation*  Let  such  a  chaperon'a  intentions  be 
aa  pore  as  friendship  can  desire,  human  nature  will  prevail,  self  will  take 
the  precedence,  and  female  vanity  will  not  abandon  an  innocent  flur^tion 
of  its  owny  to  diaw-Awt  Missey,  and  fix  the  wandering  attentioa  of  the 
beaux  upon  the  silent  doll  who  sits  mnm^ance  and  neglected  at  a 
corner  of  the  sofa*  For  similar  reasons  your  wit  makes  but. an  indiffer- 
ent  chaperon.  She  inviiea  the  men  to  admire  her  protigfe^  but  share* 
tains  them  to  admire  herself.  Madame  Recamier^  beautiful  as  she  was, 
had  no  chance  in  the  society  of  her  friend  Madame  de  Stael ;.  much 
lesa  will  a  simpering,,  dancingi  blushing  beauty  of  sixteen,  be  able  to 
make  head  against  the  attractioaof  brilliant  conversation,  even  in  a  cha* 
peron  of  five  and  forty*  "  Once,  and  but  oncCr"  have  I  known  a  cha- 
peron turn  her.  wit  to  good  account,  using  it  always  as  subservient,  to 
the.  great  end  of  her  being ;  and  only  entrapping  her  listeners  to  pro* 
vide  partners  for  her  young  friends.  In  this  she  succeeded  to  admiral 
lion  v  and  no  female  in  th^  whole  season  wore  out  so  many  silk  shoes 
as  the  much-envied  i^ro^fg^ef  of  this  v«ry  vivacious  lady.  But  the  worst 
0f  all  po.ssible  chaperons  if  a  regular  blue;  for,  none  but  the  worst  sort 
of  open  will  venture  to  af^oach  her.  Dulness  lies  like  lead  upon  her 
society.  Even  methodism  is  better  than  this ;  for  provided  a  girl  has  but 
a  little  money  I  the  Methodists  are  a  *'  connubial"  sect.  There  is  indeed 
^Idom  a  want  of  young  parsons  of  all  creeds,  "pale,,  mild,,  and  interest* 
iagy"  or  fresh-coloured  and  presuming^  A  sectarian  husband  is  better  tluui 
no  husband  at  a)l.  With  the  blue-stocking  chaperon,  marriage  is  out  of 
the  question ;  unless  a  girl  is  fool  enough  to  run  off  with  the  footman ; 
or,  what  is  worse,  with  some  hungry  inditer  of  good  matters,  ycleped 
"gorgeous  .poetry.''  If  love  flies  out  of  the  window,  when  poverty 
comes  in  at  the  door,  it  will  be  glad  to  escape,  even  up  the  chimney, 
from  the  pedantry  and  pretension  of  a  true  Ludy  Di  Indigo.  It  is  also 
a  desperate  speculation  to  trust  a  girl  to  a  chaperon  who  has  daughters 
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of  her  oifD.  Seldom,  indeed,  will  such  persons  undertake  the  lAmx^m 
Mothefs  have  a  robted  dislike  to  other  people's  married  daughters^  and 
feel  no  affiront  so  sensibly  as  their  getting  the  start  in  the  market  of  Hy*- 
men.  "When  the  offer  is  made  by  a  mother  to  take  your  daughter  out 
"  with  her  own  girls,"  be  sure  that  nothing  is  intended  but  to  obtain  a 
foil  for  them.  Even  on  these  terms,  the  intruder  is  not  safe ;  for 
though  matemal  vanity  will  rest  satisfied  of  the  general  superiority  of 
its  own  precious  brood,  yet  a  girl  seamed  with  the  small-pox  may  have 
good  teeth*  or  a  fine  voice,  or  she  may  dance  well,  or  be  engaging ;  attd 
unspeakable  is  the  jealousy  which  this  will  breed  in  the  boaoai  of  a  fe- 
nuUle  mamma,  when  displayed-  to  the  detriment  of  her  own  <^ldra>. 
The  rivalry  of  opera  singers  is  nothing  to  that  of  mothers ;  and  a  cha^ 
peron,  so  situated,  must  be  another  Griselda  to  abstain  firom  dressing 
the  stranger  with  the  sole  view  of  heightening  her  daughters'  charms  by 
the  force  of  contrast.  At  best  the  protegee  is  second  only  in  considera- 
tion, and  must  be  contented  to  sit  still  till  her  companions  are  all  amply 
provided  with  partners.  But  if  the  men  should  show  an  unlucky  pre- 
ference, and  bestow  upon  her  an  unforeseen  exclusive  attention,  indif- 
ference will  be  turned  to  hate,  and  a  thousand  sly  artifices  will  be  tried 
to  spoil  her  market.  The  part  of  a  chaperon  requires  more  virtue  than 
can  well  be  expected  from  humanity,  even  where  no  such  sinister  inte- 
rest stands  in  the  way.  If  it  be  hard  for  a  young  chaperon  to  play  se- 
cond fiddle,  it  is  no  less  so  for  an  old  one  to  run  the  rounds  of  dissipa- 
tion^ and  to  sit  up,  night  aAer  night,  without  any  personal  object.  Ge- 
nerally, persons  thus  circumstanced  take  refuge  in  cards.  But  this  is 
by  no  means  to  be  justified.  A  card-playing  chaperon  is  as  bad  as  no 
chaperon  at  all.  While  she  is  coquetting  with  great  Cas,  who  kn^ws 
but  her  young  charge  may  fall  into  the  possession  of  a  country  curate» 
or  an  attorney's  derk,  who,  to  gratify  his  own  vanity,  will  parade  her 
through  the  whde  room  without  mercy  ;  and  then  her  reputation  for 
bon  ton  is  gone  for  ever ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  risk  of  a  serious  attadi- 
ment,  where  the  girl's  education  has  been  so  far  neglectedi  as  not  to 
have  rooted  out  all  natural  affection.  Not,  however,  but  that  cards, 
judiciously  managed,  may  be  turned  to  good  account.  They  affixrd  an 
excellent  excuse  for  a  convenient  absence,  when  the  charge  is  in  proper 
hands,  and  it  is  desirable  to  give  the  man  an  opportunity.  Vcdtaire,  in 
the  preface  to  his  *'  Catiline,"  observes  that  <*  personne  ne  conspire  ao- 
jourdhui,  et  tout  le  monde  aime,"  a  curious  contrast  with  the  present 
state  of  France,  by  the  by.  But  if  times  are  completely  changed  in  that 
country,  they  are  no  less  so  in  England ;  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  we 
may  say  also  in  London,  that  "  personne  n'aime  aujourdhui,  et  tout 
le  monde  conspire."  There  are  more  conspiracies  to  marry  than  love 
matches, — a  thousand  to  one ;  and  this  makes  the  part  of  a  chaperon 
the  more  difRcult  to  discharge.  The  line  to  be  observed  in  bringing 
out  a  girl  differs  materially,  according  to  her  fortune  and  expectations* 
Girls  of  wealth  and  consideration  have  a  right  to  look  high,  and  should 
never  be  suffered  to  derogate  from  that  lofty,  composed,  and  compassed 
demeanourt  which  belongs  to  the  tuprSme  bon  genre.  But  where  there 
are  '*  no  mopuses,"  and  "  my  face  is  my  fortune,  Sir,  said  she,"  some 
dash  is  admissible.  The  dress  may  be  a  little  flaunting,  the  behavi- 
our a  little  free,  and  dancing  after  snpper  may  be  carried  to  a  far- 
ther extent  than  is  becoming  in  young  women  who  can  trost  with 
-^fbty  to  thehr  three  per  cents,  or  have  a  husband  snugly  impounded 
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witlrin  the  ring*fence  of  their  dirty  acres.  There  is  something  omi- 
nous in  the  Very  word.  For  girls  that  have  a  desperate  game  tor 
play,  after  supper  dancing  has  its  merit.  Towards  half-past  two  in 
the  morning,  caution  is  off  its  guard,  and  hashfiilness  begins  to  thaw. 
At  that  ^'witching  hour,"  the  most  wary  of  coxcombs  may  so  far  commit 
himself  as  to  justify  a  chaperon  in  asking  the  next  morning,  what  are  hts' 
precise  intentions? '  This,  however,  is  a  position  which  requires  theut^ 
most  circumspection,  -  If  the  husband  is  not  carried  by  a  coup  de  mmnt 
Missey  will  soon  be  set  down  as  a  mere  flirt ;  and  then,  matrimony 
and  she  will  never  enter  into  the  same  complex  idea.  There  are  idwayg 
plenty  of  prudent  mothers  to  point  out  the  impropriety  of  such  beha- 
viour, in  a  market  where  every  one  is  engaged  in  puffing  her  own 
wares,  and  decrying  those  of  her  neighbours.  "  Lorsque  vous  entrea,'' 
says  Madame  Geoffrm^  **  dans  un  salon,  que  v6tre  vanite  fasse  la  r^- 
v^rence  h  celle  des  autres,  si  vous  voulez  avoir  dans  le  monde  quelque 
succ^s.'^  This  may  do  at  Paris,  where  ladies  do  not  '^  come  out "  till 
they  are  married :  but  if  a  chaperon  were  to  act  herself,  or  suflfer  her 
protegee  to  act  on  such  a  principle,  she  would  ill  discharge  her  pro- 
fessional duties.  So  far  from  doing  the  honours  by  other  people's  va- 
nity, her  especial  business  is  to  triumph  over  them  all,  and  to  avail 
herself  of  every  opportunity  to  gain  an  advantage  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  the  feelings  of  others.  If  her  pupil  sings  well,  the  chape- 
ron's object  is  to  obtain  for  her  the  monopoly  of  the  piano-forte,  though 
she  reduce  Pasta  herself  to  silence.  If  her  charge  cannot  sing,  she 
should  not  scruple  to  interrupt  Sontag,  to  make  way  for  a  waltz  or  a 
party  at  small  plays.  To  place  the  girl  in  the  proper  carriage  on  a 
party  of  pleasure,  or  to  seat  her  next  the  proper  person  at  table,  de- 
cency and  the  Red  Book  may  be  equally  violated :  and  to  obtain  her 
end,  she  should  out-manoeuvre  a  Napoleon.  If  the  man  to  be  seduced 
into  matrimony  hasattached  himself  to  another  belle,  the  diaperon  sboitid 
break  the  obnoxious  tite  a  tite  by  a  well-conceived  movement,  and  po- 
litely give  him  no  peace  till  she  has  brought  him  into  the  desired  contact 
with  the  object  of  her  care.  Nothing  is  so  disgraceful  to  a  chaperon  as  to 
have  her  charge  remain  long  on  hand ;  and  if,  after  a  winter  or  two,  nothing 
is  done,  it  remains  only  to  change  the  scene.  A  large  economy  on  such 
occasions  is^  therefore  the  most  profitable.  It  is  a  fit  opportunity  for 
launching  an  elegant  carriage ;  for  taking  an  elegant  villa ;  for  giving 
singularly  elegant  parties ;  and,  in  short,  for  doing  every  thing  in  the 
most  elegant  way«  The  only  nicety  in  the  case  isj  to  provide  that  a 
bankruptcy  does  not  precede  the  wedding-day.  When  such  a  misfor- 
tune is  to  be  dreaded,  let  the  chaperon  set  out  on  a  Continental  tour. 
It  is  wonderful  how  young  men  take  to  marrying  at  Florence  and  at 
Rome.  There  are  no  clubs,  nor  race-courses,  nor  fives-courts  to 
draw  them  off  on  the  Continent ;  and  provided  you  can  keep  your  man 
out  of  the  clutches  of  foreign  countesses  of  forty,  and  preserve  them 
from  the  temptations  oiles  coulisses^  you  are  sure  of  your  mark:  be- 
sides, being  abroad  warrants  such  intimacy!  When  a  skilful  and  fa- 
shionable chaperon  has  done  her  part,  a  small  stock  of  acoomplish- 
ments,  &c.  &c  will  go  very  far.  When  once  a  ghrl  becomes  the 
fashion,  she  is  asked  to  all  parties,  and  is  always  noticed  by  the  best 
men.  This  last  advantage  weighs  more  with  marrying  bachelors  than 
all  the  beauty  in  the  world.  There  are  certain  individuals  whose  at- 
tentions are  so  decisive  of  female  reputation,  that  their  liat  is  fate ;  but 
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tben»  such)  mm  are  not  to  be  obtained  without  greiat  jneans  and 
fion.  Aunts  have  been  known  to  intrigue  with  these  favouxkes  of 
fashion  &oileIy  to  obtain  their  notice  of  tbeur  nieces.  These,  it  must  be 
confessed,  are  pains^t^hing  chaperons  not  to  be  met  with  every  day. 
It.  is  hot  necessary  that  .such  supreme  gentlemen  should  themselves  be 
diisppsed  to  .commit  matrimony.  Indeed,  they  are  not  always  the  par- 
ties '^  possessed  of  every  ingredient  for  making  the  married  state 
happy;"  but»like  too  many  of  the  clergy,  generally  mere  "guide-^ 
I^oBts/'  pointing  to  the  road  they  never  take  themselves,  To'have  audi 
men  in  her  train  is  the  glory  of  a  chaperon ;  and  with  "  their  advice  and 
their  assistance,''  they  rarely  fail  in  obtaining  an  early  match  for  the 
object  of  their  attentions.  Where  this  cannot  be  effected,  the  labour 
of  the  chaperon  is  proportionably  arduous,  and  her.  dexterity  more  put 
to  the  proof.  But  the  course  of  these  exertions  cannot  be  detailed  ia 
the  &grend  of  a  long  paper.  Suffice  it  that,  during  the  exercise  of  hes 
funttions,  there  is  no, life  so  little  enjoying,  no  servitude  so  anxious  as 
that  of  a  chaperon;  and  I  may  add,  no  task  so  thankless.  She  has  too 
often  reason  to  say  to  herself,  '*  All  you  have  done  has  been  but  lor  a  way-* 
wf^rd  (child),  wbo^as  others  60^  loves  for  her  own  ends,  not  for  you.'*  The 
chaperon  makes  more  enemies  in  savii^  a  froward  girl  from  herself^ 
and  defeating  the  schemes  of  self-interested  adventurers,  than  any 
frie^dsliip  can  compensate ;  apd  when  she  baa  provided  and  perfected 
a  suitable  match,  the  happy  lady  will  still  look  back  with  complacency 
on.  the  handsome  young  Irishman  her  friend  had  baffled,  and  owe  bee 
no  Jkindness  for  her  care.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  a  perfect  chape^ 
roi^  should  be  a  rara  axis.  A  mother's  feelings  alone  afi'ocd  sufficient 
motives  for  carrying  them  through  the  task ;  but  then,  how  few  mo« 
thers  possess  the  required  nous;  and  of  these  few,  scarce  one  in  ten  has 
the  rank,  wealth  and  fashion  necessary  to  give  effect  to  her  joroir- 
fairc.  M. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

Ptiris,  July  SS,  1828. 

The  recently  published  Memoirs  of  Count  Stanislas  de  Girardin  have  been 
much  read.  The  amiable  author,  who  was  a  man  of  considerable  fortune, 
died  4bout  a  year  ago.  He  was  one  of  the  most  amusing  members  of  our 
Chaniher  of  Deputies.  His  witty  and  satirical  eloquence  afways  appeared 
to  me  to  resemble  that  of  Sheridaik  M.  de  Gurardm  Myled  himselr a  pupil 
of  J;  J.  RouBBeao,  because  he  had  seen  that  celebrated  man  two  or  tlwee 
times  at  his  father^a  beautiful  estate  of  firmenonville^  where  M.  Gir^rdin's 
father  had  given  him  an  asvlum,  and  where  he  died  in  1778. 

Having  lately  described  tae  young  men  of  Paris,  I  may  add,  that  the  dass 
of  men  between  the  age  of  thirty  and  sixty  is  characterized  bv  an  almost 
utter  absence  of  transcendant  talent.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  is  In  hi^ 
seventy-third  year,  is  of  course  an  e»9e»ti<m. '  We  have  plenty  of  men  who 
are  entirely  me  firom  ppemdioe ;  for,  m  genenl,  a  Frendmian  turned  of 
thurty  beUeves  only  what  is  weU  supported  by  proof.  We  have  plenty  of 
men  of  wit,  who  are  ezoeedlnaly  ttitertaining  in  the  drawing-room,  and  who 
make  very  good  speeches  intKe  Chamber  of  Deputies.  M.  Stanislas  de  Gi- 
rardin was  one  of  the  eight  or  ten  men  xnost  distinguished  for  talent  in 
Paris ;  yet  his  Memoirs,  just  pub&^ed,  and  which  are  the  production  of  his 
own  pen,  are  exceedingly  flat  and  uninteresting.    M.  Girardin  relates  events 
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to  wiudk  we  have  all  been'witoeBses ;  for  eicample,  the  marruige  of  Napdeon 
with  Maria  Looiia,  and  the  bumiiig.of  Prwoe  SdhwwtaeabeigV  •balMoni' 
i^iinkfliniB«QBadttred  a  fatal  augury,  and  which  preeenU  a  nnffukr  ooind*  ' 
dence  with  the  acddent  which  look  pbice  on  the  celebration  of  Louie  the 
Szteenth's  .manriage.  It  ie  eaid,  that  when  General  Moreau  fell  at  the 
battJe  of  Dresden^  the  French  obnnred  a  oonndenlble  oonfiidion  in  the 
enemy's  army,  and  some  one^  bjr  mistake^  annoanced  to  Napc^eon  that 
Prince  Schwartzenbei^^^  the  Augtnan  6eneral-.i&«Ghief,  wm  killed.  <'  Ah  !*' 
ezdatmed  Napoleon^  "  then  the  augury  ia  fulfilled  1" 

The  "  Memoireg  of  M.  de  Gbrardin"  are  exceedingly  flimsy  and  eotonnm^ 
to  BB&a  fashionable  term.  The  best  thing  they  contain  is  the  dialogue  be^ 
tween  Napoleon  and  Luden  Bonaparte  at  Mantua,  when  the  Uitterrefiiaed 
the  crown  of  Portugal,  which  was  eiflEered  him  on  condition  of  his  abandon- 
ing  his  wife.  M.  de  Girardin,  who  died  a  staunch  Liberal,  was  a  most 
eervile  courtier  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon;  but  in  his  dialogues  with  the 
Emperor  or  the  Kings  his  brothers,  which  are  introduced  in  the  coarse  of  his 
«*  Msmoires,"  he  is  silly  enough  to  suppress  all  the  titles  then  in  use,  and  to 
addressihem  uneeremonioudy  by  the  pronoun  yw*.  Without  oommentinir  oa 
the  Jmmorous,  and  somewhat  ooacse  language  which  M.  de  Gh^rdin  fre- 
onently  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Napoleon,  it  may  be  observed  that  what  ren- 
dered the  conversation  of  that  extraordinary  man  so  Interesting  and  so  pe- 
culiar, was  a  certain  antioue  turn  of  esm^ession,  and  the  absence  of  all  those 
little  graces  of  the  age  of  Louis  XV.  which  frequently  renders  Frendi  corii. 
▼ersation  so  inmpid. 

It iBCuriouBtocomoare the *' Memoiresof  M. Stanislas  de  Girardin,"aman 
-who  mini^ed  in.  high  life,  and  whose  education  was  completed  before  the 
commencement  of  the  French  Bevohitton,  with  "  The  Memoirs  of  the  Duke 
de  Rovigo,"  the  descendant  of  an  honest  bourgeois  iamily,  who  had  no  edu- 
cation except  that  which  he  received  in  the  camp.  The  ideas  and  the  style 
of  the  son  Of  the  Revolution  are  marked  by  energy.  We  feel  that  such 
men  are  bom  to  distinguish  themsdves.  M.  de  Guardin  would  doubtless, 
had  occasion  required  it,  have  evinced  as  much  personal  courage  as  General 
Savary,  and  nevertheUss  his  ideas  and  his  style  of  writing  are  impressed 
with  a  character  .of  pnaillaoimity,  which  now-a-days  appears  very  singular. 
This  may  help  us  to  foresee  the  result  of  the  conteet  which  is  maintained  in 
France,  m  politics  as  well  as.in  literature,  between  men  who  were  bpm  be- 
fore 1780,  and  those  who,  bung  bom  subsequently  to  that  period,  unavoid- 
ably received  an  energetic  education.  Amidstthegreateventsof  the  French 
Bevolutbn,  the  very  imperfect  education  that  couM  be  given  to  children  did 
not  by  any  means  ingress  thefar  attention.  The  firing  of  musquetry  in  the 
streets,  liie  great  conspiraoieB  that  were  discovered,  the  imprisonment  of 
their  fnends,  the  guillotine  which  was  every  month  erected  on  the  Phee 
PiMqu9^-9M  these  apnalling  mectades  agitoted  their  minds,  and  pixkluced  a 
profound  turn  of  thinking,  and  an  energy  of  character,  which  gave  them  an 
advantage  over  their  parents.  Thus  the  Duke  de  Rovigo  is  a  very  different 
man  from  Count  Stanislaade  GKvaBdhi.  The  latter,  however,  gives  a  very 
pleasing  account  of  his.  travels  in  Italy,  in  the  suite  of  the  King  of  ^aple£ 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  to  whom  he  was  premier  ieuffer.  His  mistidces,  when  they 
occur,  are  not.  quite  so  abaard  as  those^of  Mi  Sknond,  a  Prendiman,  who 
lately  published  a  «  Voyage  en  Italic,"  and  who  gravely  informs  us  that  there 
are  three  hundred  and  sixty^five  ooffeeNhooses  in  tiie  Phioe  of  8t  Matk.  Hav- 
ing alluded  to  Italy,  I  may  mention  a  cirottmatanoewhidi  shows  the  influenee 
of  France  in  that  part  of  Europe ;  an  influenoe  which  extends  over  the  whole 
Continent.  A  literary  gentleman  recently  returned  from  Najifes,  informed  me 
that  he  had  been  asked,  in  Rome,  Bologna,  and  other  towns,  why  M.  Casimir 
Perier,  the  celebrated  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  had  spoken  lesis 
this  vear  than  in  preceding  sessions.  The  debates  of  our  Chambers,  in 
which  the  great  interesto  of  society  come  under  diseussien,  are  read  witii  the 
greatest  attention  in  all  parts  of  Italy. 

A  literary  journal,  entitled  "  The  Antcdena,'^  is  published  every  month  at 
Floreiitt.    Upwards  of  forty  distinguiabed  literwry  characters  eontribnte  t© 
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tkat  psbiioiftidBy  msH  for  pecmmttr  lemuneraiioii,  but  Mat  tke^dinm  of  b^ 
iug  useful.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Florence  patronkes  ''The  Antolof^/'  to 
which  au  unusual  degree  of  liberty  is  granted.  It  is  the  only  pttbHeaiioil 
which  affords  an  idea  of  the  present  state  of  literatare,  &c.  in  Italy.  . 

August  SI. — Our  expedition  to  the  Morea^  and  the  incidents  to  wbidLit 
has  given  rise,  have  during  the  last  month  been  a  source  of  peculiar  interest 
here,  and  exceedingly  gratifying  to  the  military  taste  of  the  FrendL  If 
tiie  colonel  of  one  ol  our  regiments  gave  in  his  resignation  to  avoid  accom- 
panying the  expedition,  five  thousand  officers  of  the  old  army  have  urgently 
solicited  pemussion  to  join  it.  The  booksellers  are  besieged  by  appticatioos 
£^  M.  Ponqueville's  History  of  the  Regeneration  of  Greece,  though  it  is 
worse  written  than  any  worlc  of  the  kind  that  has  appeared  for  numy  yean 
oast.  The  author  has  adopted  the  emphatic  style,  m  imitation  of  Chaifeeau- 
oriand,  and  the  oonseouence  is,  that  he  cannot  allude  to  war  without  speak- 
ing of  the  i^iry  of  Mars,  nor  to  a  pretty  woman  without  companng  her  to 
Venus  rising  from  the  waves.  His  style  is  so  ridiculous  that  xt  boraers  on 
Ahe  burlesque,  but  in  our  southern  provinces  it  nevertheless  pasns'  off  for 
esprit.  M.  de  Pouqueville,  however,  spent  many  years  near  tiie  Pacha  of 
Janiaa,  and  is  very  well  acquainted  with  some  parts  of  Greece.  The  enthu- 
siasm which  prevails  amonf  our  young  officers  with  respect  to  Gx«eoe, 
causes  the  writings  of  English  travellers  in  that  country  to  ba  mndi  read. 
But  all  English  travellers  are  not  like  Basil  Hall.  Many  of  them  are 
merely  dull  triflers,  who  describe  .the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  oonntry,  and 
expatiate  on  its  moral  degeneration,  in  pompous  and  afPected  language.  An 
Bnglish  traveller  does  not  endeavour  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  all 
da^es  of  people  in  the  country  he  visits:  on  the  other  hand,  the  eternal 
desire  of  seeing  and  being  seen,  which  characterizes  the  French  adventurer, 
induces  him,  as  soon  as  ne  arrives,  to  take  part  in  every  thing,  be  it  a  pro- 
ceaaion  or  a  horse-race.  For  example,  M.  Cochelet,  an  unfortunate  French- 
man who  was  shipwrecked  on  the  Coast  of  Africa,  finding  the  Moors  en- 
gaged in  pxi^arations  for  a  horse-race,  solicited  permission  to  ride  one.  of 
the  horses.  This  favour  was  witii  some  difficulty  obtained ;  M.  Coehelat 
mounted,  set  off  at  fuU  speed,  and  after  proceeding  a  few  yards  was  thrown. 
(See  his  Travels,  2  vols.  8vo.)  No  consideration  would  have  induced  an 
Englishman  to  make  himself  so  ridiculous.  His  senmtive  pride  would  have 
allowed  him  only  to  view  this  race  from  the  window  of  his  apartment,  where 
probably  he  would  have  been  engaged  in  the  important  office  of  preparing 
ais  tea.  His  travels  would  have  contained  but  a  very  brief  and  vagne  de^ 
scriotion  of  the  affair ;  while  on  ike  contxBry,  M.  Cochelet,  impelled  by  the 
restless  spirit  of  his  nation,  took  an  active  part  in  the  scene  which  he  mi- 
nutely describes.  The  rage  for  translating  ExiglLsh  books  of  travels  into 
French  is  now  at  an  end,  because  detailed  ctescription  Is  preferred  to  vague* 
.ness.  The  French  do  not  appreciate  sufficiently,  the  courage  with  which 
English  travellers  brave  danger  and  journey  thousands  of  miles  with  the 
indifference  with  which  a  Frenchman  would  take  a  trip  from  Paris  to  Rouen. 

A  little  work  translated  from  the  English,  entitled  "  Austria  as  it  is," 
was,  on  account  of  its  attractive  title,  eagerly  bought  on  the  day  of  its  pub- 
lication, and  unanimously  condemned  the  day  after.  The  author,  thousfa  a 
German,  does  not  give  any  dear  idea  of  the  artful  measures  employed  by 
M.  Mettemich  to  put  down  the  Austrian  oligarchy. 

In  one  of  my  former  letters  I  mentioned  vie  brilliant  success  of  the  throe 
.exquisite  political  pictures  sketched  1^  M.  Scribe  in  his  comedy  entitled 
"  Avant,  Pendant,  et  Apr^,"  (viz.  Before,  During,  and  After  the  Revolution.) 
The  Ultras  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  are  furiously  enraged  at  the  avant. 
The  young  republicans,  who  in  their  writings  seek  to  justify  Robespierre^  are 
■vary  indignant  at  the  pendants  while  the  apr^  is  also  displeasing  to  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  disapproval  of  these  dif- 
ferent parties,  the  piece  nightly  brings  three  thousand  francs  to  the  Theatre 
du  Gymnase.  M.  Scribe  is  said  to  have  realized  by  lus  writings  a  miUicii 
and  a  half  of  francs.  His  dramatic  productions,  including  those  in  which 
he  has  been  assiabed  by  other  authors,  amount  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  and 
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tweatr*  He.  would,  of  course^  long  ago  hare  been  vmiAe  a  member  of  tke 
JTrenoB  Aoedemy,  but  that  his  popukirity  has  roused  the  eavy  and  indignfr- 
tion  of  the  dull  dramatists  of  the  old  school,  who  style  themselves  thoM^. 
rateur^  ckusiques,  M.  Dural,  author  of  the  '^  Jeunesse  de  Hemi  V."  has 
just  published  a  preface  of  about  eighty,  pages  against  M.  Scribe.  .  M.  Duval 
looks  baok  with  regret  on  the  servile- days  of  the  old  regime,  when,  he  soys, 
•ttthon  wtre  better  off  than  thev  now  are.  In  those  times,  be  observes,  a 
young  man  who  mi^ht  distinguish  himself  by  any  eonsideraUe  preductioa, 
iiada  chance  of  gettmff  appointed  secretary  to  some  nobleman.  These  nq- 
tMNis  are  doubly  absurd  on  the  part  of  M.  Duval,  who  professes  to  be  a  lib»* 
ral ;  but  all  his  liberality  gives  way  to  his  indignation  against  the  romantld 
style  and  the  success  of  M.  Soibe. 

Qonthier  the  performer  has  just  quitted  the  Theatre  du  Gymnaae.  ¥o|i 
will  very  likely  see  this  excellent  actor  in  England  ;  and  if  so,  he  will  affond 
you  an-adnnrahle  idea  of  the  manners  of  our  young  Parisians,  their  mode  of 
^Making,  waBcing,  &c.  It  is  the  fashion  here  to  imitate  the  aiEected  nan- 
•nera  of  our  militiiiy  officers,  which  will  not  bear  a  com[tariBon  with  the  easy 
natural  politeness  of  the  officers  of  the  English  navy. 

The  nopulaiity  of  the  excellent  work  published  by  M.  Broussais,  entitled, 
*'  de  rimtation  et  la  Folie,"  is  daily  increasing,  and  its  success  gives  gieat 
offence  to  the  dreamy  and  mystical  philosophy  of  some  of  our  youthful  pre- 
tenders to  literary  distinction.  This  is  natural  enough;  for  M.  Broussais 
endeavours  to  deduce  his  conclusions  from  carefully  investigated  and  weli- 
attested  facts.  But  our  young  philosophers,  who  are  at  war  with  Condillac 
and  Cabanis,  shut  their  eyes  against  facts,  and  despise  such  reasoning. 
They  declare  that  they  commune  only  with  their  soul,  and  thereby  discover 
that  the  ideas  of  duty  and  God  are  independent  of  all  demonstration. 

M.  de  Saint  Beuve  has  published  two  massy  volumes  on  Ronsard  and  the 
first  ages  of  French  Poetry.  The  work  possesses  considerable  merit,  but  it 
might  have  been  made  more  amusing.  It  is  also  on  the  ground  of  not  beiag 
sufficiently  amusing,  that  "  the  Memoirs  of  Stanislas  Girardin,"  are  con- 
-demned  by  the  friends  of  the  author,  who  died  in  1827,  and  who  was  a  very 
amiable  man. 

.  Many,  who  by  no  means  deserve  the  same  character,  are  daily  publishing 
fKilitioal  pamphlets,  which  are  now  quite  a  drug  in  the  literary  marlcet.  The 
«elbbrated  Delaunoy,  the  principal  tMwkseller  of  the  Palais  Royal,  sa^  that 
lie  does  not,  on  an  average,  sell  more  than  tlnree  copies  of  each  new  pamphlet. 
The  general  discredit  into  which  this  kind  of  publication  has  fidlen,  renders 
the  more  remarkable  the  extraordinary  sale  ot  a  new  pamphlet  by  M.  Cottu, 
under  the  foll<»wing  title : — "  Des  moyens  de  mettre  la  Onarte  en  harmonie 
ttveo  laMonarchie."  M.  Cottu  is  a  young  Law  Officer,  attached  to  the  Caur 
Raifoie  of  Paris,  who  in  18S2  had  made  a  sufficient  progress  in  ultraism,  to 
induce  the  Government  to  send  him  to  England  to  study  the  admirable,  but 
costly  manner,  in  which  justice  is  admuustered  to  you.  On  his  return  from 
England,  M.  Cottu  published  a  work  which  was  not  much  esteemed;  and 
here  I  may  take  the  opportunity  to  remark,  that  for  these  twenty  years 
naat,  only  two  FVencb  writers,  namely,  MM.  Duvergier  de  Hauranne  and 
Bubichon  de  Grenoble,  have  spoken  favourably  of  England.  After  his  pam- 
phlet on  England,  M.  Cottu  published  another,  which  obtained  some  success, 
because  it  attacked  the  Jesuits,  who  were,  and  still  are,  too  powerful  in 
Fkance.  M.  Cottu  however,  who,  in  his  former  essays,  never  rose  above 
.mediocrity,  has  quite  unexpectedly  published  a  pamphlet  full  of  sound  obser- 
vation, and,  what  is  not  a  little  remarkable  at  the  present  moment,  his 
ideas  are  not  clothed  in  an  emphatic,  exaggerated,  and  ambitious  style.  It 
upears  that  the  author  felt  so  certain  ofUie  trutJi  of  his  views  respecting 
»e  state  of  France,  that  he  thought  a  plain  statement  preferable  to  any 
thing  like  ornament. 

'  At.  Cottu  hm  it  down  as  an  indisputable  fact,  that  at  least  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  Frenchmen,  who  have  incomea  of  six  thousand  livres  or  theiv- 
abonts,  want  a  Government  suited  to  themselves  at  a  reasonable  market 
^oe.    These  persons  have  not  the  slightest  attachment  to  the  Bourbon  dy« 
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iiMty^  or  ]Nrejadioe  in  favmir  of  numardiy.  The  French  would  like  a  Kin^ 
well  enough,  if  Hiey  oeuld  he  pwauadedtiiat  4he  kin§^y  office  was  really  4? 
use  to  them.  But  the  magistrate  whom  we  eall  King,  aM  whom  we  hadL  l<n> 
flotten  daring  the  Revolutioh,  costs  us  now  tiitrtf-eevon  millions  a^-year.  The 
fVench  do  not  interest  themselves  much  obout  their  ciyil  ri^^ts,  or  what^ 
atnotly  speaking,  may  be  called  liberty ;  but  they  are  enthusiasts  for  eooaliiy. 
It  is  well  known,  that  they  have  a  good  diareof  vanity,  and  the  King  naa  ^ 
distribution  of  blue  ribbons,  whidi  are  in  some  esteem,  and  red  ones,  whieh 
are  in  mudiless  reputation.  Since  18 14,  the  manner  in  which  he  has  be** 
stowed  these  ribbons  has  been  very  unpopular,  especially  with  tbe'land-ownem 
Ho  has -protected  ihe  Jesuits,  who  are.  abhoived.  The  adninistration  of 
justice,  the  protection  of  individual  liberty,  and  the  organigation  of  the  asinyj 
are  duties,  the  superintendence  of  which  tiie  Fvenoh  have  been  aocastoned 
to  attribute  to  the  kingly  office ;  but  the  execution  oi  these  duties  is  ait  onoe 
very  imperfect  and  v^kj  eicpensive.  if  a  oriminal  be  a  psiest,  like  Mingra(t» 
the  law  cannot  be  made  to  reach  him.  llie  army,  which  costs  ppopoitioQ* 
aUy -much  more  than  under  Napoleon,  is  ciNnposed  of  regiments  only  five  or 
six  hundred  men  strong.  Our  fortvessee,  as  General  Pajot  has  proved  in  tho 
Constitutionnel,  are  dismantled  and  left  without  guns;  while  large  sums 
are  lavished  on  old  ultra  officers.  General  Lamarque,  one  of  those  men  of 
taknt  whom  Napolecm  intended  to  raise  to  the  rank  of  Marshal,  demon* 
strated  in  the  Courier  of  July,  'that  out  of  four  hundred  Generals  niio  are 
h^l^v  paid,  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  are  men  whom  the  King  honoun 
withnis  favour,  but  who  have  had  no  experienoe  in  war.  Such,  as  may  be 
gnthoed  from  M.  Oottu's  pamphlet,  are  the  complaints  of  the  nation  agaioBt 
uat  repX  Magistrate  who  is  maintained  at  an  expense  4i£  tharty«seven  nil- 
lions  of  francs  per  annum.  If  that  Magistrate  had  imposed  upon  himself 
the  task  of  ofFending  the  nation,  he  could  not  have  succeeded  better. 

In  the  late  elections  M.  de  Villele  resorted  to  all  sorts  of  tricdca  to  pre- 
vent popular- sentiment  from  finding  its  way  into  the  Chamber  of  DqputieflL 
He  did  well,  for  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  instead  of  giving  thirty^oevon  mili- 
lions  to  the  first  magistrate,  wishes  to  have  a  goveniment  at  a  reanmahle 
price.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  18S8  approximates,  however,  vary 
dosely  to  the  feelings  of  the  nation,  and  M.  Cottu  observes  that  this  ap» 
pr(»dmation  will  in(»«ase  more  and  more  every  year.  M.  Cottu  nnspoeea 
a  change  in  the  law  of  elections.  His  plan  is,  that  the  deputies  anoud.  be 
nominated  by  electors  chosen  by  the  King  from  among  the-  weslthiest  land- 
ed proprietors  of  each  department:  the  functions 'Of  elector  to  be  tnna- 
missible  from  the  father  to  his  eldest  son  by  the 'establishment  of^najonteo. 
This  would  brinff-  us  to  something  like  the  Engliwh  mode  of  election,  if,  ia 
1814,  Louis  XVIII.  had  put  M.  Cottu's  idea  into  practioe^  the  Krendk 
monarchy  would  have  been  establiriied  on  more  solid  bsses  than  t^ose 
on  which  it  now  stands.  The  jounials  of  all  parties  seem  to  havo^laagaed 
to^;ether  to  crj  down  M.  Cottu's  pamphlet.  Some  go  soiar  as  to  say  that 
it  IS  not  his  wnting.  The  fact  is,  it  speaks  the  truth,  though  that  trutii^s 
not' agreeable  to  every  one. 

The  popularity  of  the  Memoires  of  Tilly  is  augmenting  daily,  mnd>  every 
one  is  buvine  the  work  to  take  it  into  the  country.  The  author- occasSonally 
relates  anecdotes  of  rather  a  loose  description,  but  these  are  pardoned  for 
the  sake  of,  the  elegant  Myle  in  which  the  work  is  written.  In  Freneb,  yo« 
know,  there  is  an  artful  method  of  telling  every  thing.  Many  of  the  ladies 
mentioned  by  M.  do  Tilly,  are  still  living,  among  others  theCounte»de 
■  ,  who,  alluding  to  the  publication,  lately  said,  **  Truly,  if  fieople  go 
on  writing  Memoires  in  this  way,  we  must  take  care  how  we  play  the 
fool/'  This  remark  has  been  much  repeated,  and  it  must  be  coafeand  it 
is  e^fteet&igly  just. 
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IRISH   PROCBED1M0S. 
The  Clare  Election. 
Thb  GatiiolioB  had  paaeed  a  reaolat^on,  at  one  of  their  afj^grcgate  meetixigs, 
to  oppose  the  election  of  every  candidate  who  should  not  pledge  himself 
against  the  Dake  of  Wellington  s  administration.    This  measure  lay  for  some 
trnie  a  mere  dead  letter  in  the  re^;iBtry  of  the  Assodation^  and  was  graduidly 
passing  into  oblivion,  when  an  incident  occurred  wl^ch  gave  it  an  importance 
mr  greater  than  had  originally  belonjged  to  it.    Lord  John  Russell,  flushed 
with  the  victory  which  had  been  achieved  in  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Cor- 
poration Acta,,  and  grateful  to  the  Duke  of  Wdlin^n  for  the  part  which  he 
liad  taken,  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  O'Connel,  in  which  he  suggested  that  the 
conduct  of  his  Grace  had  been  so  fair  and  manly  towards  the  Dissenters,  as  to 
entitle  him  to  their  gratitude ;  and  that  they  would  consider  the  reversal  of  the 
resolution  which  hwi  been  passed  against  his  government;  as  evidence  of  the 
interest  which  was  felt  in  Ireland,  not  only  in  the  great  question  peculiarly 
appUoable  to  that  country,  but  in  the  assertion  of  religious  freedom  through 
the  empire.    The  authority  of  Lord  John  Russell  is  considerable,  and  Mr. 
O'Connel,  under  the  influence  of  his  advice,  proposed  that  the  anti- Welling- 
ton  resolution  should  be  withdrawn.    This  motion  was  violently  opposed,  and 
Mr.  O'Gonnel  perceived  that  the  antipathy  to  the  Great  Captain  was  more 
deeply  rooted  than  he  had  originally  imagined.    After  a  lonff  and  temjiestu- 
ous  debate,  he  suggested  an  amendment,  in  which  the  prindpie  of  his  ori|^nai 
motion  was  given  ud,  and  the  Catholics  remained  pledged  to  their  hostility 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  administration.    Mr.  O'Connel  has  reason  to 
rejoice  at  hiafailure  in  carrying  this  pronodtion ;  for  if  he  had  succeeded,  no 
ground  for  opposing  the  return  of  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald  would  have  existed. 
The  promotion  of  that  gentleman  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  created  a  va- 
cancy in  the  representation  of  the  County  of  Clare ;  and  an  opportunity  was 
aflbrded  to  the  Roman  Catholic  body  of  proving,  that  the  res(uution  which 
had  been  passed  against  the  Duke  of  Wellington*s  government  was  not  an 
idle  vaunt,  but  that  it  could  be  carried  in  a  striking  instance  into  efiect.    It 
was  determined  that  all  the  power  of  the  people  diould  be  put  forth.    The 
Association  looked  round  for  a  candidate,  and  without  having  previously 
consulted  him,  re-elected  Major  M'Namara.    He  is  a  Protestant  in  religion, 
a  Catholic  in  politics,  and  a  Milesian  in  descent.    Although  he  is  equally 
weU-known  in  Dublin  and  in  Clare,  his  provincial  is  distinct  from  hi^  metropo- 
litan reputation.    In  Dublin  he  Qiay  be  seen  at  half-past  four  o'dock,  stroll- 
ing, wiui  a  lounge  of  easy  importance,  towards  Kildare-street  Club-house,  and 
drased  in  exact  imitation  oi  the  King ;  to  whose  royal  whiskers  the  Major  s 
^e  conddered  to  bear  a  profusdy  powdered,  and  highly  frizzed  affinity.    Not 
contented  with  this  single  point  of  resemblance,  he  has,  by  the  entertain- 
ment of  "  a  score  or  two  of  tdlors,"  and  the  profound  study  of  the  resal 
fashions,  achieved  a  complete  look  of  Majesty;   and  by  the  turn  of  his 
ooat,  the  dilation  of  his  chest,  and  an  aspect  of  egregious  dignity,  succeeded 
in  producing  in  his  person  a  very  fine  effigy  of  his  sovereign.    With  respect 
to  his  moral  qualities,  he  belongs  to  the  good  old  school  of  Irish  gentlemen; 
and  from  the  facility  of  his  manners,  and  his  graceful  mode  of  arbitrating 
a  difference,  has  acquired  a  very  eminent  chan^ter  as  ''  a  friend.'^    No  man 
is  better  versed  in  the  strategics  of  Irish  honour.    He  chooses  the  ground 
with  an  0'Trig|;er  eye,  and  by  a  ^ance  over  <'  the  fifteen  acres,"  is  able  to 
select,  with  an  instantaneous  accuracy,  the  finest  podtion  for  the  settlement 
of  a  quarrel.    In  his  odculation  of  distances,  he  displays  a  peculiarly  sdenti- 
fie  genius;  and,  whether  it  be  expedient  to  bring  down  your  antagonist  at  a 
lon^  shot,  or  at  a  more  embarrassing  interval  of  feet,  you  may  be  sure  of  the 
Major's  loading  to  a  grain.    In  the  county  of  Clare,  he  does  not  merely  en- 
act the  part  of  a  sovereign.    He  is  the  chief  of  the  dan  of  the  M'Namaras, 
and  after  rehearsing  the  loyal  character  at  Kildare-etreet,  the  moment  he 
arrives  on  the  coast  of  Clare,  and  vidts  the  oyster-beds  at  Pooldoody,  becomes 
''every  inch  a  king."    He  possesses  great  influence  with  the  people,  which  is 
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founded  upon  far  better  grounds  than  their  hereditary  reverence  for  the  Mi- 
lesian nobuity  of  Ireland.    He  is  a  most  excellent  maffistrate.    If  a  gentle- 
man should  endeavour^io  crush  a  poor  peasant,  Major  M'Namara  is  ready  to 
protect  him,  not  only  with  the  powers  of  his  office,  bat  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 
This  creditable  soliatude  for  tbe  rights  and  the  interests  of  the  lower  ordi^s 
had  rendered  him  most  deservedly  popular ;  and  in  naming  him  as  their  r&- 
presentative,  the  Association  could  not  have  made  a  more  judidons  Ghoice. 
He  was  publicly  called  upon  to  stand.    Some  days  elapsed  and  no  answer  was 
returned  by  the  Major.    The  public  mind  was  ttirown  into  suspense,  and  va- 
rious coniectures  went  abroad  as  to  the  cause  of  this  sinffular  omission.    Borne 
alleged  that  he  was  gpone  to  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Clare,  where  tbe  pro- 
cee£ng8of  the  Association  had  not  reached  him ;  whUe  others  suggested  that 
he  was  only  waiting  until  the  clergy  of  the  county  should  declare  themselves 
more  unequivocally  favourable  to  him.    The  latter,  it  was  said,  had  evinced 
much  apathy ;  and  it  was  rumoured  that  Dean  OShaughnessy,  who  is  a  d^ 
tant  relative  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  had  intimated  a  determination  not  to  sup- 
port any  anti-ministerial  candidate.    The  Major's  silence,  and  the  doubts 
which  were  entertained  with  regard  to  the  allegiance  of  the  priests,  created 
a  sort  of  panic  at  the  Association.  A  meeting  was  called,  and  various  opinions 
were  delivered  as  to  the  propriety  of  en^;aging  m  a  contest,  the  issue  of  whidi  was 
considered  exceedingly  doubtful,  and  in  wluch,  failure  would  be  attended  with 
sudidisastrottsconsequenoes.  Mr.CyConnelhilkiselfdidBOtappearexoeediDg^y 
sanguine ;  and  Mr.  Puroell  (XGorman,  a  native  of  Clare,  and  who  had  a  mi- 
nute knowledge  of  the  feelings  of  the  people,  expressed  apprehensicms. 
There  were,  however,  two  gentlemen,  (Mr.  O*6orman  Mahon  and  Mr. 
Steele,)  who  strongly  insisted  that  the  people  might  be  roused,  and  that  the 
m-tests  were  not  as  lukewarm  as  was  imagined.    Upon  the  zeal  of  Dean 
O'Shaughneasy,  however,  a  good  deal  of  question  was  uirown.    By  a  singular 
coincidence,  just  as  his  name  was  uttered,  a  gentleman  entered,  who,  bat  for 
the  peculiar  locality,  might  have  been  readuy  mistaken  for  a  clergyman  of 
the  Established  Church.     Between  the  priesthood  ci  the  two  religions  there 
are,  in  aspect  and  demeanour,  as  well  as  in  creed  and  discipline,  sevoral 
points  of  affinity,  and  the  distract  saterdotal  character  is  readily  perceptible 
in  both.    The  parson,  however,  in  bis  attitude  and  attire,  presents  the  evi- 
dences of  superiority,  and  carries  the  mannerism  of  ascendency  upon  him. 
'  A  broad-brinmied  hat,  composed  of  the  smoothest  and  Uackest  matmal,  and 
•drawn  by  two  silken  threads  into  a  fire-diovel  configuration,  a  fdiritoiis 
adaptation  of  his  jerkin  to  the  symmetries  of  his  chest  and  shoulder,  stock- 
ings of  glossy  silk,  which  displayed  the  happy  proportions  of  a  finely  swelling 
leg,  a  ruddy  cheek,  and  a  bright  authoritative  eye,  suggested,  at  first  view, 
that  the  gentleman  who  had  entered  the  room  while  ti^e  morits  of  Dean 
0*Shanghnes8y  were  under  discussion,  must  be  a  minister  of  the  prosperous 
Christianity  of  the  Established  Church.  It  was,  however,  no  other  than  Dean 
CShaughnessy  himself.    He  was  received  with  a  burst  of  applause,  wkidi  in- 
dicated that,  whatever  surmises  with  respect  to  his  fiddity  had  previously 
gone  out,  his  appearance  before  that  tribunal  (for  it  is  one)  was  consi- 
dered by  the  assembly  as  a  proof  of  his  devotion  to  the  public  interest.    The 
Dean,  however,  made  a  very  sdiolastic  sort  of  oration,  the  gist  of  which  it 
was  by  no  means  easy  to  arrive  at.    He  denied  that  he  had  enlisted  himeelf 
under  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  banners,  but  at  the  same  time  stndiouify  avoided  giv- 
ing any  sort  of  pledge.    He  did  not  state  distinctly  what  his  opinkn  was 
wmi  respect  to  the  cooperation  of  the  priests  with  the  Association;  and 
when  he  was  pressed,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  withhold  his  sentiments 
on  the  subject.    The  Association  were  not,  however,  dismayed;  and  it  hav- 
ing been  conjectured  that  the  chief  reason  for  Major  M'Namara  having  omit-* 
ted  to  return  an  answer  was  connected  with  pecuniary  oondderaiions,  it  waa 
decided  that  so  large  a  som  as  five  thousand  pounds  of  the  Catholic  rent 
should  be  allocated  to  the  expenses  of  his  Section.    Mr.  O'Ciorman  Mahon 
and  Mr.  Steele  were  directed  to  proceed  at  once  to  Clare,  in  order  iStoA 
they  might  have  a- personal  interview  with  him ;  and  they  immediately  set  off. 
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After  an  alisence  of  two  days,  Mr.  O'Gorman  Mahon  reiuraed,  hanng  left 
his  ooUefigue  behind  in  order  to  arouse  the  people ;  and  he  at  length  con- 
veyed oertain  inteiliffenoe  with  respeet  to  the  Major's  determination.  The  oh- 
ligwons  nnder  whieh  his  family  lay  to  Mr.  Fitsgerald  were  such,  that  he  was 
hound  in  honour  not  to  oppose  him.  This  information  produced  a  feeling  of 
deep  disappointment  among  the  Catholic  body,  while  the  Protestant  party 
ezaited  in  his  apparent  desertion  of  the  cause,  and  boasted  that  no  gentleman 
of  the  county  would  stoop  so  low  as  to  accept  of  the  patronage  of  the  Associ- 
ation. In  this  emeigen^y  and  when  it  was  universally  re^urded  as  an  ut- 
terly hopeless  attempt  to  oppose  the  Cabinet  Minister,  the  puUic  were  asto- 
nished by  an  addrM  from  Mr.  0*Connel  to  the  freeholders  of  Clare,  in 
which  he  oifered  himself  as  a  candidate,  and  solicited  their  support. 

Nothing  but  his  subsequent  success  could  exceed  the  sensation  which  was 
produced  by  this  address,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  field  in  which 
so  remarkable  a  contest  was  to  be  waged.  The  two  candidates  entered  the 
lists  with  ngnal  advantages  upon  both  sides.  Mr.  O'Connel  had  an  unpanil- 
'  leled  popularity,  which  the  services  of  thirty  years  had  secured  to  him.  Up- 
on the  other  hand,  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald  presented  a  combination  of  fiivonr- 
ahXe  eircumstances,  which  rendered  the  issue  exceedingly  difficult  to  calculate. 
His  father  had  held  the  office  of  Prime  Seigeant  at  the  Irish  Bar;  and,  al- 
thoujgh  indebted  to  the  Government  for  his  promotion,  had  the  virtuous  in* 
trepidit^  to  vote  against  the  Union.  This  example  of  independence  had  ren- 
dei«d  him  a  great  favourite  with  the  people.  From  the  moment  that  his  son 
had  obtained  access  to  power^  he  had  employed  his  extensive  influence  in  do- 
ing acts  of  kindnesH  to  the  gentry  of  the  County  of  Clsre.  He  had  inun- 
dated it  with  the  overflowings  of  ministerial  bounty.  The  eldest  sons  of  the 
poorer  gentlemen,  and  the  younger  branches  of  the  aristoeracv,  had  been 
provided  for  through  his  means;  and  in  the  army,  the  navy,  toe  treasury, 
the  Four  Courts,  and  the  Custom-House,  the  proofs  of  his  political 
friendship  were  everywhere  to  be  found.  Independently  of  any  act  of  his 
which  could  be  referred  to  his  oersonal  interest,  and  his  anxiety  to  keep  up  his 
influence  in  the  countv,  Mr.  Fita^perald,  who  is  a  man  of  a  very  amiable  dia- 
poeition,  had  conferred  many  services  upon  his  Clare  acquaintances.  Nor  was 
It  to  Protestants  that  these  manifiBstations  of  favour  were  confined.  He  had 
laid  not  only  the  Catholic  proprietors,  but  the  Catholic  priesthood,  under  ob- 
litfmtion.  The  Bidiop  of  the  diocese  himself,  (a  respectable  old  gentleman 
who  drives  about  in  a  gig  with  a  mitre  upon  it,)  is  supposed  not  to  have  es- 
caped from  his  bounties ;  and  it  is  more  than  insinuatea  that  some  droppings 
of  mhiisterial  manna  had  fallen  upon  him.  The  coosequenoe  of  this  system- 
atiaed  and  uniform  plan  of  beoemction  is  obvious.  The  sense  of  obligation 
was  heightened  by  the  manners  of  this  extMisive  distributor  of  the  favoun 
of  the  Crown,  and  converted  the  ordinary  feeling  of  thankfulness  into  one 
cf  personal  regard.  To  this  array  of  very  favourable  circumstances,  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  brought  the  additional  influence  which  arose  from  his  recent  pro- 
motion to  the  CM>inet ;  which,  to  those  who  had  former  benefits  to  return,  af- 
forded an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  that  kind  of  prospective  gratitude 
which  has  been  described  to  consist  of  a  lively  sense  of  services  to  come. 
These  were  the  comparative  advantaffes  with  which  the  ministerial  and  the 
popular  ^indidate  engaged  in  this  ee&brated  contest ;  and  Ireland  stood  by 
to  witness  the  encounter. 

Mr.  O'Connel  did  not  immediately  set  off  from  Dublin,  but  before  his  de- 
partive  several  gentlemen  were  despatched  from  the  Association  in  order  to 
eneite  the  minds  of  tiie  people,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  him.  The  most 
active  and  useful  of  the  persons  who  were  employed  upon  this  occasion, 
were  the  two  gentlemen  to  whom  I  have  already  referred,  Mr.  Steele 
end  Mr.  O'Gorman.  They  are  both  deserving  of  special  commendationr. 
l^e  former  is  a  Protestant  of  a  respectable  fortune  in  the  county  of  Clare, 
and  who  has  idl  his  life  been  devoted  to  the  assertion  of  libeiml  principles. 
In  Trinity  College,  he  was  amongst  the  foremost  of  the  advooates  of  etpan- 
dpstion,  and  at  that  eariy  period  became  the  intimate  aesodale  of  many 
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Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  who  have  since  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
proceedings  of  their  body.  Being  a  man  of  independent  circumstances^  Mc. 
Steele  did  not  devote  himself  to  any  profession,  and  having  a  zealous  and  ao^ 
tive  raind>  he  looked  round  for  occupation.  The  Spanish  war  afforded  him  a 
field  for  the  display  of  that  generous  enthusiasm  by  which  he  is  distinguished. 
He  joined  the  patriot  army,  and  fought  with  a  desperate  valour  upon  the 
batteries  of  the  Trocadero.  It  was  only  whep  Cadiz  had  surrendered,  and 
the  cause  of  Spain  became  utterly  hopeless,  that  Mr.  Steele  relinquished  this 
nobie  undertaking.  He  returned  to  England,  surrounded  by  eziieB  from  the 
unfortunate  country  for  the  liberation  of  which  he  had  repeatedly  exposed  his 
life.  It  was  impossible  for  a  man  of  so  much  energy  of  character  to  remain  in 
torpor;  and  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  faithful  to  the  principles  by  which  he  had 
been  uniformly  swayed,  he  joined  the  Catholic  Association.  There  he  deli- 
vered several  powerful  and  enthusiastic  declamations  in  favour  of  religious 
liberty.  Such  a  man,  however,  was  fitted  for  action  as  well  as  for  harangue ; 
and  the  moment  the  contest  in  Clara  began,  he  throw  himself  into  the  com- 
bat with  the  same  alacrity  with  which  he  had  rushed  upon  the  Fronch  bayo- 
nets at  Cadiz.  He  was  serviceable  in  various  ways.  He  opened  the  political 
campaiprn  bv  intimating  his  readiness  to  fight  any  landlord  who  should  con- 
ceive himself  to  be  aggrieved  by  an  interference  with  his  tenants.  This  was  a 
very  impressive  exordium.  He  then  proceeded  to  canvass  for  votes ;  and, 
-assisted  by  his  intimate  friend  Mr.  O'Gorman  Mahon,  travelled  through  the 
country,  and,  both  by  dav  and  night,  addressed  the  people  from  the  altars  round 
which  they  were  assembled  to  hear  him.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  to  him, 
and  to  his  intrepid  and  indefatigable  confederate,  the  success  oi  Mr.  O'Con- 
nel  is  greatly  to  be  ascribed.  Mr.  O'Gorman  Mahon  is  introduced  into  this 
article  as  one  amongst  many  fij^res.  He  would  deserve  to  stand  apart  in  a 
portrait.  Nature  has  been  peculiarly  favourable  to  him.  He  has  a  very  striking 
physiognomy,  of  the  Corsair  character,  which  the  Protestant  Gulnares,  and 
the  Catholic  Medoras,  find  it  equally  difficult  to  resist.  His  figure  is  tall, 
and  he  is  peculiarly  free  and  degage  in  all  his  attitudes  and  movements, 
in  any  other  his  attire  would  appear  singularly  fantastical.  His  man- 
ners are  exceedingly  fr-ank  and  natural,  and  have  a  character  of  kindli- 
ness as  weU  as  of  self-reliance  imprinted  upon  them.  He  is  wholly  fr«e 
from  embarrassment  and  mawMise  konte,  and  carries  a  well-founded  con- 
sciousness of  his  personal  merit;  which  is,  however,  so  well  united  with 
nrbanity,  that  it  is  not  in  the  slightest  d^^e  offensive.  His  talents  as  a 
popular  speaker  are  considerable.  He  derives  from  external  qualifications 
an  influence  over  the  multitude,  which  men  of  diminutive  stature  are  some- 
what slow  of  obtaining.  A  little  man  is  at  first  view  regarded  by  the  great 
body  of  spectators  with  disrelish ;  and  it  is  only  by  force  of  phrase,  and  by 
the  charm  of  speech,  that  he  can  at  length  succeed  in  inducing  his  auditors 
to  overlook  any  infelicity  of  configuration;  but  when  0*Gorman  Mahon 
-throws  himself  out  before  the  peoj^e,  and,  touching  his  whiskers  with  one 
hand,  brandishes  the  other,  an  enthusiasm  is  at  once  produced,  to  which  tiie 
fair  portion  of  the  spectators  lend  their  tender  contribution.  Such  a  man 
.was  exactly  adapted  to  the  excitement  of  the  people  of  Clare ;  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that,  by  his  indefatigable  exertions,  nis  unremitting  activity, 
and  his  devoted  zeal,  he  most  materially  assisted  in  tiie  election  of  Mr. 
O'Connel.  While  Mr.  Steele  and  Mr.  O'Gforman  Mahon  harangued  the  peo- 
ple in  one  district,  Mr.  Lawless,  who  was  also  despatched  upon  a  similar 
mission,  applied  his  faculties  of  excitation  in  another.  This  gentleman  has 
obtained  deserved  celebrity  by  his  being  almost  the  only  inmvidual  among 
the  Irish  deputies  who  remonstrated  against  the  sacrifice  of  tiie  rights  of  the 
forty«shilling  freeholders.  Ever  since  that  period  he  has  been  eminently 
.popular ;  and  although  he  may  occasionally,  by  ebullitions  of  ill-r^ulated 
nut  generous  enthusiasm,  create  a  little  merriment  amongst  those  whoee 
minds  sre  not  as  susceptible  of  patriotic  and  disinterested  emotion  as  his  own, 
yet  the  conviction  wluch  is  entertained  of  his  honesty  of  purpose,  confers 
upon  him  a  considerable  influence.    '^  Honest  Jack  Lawless  '  is  the  designa 
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tion  by  which  he  has  been  known  since  the  "  wings"  were  in  discussion,  tie- 
has  many  distinguished  <ju&lifications  as  a  public  speaker.  His  voice  is  deep, 
round,  and  mellow,  and  is  diversified  by  a  mat  variety  of  rich  and  harmo- 
nious intonation.  His  action  is  exceedin^v  graceful  and  appropriate:  he 
has  a  good  figure,  which,  by  a  purposed  swell  and  dilation  of  the  shoulders, 
and  an  elaborate  erectness,  he  turns  to  good  account ;  and  by  dint  of  an  easy 
finency  of  good  diction,  a  solemn  visage,  an  aquiline  nose  of  no  vulgar  di- 
mension, eyes  glaring  underneath  a  shaggy  brow  with  a  certain  fierceness  of 
emotion,  a  quiz2Jng-g^ass,  which  is  gracefully  dandled  in  any  pauses  of 
thoup:fat  or  susnensions  of  utteninee,  and,  above  all,  by  a  certain  attitude  of 
dignity,  which  ne  assumes  in  the  crisis  of  eloquence,  accompanied  with  a 
flinging  back  of  his  coat,  which  sets  his  periods  btoutifuUy  off,  **  Honest 
Jack"  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular  and  efficient  speakers  at  the 
Association.  Shortly  after  Mr.  Lawless  nad  been  despatchea,  a  great  rein- 
fi^roement  to  the  oratorical*  corps  was  sent  down  in  tne  person  of  the  cele- 
brated Father  Maguire,  or,  as  he  is  habitually  designatea,  '*  Father  Tom.". 
This  gentleman  had  been  for  some  time  a  parish  priest  in  the  county  of 
Leitrmi.  He  lived  in  a  remote  parish,  where  nis  talents  were  unappreciated. 
Some  accident  brought  Mr.  Pope,  the  itinerant  oontrovermalist,  into  contact' 
with  him.  A  challenge  to  defend  the  doctrines  of  his  religion  was  tendered 
by  the  wandering  disputant  to  the  priest,  and  the  latter  at  once  accepted  it. 
Maguire  had  given  no  previous  proof  of  his  abilities,  and  the  Catholic  body 
regretted  the  encounter.  The  parties  met  in  this  strange  duel  of  theology. 
The  interest  created  by  their  encounter  was  prodigious.  Not  only  the  room 
where  their  debates  were  carried  on  was  crowded,  but  the  whole  or  Sackville-* 
street,  where  it  was  situated,  was  thronged  with  population.  Pope  brought 
to  the  combat  great  fluency,  and  a  powerful  defamation.  Maguire  was  a 
master  of  scholastic  logic.  After  several  days  of  controversy.  Pope  was 
overthrown,  and  "  Father  Tom,"  as  the  chan^pion  of  orthodoxy,  became  the 
object  of  popular  adoration.  A  base  conspiracy  was  got  up  to  destroy  his 
moral  character,  and  by  its  failure  raised  him  in  the  affection  of  the  mul- 
titude. He  had  been  under  great  obligations  to  Mr.  O'Connel,  for  his  exer- 
tions upon  his  trial;  and  from  a  just  sentiment  of  gratitude,  he  tendered' hi» 
services  in  Clare.  His  name  alone  was  of  great  vidue ;  and  when  his  coming 
was  announced,  the  people  everywhere  ruwed  forward  to  hail  the  great  vin- 
dicator of  the  national  religion.  He  threw  fresh  ingredients  into  the  cd- 
dron,  and  contributed  to  impart  to  the  contest  that  strong  religious  character 
which  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Association,  but  of  the  Government,  that 
every  contest  of  the  kind  must  assume.  ''  Father  Tom"  was  employed  upon 
a  remarkable  exploit.  Mr.  Augustine  Butler,  the  lineal  descendant  of  the 
famous  Sir  Toby  Butler,  is  a  proprietor  in  Clare ;  he  is  a  liberal  Protestant, 
but  supported  Mr.  Vesey  FitatgenAd.  ''  Father  Tom"  proceeded  from  the' 
town  of  Ennis  to  the  county  chapel  where  Mr.  Butler's  freeholders  were 
assembled,  in  order  to  address  them ;  and  Mr.  Butler,  with  an  intrepidity 
which  did  him  credit,  went  forward  to  meet  him.  It  was  a  sin^lar  encoun«> 
ter  in  the  house  of  God.  The  Protestant  landlord  called  upon  his  freeholders 
not  to  desert  him.  "  Father  Tom"  rose  to  address  them  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
0*Connel.  He  is  not  greatly  gifted  with  a  command  of  decorated  phraseo- 
logy ;  but  he  is  master  of  vigorous  language,  and  has  a  power  of  strong  and 
simple  reasoning,  which  is  equally  inteU^ble  to  all  classes.  He  employs 
the  syllogism  of  the  schools  as  his  chief  weapon  in  argument ;  but  uses  it 
with  such  dexterity,  that  his  auditors  of  the  humblest  class  can  foUow  him 
without  being  aware  of  the  tedinical  expedient  of  logic  by  which  he  masters 
the  understanding.  His  manner  is  peculiar :  it  is  not  flowery,  nor  dedama^ 
tory,  but  is  short,  somewhat  abrupt,  and,  to  use  the  French  phrase,  is 
"  tranchant."  His  countenance  is  adapted  to  his  mind,  and  is  expressive  of 
the  reasoning  and  controversial  faculties.  A  quick  blue  eye,  a  nose  slightly 
turned  up,  and  formed  for  the  tossing  off  of  an  argument,  a  strong  brow,  a 
complexion  of  mountain  ruddiness,  and  thick  lips,  which  are  better  formed 
for  rude  disdain  than  for  iiolished  sarcasm,  are  his  characteristics.    He  as- 
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saikd  Mr.  BuUer  with  all  his  powen,  and  overthrew  him.  The  tapio  to 
which  he  addreaaed  himaelf  ,  was  one  which  was  xiot  only  calculated  to  move 
the  tenants  of  Mr.  Butler,  hut  to  stir  Mr.  Butler  himself.  He  appealed  to 
the  memory  of  his  celebrated  Catholic  ancestor,  of  which  Mr.  Butler  le 
justly  proud.  He  stated,  that  what  Sir  Toby  Butler  had  been,  Mr.  O'Conoel 
was;  and  he  adjured  him  not  to  stand  up  in  opposition  to  an  individual, 
whom  he  was  bound  to  sustain  by  a  sort  of  nereditary  obligation.  Hia  appeal 
carried  the  freeholders  away,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  votes  were  secured 
to  Mr.  O'ConneL  Mr.  Maguire  was  seconded  in  this  achievement  by  Mr. 
Bominidc  Ron^ne,  a  barrister  of  the  Association,  of'  considerable  talenls^ 
and  who  not  <mly  speaks  the  fingUsh  language  with  ekauenoe,  but  is  master 
of  the  Irish  tongue ;  and,  throwing  an  educated  mini  into  the  powerful 
idiom  of  the  country,  wrought  with  uncommon  power  upon  the  passione  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  Shell  was  employed  as  counsel  for  Mr.  O'Connel  before  the  ■SBOiar  ; 
but  proceeded  to  the  county  of  dare  the  day  before  the  election  commenced. 
On  his  arrival,  he  understood  that  an  exertion  was  required  in  the  pariah  of 
Ckvrofin,  which  is  situate  upon  the  estate  of  &  Edward  O'Brien,  who  had 
given  all  his  interest  to  Mr.  Vesey  Fit%erald.  Sir  Edward  is  the  most  opo- 
bnt  resident  landlord  in  the  county,  ux  the  parish  of  Corofin  he  had  no  Ma 
than  three  hundred  votes;  and  it  was  supposed  that  his  freeholders  would  | 
with  him.  Mr.  ^eil  determined  to  aasaif  him  in  the  citadel  of  his  i 
and  proceeded  upon  the  Sunday  before  the  poll  commenced  to  the  chand  of 
Corofin.  Sir  Edward  O'Brien  having  learned  that  this  agitator  intendea  this 
trespass  upon  his  authority,  resolved  to  anticipate  him,  and  set  off  in  hia 
splendid  equipage,  drawn  oy  four  horses,  to  the  mountains  in  which  Corofia 
ia  situated.  The  whole  population  came  down  from  their  residences  in  the 
rocks,  which  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Ennis,  and  advanced  in  large 
bands,  waving  green  boughs,  and  preceded  by  fifes  and  pipers,  upon  the  road. 
Their  landlord  was  met  by  them  on  his  way.  They  passed  him  by  in  silence, 
while  they  hailed  the  demagogue  with  shouts,  and  attended  him  in  triumph 
to  the  chapel.  Sir  Edward  O'Brien  lost  his  resolution  at  this  spectacle ;  and 
feeling  that  he  could  have  no  influence  in  such  a  state  of  excitation,  instead 
of  going  to  the  house  of  Catholic  worship,  proceeded  to  the  church  of  Corofin^ 
He  left  his  carriage-exactly  opposite  the  doors  of  the  chapel,  which  is  imme- 
diately contiguous,  and  thus  reminded  the  people  of  his  Froteatantiamj  bv  a 
circumstance  of  which,  of  course,  advantage  was  instantaneously  taken-  Mr. 
Sheil  arrived  with  a  vast  multitude  of  attendants  at  the  chapel,  which  waa 
crowded  with  people,  who  had  flocked  from  all  quarters ;— there  a  singular 
scene  took  place.  Father  Murphy,  the  parish  priest,  came  to  the  entianca 
of  the  chapel  dressed  in  hia  surpbce.  As  he  came  forth,  the  multitude  ieli 
back  at  his  command,  and  arranged  themselves  on  either  side,  so  as  to  form  n 
lane  for  the  reception  of  the  agitator.  Deep  silence  was  imposed  upon  the 
people  by  the  pnest,  who  had  a  voice  like  subterraneous  thunder,  and  ap- 
peared to  hold  them  in  absolute  dominion.  When  Mr.  Sheil  had  reached 
the  threshold  of  the  chapel.  Father  Murphy  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and 
welcomed  him  to  the  performance  of  the  good  work.  The  figure  and  attitude 
of  the  priest  were  remarkable.  My  Engmh  reader  draws  hia  ordinary  noUoa 
of  a  Catholic  clergyman  from  the  caricatures  which  are  contained  in  novels, 
or  represented  in  tarces  upon  the  stage ;  but  the  Irish  priest,  who  has  lately 
become  a  politician  and  a  scholar,  has  not  a  touch  of  foigardism  about  him; 
and  an  artist  would  have  found  in  Father  Murphy  rather  a  study  for  the  en- 
thusiastic Macbriar,  who  is  so  powerfully  delineated  in  "  Old  Mortality," 
than  a  realization  of  the  familiar  notions  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  As  he  stood  surrounded  by  a  dense  multitude,  whom  he  had 
hushed  into  profound  silence,  he  presented  a  most  imposing  object.  His 
form  is  tall,  slender,  and  emaciated ;  but  was  enveloped  in  his  long  robes, 
that  gave  him  a  peculiarly  sacerdotal  aspect.  The  hand  which  he  s&etched 
forth  was  ample,  but  worn  to  a  skinny  meagritude  and  pallor.  His  face  waa 
long,  sunken,  and  cadaverous,  but  was  illuminated  by  eyes  biasing  with  all 
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the 'fire  of  genius,  the  enthusiasm  of  reUgion^  and  the  devotedness  of  patridt- 
iim.  His  lank  black  hair  fell  down  his  temples^  and  eyebrows  of  the  saine* 
oolonr  stretched  in  thick  straight  lines  along  a  lofty  forehead,  and  threw 
over  the  whole  countenance  a  deep  shadow.  The  sun  was  Hhinlng  with 
brilliancy,  and  rendered  his  figure,  attired  as  it  was  in  white  garments^ 
more  conspicuous.  The  scenery  about  him  was  in  harmony ;— it  was  wild 
and  desolate,  and  crags,  with  scarce  a  blade  of  verdure  shooting  through 
their  crevices,  rose  everywhere  around  him.  The  interior  of  the  chapel, 
at  the  entrance  of  which  ne  stood,  was  visible.  It  was  a  large  pile  of  build- 
ings consisting  of  bare  walls,  rudely  thrown  up,  with  a  floor  of  day,  and  at 
the  extremity  stood  an  altar  made  of  a  few  boards  clumsily  nut  together. 

It  was  on  the  threshold  of  this  mountain  temple  that  tne  envoy  of  the 
Association  was  hailed  with  a  solemn  greeting.  The  priest  proceeded  to  the 
altar,  and  commanded  the  people  to  abstain,  during  the  divine  ceremony, 
from  all  political  thinking  or  occupation.  He  recited  the  mass  with  great 
fervency  and  simplidtv  of  manner,  and  with  all  the  evidences  of  unaffected 
pietjr.  However  familiar  firom  daily  repetition  with  the  ritual,  he  pronounced 
it  with  a  just  emphasis,  and  went  through  the  various  forms  which  are  inci- 
dental to  it  with  singular  propriety  and  graces  The  people  were  deeply  at- 
tentive, and  it  was  observable  that  most  of  them  could  read ;  for  they  had 
pmyer-books  in  their  hands,  which  they  read  with  a  Quiet  devotion.  Mass 
beiDg  finished.  Father  Murphy  threw  his  vestments  off,  and  without  laying 
down  the  priest,  assumed  ^e  politician.  He  addressed  the  people  in  Irish, 
and  called  upon  them  to  vote  for  CConnel  in  the  name  of  their  country  and 
of  their  religion. 

It  was  a  most  extraordinary  and  powerful  display  of  the  externals  of  elo- 
quence ;  and  as  far  as  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  language  could  form 
an  estimate  of  the  matter  by  the  effects  produced  upon  the  auditory,  it  must 
have  been  pregnant  with  genuine  oratory.  It  will  oe  supposed  that  this  sin- 
gular jmest  addressed  his  parishioners  in  tones  and  gestures  as  ifude  as  the 
wild  dialect  to  which  he  was  giving  utterance.^  His  action  and  attitudes  were 
as  graceful  as  an  accomplidied  actor  could  use  in  delivering  the  speech  of 
Antony,  and  his  intonations  were  soft,  pathetic,  denunciatory,  and  conjur- 
ing, accordingly  as  his  theme  varied,  and  as  he  had  recourse  to  different  ex- 
pedients to  influence  the  people.  The  general  character  of  this  stramge 
naranffue  was  impassioned  and  solemr,  but  he  occasionally  had  recourse  to 
ridicnie,  and  his  countenance  at  once  adapted  itself  with  a  happy  readiness 
to  derision.  The  finest  spirit  of  sarcasm  gleamed  over  his  features,  and 
shouts  of  laughter  attended  his  description  of  a  miserable  Catholic  who  should 
Move  recreant  to  the  great  cause,  by  maldng  a  sacrifice  of  his  country  to  his 
landlord.  The  close  of  his  speech  was  peculiarly  effective.  He  bec^e  in- 
flamed hj  the  power  of  his  emotions,  and  while  he  raised  himself  into  the  lof- 
tiest attitude  to  which  he  could  ascend,  he  laid  one  hand  on  the  altar,  and 
shook*  the  other  in  the  spirit  of  almost  prophetic  admonition,  and  as  his  eyes 
biased  and  seemed  to  start  from  his  forehead,  thick  drops  fell  down  his 
hkoe,  and  his  voice  rolled  through  lips  Hvid  with  passion  and  covered  wkh 
foam.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  such  an  appeal  was  irresistible. 
The  multitude  burst  into  shouts  of  acclamation,  and  would  have  been  ready 
to  mount  a  battery  roaring  with  cannon  at  his  command.  Two  days  after 
the  results  were  felt  at  the  hustings ;  and  while  Sir  Edward  O'Brien  stood 
a^ast.  Father  Murphy  marched  into  Ennis  at  the  head  of  his  tenantry,  and 
polled  them  to  a  man  in  favour  of  Daniel  O'Connel.    But  I  am  anticipating. 

The  Uotion  which  had  gone  abroad  in  Dublin  that  the  priests  were  luke- 
wann,  was  utterly  unfounded.  With  the  exception  of  Dean  O'Shaughnessy, 
who  is  a  relative  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald  (and  for  whom  there  is  perhaps  much  ex- 
cuse), and  a  Father  Coffey,  who  has  since  been  deserted  bv  his  congregation, 
and  is  paid  his  dues  in  bad  halfpence,  there  was  scarcely  a  clergyman  in 
the  county  who  did  not  use  his  utmost  influence  over  the  peasantry.  On 
the  day  on  which  Mr.  O'Connel  arrived,  you  met  a  priest  m  every  street, 
vrho  assured  you  that  the  battle  should  be  won,  and  pledged  himself  that 
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^'  the  man  of  the  ijeople  "  ahoold  be  returned.  "  The  man  of  the  people  " 
arrived  in  the  midst  of  the  loudest  acdamationfl.  Near  thirty  tnousand 
people  were  crowded  into  the  streets  of  Ennis,  and  were  unceasing  in  their 
shouts.  Banners  were  suspended  from  every  window,  and  woteen  of  great 
beauty  were  everywhere  seen  waving  handkerdiiefs  with  the  figure  of  the 
patriot  stamped  upon  them.  Processions  of  freeholders,  with  ik&r  parish 
priests  at  their  head,  were  marching  like  troops  to  different  quarters  of  the 
city ;  and  it  was  remarkable  that  not  a  single  individual  was  intoxicated. 
The  most  perfect  order  and  regularity  prevailed ;  and  the  laige  bodies  of 
police  which  had  been  collected  in  the  town  stood  without  occupirtion.  These 
were  evidences  of  organization,  from  which  it  was  easy  to  form  a  conjecture 
as  to  the  result. 

The  election  opened,  and  the  court-house  in  which  the  Sheriff  read  the 
writ  presented  a  very  new  and  striking  scene.  On  the  left  hand  of  the  She- 
riff stood  a  Cabinet-minister,  attended  by  the  whole  body  of  the  aristocrat 
of  the  county  of  Clare.  Their  appearance  indicated  at  once  their  superior 
rank  and  their  profound  mortification.  An  ezpreasion  of  bitterness  and  of 
wounded  pride  was  stamped  in  various  modifications  of  resentment  %ifon 
their  countenances;  while  others,  who  were  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
and  who  were  small  Protestant  proprietors,  affected  to  look  big  and  import- 
ant, and  swelled  themselves  into  gentry  upon  the  credit  of  voting  for  the 
minister.  On  the  right  hand  of  the  Sheriff  stood  Mr.  O'Connel,  with 
scarcely  a  single  gentleman  by  his  side ;  for  most  even  of  the  Catholic  pro- 
prietors had  abandoned  him,  and  joined  the  ministerial  candidate.  But  tiie 
Dody  of  the  court  presented  the  power  of  Mr.  O'Connel  in  a  mass  of  deter- 
mined peasants,  amongst  whom  black  coats  and  sacerdotal  visages  were 
seen  felicitously  intermixed,  outside  the  balustrade  of  the  gallery  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  Sheriff.  Before  the  business  began,  a  gentleman  was  observed 
on  whom  every  eye  was  turned.  He  had  indeed  chosen  a  most  singular  po* 
sition ;  for  instead  of  sitting  like  the  other  auditors  on  the  seats  in  ^e  gal- 
lery, he  leaped  over  it,  and,  suspending  himself  above  the  crowd,  affonied 
what  was  an  object  of  wonder  to  the  great  body  of  the  spectators,  and  of  ia- 
dignation  to  the  High-Sheriff.  The  attire  of  the  individual  who  was  thai 
perched  An  this  dangerous  position  was  sufiidently  strange.  He  had  a  coat 
of  Irish  tabinet,  with  glossy  trowsers  of  the  same  national  material ;  he  wore 
no  waistcoat ;  a  blue  shirt  lined  with  streaks  of  white  was  open  at  his  neck, 
in  which  the  strength  of  Hercules  and  the  symmetry  of  Antinous  were  com- 
bined ;  a  broad  green  sash,  with  a  medal  of  '*  the  order  of  Liberators "  at 
the  end  of  it,hung  conspicuously  over  his  breast ;  and  a  profusion  of  black  corla, 
curiously  festooned  about  his  temple^  shadowed  a  very  handsome  and  expres- 
sive countenance,  a  great  part  of  which  was  occupied  bv  whiskers  of  a  bushy 
amplitude.  "  Who,  Sir,  are  you?"  exclaimed  the  Hign-Sheriff,  in  a  tone  of 
imperious  melancholy,  which  he  had  acquired  at  Canton,  where  he  had  long 
resided  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  But  I.  must  pause  here, 
and  even  at  the  hazard  of  breaking  the  regular  thread  of  the  narration — I 
caiyiot  resist  the  temptation  of  describing  the  High-Sheriff.  When  he  stood 
up  with  his  wand  of  office  in  his  hand,  the  contrast  between  him  and  the 
aerial  gentleman  whom  he  was  addressing  was  to  the  highest  degree  ludi. 
crous.  Of  the  latter  some  conception  has  already  been  given.  He  looked  a 
chivalrous  dandy,  who,  under  the  most  fantastical  apparel,  carried  the  spirit 
and  intrepidity  of  an  exceedingly  fine  fellow.  Mr.  High-Sheriff  had,  at  an 
early  period  of  his  life,  left  his  native  county  of  Clare,  and  had  migrated  to 
China,  where,  if  1  may  judge  from  hb  manners  and  demeanour,  he  must  have 
been  in  immediate  communication  with  a  Mandarin  of  the  first  class,  and 
made  a  Chinese  functionary  his  favourite  model.  I  should  conjecture  that 
he  must  long  have  presided  over  the  packing  of  Bohea,  and  that  some  tinc- 
ture of  that  agreeable  vegetable  had  been  infused  into  his  complexion.  An 
Oriental  sedateness  and  gravity  are  spread  over  a  countenance  upon  which  a 
smile  seldom  presumes  to  trespass.  He  gives  utterance  to  intonatnos 
which  were  originally  contracted  m  the  East,  but  have  been  since  mekidized 
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by  his  religious  habits  into  a  puritanical  chant  in  Ir^and.  The  Chinese 
language  is  mono^llabic,  and  '  Mr.  Molony  has  extended  its  character  to  the 
Ei^lish  tongue ;  ror  he  breaks  all  his  words  into  separate  and  elaborate  di« 
visions,  to  each  of  which  he  bestows  a  due  quantity  of  deliberate  intonation. 
Upon  arriving  in  Ireland^  he  addicted  himself  to  godliness,  having  previously 
made  great  gains  in  China,  and  he  has  so  contrived  as  to  impart  uie  cadences 
of  Wttley  to  the  pronunciation  of  Confncius. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  the  great  public  functionary^  who,  rising  with  a  pe- 
culiar magisteriabty  of  altitude,  and  stretching  forth  the  emblem  of  nis 
power^  inquired  of  the  gentleman  who  was  suspended  frmn  the  gallery  who 
ne  was. — "  My  name  is  (XGorman  Mahon,"  was  the  reply^  delivered  with  a 
firmness  which  clearly  showed  that  the  person  who  had  conveyed  this  piece 
of  intelligence  thought  very  little  of  a  High-SherifP  and  a  great  dcSftl  of 
O'Gorman  MflJion.  The  Sheriff  had  been  offended  by  the  general  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Mahon,  who  had  distracted  the  public  attention  from  hn  own 
contemplation;  but  he  was  particularly  irritated  by  observing  the  insurgent 
symbol  of ''  the  order  of  Liberators  "  danglinff  at  his  breast.  "  I  tell  that 
gentleman,"  said  Mr.  Molonv,  *'  to  take  off  that  badffe."  There  was  a  mo- 
ment's nause,  and  then  the  following  answer  was  slowly  and  articulately  pro- 
nounoea:-— '^  This  gentleman  (laying  his  hand  on  his  breast)  tells  that  gen- 
tleman (pointing  with  the  oUier  to  the  Sheriff),  that  if  that  gentleman 
presumes  to  touch  this  gentleman,  this  gentleman  will  defend  hims^  against 
that  gentleman,  or  any  other  gentleman,  while  he  has  got  the  arm  of  a  gen- 
tleman to  protect  him."  This  extraordinary  sentence  was  foUowed  by  a 
loud  burst  of  applause  from  all  parts  of  the  court-house.  The  Hiffh-Sheriff 
looked  aghast.  The  expression  of  self-satisfaction  and  magisterial  compla- 
cency paased  off  of  his  visage,  and  he  looked  utterly  blame  and  dejected. 
After  an  interval  of  irresolution,  down  he  sat.  ''The  soul"  of  O'Gorman 
Mahon  (to  use  Curran's  expression)  ''  walked  forth  in  its  own  majesty  ;*'  he 
looked  **  redeemed,  regenerated,  and  disenthralled."  The  medal  of  "  the 
order  of  Liberators''  was  pressed  to  his  heart.  0*Connel  surveyed  him 
with  gratitude  and  admiration ;  and  the  first  blow  was  struck,  which  sent 
dismay  into  the  heart  of  the  party  of  which  the  Sheriff  was  considered  to  be 
an  adherent. 

This  was  the  opening  incident  of  this  novel  drama.  When  the  sensation 
which  it  had  created  had  in  some  degree  subsided,  the  business  of  the  day 
went  on.  Sir  Edward  O'Brien  proposed  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald  as  a  proper 
person  to  serve  in  Parliament.  Sir  Edward  had  upon  former  occasions  been 
the  vehement  antagonist  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald^  and  in  one  instance  a  regular 
battle  had  been  fought  between  the  tenantry  of  both  parties.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  this  feud  had  left  some  acrimonious  feelings  which  were  not  quite 
extinct  behind,  and  many  conjectured  that  the  zeal  of  Sir  Edward  in  favour 
f>f  his  competitor  was  a  littie  feigned.  This  notion  was  confirmed  bv  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Sir  Edward  O^Brien's  son  (the  member  for  Ennis)  had  sub- 
scribed to  the  Catholic  Renty  was  a  member  of  the  Association,  and  had  re- 
centiy  made  a  vigorous  speech  in  Parliament  in  defence  of  that  body.  It  is, 
however,  probable  that  tne  feudal  pride  of  Sir  £dward  0*Brien9  which  was 
deeply  mortified  by  the  defection  of  his  vassals,  absorbed  evei^  other  feeling, 
and  that,  however  indifferent  he  might  have  been  on  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  ac- 
count, yet  that  he  was  exceedingly  irritated  upon  his  own.  He  appeared 
at  least  to  be  profoundly  moved^  and  had  not  spoken  above  a  few  minutes 
when  tears  tell  from  his  eyes.  He  has  a  strong  Irish  character  im- 
pressed upon  him.  It  is  said  that  he  is  lineally  descended  from  the  Irish 
emperor,  Brian-Borue;  and  indeed  he  has  some  resemblance  to  the 
sign-post  at  a  tavern  near  Clontarf,  in  which  the  image  of  thdt  celebrated 
momurch  is  represented.  He  is  squat,  bluff,  and  impassioned.  An  expres- 
sion of  good-nature,  rather  than  of  ^ood  humour^  is  mixed  up  with  a  certain 
rough  consciousness  of  his  own  dignity,  which  in  his  most  familiar  moments 
he  never  lays  aside,  for  the  Milesian  predominates  in  his  demeanour,  and 
his  royal  recollections  wait  perpetually  upon  him.    He  is  a  great  favourite 
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with  the  p^ple/  who  a^e  titBcbied  to  the  descendants  of  the  andent  iBd%e^ 
nous  lamilies  of  the  eottoty,  and  who  see  in  Sir  Edward  O'Brien  a  good  land- 
lord,  as  well  asthe  representative  of  Brian  Borue.  I  was  not  a  little  astonish- 
ed at  seeing  him  weep  upon  the  hustings.  It  was,  however,  observed  to  me, 
that  he  is  given  to  the  '*  melting  mood,"  althou^  his  tears  do  not  fall  like 
the  gum  of  "  the  Arabian  tree.'  In  the  House  of  Commons  he  once  pro- 
duced* a  great  effect,  by  bursting  into  tears,  while  he  described  the  misery  of 
the  people  of  Clare,  although,  at  the  same  time,  his  granaries  were  liill. 
It  was  said  that  his  hustings  pathos  was  of  the  same  quslity,  and  arose  from 
the  peeuliar  susceptibility  of  the  lacrymatory  nerves,  and  not  from  any  very 
nice  fibres  about  the  heart :  still  I  am  conviocedthat  his  emotion  was  genuine, 
and  that  he  was  profoundly  touched.  He  complained  that  he  had  been  de- 
serted by  his  tenants,  although  he  had  deserved  wdl  at  their  hands;  and  ex- 
claimed that  the  country  was  not  one  fit  for  a  gentleman  to  reside  in,  when 
property  lost  all  its  influence,  and  things  were  brought  to  such  a  pass.  The 
motion  was  seconded  by  8ir  A.  Fitzgerald  in  a  few  words.  Mr.  Gore,  agen- 
tlonaa  of  very  large  estate,  took  occasion  to  deliver  his  opinions  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Fitsgerald ;  and  Mr.  O'Gorman  Mahon  and  Mr.  Steele  proposed  Mr. 
O'Cimnel.  It  then  fell  to  the  rival  candidates  to  speak,  and  Mr.  \  esey  Fits- 
eerald,  having  been  first  put  in  nomination,  first  addressed  the  freeholders. 
He  seemed  to  me  to  be  about  five  and  forty  years  of  age,  his  hair  being 
slightly  mariced  witii  a  little  edging  of  scarcely  perceptible  silver,' but  the 
care  with  which  it  was  distributed  and  arranged,  showed  that  the  cabinet 
minister  had  not  yet  entirely  dismissed  his  Lothario  recoUections.  I  had 
heard,  before  I  haid  even  seen  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  that  he  was  in  great  favour 
with  the  Calistas  at  Almack's ;  and  I  was  not  surprised  at  it,  on  a  minute  in- 
spection of  his  aspect  and  deportment.  It  is  not  that  he  is  a  handsome  man, 
(though  he  is  fiir  from  being  the  reverse,)  but  that  there  is  an  air  of  blended 
sweetness  and  assurance,  of  ea^y  intrepidity  and  gentle  gracefulnees  about 
him,  which  are  considered  to  be  eminently  winning.  His  countenance, 
though  too  fully  circular,  and  a  little  tinctured  with  vermilion,  iis  agree- 
able. The  eves  are  of  bright  hazel,  and  have  an  expressdon  of  ever  earnest 
frankness,  wnich  an  acute  observer  might  suspect,  while  his  mouth  is  full 
of  a  stiwnuous  solicitude  to  nlease.  The  moment  he  rose,  I  perceived  that 
he  was  an  accomplished  gentleman ;  and  when  I  had  heard  hmi  utter  a  few 
sentences,  I  was  satisfied  that  he  was  a  most  accomplished  speaker.  Be 
delivered  one  of  the  most  effective  and  dexterous  speeoies  which  it  has  ever 
been  my  good  fortune  to  hear.  There  were  evident  marks  of  deep  pain  and 
of  fear  to  be  traced  in  his  features,  which  were  not  free  from  the  ha^igardness 
of  many  an  anxious  vigil ;  but  though  he  was  manifestly  mortified  m  the  ex- 
treme, hestttdionsljr  refrained  from  all  exasperating  sentiment  or  expression. 
He  spoke  at  first  with  a  graceful  melancholy,  rather  than  a  tone  o£  impas- 
sioned adjuration.  He  intimated  that  it  was  rather  a  measure  of  rigorous, 
if  not  unjustifiable  policy,  to  display  the  power  of  the  Association  in  throwing 
an  individual  out  of  Parliament  who  had  been  the  warm  and  unifonn  advo- 
cate of  the  Catholic  cause  during  his  whole  political  life.  He  enumerated 
the  instances  in  which  he  had  exerted  himself  in  behalf  of  that  body  which 
were  now  dealing  with  him  with  such  severity,  and  referred  to  his  services 
with  regard  to  the  College  of  Maynooth.  The  part  of  his  speech  which  was 
most  powerful,  related  to  his  father.  The  latter  had  opposea  the  Union,  and 
had  many  claims  upon  the  national  gratitude.  The  topic  was  one  which 
required  to  be  most  delicately  touched,  and  no  orator  could  treat  it  with  a 
more  exouisite  nicety  than  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  He  became,  as  he  advanced,  and 
the  recollection  of  his  &ther  pressed  itself  more  immediately  upon  his  mind, 
more  impassioned.  At  the  moment  he  was  speaking,  his  fatiier,  to  whom  he 
is  most  t^oderly  attached,  and  by  whom  he  is  most  gloved,  was  lying  upon  a 
bed  from  whence  it  was  believed  that  he  would  never  rise,  ana  em>rt8  had 
been  made  to  conceal  from  the  old  man  the  contest  in  which  his  son  was 
involvedk  It  is  impossible  to  mistake  genuine  ^ef,  and  when  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald paused-  for  an  instant,  and  turning  away,  wiped  off  the  tears  that  came 
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vtreaming  from  his  eyes,  he  won  thesfmpathi^  oiertky  oii»  about  liiiii.  JUmto 
were  few  who  did  not  give  the  same  evidence  of  eaMtion ;  and  when  he  aaft 
down,  ahhoagh  the  great  majority  of  the  audience  were  tlrongly  oppoeed  to 
him,  and  were  enthasiasts  in  favour  of  the  rival  candidate,  ahwd  and  ium^ 
nimous  burst  of  acclamation  shook  the  Court-house. 

Mr.  O'Connel  rose  to  address  the  people  in  reply.  It  was  manifest  that 
he  considered  a  great  exertion  to  be  requisite  in  order  to  do  away  the  im« 
nreasion  which  his  antagonist  had  produced.  It  waa  ciear  that  he  waa  odL 
lecting  all  hb  might,  to  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  vorkings  of  Ina 
physiognomy.  Mr.  O'Connel  bore  Mr.  Fitsgerald  no  sort  of  penomU  aver«> 
sion,  Imt  he  determined,  in  this  exiffeney,  to  have  little  mercy  on  hia  fseU 
ings,  and  to  employ  all  the  power  of  vituperation  of  which  he  was  possessed, 
against  him.  This  was  absolutehr  necessary ;  for  if  mere  dexterous  fencuw 
mid  been  resmrted  to  by  Mr.  O'Connel,  many  might  have  gone  away  with 
the  opinion  that,  after  all,  Mr.  Fitzserald  had  b^n  thanklessly  treated  by 
the  Catholic  body.  It  was  therefore  disagreeably  requisite  to  render  him,  fcnr 
the  moment,  odious.  Mr.  O'Connel  beffaa  bv  awakening  the  passiona  of  tiie 
multitude  in  an  attack  on  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  auies.  Mr.  Gore  mid  landed  him 
highly.  This  Mr.  Gore  is  of  Cromwellian  descent,  and  the  people  detest 
the  memory  of  the  Protector  to  this  day.  There  is  a  tradition  (i  know  not 
whether  it  has  the  least  foundation)  that  tlie  ancestor  of  this  gentleman'ii 
family  was  a  nailer  by  trade  in  the  Puritan  army.  Mr.  O'Connel,  witiunt 
any  direct  reference  to  the  fact,  used  a  set  of  metaphors,  such  aa  '*  strikiiv 
the  nail  on  the  head,''— >''  puttLoK  a  nail  into  a  coffin,"  which  at  once  recalled 
the  aasociations  which  were  atta<£ed  to  the  name  of  Mr.  Grore ;  and  roan  of 
lauffhter  assailed  that  gentleman  on  every  side.  Mr.  Gore  has  the  charaeter 
ef  being  not  only  very  opulent,  but  of  bearing  a  r^^^ard  to  his  possessions 

a[»tioned  to  tneir  extent.  Nothing  is  so  unpopular  as  prudence  in  Ire^ 
;  and  Mr.  O'Connel  rallied  Mr.  dore  to  such  a  point  upon  this  head,  and 
that  of  his  supposed  oriffin,  that  the  latter  completely  sunk  under  the  attaolb 
He  next  proceeded  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and,  having  drawn  a  picture  of  the 
late  Mr.  Perceval,  he  turned  round  and  asked  of  the  rival  candidate,  with 
what  face  he  could  call  himself  their  friend,  when  the  first  act  of  hia  pditical 
life  was  to  enlist  himself  under  the  banners  of  "  the  bloody  PexeevaL"  This 
epithet  (wl^ether  it  be  well  or  ill  deserved  is  not  the  question)  was  sent  into 
the  hearts  of  the  people  with  a  force  of  expression,  and  a  furious  vehemence 
of -voice,  that  createa  a  great  sensation  amongst  the  crowd,  and  turned  the 
tide  against  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  ''  This  too,"  said  Mr.  O'Connel,  **  is  the  friend 
of  Peel, — ^the  bloody  Perceval,  and  the  candid  and  manly  Mr.  Peel, — and 
he  is  our  friend !  and  he  is  every  body's  friend  J  The  friend  of  the  Catholic 
was  the  friend  of  the  bloody  Perceval,  and  is  the  friend  of  the  candid  and 
manly  Mr.  Peel !" 

It  IS  unnecessary  to  go  through  Mr.  O'Connel'R  speech.  It  was  stamped 
with  all  his  powerml  imaracteristics,  and  galled  Mr.  Fitzgerald  to  the  core. 
That  gentleman  frequently  muttered  an  interrogatory,  "Is  this  fair?" 
when  Mr.  O'Connel  was  using  some  legitimate  sophistication  against  hioL 
He  seemed  particularly  offended  when  iiis  adversary  said,  '*  I  never  shed 
tears  in  public,"  which  was  intended  as  a  mockery  of  Mr.  f^tzgerald's  re&cw 
ences  to  his  father.  It  wUI  be  thought  by  some  sensitive  persons  that  Mr. 
O'Connel  was  not  quite  warranted  m  this  harsh  dealing,  but  he  had  no  ak 
temative.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  had  made  a  very  powerful  speech,  and  the  effect 
was  to  be  got  rid  of.  In  such  a  warfare  a  man  must  not  oause  in  the  seleo* 
tion  of  his  weapons,  and  Mr.  O'Connel  is  not  the  man  to  hesitate  in  the  use 
of  the  rhetorical  sabre.  Nothing  of  any  peculiar  interest  occurred  alter  Mr. 
O'Connei's  speech  upon  the  first  day.  On  the  second  the  poUlng  commenced ; 
and  on  that  day,  in  consequence  of  an  expedient  adonted  by  Mr.  Fitageeald's 
committee,  the  parties  were  nearly  equal.  A  Catholic  freeholder  cannot,  in 
strictness,  vote  at  an  election  without  making  a  certain  declaratioa  upon 
oath  rejecting  his  religious  opinions,  and  obtaining  a  certificate  of  his 
having  done  so  from  ^  magistrate.    It  is  usua}  for  candidates  to  agree  to 
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dispense  with  the  neoeasity  of  taking  this  oath.    It  wm,  however,  of  import- 
ance  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald  to dela^  the  election;. and  with  that  view  his  commit- 
tee required  that  the  declaration  diould  be  taken.    Mr.  O'Connel's  commit- 
tee were  unprepared  for  this  form,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
magistrates  could  be  procured  to  attend  to  receive  the  oath.    It  was  there- 
fore impossible,  on  the  first  day,  for  Mr.  O'Connel  to  bring  his  forces  into 
the  field,  and  Uius  the  parties  appeared  nearly  equal.    To  ^ose  who  did  not 
know  the  real  cause  of  this  circumstance,  it  appeared  ominous,  and  the 
0*Connelites  looked  sufliciently  blank ;  but  the  next  day  every  thing  was  re- 
medied,   llie  freeholders  were  sworn  en  masse.    They  were  brou^t  into  a 
yard  inclosed  within  four  walls.    Twenty-five  were  placed  against  each  wall, 
and  they  mmultaneoualy  repeated  the  oath.    When  one  batch  of  swearers 
had  been  disposed  of,  the  person  who  administered  the  declaration,  turned  to 
the  adjoining  division,  and  despatched  them.    Thus  he  went  through  the 
quadrangle,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  was  able  to  discharge  one 
hundred  patriots  upon  Mr.  Fitzgerald.    It  may  be  said  that  an  oath  ought 
to  be  more  solemnly  administerc^d.    In  rejjly  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe, 
that  the  declaration  in  question  related  principally  to  "  the  Pretender,"  and 
when  '<  the  legislature  persevere  in  compelling  the  name  of  God  to  be  thus 
taken  in  vain, '  the  ritual  becomes  aopropriat^y  farcical,  and  the  manner  of 
the  thing  is  only  adapted  to  the  luoicrous  matter  upon  which  it  is  le^ly 
requisite  that  6eaven  should  be  attested!    The  oath  which  is  imposed 
upon  a  Roman  Catholic  is  a  violation  of  the  first  precept  of  the  deca- 
logue !    This  species  of  machinery  having  been  thus  applied  to  the  art  of 
swearing,  the  effects  upon  the  poll  soon  became  manifest,  and  Mr.  CConnel 
ascended  to  a  triumphant  majority.    It  became  dear  that  the  landlords  had 
lost  all  their  power,  and  that  their  struggles  were  utterly  hopeless.    Still 
thev  persevered  in  dragging  the  few  serfs  whom  they  had  under  their  con- 
trol to  the  hustings,  and  in  protracting  the  election.    It  was  Mr.  Fitzge- 
rald's own  wish,  I  believe,  to  abandon  the  contest,  when  its  ultimate  issue 
was  already  certain;  but  his  friends  insisted  that  the  last  man  whom  th^ 
could  command  should  be  polled  out.    Thus  the  election  was  procrastinated. 
In  ordinary  cases,  the  interval  between  the  first  and  the  last  day  of  polling 
is  monotonous  and  dull ;  but  during  the  Clare  election  so  many  ludicrous  and 
extraordinary  incidents  were  every  moment  occurring,  as  to  relieve  any  at- 
tentive observer  from  every  influence  of  ennui.    The  writer  of  this  article 
was  under  the  necessity  of  remaining  during  the  day  in  the  Sheriff's  booth, 
where  questions  of  law  were  chiefly  discussed,  but  even  here  there  was  much 
matter  fior  entertainment.    The  Sheriff  afforded  a  perpetual  fund  of  amuse, 
tnent.    He  sat  with  his  wand  of  office  leaning  against  his  shoulder,  and  al- 
ways ready  for  his  grasp.  When  there  was  no  actu^  business  going  forward,  he 
still  preserved  a  magisterial  dignity  of  deportment,  and  with  hau-dosed  eye- 
lids, and  throwing  back  his  head,  and  forming  with  his  chin  an  obtuse  angle 
with  the  horizon,  reproved  any  indulgence  in  fllicit  mirth  whidi  might  chance 
to  fMss  amongst  the  Bar.    The  gentlemen  who  were  profes»onaliy  engaged 
having  discovered  the  chief  foible  of  the  Sheriff,  whicn  consisted  in  the  most 
fantastical  notions  of  himself,  vied  with  each  other  in  playing  upon  this 
weakness.    "  I  feel  that  I  address  myself  to  the  first  man  of  the  county/' 
was  the  usual  exordium  with  which  le^  argument  was  opened.    The  Shenff, 
instead  of  perceiving  the  sneer  which  involuntarily  played  round  the  lips  of 
the  mocking  sycophant,  smiled  with  an  air  of  Malvolio  condescension,  and 
bowed  his  nead.  *Then  came  some  noise  from  the  adjoining  booths,  umm 
which  the  Sheriff  used  to  start  up  and  exdaim,  "  I  dedmre  I  do  not  Uiink  that 
I  am  treated  with  proper  respect — verily  I  'U  go  forth  and  quell  this  tumult — 
I  'U  show  them  I  am  the  first  man  in  the  county,  and  I  'U  commit  somebody." 
With  that  "  the  first  man  in  the  county,''  with  a  step  slightly  accderated  by 
his  resentment  at  a  supoosed  indignity  to  himself,  used  to  proceed  in  quest 
of  a  riot,  but   generally  returned  with   a  good-humoured  eicpression  of 
face,  observing ; — *•  It  was  only  Mr.  O'Connel,  and  I  must  say  when  I  re^ 
monstrated  with  him,  he  paid  me  every  sort  of  proper  respect.     He  is 
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quite  a  different  person  from  what  I  had  heard.  But  let  nobodv  Imaeine  that 
I  was  aAraid  of  mm.  il  'd  commit  him,  or  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  ifl  was  not 
treated  with  pvoper  remect ;  for  by  virtue  of  my  office  I  am  the  first  man 
in  the  county/'  This  pnrase  of  ^e  Skeriff  became  so  familiar,  that  a  set 
of  wags,  who  in  their  intervals  of  leisure,  had  set  about  practising  mimicry, 
emul^ed  each  other  in  repeating  it,  and  succeeded  in  producing  various 
pleasant  imitations  of  the  "  first  man  in  the  county." 

A  young  gentleman  (Mr.  Nicholas  Whyte)  turned  this  talent  to  a  very 
pleasant  and  useful  account.  He  acted  as  agent  to  Mr.  O'Connel,  in  a 
iNMth  of  which  the  chief  officer,  or  Sheriff's  Deputy,  as  he  is  called,  was 
believed  to  be  a  nartisan  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  used  to  delay  Mr.  O'Connel's 
tallies.  A  tumult  would  then  ensue,  and  -the  deputy  would  raise  his  voice 
in  a  menacing  tone  agunst  the  friends  of  Mr.  O'Connel.  The  High-She- 
riff himself  had  been  accustomed  to  go  to  the  entrance  of  the  different  bootiis 
and  to  command  silence  with  his  lon^-drawn  and  dismal  ejaculations.  When 
the  deputy  was  bearing  it  with  a  high  hand,  Mr.  Whyte  would  sometimes 
leave  the  booth,  and  standing  at  the  outward  ed^  of  the  crowd,  just  at 
the  moment  that  the  deputy  was  about  to  commit  some  partisan  of  Mr. 
0*Connel,  the  mimic  would  exclaim,  in  a  death-bell  voice,  ^'  Silence,  Mr. 
Deputy,  you  are  exceedingly  disorderly — silence.*'  The  deputy  being  en« 
veloped  by  the  multitude,  could  not  see  the  individual  who  thus  addressed 
him,  and  believing  it  to  be  the  Sheriff,  sat  down  confounded  at  the  admo- 
nition, while  Mr.  O'Connel's  tally  went  rapidly  on,  and  the  disputed  vote 
was  allowed.  These  vagaries  enlivened  occupations  which  in  their  nature 
were  sufficiently  dull.  But  the  Sheriff's  booth  afforded  matter  more  de- 
serving of  note  than  his  singularities.  Charges  of  undue  influence  wdre  oo« 
casionally  brought  forward,  which  exhibited  the  character  of  the  election  in 
its  strangest  colours.  One  incident  I  particularly  remember.  An  attorney  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Fitzg^erald  rushed  in  and  exclaimed  that  a  priest  was  terrify- 
ing the  voters.  This  accusation  produced  a  powerful  eflect.  The  counsel 
for  Mr.  O'Connel  defied  the  attorney  to  make  out  his  chaige.  The  assessor 
very  properly  required  that  the  pnest  should  attend;  and  behold  Father 
Murphy  of  Corofin !  His  solemn  and  spectral  aspect  struck  evexy  body. 
He  advanced  with  fearleasness  to  the  bar,  behind  which  the  Sheriff  was 
seated,  and  inquired  what  the  chaige  was  which  had  been  preferred  against 
him,  with  a  smile  of  ghastly  derision.  ''  Yovl  were  looking  at  my  voters,'' 
cries  the  attorney.    "  But  I  said  nothing,"  replied  the  priest,   "  and  I 


suppose  that  I  am  to  be  permitted  to  look  at  my  parishioners."  '^  Not 
with  such  a  face  as  that  !'*  cried  Mr.  Dogherty,  one  of  Mr.  Fit2gerald's 
counsel.  This  produced  a  loud  laugh;  for,  certainly,  the  countenance  of 
Father  Murphy  was  fraught  with  no  ordinary  terrors.  '^And  this,  then," 
exclaimed  Mr.O^Connel's  counsel,  ''is  the  charge  you  bring  against  the 
'priests.  Let  us  see  if  there  be  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  prescribes  that  a 
Jesuit  shall  wear  a  mask.*'  At  this  instant,  one  of  the  agents  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
nel precipitated  himself  into  the  room,  and  cried  out,  ''Mr.  Sheriff,  we  have 
no  fair  play — Mr.  Singleton  is  frightening  his  tenants— he  cau^t  hold  of 
one  of  tnem  just  now,  and  threatened  vengeance  against  him."  Hiis  accu- 
sation came  admirably  apropos.  "  What !"  exclaimed  the  advocate  of  Mr. 
'  O'Connel,  "  is  this  to  be  endured.^  Do  we  live  in  a  free  country,  and  under 
a  constitution  ?  Is  a  landlord  to  commit  a  battery  with  impunity,  and  is  a 
priest  to  be  indicted  for  his  physiMpQomy,  and  to  be  found  gmlty  of  a  look  ?" 
Thus  a  valuable  set-off  against  Father  Murphv's  eyebrows  was  Stained. 
After  a  long  debate,  the  assessor  decided  that,  if  either  a  priest  or  a  landlord 
actually  interrupted  the  poll,  they  should  be  indiscriminately  committed  ; 
but  thought  the  present  a  case  only  for  admonition.  Father  Murphy  was 
a€4X>rdingly  restored  to  his  physiognomical  functions.  The  matteriiad  been 
scarcely  disposed  of,  when  a  loud  shout  was  heard  from  the  multitude  out- 
side the  Court-house,  which  had  gathered  in  thousandsy  and  yet  generally 
preserved  a  profound  tranquillity.  The  laige  window  in  the  Sheriff's  booth 
gave  an  oppOTtunity  of  observing  whatever  took  l^aoe  in  the  square  below ; 
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wad,  attracted  by  the  tremendons  uproar,  every  body  ran  to  see  what  was 
going  on  amonast  the  crowd.    The  tumult  was  produced  by  the  arrival  of 
some  hundred  fieeholderB  from  Kilnuh,  with  their  limdlord,  Mr.  Vandeleor, 
at  their  head.    He  stood  bddnd  a  carriage,  and,  with  his  hat  off,  was  seen 
vehemently  addressing  the  tenants  who  flowed  him.    It  was  impossible  to 
hear  a  word  which  he  uttered ;  but  his  gesture  was  sufficiently  significant : 
he  stamped,  and  waved  his  hat,  and  sbook  his  dendied  hand.    While 
he  thus  adjured  them,  the  crowd  through  which  they  were  passing,  as- 
sailed them  with  cries,  '*  Vote  for  your  country,  boys  1  Vote  for  the  old 
religion ! — Three  cheers  for  libertjr  l'--I>own  with  Vesey,  and  hurra  for  0*Con- 
nel !"    These  were  the  exclamations  which  rent  the  air,  as  they  proceeded. 
They  followed  their  landlord  until  they  had  reached  a  part  of  tbe  square 
where  Mr.  0*Connel  lodged,  and  bef<Hre  which  a  laige  platform  had  been 
erected,  which  communicated  with  the  window  of  his  apartment,  and  to 
which  he  could  advance  whenever  it  was  necessary  to  address  the  people. 
When  Mr.  Vandeleur's  freeholders  had  attained  this  spot,  Mr.  O*0oniiel 
rushed  forward  on  the  platform,  and  lifted  up  his  ann.  A  tremendous  shout 
succeeded,  and  in  an  instant  Mr.  Vandeleur  was  deserted  by  his  tenants. 
This  platform  exhibited  some  of  the  most  remarkable  scenes  which  were 
enacted  in  this  strange  drama  of  "  The  Clare  Election.'*    It  was  sustained 
by  pillars  of  wood,  and  stretched  out  several  feet  from  the  wall  to  which  it 
was  attached.    Some  twenty  or  thirty  persons  could  stand  upon  it  at  the 
same  time.    A  large  quantity  of  green  boughs  were  turned  about  it ;  and 
from  the  sort  of  bower  which  they  formed,  occasional  orators  addressed  Uie 
people  during  the  day.    Mr.  M'Dermot,  a  young  eentleman  from  the  county 
of  Galway,  of  considerable  fortune,  and  a  great  deal  of  talent  as  a  speaker, 
used  to  hanngoe  the  multitude  with  great  effect.   Father  Sheehan,  a  cleigy* 
man  from  Waterford,  who  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  Beresfords,  also  displayed  from  this  spot  his  eminent  popular  abilities. 
A  Dr.  Kenny,  a  Waterford  surgeon,  thinking  that  ''the  times  were  out  of 
joint,"  came  "  to  set  them  right.  *    Father  Maguire,  Mr.  Lawless,  indeed  the 
whole  company  of  orators,  perfonned  on  this  theatre  with  indefatigable  energy. 
Mirth  and  declamation,  and  anecdote  and  grotesque  delineation,  and  mi- 
micry, were  all  blended  together  for  the  pubuc  entertainment.    One  of  tibe 
most  amusing  and  attractive  topics  was  drawn  from  the  adherence  of  Father 
Coffev  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald.    His  manners,  his  habits,  his  dress,  were  all  se- 
iectea  as  materials  for  ridicule  and  invective ;  and  puns,  not  the  less  effec- 
tive because  they  were  obvious,  were  heaped  upon  his  name.    The  scorn  and 
detestation  with  which  he  was  treated  oy  the  mob,  clearly  proved  that  a 
I»*ie8t  has  no  influence  over  them  when  he  attempts  to  run  counter  to  their 
political  passions.    He  can  hurry  them  on  in  the  career  into  which  their  own 
feelings  impel  them,  but  he  cannot  turn  them  into  another  course.    Many 
incidents  occurred  about  this  rostrum,  which,  if  matter  did  not  crowd  too 
fast  upon  me,  I  diould  stop  to  detail.    I  have  not  room  for  a  minute  narrar- 
tion  m  all  that  was  interesting  at  this  election,  which  would  occupy  a  volume, 
and  mnst  limit  myself  to  one,  but  that  a  very  striking  circumstance.    The 
generality  of  the  orators  were  heard  with  loud  and  chmorous  a^orobation, 
but,  at  a  late  hour  aae  evening,  and  when  it  was  growing  rapidly  dark,  a 
mint  came  forward  on  the  platform,  who  addressed  the  multitnde  in  Irish. 
There  was  not  a  word  uttered  by  the  people.    Ten  thousand  peasants  were 
assembled  before  the  speaker,  ana  a  profound  stillness  hone  over  the  living, 
but  almost  breathless  mass.    For  minutes  they  continued  Uius  deeply  atten- 
tive, and  seemed  to  be  struck  with  awe  as  he  proceeded.    Suddemv,  I  saw 
the  whole  muhitade  kneel  down,  in  one  concuxrent  genuflection.   Tney  were 
engaged  in  silent  prayer,  and  when  the  priest  arose  (for  he  too  had  knelt 
down  OB  the  platform),  they  also  stood  up  together  from  their  orison.    The 
movement  was  pcvformed  with  the  facility  of  a  regimental  evolution.  I  asked 
(being  onacquauited  with  the  langusffe)  what  it  was  that  had  occasioned  this 
extrsordinary  spectacle?  and  was  inrormed  that  the  orator  had  stated  to  the 
people  that  one  of  his  own  parishkmers,  who  had  voted  ^^r  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
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had  just  died ;  and  he  called  upon  the  multitude  to  nray  to  God  for  the  re-  . 
pose  of  his  soul,  and  the  foigiveness  of  the  offence  wnicn  he  nad  committed 
in  taking  the  Bribery  Oath.  Money^  it  ^seems,  had  been  his  inducement  to 
give  his  suffrage  agamst  Mr.  O'Connel.  Individuals,  in  reading  this,  will  ex- 
claim, perhaps,  against  these  expedients  for  the  production  of  effiect  upon  the 
popular  passions.  Let  me  observe  in  jparenthesis,  that  the  fault  of  all  this  (if 
it  IS  to  be  condemned)  does  not  lie  with  the  Association,  with  the  priesthood, 
or  with  the  people,  but  with  the  law,  which  has,  by  its  system  of  anomalies 
and  alienations,  rendered  the  national  mind  susceptible  of  such  impressions. 
But  I  proceed.  Thus  it  was  the  day  passed,  and  it  was  not  until  nearly  nine 
o'clock  that  those  who  were  actively  engaged  in  the  election  went  to  dinner. 
There  a  new  scene  was  opened.  In  a  small  room  in  a  mean  tavern,  kept  by  a 
Mrs.  Carmody,  the  whole  body  of  leading  patriots,  counsellors,  attorneys,  and 
agents,  with  divers  interloping  partakers  of  election  hospitality,  were  cram- 
med and  piled  upon  one  another,  while  Mr.  O'Connel  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
feast  almost  overcome  with  fatigue,  but  yet  sustained  by  that  vitality  which 
success  produces.  £normous  masses  of  beef,  pork,  mutton,  turkeys,  tongues, 
and  fowl  were  strewed  upon  the  deal  boards,,  at  which  the  hungry  masticators 
proceeded  to  their  operations.  For  some  time  nothing  was  heard  but  the 
clatter  of  the  utensils  of  eating,  interrupted  by  an  occasional  hob-nobbing 
of  "  The  Counsellor,"  who,  with  his  usutd  abstinence,  confined  himself  to  wa- 
ter. The  crarings  of  the  stomach  having  been  satisfied,  the  more  intellec- 
tual season  of  potations  succeeded.  A  hundred  tumblers  of  punch,  with  cir- 
cular slices  of  lemon,  diffused  the  essence  of  John  Barleycorn  in  profuse  and 
fragrant  steams.  Loud  cries  for  hot  water,  spoons,  and  materials,  were  every- 
where heard,  and  huge  jugs  were  rapidly  emptied  and  replenished  by  waiters, 
who  would  have  required  ubiquity  to  satisfy  aU  the  demands  upon  their  at- 
tention. Toasts  were  then  proposed  and  speeches  pronounced,  and  the  usual 
^'hip,  hip,  hurra!''  with  unusual  accompaniments  of  exultation,  followed. 
The  feats  of  the  day  were  then  narrated ; — ^the  blank  looks  of  Ned  Hickman, 
whose  face  had  lost  all  its  natural  hilarity,  and  looked  at  the  election  like  a 
full  moon  in  a  storm ;  the  shroud-coloured  physiognomy  of  Mr.  Sampson  ; 
and  the  tears  of  Sir  Edward  0*Brien,  were  alternately  the  subjects  of  merri- 
ment. Mr.  'Whyte  was  then  called  upon  for  an  imitation  of  the  Sheriff, 
when  he  used  to  ride  upon  an  elephant  at  Calcutta.  But  in  the  midst  of 
this  conviviality,  which  was  heightened  by  the  consciousness  that  there  was 
no  bill  to  be  paid  by  gentlemen  who  ^ere  the  guests  of  their  country,  and 
long  before  any  inebriating  effect  was  observable,  a  solemn  and  spectral 
figure  used  to  stride  it,  like  the  ghost  of  Hamlet,  and  the  same  deep  cnurch- 
yard  voice  which  hadpreviously  startled  my  ears  raised  its  awful  peal, 
while  it  exclaimed  *'  The  wolf,  the  wolf  is  on  the  walk.  Shepherds  ot  the 
people,  what  do  you  here  ?  Is  it  meet  that  you  should  sit  carousing  and  in 
joyanee,  while  the  freeholders  remain  unprovided,  and  temptation,  in  the 
shape  o€  famine,  is  amongst  them  ?  Arise,  I  say,  arise  from  yourcups, — ^the 
wolf,  the  wolf  is  on  the  walk  !'^ 

fTobe  continued,  J 


THE    BOON    or    M£MOAY. 

<'  Many  thiogs  answered  se.*' — Manvred. 

I  GO,  I  go !— And.  must  mine  image  fade 

From  the  green  spots  wherein  my  childhood  play'd. 

By  my  own  streams  ? 
Must  my  life  part  from  each  familiar  place. 
As  a  bird's  song,  that  leaves  the  woods  no  trace 

Of  its  lone  themes  ? 

Will  the  friend  pass  my  dwelling,  and  forget 
The  welcomes  there,  the  hours  when  we  have  met 
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In  grief  or  flee? 
All  the  sweet  counad^  the  oominaiuoii  high, 
The  kindly  words  of  trust>  in  days  gone  by^ 

Pour'dfuU  and  free? 
A  boon,  a  talisman,  O  Memory !  give. 
To  shrine  my  name  in  hearts  where  I  would  live 

For  evermore ! 
Bid  the  wind  speak  of  me,  where  I  have  dwelt. 
Bid  the  stream's  voice,  of  all  my  soul  hath  felt, 

A  thought  restore ! 

In  the  rich  rose,  whose  bloom  I  loved  so  well. 
In  the  dim  brooding  violet  of  the  dell^ 

Set  deep  that  thought ! 
And  let  the  sunset's  melancholy  glow, 
And  let  the  spring's  first  whisper,  faint  and  low. 

With  me  be  fraught! 

And  Memory  answer'd  me : — "  Wild  wish  and  vain  I 
I  have  no  hues  the  loveliest  to  detain 

In  the  heart's  core : 
The  place  they  held  in  bosoms  all  their  own, 
Soon  with  new  shadows  fill'd,  new  flowers  o'ergrown. 

Is  theirs  no  more!" 

Hast  thou  such  power,  O  Love  ?— And  Love  replied, 
"  It  is  not  mine  ! — Pour  out  thy  soul's  full  tide 

Of  hope  and  trust. 
Prayer,  tear,  devotedness,  that  boon  to  gain— 
'Tis  but  to  write,  with  the  heart's  fiery  rain. 

Wild  words  on  dust !'' 
Song !  is  the  gift  with  thee  ?— >!  ask  a  lay. 
Soft,  fervent,  deep,  that  will  not  pass  away 

From  the  still  breast; 
Fill'd  with  a  tone— -oh !  not  for  deathless  fame. 
But  a  sweet  haunting  murmur  of  my  name 

Where  it  would  rest ! 
And  Song  made  answer:  "  It  is  not  in  me. 
Though  call*d  immortal— though  my  power  may  be 

All  but  divine: 
A  place  of  lonely  brightness  I  can  give  ;— 
A  changeless  one,  where  thou  with  Love  wouldst  live. 

This  is  not  mine !" 

Death,  Death !  wilt  thou  the  restless  wish  fulfil  ? 

—And  Death,  the  strong  one,  spoke:—"  I  can  but  still 
Each  vain  regret : 

What  if  forgotten?— All  thy,  soul  would  crave. 

Thou  too,  within  the  mantle  of  the  grave. 
Wilt  soon  foi^et." 

Then  did  my  soul  in  lone  famt  sadness  die. 

As  from  all  Nature*s  voices  one  reply, 
But  one,  was  given : 

"  Earth  has  no  heart,  fond  dreamer !  with  a  tone. 

To  give  thee  back  the  spirit  of  thine  own- 
Seek  it  in  Heaven !"  F.  H. 


(  .106  ) 

SELF-LOVK    AND    BENEVOLENCE. — PART    I. 

J.  For  my  part,  I  think  Helvetius  has  made  it  clear  that  self^lofe 
is  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  actions^  even  of  those  which  are  apparently 
the  moBt  generous  and  disinterested. 

B,  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  saying  that  Helvetios  has 
made  this  clear,  nor  what  you  mean  by  self-love. 

J.  Why,  was  not  he  the  first  who  explained  to  the  world  that  in 
gratifying  others,  we  gratifv  ourselves ;  that  though  the  result  may  be 
diflferent,  the  motive  is  reaUy  the  same,  and  a  selfish  one ;  and  that  if 
we  had  not  more  pleasure  in  performing  what  are  called  friendly  or 
virtuous  actions  than  the  contrary,  they  would  never  enter  our  thoughts? 

B,  Certainly  he  is  no  more  entitled  to  this  discovery  (if  it  be  one)  than 
you  are.  Hobbes  and  Mandeville  long  before  him  asserted  the  same 
thing  in  the  most  explicit  and  unequivocal  manner  ;*  and  Butler,  in 
the  Notes  and  Preface  to  his  Sermons,  had  also  long  before  answered  it 
in  the  most  satisfactory  way. 

A,  Ay,  indeed !  pray  how  so  ? 

B.  By  giving  the  commori'Sense  answer  to  the  question  which  I  have 
just  asked  of  you. 

A,  And  what  is  that  ?     I  do  not  exactly  comprehend. 

B.  Why,  that  self^-ldve  means,  both  in  common  and  philosophical 
speech,  the  love  o^self. 

J.  To  be  sure,  there  needs  no  ghost  to  t^U  us  that. 
B,  And  yet,  simple  as  it  is,  both  you  and  many  great  philosophers 
seem  to  have  overlooked  it. 

A.  Yon  are  pleased  to  be  obscure—unridcBe  for  the  sake  of  the 
vulgar. 

B.  Well  then.  Bishop  Butler's  statement  in  the  volume  I  have  men- 


A,  May  I  ask,  is  it  the  author  of  the  Analogy  you  speak  of? 

B.  The  same,  but  an  entirely  difierent  and  much  more  valuable 
work.     His  position  is,  that  the  arguments  of  the  opposite  party  go  to 

C'ove  that  in  all  our  motives  and  actions  it  is  the  individual  indeed  who 
ves  or  is  interested  in  somethingy  but  not  in  the  smallest  degree  (which 
yet  seems  necessary  to  make  out  the  full  import  of  the  compound 
"  sound  significant,"  se^-hce)  that  that  something  is  himself.  By  self- 
love  is  surely  implied  not  only  that  it  is  I  who  feel  a  certain  passion, 
desire,  good-will,  and  so  forth,  but  that  I  feel  this  good-will  towards 
myself-— in  other  words,  that  I  am  both  the  person  feeling  the  attach- 
ment, and  the  object  of  it.  In  short,  the  controversy  between  self-love 
and  benevolence  relates  not  to  the  person  who  loves,  but  to  the  person 
beloved— otherwise,  it  is  fiat  and  puerile  nonsense.  There  must  always 
be  some  one  to  feel  the  love,  that's  certain,  or  else  there  could  be  no 
love  of  one  thing  or  another—- so  far  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  is 

*  '<  II  a  manqii6  tax  plus  grand  philosopbe  qu*alent  eu  lea  Fran^ais,  de  vine 
dans  qnelqne  solitnde  des  Alpes,  dans  quelqoe  sejoar  £loign6,  et  de  lancer  dtM 
son  livfie  dans  Paris  sans  y  venlr  jamids  lni*Di6me.  Roniseaa  avait  trop  de  aenslM- 
lit^  et  tfop  pen  de  raiton,  Baffon  trop  d'bypocrisie  k  aon  jardtn  dec  plantea,  Vo1« 
taire  trop  d'enfantiUage  dans  la  t£(e,  pour  pouToir  juger  le  principe  d*Helvetin».** 
^De  fAnumr,  torn.  2,  p.  230. 

My  friend  Mr.  Beyle  here  lays  too  much  stress  on  a  borrowed  verbal  fallacy. 
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a  given  individual  who  feels^  thinks,  and  acts  in  all  possible  cases  of 
feeling,  thinking,  and  acting — **  there  needs/'  according  to  your  own 
alliision,  "  no  ghost  come  from  the 'grave  to  tell  us  that" — ^but  whether 
the  said  individual  in  so  doing  always  thinks  oft  feels  ybr,  and  act3  witk 
a  view  to  himself f  that  is  a  very  important  questioui  and  the  only  real  - 
one  at  issue ;  and  the  very  statement  of  which,  in  a  distinct  and  intel- 
ligible form,  gives  at  once  the  proper  and  inevitable  answer  to  it  Self- 
k>ve»  to  mean  any  diing,  must  have  a  double  meaning,  that  is,  must  not 
merely  signify  love,  but  love  defined  and  directed  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, having  self  Cot  its  object,  reflecting  and  reacting  upon  self;  but  it 
is  downright  and  intolerable  trifling  to  persist  that  the  love  or  concern 
which  we  feel  for  another  still  has  self  for  its  object,  because  it  is  we 
who  feel  it.  The  same  sort  of  quibbling  would  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  when  I  am  thinking  of  any  other  person,  I  am  notwithstanding 
thinking  of  myself,  because  it  is  /  who  have  his  image  in  my  mind. 

A.  I  cannot,  I  confess,  see  the  connexion. 

B,  I  wish  you  would  point  out  the*  distinction.  Or  let  me  ask  you 
---Suppose  you  were  to  observe  me  looking  frequently  and  earnestly  at 
myself  -in  the  glass,  would  you  not  be  inclined  to  laugh,  and  say  that 
this  was  vanity  ? 

A.  I  might  be  half-tempted  to  do  so. 

B.  Well ;  and  if  you  were  to  find  me  admiring  a  fine  picture,  or 
speaking  in  terms  of  high  praise  of  the  person  or  qualities  of  another* 
would  yon  not  set  it  down  equally  to  an  excess  of  coxcombry  and. self- 
conceit? 

A,  How,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  should  I  do  so  ? 

B.  Nay,  how  should  you  do  otherwise  upon  your  own  principles  T 
For  if  sympathy  with  another  is  to  be  construed  mto  self-love  because 
it  is  I  who  feel  it|  surely,  by  the  same  rule,  my  admiration  and  praise  of 
another  must  be  resolved  into  self-praise  and  self-admiration,  and  I  am 
the  whole  time  delighted  with  myself,  to  wit,  with  mv  own  thoughts 
and  feelings,  while  I  pretend  to  be  delighted  with  anomer.  Another's 
limbs  are  as  much  mine,  who  contemplate  them,  as  his  feelings. 

A.  Now,  my  good  friend,  you  go  too  far :  I  can't  think  you  serious* 

B.  Do  I  not  tell  you  that  I  have  a  most  grave  Bishop  (equal  to  a 
whole  Bench)  on  my  side? 

A.  What  1  is  this  illustration  of  the  looking-glass  and  picture  his  ? 
I  thought  it  was  in  your  own  far-fetched  manner* 

B.  And  why  far-fetehed  ? 

.  A*  Because  nobody  can  think  of  calling  the  praise  of  another  ael^ 
conceit — ^the  words  have  a  difierent  meaning  in  Uie  language. 

B.  Nobody  has  thought  of  confounding  them  hitherto,  and  yet  they 
sound  to  me  as  like  as  selfishness  and  generosity.  If  our  vanity  can  b^ 
brought  to  admire  others  disinterestedly,  I  do  not  see  but  our  good-na^ 
ture  may  be  taught  to  serve  them  as  disinterestedly.  Grant  me  but  this, 
that  self-love  signifies  not  simply,  *'  I  love,"  but  requires  to  have  this 
farther  addition,  **  I  love  myself,"  understood  in  order  to  make  sense  or 
grammar  of  it,  and  I  defy  you  to  make  one  or  the  otlier  of  Helvetius*8 
theory,  if  you  will  needs  have  it  to  be  his.  If,  as  Fielding  says,  all  our 
passions  are  selfish  merely  because  they  are  ours,  then  in  hating  another 
we'  must  be  said  to  hate  ourselves,  just  as  wisely  as  in  loving  another, 
we  are  said  to  be  actuated  by  self-love.    I  have  no  patience  with  such 
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ibolerj.  I  respect  that  fine  old  sturdy  fellow  Hobbes,  or  even  the 
acute  pertinacious  sophistry  of  Mandeville ;  but  I  do  not  Jike  the  flimsy, 
self-satisfied  repetition  of  an  absurdity,  which  with  its  origpinality  has 
lost  all  its  piquancy. 

A,  You  have,  I  know,  very  little  patience  with  others  who  differ 
from  you,  nor  are  you  a  very  literal  reporter  of  the  arguments  of  those 
who  happen  to  be  on  your  side  of  the  question.  You  were  about  to 
tell  me  the  substance  of  Butler's  answer  to  Helvetius's  theory,  if  we  can 
let  the  anachronism  pass ;  and  I  have  as  yet  only  heard  certain  quaint 
and  verbal  distinctions  of  your  own.  I  must  still  think  that  the  most 
disinterested  actions  proceed  from  a  selfish  motive.  A  man  feels  dis- 
tress at  the  sight  of  a  beggar,  and  he  parts  with  his  money  to  remove 
this  uneasiness.  If  he  did  not  feel  this  distress  in  his  own  mind,  he 
would  take  no  steps  to  relieve  the  other's  wants. 

B,  And  pray,  does  he  feel  this  distress  in  his  own  mind  out  of  love 
to  himself,  or  solely  that  he  may  have  the  pleasure  of  getting  rid  of  it  ? 
The  first  move  in  Uie  game  of  mutual  obligation  is  evidently  a  social, 
not  a  selfish  impulse,  and  I  might  rest  the  dispute  here  and  insist  upon 
going  no  farther  till  this  step  is  got  over,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  I 
have  already  told  you  the  substance  of  Butler's  answer  to  this  common- 
plaee  and  plausible  objectioQ.  He  says  in  his  fine  broad  manly  and  yet 
unpretending  mode  of  stating  a  question,  that  a  living  being  maybe  sup- 
posed to  be  actuated  either  by  mere  sensations,  having  no  reference  to  any 
one  else,  or  else  that  having  an  idea  and  foresight  of  the  consequences 
to  others,  he  is  influenced  by  and  interested  in  those  consequences 
only  in  so  far  as  they  have  a  distinct  connexion  with  his  own  ultimate 
good,  in  both  which  cases,  seeing  that  the  motives  aadactions  have  both 
their  origin  and  end  in  self,  they  may  and  must  be  properly  deno- 
minated selfish^  But  where  the  motive  is  neitlier  physically  nor  morally 
selfish,  that  is,  where  the  impulse  to  act  is  neither  excited  by  a  physi- 
cal sensation  nor  by  a  reflection  on  the  consequence  to  accrue  to  the 
individual,  it  must  be  hard  to  say  in  what  sense  it  can  be  called  so,  ex- 
cept in  that  sense  already  exploded,  namely,  that  which  would  infer  that 
an  impulse  of  any  kind  is  selfish  merely  because  it  acts  upon  some 
one,  or  that  before  we  can  entertain  disinterested  sympathy  with  ano- 
ther, we  must  feel  no  sympathy  at  all.  Benevolence,  generosity,  com- 
"^assion,  friendship,  &c.  imply,  says  the  Bishop,  that  we  take  an  inune- 
diate  and  unfeigned  interest  in  the  welfiire  of  others  ;  that  their  pleasures 
give  us  pleasure ;  that  their  pains  give  us  pain,  barely  to  know  of  them, 
and  firom  no  thought  about  ourselves.  But  no !  retort  the  advocatea  of 
self-love,  this  is  not  enough :  before  any  person  can  pretend  to  the  title 
of  benevolent,  generous,  and  so  on,  he  must  prove,  that  so  far  from 
taking  the  deepest  and  most  heartfelt  interest  in  the  happiness  of  others, 
he  has  no  feeling  on  the  subject,  that  he  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  their 
weal  or  woe  ;  and  then  taking  infinite  pains  and  making  unaccount- 
able sacrifices  for  their  good  without  caring  one  farthing  about  them,  he 
might  pass  for  heroic  and  disinterested.  But  if  he  lets  it  appear  he  has 
the  smallest  good-will  towards  them  and  acts  upon  it,  he  then  becomes 
a  merely  selfish  agent ;  so  that  to  establish  a  character  for  generosity, 
compassion,  humanity,  &c.  in  any  of  his  actions,  he  must  first  plainly 
prove  that  he  never  felt  the  slightest  twinge  of  any  of  these  passions 
thrilling  in  his  bosom.     This,  according  to  my  author,  is  requiring 
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men  to  act  not  from  charitable  motives,  bnt  from  no  motives  at  all. 
Such  reasoning  has  not  an  appearance  of  philosophyi  but  rather  of  dri» 
veiling  weakness  or  of  tacit  irony.  For  my  part,  I  can  conceive  of  no 
higher  strain  of  generosity  than  that  which  justly  and  truly  says.  Nihil  hu- 
mam  a  me  aUenum  puto — but,  according  to  your 'modem  French  friends 
and  my  old  English  ones,  there  is  nd  difference  between  this  and  the  most 
sordid  selfishness ;  for  the  instant  a  man  takes  an  interest  in  another's 
welfare,  h^  makes  it  his  own,  and  all  the  merit  and  disinterestedness  is 
gone.  "  Greater  love  than  this  hath  no  man,  that  he  should  give  his 
life  for  his  friend."  It  must  be  rather  a  fanciful  sort  of  self-love  that 
at  any  time  sacrifices  its  own  acknowledged  and  obvious  interests  for 
the  sake  of  another. 

A,  Not  in  the  least.  The  expression  you  have  just  used  explains 
the  whole  mystery,  and  I  think  you  must  allow  this  yourself.  The 
moment  I  sympathise  with  another,  I  do  in  strictness  make  his  interest 
my  own.  The  two  things  on  this  supposition  become  inseparable,  and 
my  gratification  is  identified  with  his  advantage.  Every  one,  in  short, 
consults  bis  particular  taste  and  inclination,  whatever  may  be  its  bias, 
or  acts  from  the  strongest  motive.  Regulus,  as  Helvetius  has  so  ably 
demonstrated,  would  not  have  returned  to  Carthage,  but  that  the  idea 
of  dishonour  gave  him  more  uneasiness  than  the  apprehension  of  a 
violent  death. 

J9.  That  is,  had  he  not  preferred  the  honour  of  his  country  to  bis 
own  interest.  Surely,  when  self-love  by  all  accounts  takes  so  very 
wide  a  range  and  embraces  entirely  new  objects  of  a  cliaracter  so  ut- 
terly opposed  to  its  general  circumscribed  and  paltry  routine  of  action, 
it  would  be  as  well  to  designate  it  by  some  new  and  appropriate  appella- 
tion, unless  it  were  meant,  by  the  intervention  of  the  old  and  ambiguous 
term,  to  confound  the  important  practical  distinction  which  subsists 
between  the  puny  circle  of  a  man's  physical  sensations  and  private  in- 
terests and  the  whde  world  of  virtue  and  honour,  and  thus  to  bring 
back  the  last  gradually  and  disingenuously  within  the  verge  of  the 
former.  Things  without  names  are  imapt  to  take  root  in  the  human 
mind  :  we  are  prone  to  reduce  nature  to  the  dimensions  of  language. 
If  a  feeling  of  a  refined  and  romantic  character  is  expressed  by  a  gross 
and  vulgar  name,  our  habitual  associations  will  be  sure  to  degrade  the 
first  to  the  level  of  the  last,  instead  of  conforming  to  a  forced  and  tech-* 
nical  definition*  But  I  beg  to  deny,  not  only  that  the  objects  in  this 
case  are  the  same,  but  that  the  principle  is  similar. 

A.  Do  you  then  seriously  pretend  that  the  end  of  sympathy  is  not 
to  get  rid  of  the  momentary  uneasiness  occasioned  by  the  distress  of 
another? 

fi.  And  has  that  uneasiness,  I  again  ask,  its  soupce  in  self-love  ? 
If  self-love  were  the  only  principle  of  action,  we  ought  to  receive  no 
uneasiness  from  the  pains  of  others,  we  ought  to  be  wholly  exempt  from 
any  such  weakness :  or  the  least  than  can  be  required  to  give  the 
smallest  shadow  of  excuse  to  this  exclusive  theory  is,  that  the  instant 
the  pain  was  communicated  by  our  foolish,  indiscreet  sympathy,  we 
should  think  of  nothing  but  getting  rid  of  it  as  fast  as  possible,  by  fidr 
means  or  foul,  as  a  mechanical  instinct.  If  the  pain  of  sympathy,  as  soon 
as  it  arose,  was  decompounded  from  the  objects  which  gave  it  birth,  and 
acted  upon  the  brain  or  nerves  solely  as  a  detached,  desultory  feeling, 
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or  abstracted  sense  of  uneasiness,  from  which  the  mind  shrunk  with  its 
natural  aversion  to  pain»  then  I  would  allow  that  the  impulse  in  this 
case,  having  no  reference  to  the  good  of  another,  and  seeking  only  to  re* 
move  a  present  inconvenience  from  the  individual,  would  still  be  pro- 
perly self-love :  but  no  such  process  of  abstraction  takes  place.  The 
feelmg  of  compassion,  as  it  first  enters  the  mind,  so  it  continues  to  act 
upon  it  in  conjunction  with  the  idea  of  what  another  suffers ;  refera 
every  wish  it  forms,  or  every  effort  it  makes,  to  the  removal  of  pain 
from  a  fellow-creature,  and  is  oply  satisfied  when  it  believes  this  end  to 
be  accomplished.  It  is  not  a  blind,  physical  repugnance  to  pain,  as  af- 
fecting ourselves,  but  a  rational  or  intelligible  conception  of  it  as  exist- 
ing out  of  ourselves,  that  prompts  and  sustains  our  exertions  in  behalf 
of  humanity.  Nor  can  it  be  otherwise,  while  man  is  the  creature  of  ima- 
gination and  reason,  and  has  faculties  that  implicate  him  (whether  he 
will  or  not)  in  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  others,  and  bind  up  his  fate 
with  theirs.  Why,  then,  when  an  action  or  feeling  is  neither  in  its  com- 
mencement nor  progress,  nor  ultimate  objects,  dictated  by  or  subject 
to  the  control  of  self-love,  bestow  the  name  where  every  thing  but  the 
name  is  wanting  ? 

A,  I  must  give  you  fair  warning,  that  in  this  last  tirade  you  have 
more  than  once  gone  beyond  my  comprehension.  Your  distinctions 
are  too  fine-drawn,  and  there  is  a  want  of  relief  in  the  expression.  Are 
you  not  getting  back  to  what  you  describe  as  yova^rst  manner  I  Your 
present  style  is  more  amusing.  See  if  you  cannot  throw  a  few  high 
lights  into  that  last  argument ! 

B»  Un  peu  plus  a  rAnglaise^&ny  thing  to  oblige !  I  say,  then,  it 
appears  to  me  strange  that  self-love  should  be  asserted  by  any  impartial 
reasoner,  (not  the  dupe  of  a  play  upon  words,)  to  be  absolute  and  un- 
disputed master  of  the  human  mind,  when  compassion  or  uneasiness  on 
account  of  others  enters  it  without  leave  and  in  spite  of  this  principle. 
What !  to  be  instantly  expelled  by  it  without  mercy,  so  that  it  may 
still  assert  its  pre-eminence  ?  No ;  but  to  linger  there,  to  hold  con- 
sultation with  another  principle.  Imagination,  which  owes  no  allegiance 
to  aelf-interest,  and  to  march  out  only  under  condition  and  guarantee 
that  the  welfare  of  another  is  first  provided  for  without  any  special 
clause  in  its  own  favour.  This  is  much  as  if  you  were  to  say  and  swear, 
that  though  the  bailiff  and  his  man  have  taken  possession  of  your 
house,  you  are  still  the  rightful  owner  of  it. 

A*  And  so  I  am. 

B»  Why  then  not  turn  out  such  unwelcome  intruders  without  stand- 
ing upon  ceremony  ? 

A,  You  were  too  vague  and  abstracted  before :  now  you  are  grow- 
ing Coo  figurative.    Always  in  extremes. 

B.  Give  me  leave  for  a  moment,  as  you  wiU  not  let  me  spin  mere 
metaphysical  cobwebs. 

^.  I  am  patient. 

B.  Suppose  that  by  sudden  transformation  your  body  were  so  con- 
trived that  it  couki  feel  the  actual  sensations  of  another  body,  as  if 
your  nerves  had  an  immediate  and  physical  communication ;  that  you 
were  assailed  by  a  number  of  objects  you  saw  and  knew  nothing  of  be- 
forC)  and  felt  desires  and  appetites  springing  up  in  your  bosom  for  which 
you  could  not  at  all  account — would  you  not  say  that  this  addition  of 
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another  body  made  a  material  alteration  in  your  former  situation ;  that 
it  called  for  a  new  set  of  precautions  and  instincts  to  provide  for  its 
wants  and  wishes  ?  or  would  yon  persist  in  it  that  you  were  just  where 
you  were,  that  no  change  had  taken  place  in  your  being  and  iMerests, 
and  that  your  new  body  was  in  fact  your  old  one»  for  no  oUier  reason 
than  because  it  was  yours  ?  To  my  thinkings  the  case  woold  be  quite 
altered  by  the  supererogation  of  such  a  new  sympathetic  body,  and  I 
should  be  for  dividing  my  care^and  time  pretty  equally  between  them* 

Captain  C.  You  mean  that  in  that  case  you  would  have  taken  in 
partners  to  the  concern,  as  well  as  No.  I.  ? 

B.  Yes ;  and  my  concern  for  No.  II.  would  be  something  very  dis- 
tinct from,  and  quite  independent  of,  my  original  and  hitherto  e&clusive 
concern  for  No*  I. 

A.  How  very  gross  and  vulgar!  (whispering  to  D«— ",  and  then 
turning  to  me,  added,) — but  why  suppose  an  impossibility  X  I  hate  all 
such  incongruous  and  far-fetched  illustrations. 

£.  And  yet  this  very  miracle  takes  place  every  day  in  the  human 
mind  and  heart,  and  you  and  your  sopliists  would  persuade  us  that  it  is 
nothing,  and  would  slur  over  its  existence  by  a  shallow  misnomer. 
Do  I  not  by  imaginary  sympathy  acquire  a  new  interest  (out  of  my- 
self) in  others  as  much  as  I  should  on  the  former  supposition  by  phy« 
sical  contact  or  animal  magnetism  ?  and  am  I  not  compelled  by  this 
new  law  of  my  nature  (neither  included  in  physical  sensation  nor  a  deli- 
berate regard  to  my  own  individual  welfare)  to  consult  the  feelings  and 
wishes  of  the  new  social  body  of  which  I  am  become  a  member,  often 
to  the  prejudice  of  my  own?  The  parallel  seems  to  me  eauict»  and  I 
think  the  inference  from  it  unavoidable.  I  do  not  postpone  a  benevo- 
lent or  friendly  purpose  to  my  own  personal  convenience,  or  nake  it 
bend  to  it— 

**  Letting  I  should  not  wait  upon  I  would. 
Like  the  poor  cat  in  the  ad^/' 

The  will  is  arooaable  not  to  our  immediate  sensibility  but  to  i«asQB  and 
imagination,  which  point  out  and  enforce  a  line  of  duty  very  dilEerent 
from  that  prescribed  by  self-love.  The  operation  of  ayiopathy  or  so- 
cial feeling,  though  it  has  its  seat  certainly  in  the  mind  of  the  indivi- 
dual, is  neither  for  his  immediate  behalf  nor  to  his  remote  benefit,  but 
is  constantly  a  diversion  from  both,  and  therefore,  I  contend*  is  not  in 
any  sense  selfish.  The  movements  in  my  breast  as  much  originate  in, 
and  are  regulated  by,  the  idea  of  what  another  feels,  as  if  theywere  go- 
verned by  a  chord  placed  there  vibrating  to  another's  pain.  If  these 
movements  were  mechanical,  they  would  be  considered  as  directed  to 
the  good  of  another :  it  is  odd,  that  because  my  bosom  takes  part  and 
beats  in  unison  with  them,  they  should  become  of  a  less  generous  cha- 
racter. In  the  passions  of  hatred,  resentment,  suUenness^  oK  even  in 
low  spirits,  we  voluntarily  go  through  a  great  deal  of  pain,  because 
Auch  is  our  pleasure;  or  strictly,  because  certain  objects  have  taken  hold 
of  our  imagination,  and  we  cannot,  or  will  not,  get  rid  of  the  impres- 
sion ;  why  should  good-nature  and  generosity  be  the  only  feelings  in 
which  we  will  not  allow  a  little  forgetfulness  of  ourselves?  Once 
more.  If  self-love,  or  each  individuars  sensibility,  sympathy,  what 
you  will,  were  like  an  anifnalcule,  sensitive,  quick,  shrinking  instantly 
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from  whatever  gave  It  pain,  teekmg  mstmctively  whatever  gave  it  plea- 
sure^ and  having  no  other  obligation  or  law  of  its  eztstencey  then  I 
should  be  most  ready  to  adcnowfedge  that  this  principle  was  in  its  na« 
ture,  end,  and  origin,  selfish,  slippery^  treacherous,  inert,  inoperative 
but  as  an  instrument  of  some  immediate  stimulus,  incapable  of  generous 
saciifice  or  painful  exertion,  and  deserving  a  name  and  title  accord- 
ingly, leading  one  lo  bestow  upon  it  its  proper  attributes.  But  the  very 
reverse  of  all  this  happens.    The  mind  is  tenacious  of  remote  purposes, 
indiffiBvent  to  immediate  feelings,  which  cannot  consist  with  the  nature 
of  a  rational  and  voluntary  agent,    instead  of  the  animalcule  swimming 
in  pleasure  and  gliding  from  pain,  the  principle  of  self-love  is  iuces- 
santly  to  the  ioMiginslion  or  sense  of  duty  what  the  fly  is  to  the  spider — 
that  fixes  its  stings  into  it,  involves  it  in  its  web,  sucks  its  blood,  and 
preys  upon  ito  vitals  I    Does  the  spider  do  all  this  to  please  the  fly? 
Just  as  much  as  Regains  returned  to  Carthage  and  was  rolled  down  a 
hill  in  a  barrel  with  iron-s|nkes  iofit  to  please  himself!     The  imagina* 
tion  or  understanding  is  no  less  the  enemy  of  our  pleasure  than  of  our 
interest*     It  will  not  let  us  be  at  ease  till  we  have  accomplished  certain 
objects  with  which  we  have  ourselves  no  concern  but  as  melancholy 
truths. 

^.  But  the  spider  you  have  so  quaintly  conjured  up  is  a  diflferent 
animal  from  the  fly.  The  imagination  on  which  you  lay  so  much  stress 
is  a  part  of  one's-self. 

B.  I  grant  it :  and  for  that  very  reason,  self-love,  or  a  principle  tend- 
ing exclusively  to  our  own  immediate  gratification  or  future  advantage, 
neither  is  nor  can  be  the  sole  spring  of  action  in  the  human  mind. 

jt.  I  cannot  see  that  at  all. 

D,  Nay,  I  think  he  has  made  out  better  than  usual. 

B.  Imagination  is  another  name  for  an  interest  in  things  out  of 
ourselves,  which  must  naturally  run  counter  to  our  own.  Self-love, 
for  so  fine  and  smooth-spoken  a  gentleman,  leads  his  friends  into 
odd  scrapes.  The  situation  of  Regulus  in  the  barrel  with  iron-spikes 
in  it  was  not  a  very  easy  one :  but,  say  the  advocates  of  refined  self- 
love,  their  pomts  were  a  succession  of  agreeable  punctures  in  his  sides, 
compared  with  the  stings  of  dishonour.  But  what  bound  him  to  this 
dreadful  alternative?  Not  self-love.  When  the  pursuit  of  honour  be- 
comes troublesome,  **  throw  honour  to  the  dogs — III  none  of  it !'' 
This  seems  Che  true  Epicurean  solution.  Philosophical  self-love  seems 
neithet  a  voluptuary  nor  an  efieminate  coward,  but  a  cynic,  and  even  a 
mmtyVf  so  that  I  am  afraid  he  will  hardly  dare  show  his  face  at  Very's, 
and  that,  with  this  knowledge  of  his  character,  even  the  countenance  of 
the  Count  de  Stutt-Tracy  will  not  procure  his  admission  to  the  sa- 
loons. 

A.  The  Count  de  Stutt-Tracy,  did  you  say  ?  Who  is  he  ?  I  never 
beani  of  him. 

A  He  ia  the  author  of  the  celebrated  '*  Ideologic,*'  which  Bonaparte 
denounced  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers  as  the  cause  of  his  disasters  in 
Russia*  He  is  equally  hated  by  the  Bourbons ;  and  what  is  more  ex- 
traordinary still,  he  is  patronised  by  Ferdinand  VII.  who  settled  a 
pension  of  two  hundred  crowns  a  year  on  the  translator  of  his  works. 
He  speaks  of  Condillac  as  having  "  created  the  science  of  Ideology," 
and  holds  Helvetius  for  a  true  philosopher. 
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A.  Which  you  do  not !  I  think  it  a  pity  you  should  aflSsct  «DgalA-> . 
rity  of  opinion  in  such  matters,  when  you  have  all  the  inost  sensihfe 
and  best-informed  judges  against  you. 

fi.  I  am  sorry  for  it  too ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  can  hardly  expect  you 
with  me,  till  I  have  all  Europe  on  my  side,  of  which  I  see  no  chance 
while  the  Englishman  with  his  notions  of  solid  beef  and  pudding  holds 
fast  by  his  substantial  identity,  and  the  Frenchman  with  hb  lighter  bod 
and  air  mistakes  every  shadowy  impulse  for  himself. 
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Our  modish  manners  well  we  vaunt. 
When  we  behold  our  daughters  flaunt 

In  Gallic  silks  and  drewes ; 
And  give  them,  in  our  foreign  whims, 
(Their  minds  to  garnish  like  their  limbs,) 

Parisian  governesses. 

Able  her  mother-tongue  to  talk. 

To  cry  "  mon  CMeu !"  to  shrug— 4o  walk 

With  true  Parisian  wriggle. 
Tight  in  her  waist,  but  loose  of  speech. 
Prompt,  if  her  teeth  be  white,  to  teach 

The  most  becoming  giggle, — 

Some  sage  mamma  in  ecstasies 
Snaps  up  the  fresh-imported  prize. 

And  pu£b  her  as  a  pattern : 
Her  faults  the  pupil  quiddy  learns. 
Pert,  prating,  shallow,  and  by  turns 

A  dandisette  or  slattern.— 

Attempting  all  things,  versed  in  none. 
How  glibly  Misses  accents  run. 

How  fluently  she  smatters ! 
What  erudition— what  a  vast 
Display  of  nonsense,  and  how  fast 

Her  broken  French  she  chatters  !— 
That  many,  tutored  thus,  receive 
No  taint,  we  willingly  believe. 

We  are  no  loose  impeachers; — 
But  French  romances,  novels  warm 
And  amorous  songs  that  often  form 

The  reading  of  French  teachers, — 
May  sometimes  generate,  methinks, 
A  prurient,  vain,  romantic  minx. 

Not  French,  nor  English  neither ; 
A  mongrel  mischief,  noHiing  loth 
To  learn  whatever 's bad  inboth. 

Without  the  good  of  either.— 
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Castelorizo,  AnHphelhSi  8pc, 

The  morning  was  splendidly  beautiful,  when  about  sunrise  we  drove 
ipast  the  Hephta  Kavi,  or  Seven  Capes,  and  bore  down  upon  the  island 
of  CastelorizO.  These  frequent  divergences  from  his  course  to  Cyprus 
did  not  seem  to  incommode  our  commander  in  the  slightest  degree ; 
he  had  no  specific  business  at  the  island  farther  than  to  land  us  accord- 
ing to  agreement,  and  to  take  on-board  some  fresh  provisions ;  but  even 
without  these  obligations  he  would  no  doubt  have  been  induced  to  put 
in  for  a  day  or  two,  by  his  invariable  principle  of  never  remaining 
more  than  eight  and  forty  hours  at  sea  at  a  time,  when  he  could 
avoid  it.  In  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  too,  islands  are  so  very  fre- 
quent that  our  navigation  seemed  rather  inland  than  at  sea.  We  never 
ost  sight  of  one  cluster  till  a  second  rose  to  view ;  and,  as  the  seamen  who 
traffic  from  port  to  port,  form  numerous  acquaintances  at  each,  a  trip 
through  *'  the  Arches"  is,  to  a  Greek,  merely  a  succession  of  visits  to 
old  friends,  since  he  only  parts  with  one  in  the  morning  to  sup  with 
another  at  night.  The  Karavi  Kyrios  wears  none  of  the  important 
looks  of  a  supercargo ;  he  is  totally  freed  from  the  annoyances  of 
charts  and  logbooks,  and  observations  and  bearings  ;  a  deviation  from 
his  course  is  never  a  matter  of  either  moment  or  reflection,  and  even  the 
business  of  his  life  becomes  but  a  vehicle  of  pleasure,  his  ship  being 
rather  his  yacht  than  a  merchantman,  and  his  voyage  as  much  a  matter 
of  amusement  as  of  speculation.  This  propensity  is  well  illustrated  by 
a  modern  poet : — 

^^  A  merchant,  who  sailing  from  Greece  to  Trieste, 
Grew  vex'd  with  the  crew  and  avowedly  testy. 
Because,  as  he  said,  being  lazy  and  Greeks, 
They  were  alwajrs  for  putting  in  harbours  and  creeks. 
And  instead  of  conveymg  him  quick  with  his  lading, 
(As  any  men  would  who  had  due  sense  of  trading,) 
Could  never  come  near  a  green  isle  with  a  spring. 
But  smack  they  went  to  it  like  birds  on  the  wing."* 

•«  About  noon  we  passed  the  outer  bay,  and  rounding  a  narrow  cape  at 
the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  came  to  an  anchor  about  an  hour  after 
midday.  The  island,  like  the  adjacent  coast  of  Karamania,  is  formed 
of  steep  and  precipitous  cliffs  of  limestone,  through  which  a  red 
ochreous  matter  is  constantly  exuding,  which  communicates  its  tinge 
to  the  surrounding  rocks.  Hence  it  may  have  obtained  from  the  Gi«« 
noese  and  Maltese  who  have  at  different  periods  held  possession  of  it, 
the  name  of  Castel  Rosso,  corrupted  by  the  modern  Greeks  into 
KaffreXo/oi^o,  but  whether  it  be  the  Cisthen^  of  Strabo,  the  Rhog^  of 
Pliny ,t  or  the  Megistc^  of  Ptolemy,  seems  yet  undecided,  though  the 
fact  of  its  being  the  "  largest"  island  on  the  coast,  as  well  as  its  coinci* 
deuce  with  the  details  of  Livy,  has  induced  Captain  Beaufort  to  decide 
in  favour  of  the  latter.t  We  landed  at  the  beach,  and  proceeded  to  a 
miserable  coffee-house,  whence,  whilst  our  host  was  preparing  somepar- 
tridges  and  pilaff  for  our  dinner,  we  sallied  out  to  take  our  survey  of 
the  town. 

•  Leigh  Hant.  t  Hiit.  Nat.  1.  v.  u?i.  t  Karamania,  p.  12. 
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Of  about  five  hundred  houses,  of  which  it  consistSy  we  saw  none  that 
did  not  bear  the  traces  of  abject  poverty,  and  numbers  were  totally  in 
ruins  and  uninhabited^  their  late  occupants  having  fled  to  Adalia,*  and 
other  towns  on  the  Karamanian  coast,  in  order  to  avoid  the  grinding 
exactions  of  the  present  Aga,  whose  term  of  tenure  being  of  very  uncer* 
tain  continuance,  be  is  forced  to  lose  no  time  in  reimbursing  himself  by 
sedulous  extortion  for  the  sums  he  has  expended  in  the  purchase  of  his 
government  from  the  Padia  of  Rhodes.  The  few  remaining  inhabitants 
are  miserably  poor,  and  subsist,  almost  exclusively,  by  piloting  vessels 
to  the  different  ports  of  Syria  and  of  Egypt,  by  dealing  in  firewood 
from  the  opposite  coast,  or  in  wine  from  the  Cyclades,  and  provisions 
firom  Adalia,  with  which  they  supply  the  seamen  who  may  enter  the 
harbour.  The  island  is  scantily  covered  with  a  sprinkling  of  calca- 
reous soil,  but  produces  neither  fruit,  verdure,  nor  crops,  and  even  for 
their  fresh  water  the  natives  are  forced  to  be  dependent  on  the  wintry 
rains,  or  the  wells  of  the  neighbouring  shore.  Trade  they  have  none, 
and  though,  before  the  opening  of  the  Greek  revolution,  they  possessed 
a  petty  commerce  in  naval  timber  with  the  Hydriots  and  Spesziots,  it 
has  now  been  prohibited  in  toto  by  the  Turkish  authorities.  The  town 
stretches  along  the  borders  of  the  sea,  but^  as  the  cliff  rises  suddenly  into 
a  precipice  behind  it,  a  number  of  the  retired  streets  and  passages  are 
forced  to  be  chiselled  into  steps  from  the  rock,  and  these,  owing  to  their 
steepness,  are  in  general  more  clean  and  orderly  than  the  less  lofty 
portions  of  the  town.  Immediately  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  at  an 
elevation  of  some  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  stands  a 
ruinous  castle,  built  by  the  Genoese,  chiefly  from  ancient  materials,  but 
now  incapable  of  either  assault  or  defence.  Three  or  four  useless 
cannon,  of  small  calibre,  are  all  that  remain  on  the  battlements,  the 
others  having  been  carried  off  by  some  Greek  cruisers,  a  few  yeara 
since,  and  transferred  to  the  navy  of  Hydra.  A  litde  fort  lower  down, 
towards  the  point  of  the  cape,  in  an  equally  tottering  condition,  com- 
pletes the  batteries  of  Castelorizo ;  but  the  walls  of  both  have  never 
yet  recovered  the  injuries  which  they  sustained  from  the  Russians,  who, 
in  1770,  captured  and  reduced  them  to  their  present  state  of  helpless 
rfrinr  Th^  ffihe^slill,  hbwever,  garrisoned  by  two  hundred  Turks,  who 
are  maintliin^  by  the  impoverished  islanders  ;  and  so  jealous  of  the  tn- 
speetibii  of  strangers  was  the  tyrannous  Aga,  that  it  was  with  consider- 
able diflSculty  we  obtained  a  permission  to  visit  the  castles. 

The  men  whom  w^  met  in  our  walks  were  poor  and  dejected  In  the 
extreme ;  every  object  wore  an  aspect  of  distress  and  melancholy ;  and 
the  sombre  sadness  of  the  scene  was  aggravated  by  the  unbroken  si* 
l^nee  whkh  ireigned  around  us,  and  which,  at  particular  hotnrs  of  tfie 
day,  when  the  streets  are  deserted  and  the  inhabitants  are  enjoyidg 
dieir  noonday  sleep  in  the  shade,  renders  Castdorizo  more  like  a 
city  of  the  dead  thiin  a  re6(Mrt  of  the  living.  The  women  were 
any  thing  but  handsome,  and  their  costume  peculiarly  ungractefUl't 
a  red  dumsy  jacket  reached  below  the  hips,  from  beneath  which 
appeared  a  cotton  petticoat  and  striped  trowsers.  The  head  was 
enveloped  in  a  coloured  handkerchief;  and,  as  at  Sime,  a  row  of 
metal  bosses  was   arranged  down   the  breast  of  the  bodice,  whilst 

*  Now  Satalia,  i.  e.  ciy  A5«Xia. 
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the  arms,  wrisU,  and  ankles  were  profusely  adorned  with  metal 
rmgs.  They  all  seemed  to  be  peculiarly  shy  and  retiring,  and,  whe- 
ther from  a  natural  sense  of  modesty,  or  a  cobsdousness  of  their  defi- 
ciency in  personal  attractions,  we  found  it  peculiarly  difficult  to  gain 
even  a  glance  of  their  blushing  and  charmless  oountenances,  or  a  re- 
joinder of  4>/>a  icaXii  aai  to  our  salutation  of  icaX  nf£ipa  omt, 
A  walk  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  brought  us  to  the  site  o£  the  ai^ 
cient  city^on  one  of  the  loftiest  points  of  the  i^and.  In  going  towards 
it,  we  phased,  upon  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  a  reservoir  or  cistern  of  sim* 
pie  but  elegant  construction,  which  serves  to  collect  the  water  from  two 
ravines  in  the  hill,  which  would  otherwise  pour  down  upon  the  town. 
It  is  circular  in  form,  built  of  stones,  some  of  which  are  antique,  and 
covered  with  a  dome,  whose  general  effect,  in  its  exalted  situation,  is 
grand  and  imposing. 

We  were  met  by  several  girls  returning  from  it,  bearing  vessels  in 
which  they  had  been  to  draw  water,  and  others  laden  with  linen  which 
they  had  washed  at  the  fountain.  Throughout  the  East,  the  custom,  so 
often  alluded  to  in  Scripture,  of  its  being  the  duty  of  females  to  go  to 
the  wells,  seems  to  have  previdled  from  a  period  of  the  remotest  an tiquity» 
and  is  as  prevalent  at  the  present  moment,  as  when  Rebecca  assuaged 
the  thirst  of  the  servant  of  Abraham,  *<  at  the  time  of  the  evmiing,  even 
the  time  when  women  go  out  to  draw  water,"*  or  when  the  woman  of 
Samaria  met  Jesus  by  the  well  of  Jacob.  Tliis  very  edifice  too,  and 
others  constructed  for  a  similar  purpose,  afford  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  peculiar  force  of  the  passage  to  which  I  have  last  aJluded,  besides 
several  throughout  the  New  Testament,  in  which  the  word  "  well"  is 
erroneously  translated.  '*  If  thou  knewest  (said  Jesus  to  die  woman)  the 
gift  of  God,  and  who  it  is  that  saith  mito  thee  give  me  to  drink,  thou 
wouUst  have  asked  him,  and  he  would  have  given  unto  thee  tiring  vth 
ter.  The  woman  saith  unto  him,  Sir,  thou  hast  nothing  to  draw  with, 
and  tht  wM  {to  ^«a/9)is  deep ;  from  whence  then  hast  thou  that  living 
water  ?  Art  thou  greater  than  our  father  Jacob,  who  gave  us  the  wHl 
(to  ^pwp)t  and  drank  thereof  himself,  his  children,  and  his  cattle? 
Jesus  saith  unto  her,Who8oever  drinketh  of  this  water  shall  thirst  again. 
But  whoso  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never 
thirst,  but  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  be  unto  him  a  toeil 
(xfiyiy  viaTot)  of  water  springing  up  into  eternal  life."  (1  Jobfk  iv. 
10_14.) 

Now,  in  the  above  passage  the  words  ^sap  and  rffyn  have  been  indis- 
criminately  translated'*  well ;"  whereas  the  latter,  which  is  applied  by 
our  Saviour  to  the  *'  living  water,'^  signifies  afouniainf  a  constant  spring, 
in  which  sense  it  is  employed  in  the  Epistle  by  James : — **  Doth  a  foun- 
tain (vTiyij)"  saith  he, ''  send  forth  at  the  same  place  sweet  water  and 
bitterf't — and  the  former,  (f^piapf  which  should  be  translated  a  cistern 
or  reservoir,  from  the  Hebrew  nnn,  signifies  literally  a  pit^  as  in  Luke 
xiv.  5.  **  Which  of  you  shall  have  an  ox  or  an  ass  iallen  into  a  pit^  {etg 
^tap  $fiir€ffBiTai,  &c.) ;  and  in  Revelation  ix.  1,  2.  the  key  of  the 
bottomless  pit  (4  kXck  tov  i^psaTOt  Tfft  afivaaov);  and  ifyoi{e  ro^peap 
riff  afiyaaov,  he  opened  the  bottomless  pit. 

The  import  of  the  passage  therefore  is,  that  the  woman  of  Samaria 

*  Gen.  xziv.  11.  t  James  iii.  11. 
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stood  by  the  cistern  of  Jacob,  and  heaitatted  to  give  Jesus  to  drink  of 
the  stagnant  water  collected  within  it,  whilst  he,  had  she  known  to  ask 
it,  could  have  given  unto  her,  to  drink  of  the  £te9hfauntttm  that  apriog- 
eth  up  into  endless  life.  I  may  be  mistaken  in  this  interpretation, 
but  the  frequency  of  both  wells  and  reservoirs  throughout  the  East, 
and  the  superiority  of  the  one  to  the  other,  serve  to  eountenance  the 
conclusion  1  would  draw,  and  to  add  fresh  force  to  the  import  of  the 
sacred  text.  To  him,  however,  who  has  never  panted  beneath  the 
burning  sun  of  Asia,  or  trod  its  scorched  and  glowing  soilj  whose 
eye  has  never  turned  upon  its  cloudless  skies»  or  shot  wistfully  along 
its  parched  and  endless  deserts,  the  frequent  mention  of  water  and  its 
important  uses  in  the  Bible  can  come  with  but  little  weight ;  and  he 
alone  who  has  toiled  through  the  privations  of  India,  or  writhed  beneath 
the  withering  sunbeams  of  the  East,  can  enjoy  in  their  full  richneas 
and  luxury  dbe  sublime  allusions  of  the  Scriptures. 
.  Our  view  from  the  summit  of  the  hill  was  really  splendid ;  beneath 
us  lay  the  barren,  rocky  island,  with  scarce  a  tree  to  diversify  iu  mono- 
tonous, cliffs,  and  beyond  it  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Adalian  Gulf^ 
with  its  countless  islands  and  glittering  silvery  waves ;  whilst  on  either 
side  extended  the  towering  shores  of  Karamania.  Of  the  ancient  city 
of  Megiste  the  perfect  circuit  of  the  walls  can  still  be  traced,  indoft- 
ing  a  space  of  nearly  half  a  mile  in  circumference.  The  spot  on  which 
it  stood,  uneven  by  nature,  is  now  rendered  doubly  more  so  by  the  debris 
of  the  crumbled  city,  of  which  a  few  cisterns  and  reservoirs  are  the  only 
perfect  vestiges  that  remain.  Ail  around  are  discernible  traces  of  the 
industry  of  a  former  race ;  and  in  every  direction  the  steps  are  still  dis- 
tinguishable by  which  a  communication  was  cut  out  from  one  quarter  ta 
another.  A  few  remnants  of  a  fortress  are  seen  above  the  hill,  which 
have  been  attributed  to  the  Genoese,  or  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Je>» 
rusalem ;  but  they  are  much  more  probably  Turkish,  being  constructed 
of  small  stones,  and  the  Genoese,  as  Mr.  Scoles  remarked,  always  used 
proper  materials  in  the  erection  of  those  edifices  which  they  have  left 
throughout  the  Levant. 

We  descended  the  hill  about  sunset,  and  returned  to  our  repast  at 
the  coffee-house.  As  we  passed  through  one  of  the  retired  streets,  we 
were  surprised  to  hear  the  voice  of  a  female  issuing  from  one  of  the 
wretched  hovels,  in  tones  of  sorrow  and  bewailing.  It  seemed,  how- 
ever, to  attract  the  attention  of  no  one  save  ourselves  ;  and  our  guide, 
whom  we  questioned,  informed  us  that  it  was  a  widow,  whose  husband 
had  died  some  months  before,  and  who  was  now,  according  to  custom, 
chanting  her  daily  dirge  to  his  memory ;  a  practice  which  it  is  ordi- 
nary in  the  isbnd  to  continue  for  twelve  months  afler  the  decease  of 
the  individual,  unless  the  mourner  find  a  second  husband  in  the  inter- 
val. This  custom  of  lamenting  for  the  dead  long  after  the  period  of 
dissolution,  is  of  the  remotest  antiquity ;  and  Esdras  mentions  thaf  In 
all  Jewry  they  mourned  for  Josiah,  and  the  chief  men,  with  the  women, 
made  lamentation  for  him  unto  this  day  ;  and  this  was  given  out  for  an 
ordinancet  to  be  done  by  aU  the  nation  of  Israel."*  A  few  other 
strangers,  chiefly  Greeks,  from  two  or  three  vessels  in  the  hajbofir, 
were  seated  round  the  door  of  the  coffee-house  as  we  entered,  and 

•  1  Ettdras  i.  32. 
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their  son^  and  laughter  formed  a  most  unorientat  serenade  during  our 
repast.  The  establishment  was  a  very  miserahle  one ;  and  the  credit 
and  custom  of  the  house  seemed  to  be  sustained  less  by  the  quality  of 
the  fare,  than  the  entertainment  aflforded  by  the  sallies  of  our  host^  vrho 
was  one  of  the  liveliest  Turks  I  have  ever  met  with.  In  the  evening, 
having  got  a  supply  of  fresh  bread  and  honey,  we  returned  to  sleep  in 
our  births  on  board,  having  secured  a  boat  to  convey  us  in  the  morn<- 
ing  across  the  strait  to  Antiphellus. 

The  vestiges  of  this  forsaken  city  are  now  abandoned  to  the  winds 
and  the  beasts  of  prey.  They  stretch  in  loneliness  along  the  deserted 
beach;  and  amidst  the  ruins  of  lofty  walls, proud  theatres,  and  gorges 
ous  temples,  a  few  miserable  huts,  inhabited  by  groveling  serfs,  alone 
give  life  to  the  scene  of  desolation.  The  roadstead  in  which  it  is  situated, 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Port  Piandouri ;  and  a  narrow  tongue  of 
land  stretching  out  from  the  shore,  divides  the  line  of  the  coast  into 
two  commodious  harbours,  called  Vathi  and  Sevedo,  at  the  junc^ 
don  of  which  the  few  habitations  I  have  mentioned,  now  form  the 
population  of  Antiphellus,  whilst  the  fallen  edifices  and  mouldering 
tombs  of  their  ancestors  stretch  far  alontr  the  level  sliore.  As  our  boat 
grounded  on  the  strand,  some  three  or  four  of  them  came  down  to 
meet  us ;  they  appeared  poor,  and  miserable,  and  naked ;  but  alas,  as 
Nehemiah  said  unto  Ahasuerus,  why  should  not  my  countenance  be 
sady  when  the  city,  the  place  of  my  father's  sepulchres,  lieth  waste  ?  As 
we  drew  near  to  the  land,  the  first  objects  which  were  visible  were  the 
remnants  of  the  ancient  terrace  which  repelled  the  sea,  and  the  ruins  of 
a  theatre  on  an  eminence  above  the  shore ;  on  coming  closer  still,  the 
tombs  became  gradually  more  and  more  distinct,  whilst  their  gloomy 
aspect  and  melancholy  associations  served  to  increase  the  sombre 
dreariness  of  the  scene.  On  landing,  we  proceeded  first  to  the  exami- 
nation of  these  singular,  and  in  many  instances  beautiful  sepulchres. 
They  are  principally  situated  above  Port  Sevedo,  and  are  formed  out  of 
the  rock  of  the  coast,  or  constructed  with  materials  found  on  the  spot, 
being  a  sort  of  limestone  approaching  to  marble,  with  a  slight  yellow  tint, 
save  where  it  has  assumed  a  greyish  hue,  and  the  surface  has  become 
corroded  from  the  effects  of  time  and  Uie  siroccos.  They  are  of  two 
kinds,  either  built  upon  the  surface,  or  hollowed  from  the  face  of  the 
cliff.  The  former  are  not  by  any  means  so  numerous  as  the  latter, 
but  are  in  many  instances  of  extremely  elegant  design,  though  the 
workmanship,  especially  in  the  ornaments  and  mouldings,  is  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  conceptions  of  the  artist.  Their  form  is  that  of  a  parallelo- 
gram, of  seven  feet  long  inside  by  three  feet  wide.  This  is  cut  from 
one  block  of  stone,  the  exterior  carved  into  pilasters  and  panels  to  re- 
ceive inscriptions,  many  of  which  are  still  legible  ;  and  we  observed  a 
few  in  which  the  lower  pUnth  was  chiselled  from  the  native  rock,  whidi 
was  levelled  to  receive  the  superstructure.  The  coverings,  which  have, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  been  all  removed,  were  likewise  formed  from 
one  single  block,  shaped  into  a  lancet  arch,  each  end  decorated  with  a 
wreath,  and  the  sides  with  lions  heads  projecting  very  boldly  from  the 
surface.  In  some  the  two  ends  are  formed  like  doors,  with  sunk  pa- 
nels, one  of  which  is  generally  open,  by  which  access  has  been  gained 
to  the  interior  ;  and  from  the  holes  for  hinges  and  fastenings,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  doors  having  been  once  attached  to  them ;  but  in  others 
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na  apwtttfe  whateeer  k  vi$ibfe»  and  the  body  must  have  fieen  deposited 
within  ere  the  ponderous  roof  was  placed  upon  the  sepulchre.  There 
dosB  not  retkiain  onfe  which  has  not  been  violated  by  the  curiosity  of 
Europeans  or  the  attoice  of  the  Mosiemin,  who  exptet  in  such  monu* 
ments  to  dlsoever  the  gold  reputed  to  have  been  inclosed  along  with 
the  remains  of  the  deceased ;  all,  without  exception,  hare  been  opened 
and  plundered  of  their  contents.  These  repositories  of  dust  are  pretty 
numerous,  and  in  some  instances  (perhaps  those  of  relatives)  are  placed 
aide  by  side ;  but  it  does  not  appear  tb  have  been  an  object  to  produce 
a  general  effect  by  their  location,  or  to  arrange  them  m  streets  as  at 
Pompeii,  though  such  a  design  might  perhaps  have  been  rendered  im- 
possible by  the  unevenness  of  the  surrounding  soil. 

At  some  little  distance  from  these  are  the  places  of  sepulture  ex- 
cavated in  the  cliff,  consisting  ordinarily  of  a  small  chamber  with  one 
or  more  divisions  for  the  reception  of  bodies,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
front  of  the  rock,  above  the  low  entrance  to  the  vault,  is  formed  into  a 
fii9ade,  with  pilasters  and  a  pediment,  the  capitals  being  shaped  like  the 
vdvtes  of  the  Ionic  order. 

These  two  species  of  sepulchres  are  amply  illustrative  of  the  various 
texts  throughout  the  Bible,  which  speak  of  the  entombing  of  the  an- 
cients. The  first,  from  their  elevation  and  profusion  of  ornament,  are 
evidendy  those  referred  to  in  the  text,  **  Wo  unto  you,  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites,  because  ye  build  the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  and 
gamisk  the  sepulchres  of  the  righteous  ;*'*^  whilst  the  low  apertures  of 
those  which  are  subterraneous  explain  the  stooping  down  of  Mary  to  look 
into  the  sepulchre  of  Christ.t  Their  capacious  cnambers  would  readily 
admit  of  the  entering  in  of  .three  or  more  individuals;  as  when  Maiy 
Magdalen,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  James,  entered  into  the  tomb  of 
Jesus,  and  Ibund  a  third  person  sitting.^  And  one  of  these  gloomy 
apartments  would  flirm  no  unsuitable  residence  for  the  maniacs,  whom 
the  Saviour  met  **  coming  out  of  the  tombs*'  in  the  country  of  the  Grer- 
geeene«.f  The  ranges,  too,  of  depositories  for  the  dust  of  the  dead 
explain  the  frequent  phrase  of  one  person  being  buried  beside  another, 
in  the  same  grave ;  as  when  the  old  Prophet,  returning  from  entomb- 
ing the  man  of  God  who  came  from  Judah,  charges  his  sons,  saying, 
'*  When  I  am  dead,  then  bury  me  in  the  sepulchre  where  the  man  of 
God  is  buried,  and  let  my  bones  rest  betide  his."||  May  not  the  exter- 
nal architectural  embellishments  of  these  excavations  likewise  serve  to 
illustrate  the  words  of  Isaiah,  "  As  he  that  heweth  out  a  sepulchre  on 
high,  and  graxeth  an  habitation  for  himself  in  a  rock.'^f  On  the  way 
from  the  landing-place  to  the  Theatre,  we  passed  some  ancient  walls  of 
beautiful  masonry,  and  near  them,  on  a  rising  ground,  was  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city— the  Antiphellus  of  Strabo,  and  still  called  by  the 
ndffhbouring  islanders  Antiphilo.  All  around  it  the  ground  is  par- 
tially levelled  for  the  houses,  and  steps  are  cut  from  rock  to  rock,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  mutual  communication,  similar  to  those  of 
the  rnyx  at  Athens. 

The  Theatre  is  constructed  of  stone  from  the  spot,  the  back  of 
the  scena  fronting  the  sea,  and  thus  affording  to  the  spectators  a  pro- 

•  MaU.  zziU.  29.  t  John  ix.  1 1.  X  Mark  xti.  S. 

§  Matt.  ▼iii.  28.  ||  1  Kings  xiii.  31.  IF  UaUh  zz.  16. 
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spect  of  unrivall^  magnificence*  A«  u8U9il.wi<;}i  ttve  Gjre^t  advviAtiigCi 
has  tjeen  taken  of  the  rising  ground  to  hqllo^fout  ihe  retiring  Aeiuba, 
and  twenty-six  of  the  twenty-seven  rows  of  l)Qachta  of  which  it  origi* 
nally  consisted  ar%  still  almost  uninjured ;  bu^  tb^  proaceniunif  and 
the  parts  coonected  with  the  stage,  have  disappeared,  merely  a  few 
walls,  probajbly  part  of  a  terrace,  remaining,  towards  the  aea*  The 
whole  diameter  of  the  theatre,  fronting  the.acena,  was  16t5  feeti.and 
36  feet  6  incites  that  of  the  orchestra,  from  whence  four  passi^^  to 
the  summit  of  the  edifice  g^ve  access  to  each  row  of  seats.  These,  witb 
the  debris  of  some  unknown  building,  a  few  reservoirs  for  water,  and 
some  crumbling  walls,  are  all  that  have  survived  the  decay  of  Anti- 
pheUus.  A  louy  pedestal  rises  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins ;  but  it  bears 
neither  effigy  nor  legend ;  and  from  its  oblong  shape  alone  we  can  con- 
jecture that  it  once  supported  an  equestrian  figure :  all  besides  is  a 
blank,  a  waste,  a  wilderness.  Her  port  and  her  harbour  are  desoUle ; 
the  waves  now  dash  unheeded  over  the  barriers  once  raised  to  cwrb 
them.  Her  streets  are  abandoned  to  the  fox,  and  her  aepulchreaare 
open  to  the  winds.  The  voice  of  the  multitude  is  mute ;  the  ceaseless 
sea  alone  disturbs  her  silence :  and  so  deep  is  the  stillness  of  the  a$»$i|e, 
that  the  most  trifling  sound,  the  falling  of  a  stone,  or  the  scream  of  a 
restless  sea-bird,  re-echoes  far  along  the  solitarv  shore. 

Afler  the  delay  of  a  few  hours,  we  regained  our  boat,  and  returned 
to  the  vessel  in  the  harbour  of  Castel  Rosso.  On  coming  on  boards-  we 
found  all  in  uproar  and  confusion.  There  appeared  to  have  been  a 
general  uprising  of  the  Castelorizians  against  us.  The  captain  had  been 
prevented  from  purchasing  the  requisite  supplies  of  water  and  provi- 
sions for  his  voyage,  and  Mr.  Scoles'  servant  had  been  taken  in  cus- 
tody to  the  castle,  and  imprisoned  by  the  Aga.  The  poor  fellow  was, 
88  J  have  mentioned  before,  a  native  of  Lebanon,  and  though  by  reli- 
gion a, Christian,  still,  by  political  events,  a  Turkish  subject,  and  an 
enemy  to  the  Greeks ;  from  whom,  during  the  visits  of  their  cruisers  a 
few  days  before,  he  had  been  obliged  to  conceal  himself,  by  exchmigi9g 
his  **  coat  of  many  colours"  for  an  English  jacket  and  a  .ku^e  atraw 
hat.  It  appeared  that  during  Mr*  Scoles'  absence  he  ^d  gone  on 
shore,  in  order  to  purchase  some  fowls  and  other  provisions.  .Here,  by 
his  ignorance  of  the  language,  he  was  discov^ed  nol(  to  b^,  .a  Qreek ; 
whilst  his  professing  that  he  was  no  Moslem,,  induced  some  petty- 
officer  beside  him  to  demand  his  karatsch  ticket*  This  is  a.  receipt 
for  the  annual  capitation-tax,  paid  by  all  the  rayahs  of  the  empire, 
which  they  are  bound  to  carry  constantly  about  their  person,  and  pro- 
duce on  demand;  or,  failing  to  do  so,  pay  the  stipulated  sum  to  the 
nearest  official  person.  Greorgio,  as  he  had  been  in  the  service  of  an 
Englishman,  considered  that  wis  form  was  unnecessary,  and  had  omit- 
ted to  procure  the  necessary  document,  on  which  information  was  in« 
stantly  conveyed  to  the  Aga ;  and  as  the  poor  fellow  had  not  a  single 
para  to  meet  the  prompt  demand  of  the  conscientious  Governor,  he  was 
thrown  into  the  dungeon  of  the  castle. 

Mr.  Scoles  immediately  sent  to  demand  an  audience  of  the  Governor ; 
but  as  he  had  retired  a  few  moments  before  to  take  his  siesta,  it  was 
some  time  before  we  were  admitted.  We  ascended  a  wooden  staircase, 
or  step-ladder,  outside  the  house,  and  passing  through  several  mi- 
serable apartments,  not  without  imminent  risk  of  falling  through  the 
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deenjfied  floodnig^'were  oAhiMIl  fai^o  the  presence  6f  tlie  Aga.  He  was 
c^th^r'-a/fintei^kMikinf  old  Mlot?,  though  somewhat  ferocious ;  aad^  at 
Id^  .inmneni  of  our  entrance,  was  reclining  on  one  corner  6f  a  low 
divan,  iaa  fatlconjrwhicji  ofverlooked  the  sea,  and  cmnmanded  a  splen- 
did mw  of  thehMboQr and  the  adjacent  coast.  We  wete  att^fie4 ^y 
4  nwf  Orefek»  wha  lietedr  as  interpreter ;  and  as  he  had^tteen'bbl^  an 
hour  before  to  remonstrate  with  the  oM  Tnt%  on  MsP  barbarhv^,  we 
ibund  his  pfesence  anything  but  agreeable  to  the  Aga^  who^  rec^jptibn 
pf  as  was  cold  in  proportion.  The  room  was  filled  With  sdldfers  and 
armed  attendants;  and  on  the  right-hand  of  thej  0ovembr ' reclined 
his  Secretary,  a  staid,  stately  personage,  with  a  s&d-cotoui'ed  jubWe 
and  a  crimson  turban,  his  features  full  of  gravity,  his  pen  i\  his  hand, 
and  bis  long  brass  inkham  (to  use  an  Hibemicism)  stuck  in  his  girdle.* 
The  Aga  motioned  as  to  be  seated';  but  as  we  chose  to  transact  our 
business  first,  we  dediaed,  and  Mr.  Scoles  presented  to  him  the  Sultan's 
firmaun  under  the  protection  of  which  he  was  travelling.  This  was 
evidently  an  unexpected  measure  :  the  secretary  raised  his  eyebrows, 
examined  it  attentirely,  and  being  assured  of  its  authenticity,  first 
placed  It  to  his  own  lips  with  reverence,  and  then  handed  it  to  the  did 
Rian^  who  performed  the  same  ceremony;  after  which  it  made  the  cir- 
cuit of  dip  room,  being  fervently  saluted  by  each  individuiil.  "There 
Was  now  nodifficultyiri procuring Oeorgio's liberation:  he  was  present- 
ed to  his  master  at  cmce  with  a  thousand  apologies  for  his  detention,^ 
which  the  Aga  assured  us  would  never  have  occurred  had  he  k4bwn  to 
whom  he  had  the  honour  to  belong.  We  next  attempted  to  reconcile 
him  to  the  Capuin,  but  in  this  our  eflbrts  were  of  no  avafil ;  Andrdco* 
poulo  had,  it  seems,  insulted  hhn,  by  his  overheating  tiarridge;  ife* 
vowed  that  he  should  not  carry  off  an  okka  of  fl^sh,  o^  ^venf  cup  of 
wat^r  from  the  island,  and  he  kept  his*  word.  In  the  old  gen'tleman's 
veliemence  he  forgot  his  usual  Turkish  politeness,  tind*  w^  were  oflTered 
neither  ihe  accustomed  sweetmeats,  pipes,  or  coffee^  which  are  inva- 
riably presented  to  strangers;  but  as  we  were  in  no  humour  for  ad- 
hering to  punctilios,  having  settled  our  business  we  made  a  hasty 
hoyf  and  xetised.  We  had,  however,  to  retui^  the  same  eVenihg  ibr 
tb^  purpose  of  claiming  his  interference  in  another  matter.  '  We  had 
paid  the  boatmen  who  took  us  to  the  ruins  in  the  morning  two  gold 
pieces  of  fourteen  piastres  each,  instead  of  two  of  ten,  and  th^'  scotm- 
dteJB  refused  to  refund  the  difference.  In  this  af&fr,  Iioweverj  $is 
Highi^ess  was  not  so  complying  as  on  the  former  occasion  :  he' decid- 
ed, without  assigning  any  reason,  in  favour  t>f  the  Greeks,  and  li  was . 
only  two  days  after  that  we  leamed  that  the  boat  haSd  been  his  owh, 
and  he  himself  had  pocketed  the  firaudulent  sum  out  of  which  they  had 
tricked  us. 

Matters  being  now  arranged,  the  commander  of  the  Madonna  de 
Tunisa  prepared  to  get  under  weigh  for  Cyprus.   Our  luggage  w^  trans- 

*  This  IflDfileaieat  it  one  of  considerable  antiqoity,  it  is  common  throughout  the 
Levant,  and  we  met  it  often  in  the  hoosei  of  the  Greeks.  To  one  end  of  a  fong^^ 
brass  tiibe  for  holding  pens  is  attached  the  Utile  case,  containing  the  moistened  aepia^ 
used  for  ink,  which  Is  closed  with  a  lid  and  snap,  and  the  whole  stuok  witk  much 
importance  in  the  girdle.  This  is  without  doubt  the  instruonent  borne  by  the  indi-, 
vidual.whom  Ezekiel  mentions  as  <*  one  man  clothed  in  liAen,  with  a  writer's  ink-' 
horn  by  his  side."    Ezekiel  ix.  2. 
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ferred  to  the  CaflTe  on  the  beach,  and  we  then  returned  to  bid  adieil  to 
our  travelling  companions.  The  day  was  ciosing,  and  as  we  sat  in  the 
little  cabin,  the  sailors  came  down  one  by  one  to  cross  themselves  and 
repeat  a  prayer  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin  ;  on  their  returning 
upon  deck,  we  heard  them  singing  their  vesper  hymn  as  they  slowly 
bove  up  the  anchor,  shook  out  the  sails,  and  prepared  to  bear  away. 
All  was  ready,  and  we  rose  to  depart :  Captain  Panagies  Aiidrocx>poulo 
insisted  on  our  taking  with  him  a  parting  cup  of  coffee,  and  a  petit  verre 
of  rosoglio,  then  kissing  our  hands  and  wishing  us  a  tmon  viaggio,  we 
shoved  off  and  saw  him  no  more.  Having  no  farther  object  to  detain 
us  in  the  impoverished  island,  we  were  now  anxious  for  the  arrival  of 
a  vessel  which  would  convey  us  to  one  of  the  Cydades,  whence  we 
might  be  able  to  procure  a  passage  to  Milo,  and  thence  to  Malta.  This, 
l>owever,  we  long  looked  for  in  vain :  day  afler  day  passed  on,  and  we 
had  already  been  a  week  at  Castelorizo,  ere  the  wished  for  opportu- 
nity occurred,  and  even  tlien  it  was  only  in  a  mystico  of  about  thirty 
tons  burthen  that  we  could  engage  a  passage  to  Santorin,  where  she 
was  going  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  wine  and  other  commodities. 
During  the  interval  whilst  she  was  employed  in  completing  her  prepara- 
tions for  sea,  we  had  wandered  with  our  guns  over  the  entire  island,  and 
occasionally  a  few  snipes  and  partridges  rewarded  our  toil,  bnt  our  walks 
were  never  repaid  by  the  discovery  of  any  remains  of  antiquity,  or  any 
new  points  of  attraction.  Our  time  we  spent  chiefly  in  lounging  with 
a  book  along  the  rocks,  or  in  reclining  on  some  beetling  dfff,  looking 
down  upon  the  dark  blue  sea  and  the  distant  sails,  or  gazing  on  the 
ruins  of  Antiphellus.  At  evening  we  returned  to  the  miserable  caflfenes, 
and,  after  chatting  with  the  loungers  about  the  door,  retired  to  spread 
our  cloaks  in  a  corner  and  enjoy  an  hour  of  uncertain  rest,  for  the  mos«- 
quitoes  rendered  it  any  thing  but  sleep  or  refreshment.  Amongst  the 
crowd  of  the  natives  we  met  no  one  individual  endowed  with  more 
than  ordinary  intelligence ;  all  were  stupid  and  ignorant  in  the  last  de- 
gree ;  their  only  accomplishment  card-playing,  or  firing  at  a  mark,  and 
their  only  knowledge  a  string  of  fitbulous  legends  connected  with  the 
isles  of  the  Archipelago. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  heard  with  no  small  pleasure  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  approaching  departure  of  the  mystico,  and,  taking 
our  places  along  with  half  a  dozen  fellow-passengers,  we  had  but  few 
regrets  on  bidding  &rewell  to  Castelorizo* 

The  weather  was  most  annoyingly  calm  and  beautiful,  our  useless 
sail  hung  in  lazy  folds  upon  the  mast,  and  our  only  progress  was  made 
by  the  assistance  of  our  oars,  at  which,  however,  exertion  was  almost 
impossible,  owing  to  the  dazzling  heat  of  the  sunbeams.  We  crept 
slowly  and  tediously  along,  now  impelled  by  the  currenu,  and  again 
gently  urged  onwards  by  the  cool  breeze  of  evening.  The  spirits  of 
the  company  were  chiefly  kept  alive  by  the  effi>rts  of  two  individuals, 
one  a  Naxiot,  who  had  been  a  waiter  in  the  caffe  we  had  left,  and  ano- 
ther a  Hydriot  sailor,  with  a  broken  nose,  whom  his  companions  had 
named  the  Archduke  Constantine,  in  allusion  to  the  brother  of  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas,  whose  royal  countenance  labours  under  a  similar  demo- 
lition. The  Naxiot  had  a  fine  flow  of  sparkling  spirits,  and  an  admirable 
voice,  and  the  intervals  not  enlivened  by  his  songs  were  filled  up  by  the 
witticisms  of  the  noseless  bufibon  ;  and  even  during  the  night  we  were 
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often  awakened  from  our  fitful  deep  by  the  noise  and  laughter  which  they 
excited.  The  owner  of  the  mystioo  was  a  native  of  San  Nicolo,  a  town 
in  Santorin,  a  man  of  middle  age,  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  the 
same  occupation  in  which  we  found  him  employed}  namely,  trading  in 
wine»  cottons,  honey,  and  wax,  from  isle  to  isle  of  the  iEgean* 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  we  passed  the  southern  point  of 
Rhodes,  keying  close  in  by  the  shore,  as  the  Karavi  Kyrios  wuhed  to 
catch  some  fish  in  order  to  recruit  his  provisions,  which  were  rapidly 
disappearing.  His  apparatus  consisted  of  several  books,  attached  at 
intervals  along  a  deep  line :  one  of  these  he  baited  with  bread,  and  the 
first  fish  caught  was  cut  up  into  morsels  in  order  to  bait  the  remainder. 
The  water  was  remarkably  clear,  and  the  sport  not  very  good ;  but,  ne- 
vertheless, in  the  course  of  the  evening,  he  succeeded  in  taking  as  many 
as  furnished  our  supper  and  breakfast ;  a  fire  was  struck  on  the  gravel, 
with  which  the  boat  was  ballasted,  and  the  cooking  took  little  more 
preparation  than  the  procuring  of  our  provisions.  The  fish  were  all 
small,  perches  being  the  largest  caught,  but  the  brilliancy  of  their  me- 
tallic colours,  crimson,  purple,  and  glowing  amber,  I  have  never  seen 
equalled,  nor  was  their  flavour  inferior  to  their  beauty. 

Towards  twilight,  on  the  day  we  approached  Santorin,  a  large  vessel 
was  dimly  discernible,  passing  towards  Milo,  and  although  she  was  al- 
most hull-down  in  the  distance,  the  sailors  immediately  pronounced  her 
to  be  the  Cambrian,  which  she  proved  to  be.  On  inquiring  the  means 
of  this  singularly  accurate  recognition,  they  replied,  that  she  was  the 
only  one  of  the  British  vessels  that  had  black,  or  as  they  called  them, 
Greek  masts.  This  colour  is,  however,  by  no  means  unfrequent 
amongst  the  crafts  of  the  Levant ;  they  often  remind  one  of  the  **  black 
ships"  of  Homer,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  modem  Greek 
songs  is  a  ballad  concerning 

The  Black  Ship  of  Stat  has. 

A  stately  vessel  cleft  the  tide 
That  rolls  by  steep  Kassandra's*  side. 
Her  gloomy  sails  of  raven  black  f 
Flung  darkling  shadows  on  her  deck. 
And  at  her  bending  mast  there  flew 
A  pennon  of  cerulean  blue. 

Far  down  the  stormy  bay  she  met 
Athwart  her  course  a  swift  corvette. 
Which,  forcing  throus^h  the  swelHng  flood. 
Bore  high  Mohammed's  flag  of  blooS, 
And  as  she  drew  th'  Albanun  near. 
Her  haughty  summons  meets  his  ear. 

"  Down  helm,  ye  slaves,  swing  every  sail 
To  face  unmoved  the  opposing  gale." 
'*  We  halt  not,"  was  the  quiS  reply, 
"  Whilst  yonder  breeze  careers  the  sky. 
One  swelling  saO  we  will  not  check. 
Whilst  men  and  swords  array  our  deck. 


•  Kussndra  it  a  promontory  of  Tbessaly,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Salonika, 
t  MaSfov  KtLpdfii  IhrkK  V  rd  fi4fni  rijs  Kar^Mpas 
Mavpa  voyiA  r^  <fn.4vafa»  kcu  r'  oipm^oO  ireoFnipa. 

Fauriel,  vol.  i.p.  14. 
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"  And  deem'st  thou  ub  oifianoed  girls^ 
Or  maids  bedeck  d  with  bridal  pearls. 
That  we  should  crouch  to  empty  words. 
Or  yield  to  thee  Albanian  swords? 
Our  chief  contemns  thy  proud  Pacha, 
"Tis  Stathos  lord  of  Agrafa.— 

''  Biii  hold,  my  mates,  your  deck  swift  clear. 
And  bear  upon  the  Moslem's  rear; 
Well  teach  the  craven  crouching  slave 
How  keen  is  an  Albanian  glaive. 
Till  every  wave  with  crimson  hue 
Shall  tinge  its  iridescent  blue.* 

Scarce  died  the  words  when  quickly  now 
The  fiery  chiefs  lie  prow  by  prow. 
And  Stathos  bursting  on  lus  board, 
Rttsh'd  hand  to  hand,  and  sword  to  sword ; 
The  Othman's  blood  flow'd  o'er  the  side. 
Red  mingling  with  the  foaming  tide. 
And  slow  his  last  long  sioh  he  drew, 
'Midst  dying  shouts  of  Alia  Hu  If 
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**  We  say  it  is  a  fleshly  stile,  when  there  is  much  periphrases,  and  circuit  of 
words ;  and  when  with  more  than  enough  it  grows  fat  and  corpulent." 

Ben  JonsorCi  Discoveries. 

In  a  former  paper,  entitled  **  Evils  of  Measurement  in  Literature,*' 
while  I  discovered  the  strongest  ground  for  anticipating  a  speedy  reno- 
vation from  its  present  alleged  degeneracy,  I  proved,  to  the  satisfactioa 
of  all  unprejudiced  persons,  that  the  decay,  more  especially  in  the 
quality  of  our  periodical  works,  arose  from  the  injudicious  mode  of  pay- 
ing for  the  commodity  by  external  admeasurement  rather  than  by  in- 
trinsic value.  My  limits  would  not  then  allow  me  to  follow  up  and  ex- 
pose the  disastrous  consequences  of  this  system,  which,  reacting  upon  it- 
self, tends  to  accelerate,  in  a  frightful  ratio,  the  depravity  of  taste  that 
our  critics  so  pathetically  deplore.  By  writing  long  articles,  and  run- 
ning into  diffuseness,  authors  bave^become  rich,  while  the  good  living 
consequent  upon  sudden  wealth  has  still  farther  deteriorated  the  quality 
of  their  writings,  pecuniary  abundance  invariably  producing  intellectual 
penury.  That  the  reader  may  yield  a  perfect  assent  to  the  truth  of 
this  proposition,  he  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  stomach  hath  ever  been 
held  the  seat  of  some  of  our  noblest  faculties  and  affections.  Persius 
calls  it  the  dispenser  of  genius ;  the  Hebrews  considered  it  the  head 
quarters  of  intellect ;  Saint  Paul  cautions  the  Philippians  against  mak- 
ing it  their  deity ;  we  ourselves,  in  common  parlance,  hold  it  to  be  the 
seat  of  pride  and  courage;  the  Hindoos  and  other  nations  reverence  it 
as  the  seat  of  thought,  whence,  in  all  probability,  beasts  with  two 
stomachs  came  originally  to  be  called  ruminating  animals  par  excellence, 
I  believe  I  have  expressed  this  opinion  elsewhere, — mais  nimporte  ;  it  is 

*  Iridescent.  On  a  calm  day  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  rays  of  the  sun  deeply 
refracted  in  the  dark  bine  wares,  give  them  all  the  appearance  of  the  changin^nd 
iridescent  hues  of  mother  of  pearl. 

t  'AAAAl  *AAAA!  oi  ArwTOi  KprffoKTCj  irpofl-icwroure.— Fauriri. 
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too  plausible  and  pertinent  to  be  suppressed  upon  an  uncertainty,  and  if 
I  BmreipeBtki^  mVbtlf^'  I  nay  Mleiift  pkad  4he  exeam  olib»  old  Eiench 
wa(r,iWhG^WM'Bc/fnetitoe»'g[uii(i!^  or  ibe  same  misdemeanoitfii**.'^  U  faut 
bien'^aeTOttli  tnefielnnettiejBde  redire  de  temps  en  tanps  n^'pfitits 
comeb^'  sans-^ela  je'les  eublierais."  Where  else  than  to  tb6«ii>sM:]i 
sho«ld  we  look  <fw  tbe  primary  cause  of  that  irritability  whkb,  in  all 
ages,  has  been  the  diBtinguishing  characteristic  of  avtbora ;  aa*  wi»ll  asilor 
tint  morbid  state  of  the  intellectual  fitculties  by  which  they  are  so  ofusn 
afiiietedy  and  of  which  the  evidence  is  sometioies  ao  lamentably  aeeftin 
the  inferiority  of  their  writings  ?  Authors  are  no  Ipoger  Qrubwibieet 
garreteers^  invigorating  their  minds  by  Spartan  temperance^  and  tb^ 
bodies  by  inhaling  the  pure  and  classical  air  of  an  Attic  lodgiiijg. .  The 
**  mens  sana  in  corpore  sane,"  may  now  be  prayed  £og  in  vaia.  Pay- 
ment by  the  sheet  of  nine  feet  four  has  tempted  them  to  serihbleby  the 
furlong ;  they  have  acquired  riches,  money  lias  made  them  hiKUf iotts, 
luxury  has  deranged  their  intestine  economy,  the  sympathising  soul 
*^  embodies  and  embrutes,"  and  thus  do  I  come  round  to  the  title  t>f  my 
paper,  and  most  logically  and  incontestably  prove  that  good  living  is 
the  cause  of  bad  writing. 

A  ready  clue  will  be  afforded  us  to  the  superiority  of  the  aDoient 
wrtsetisover  the  modems,  if  we  recollect*  that  necessity  is  tbe  mother  of 
iBvention,  and  that  invention  has  always  been  deemed  the  test,  the  ^- 
penmentum  crucis,  the  line  qua  non  of  a  great  poet.  What  says  Shaka- 
peare,  who,  in  confirmation  of  his  own  dictum^  never  wrote  a  line  after 
he  retired  to  Stratford  and  fattened  upon  aldermanie  fare : 

"  Fat  paunches  make  lean  pates^  and  grosser  hits 
Make  rich  tiie  ribs,  but  bankerout  the  wits." 

In  a  medical  work  now  before  me,  containing  some  e^ellent  lapwffns 
ibr  men  of  letters,  the  author  observes  that  the  most  successful  w^rs 
have  been  starved  into  excellence  and  celebrity,  Hom/er  b€;^^d  bis 
bread ;  Cicero  is  described  by  Plutarch  as  being  at  one  time  of  hialife 
extremely  Jeas  and  slender,  and  having  such  a  weakness  in  his  stomach, 
that  he  oould  eat  but  little ;  Tasso  was  often  obliged  to  borrow  halfi>a- 
omwii  fiir  a  wieek-a  aubustence ;  Cervantes  wrote  his  immortal  wodKrin 
prison;  the, aalbor  of '^ Gil  Bias"  lived  in  great  poverty.;  Milton  sold 
hia  ''  PrnHMUae  Lteat"  for  ten  pounds ;  Otway — ^but  there  is  no  end  to 
the  list.  Read  die  Calamities  of  Authors,  and  you  will  find  abui^d^t 
proof  in  almost  every  page  that  there  is  no  Muse  or  magic^  no  Pegi^aps 
or  Parnassus,  no  Helicon  or  Hippocrene,  like  hunger.  'Mt  ia.wpU 
ascertained,"  aays  the  medical  writer  before  me,  "that  a  8i>are,.<l^t 
teads  very  much  to  augment  delicacy  of  feeling,  livelinesa  of  imagjiia- 
tion,  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  acuteness  of  judgment.  ..The  i^- 
jority  of  our  most  esteemed  works  have  been  composed  by  men  w^ofe 
limited  circumstances  compelled  them  to  adopt  very  frugal  repaat^; 
and  we  have  much  reason  to  suppose  that  their  scanty  fare  oontributfd 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  excellence  of  their  productions."*  So  con- 
vinced ia  our  worthy  physician  of  the  fact,  that  he  earnestly  recom- 
mends a  dose  of  medicine  to  authors  before  they  engage  in  any  parti- 
'  cnlar  study  or  ooropoaition ;  and  is  obliging  enough  to  give  recipes  pro- 
— ^     ■  - I         ,_,  ,1      ,  I  - 

•  Sare  Method  of  ImproTtog  Health,  p.  359. 
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povtidned  to  tke  iatenBitj-  of  tlid  appisdalioa  ffe<|u1f«iL-  W^^n^WtBceithe 
retadn  why  ^M  moieBta  made  Apollo  Ae  gpdjoTniedioiiM  «a.it«ll#i  of 
poefry;  *80  If  lie  iait  that  there  is  a.hidden:fflrJAdoiiir>m  the  mMt  tAurial 
dMHlJof  theit  mjthclogyf  if. we  could  but  uii9oUt«i  If  it  not  noiarious 
to  'the'»6sc  fluperfiisifli  pathologist,  either  frompevsonal  €nperiei»ce<or 
ptare'ol»efvatioii,  that,  gluttony  stupifies  the  reaaonitig  fiKidtiba»  and 
^iit  drunkenness  destroys  them  altogether?  and  how  could  thia  nwult 
oecur  Qolei^  the  stomach  were  the  seat  of  the  intdleet,  the  great  seHso- 
rhun  df  ih^  human  ihimef  That  the  fumes  of  these  imroane  potations, 
^embidsedin  tlie  tntestmes,  ascend  into  the  head,  and  thus  disonder 
the  rauochmCiyepowers,  is  a  mere  medical  oonceit,  a  fond  im^iniog  of 
the  theorists,  unsupported  by  proof,  and  even  unwarranted  by  analogy. 
Letourliteftttt,  then,  cultivate  the  griping  of  a  hungry  belly  ai^an  io&l- 
libl^test  of  inspiration,  and  of  the  presence  of  the  mens  e/tvtfitor,,pfQnipt- 
ing  all' sorts  of  nimble,  fiery,  delectable,  and  spiritual  fancies;  vri^e 
the  Philodeipnosi  who  indulges  in  polujdiagia  and  poluposia,  (I  wish  to 
avoid  the  vulgar  terma  of  gluttony  and  inebriety,)  will  never  bo  tha- 
steal  in  his  compositions  ;  his  mind  will  become  empty  a$  his  body  fills, 
and  he  iM]  produce  heavy,  somnolent,  dull,  leaden  writings,  manifi^stly 
engendered  **  ctwuA  Minerva,"  under  the  influence  of  a  fat  Minerva. 
Even  ai^,  light  and  insubstantial  as  such  a  food  may  appear,  except  to  a 
camdeon,  may  be  of  too  pinguid  a  quality ;  and  the  ancient  Bceotians 
w^e  thought  to  be  stupified  by  the  undue  fatness  of  the  elemenk  they 
breathed — "  Boeotum  in  crasso  juraris  aere  natura." 

So  far,  however,  from  wishing  to  confine  men  of  letters  to  a  diet  of 
air,  however  unctuous  and  satisfactory,  the  physician  to  whom  I  have 
referred  is  willing  to  allow  them  over  and  above,  during  the  course  of 
the  t#enty-foar  hours,  twelve  ounces  of  solid,  and  twenty  ounces  of  li- 
qtrid  food,  after  ivhich  it  will  behove  them  to  make  a  change  in  their 
intestiae  punctuation,  and  to  take  care  that  their  colon  oomes  to  a 
full  stop.  A  single  mouthful  beyond  this  limitation,  even  of  Cotektie  i 
PEpigrammef  will  infallibly  injure  the  point  of  their  writings,  and  stul- 
tify them  with  ponderous  and  phlegmatic  dulness.  The  writer  in 
qnestion  cautions  authors  not  to  be  *'  sleepless  themsekes  to  make  their 
readers  sleep/'  but  to  slumber  for  at  least  eight  faont s  at  a  stretofa,  fui 
the  surest  method  of  avoiding  somnolency  in  thar  pitaduotioGa-^a  piece 
of  advice  which  most  patients,  whether  literary  or  not,  would  be  v^ry 
hiappy  to  follow.  Example,  which  is  infinitely  better  than  precept,  will 
jl^uildailtly  jusdfy  the  wbdom  of  this  starving  system.  Our  greatest 
Writers  have  been  little,  attenuated  men,  stomachless,  meagre,  lean,  and 
'l]lth«lilte;  beings  who  have  half-spiritualised  themselves  by  keeping 
n&ttei*  in  due  subordination  to  mind,  corporeally  testifying  that  the  sword 
lias  worn  out  the  scabbard,  and  that  the  predominant  soul  has  **  o*er- 
infof med  its  tegument  of  clay."  Look  at  the  busu  and  portraits  of 
Cicero,  Demosthenes,  Voltaire,  Pope,  and  a  hundred  others,  whose 
minds  have  meagred  their  bodies  till  they  became  almost  as  ethereal  as 
the  ardent  spirit  they  enshrined, — is  it  not  manifest  that  they  have  the 
true  form  and  physiognomy  of  intellectual  pre-eminence,  that  *'  pallor  in 
ore  sedet,  macies  in  corpora  toto  V*  Lord  Byron  never  wroto  so  well 
as  when  he  was  macerating  himself  by  rigid  abstinence ;  and  the  most 
eminent  of  our  living  writers  are  all  men  of  temperate  living  and  a 
spare  bodily  habit.    I  am  not  covertly  complimenting  the  Editor  of 
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*'  The  New  Monthly,"  still  less  myself,  though  I  flatter  myself  that  we 

might  both  be  adduced  as but  this  might  be  constraed  into  indiTi- 

dudi  vanity,  of  which  I  have  already  recorded  my  very  particular  ab- 
horrence !  A  corpulent  intellectualist  is  a  oontradictiott  in  tern»»  a 
palpable  catachresis.  One  might  as  .well  talk  of  a  leaden  kite,  a  se- 
dentary wili-o-the-wisp,  a  pot-bellied  spirit,  or  lazy  lightning.  Obesity 
is  a  deadly  foe  to  genius ;  in  carneons  and  unwieldy  bodies  Uve  s[Rrtt 
IS  like  a  little  gudgeon  in  a  large  fryingpan  of  fat,  which  is  either  to- 
tally absorbed,  or  tastes  of  nothing  but  the  lard.  Let  no  man  attempt 
to  write  who  has  a  protuberant  stomach ;  let  no  man  reckon  upon  im- 
mortality who  cannot  distinctly  feel  and  reckon  his  own  iribs ;  for  the 
thinnest  bow  shoots  the  ikrthest,  and  the  leanest  horse  generally  wins  the 
race.  If  I  were  a  publisher^  I  should  invariably  fight  shy  of  the  '*  fiiir 
round  belly  with  good  capon  lined,*'  and  immediately  ofier  a  bandsonoe 
price  to  the  Living  Skeleton  for  his  memoirs.  They  woidd  have  a  ran, 
and  they  would  deserve  it ;  for  we  may  be  assured  that  they  would  ex- 
hibit none  of  the  faults  pointed  out  in  my  motto.  All  bone,  mnsolei 
and  nerve,  they  would  be  doubly  acceptable  to  a  public  which  has 
lately  been  overwhelmed  with  such  a  mass  of  flesh,  fiit,  and  flummery. 
Nothing  fat  ever  yet  enlightened  the  world ;  for  even  in  a  tallow  candle 
the  illumination  springs  from  the  thin  wick. 

How  comes  it  that  in  the  upper  classes  of  life,  among  men  possesso 
ing  *^  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot,"  who  ought  to  be  specially 
qualified  by  liberal  education  and  the  full  enjoyment  of  leisure,  we  find 
80  few  writers  of  any  sort,  and  scarcely  one  of  marked  eminence.  With 
all  his  industry,  Walpole's  list  of  royal  and  noble  authors  presents  but 
a  meagre  show  in  point  of  number,  and  not  a  particularly  ctteditable 
one  as  to  talent.  The  '*  Lords  of  fat  Evesham  and  of  Lincoln  Fen,"  and 
our  other  wealthy  agriculturists,  have  never  attempted  to  cultivate  the 
soil  of  Parnassus.  What  can  explain  this  apparent  anomaly,  bat  the 
reflection  that  their  station  in  life,  placing  every  luxurious  indulgence 
within  their  reach,  has  tempted  them  to  make  their  own  stomach^  the 
tomb  of  their  own  genius  ?  Hecatombs  of  fish,  fleshy  and  fowl  have 
they  ofiered  up  to  this  insatiable  ventricle,  stifling  in  their  fumes  the 
very  germs  of  talent,  and  clouding  or  extinguishing  almost  every  spark 
of  intellect,  Happy  they  who  have  plied  their  teeth  so  incessantly  that 
they  have  found  no  time  to  put  the  pen  in  motion,  for  the  few  who 
have  rashly  essayed  to  combine  gastronomic  with  literary  pursuits,  have 
only  offered  a  more  signal  example  that  good  living  is  invariably  the 
cause  of  bad  writing. — Our  oldest  authors  are  the  best,  and  why  ?  Not 
only  because  they  were  the  poorest,  but  because  they  wrote  in  Roman 
Catholic  times,  when  fasts,  and  lent,  and  spare  diet  were  rigidly  ob- 
served. Is  it  upon  record  that  any  work  of  celebrity  was  ever  begun 
during  the  Carnival,  or  that  any  of  our  civic  dignitaries,  conversant 
with  feasts,  festivals,  and  aldermanic  excesses,  have  distinguished 
themselves  as  literati  ?  I  pause  for  a  reply.  Even  poor  Elkanah  Settle, 
the  last  of  tlie  city  laureats,  unable  to  resist  the  stultifying  influence  of 
gluttonous  repasts,  as  his  Inauguration  Odes  attest,  usque  ad  nauseam^ 
finally  gorged  himself  into  such  a  lamentable  plight,  that  he  had  just 
wit  enough  lefi:  to  enact  a  dragon  at  Bartholomew  Fair^  and  to  hiss^ 
and  spit  fire,  for  the  unusement  of  the  populace.  Let  our  gormandizing 
and  tippling  scribblers  have  the  fate  of  Elkanah  perpetually  before  their 
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mautfas ;  let  them  pray  fqr  Qoine  physician's  wand,  like  that  which 
whisked  away  the  dishes  from  the  expectant  jaws  of  Sancho  Panza,  if 
they  wish  to  preserve  their  faculties  unimpairedy  and  to  write  something 
llut  the  world  shall  **  not  willingly  let  die/' 

In  the  mysterious  reciprocal  action  of  the  mind  upon  the  body,  and 
of  the  body  upon  the  mind,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  intimately  the 
meie  quality  of  our  food,  without  reference  to  its  quantity,  may  affect 
every  thing  that  we  write.  By  longing  for  some  particmar  viand  or 
fruity  a  mother  will,  through  some  inscrutable  process  of  nature^  indeli- 
bly stamp  it  upon  her  unborn  child  ;  and  may  not  men,  by  the  kind  of 
otttriment  upon  which  they  subsist,  while  teeming  with  some  literary 
work»  oommunicate  a  similar  impress  to  the  offspring  of  their  brain  ? 
Diversity  of  diet  may  even  plausibly  explain  the  various  characteristics 
of  national  literature.  The  writings  of  a  Frenchman,  habitually  living 
upon  soupe  maigre,  a  vol-au-vent,  and  an  omelette,  graced  with  Chablis 
or  champagne,  will  be  naturally  light,  mercurial,  playful,  sparkling,  and 
frothy ;  while  thoseof  an  Englishman,  dining  upon  beef  and  plum-pud- 
ding, made  into  a  heavy  quagmire  with  port  and  porter,  will  be  of  a  more 
■olid  texture  perhaps,  but  gross,  ponderous,  grave,  plethoric.  By  indulg- 
ing in  sour  krout^  the  Germans  have  become  a  nation  of  critics ;  water- 
zoo^e  and  red  herrings  are  legible  in  every  line  of  the  Dutch  literature ; 
macaroni  and  vermicelli  have  imparted  their  own  frivolous  and  insub- 
stantial character  to  the  writings  of  the  Italians ;  while  from  the  wild 
birds  and  wild  beasts  which  constitute  the  prevalent  food  of  the  north, 
we  may  plainly  deduce  the  singular  wildness  of  the  Scandinavian  my- 
thology and  poetry*  Bearing  these  incontrovertible  facts  in  mind,  let 
every  author  endeavour  to  adapt  his  food  to  the  nature  of  his  intended 
.eompoflition ;  above  all,  and  under  every  circumstance,  attending  to 
that  g«^den  rule  of  Milton,  who  exemplified  in  his  works  the  glorious 
results  of  his  own  recommendation. 

"  WeU  observe 
The  role  of  not  too  much,  by  temperance  taught^ 
In  what  thou  eat'st  and  drink'st,  seeldng  from  thence 
Due  nourishment,  not  gluttonous  delight." 
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The  Two  Elephants. 

Where,  back'd  by  a  Castle,  the  Elephant's  free 
To  all,  I  dismiss'd  my  portmanteau, 

And  walk*d  off  to  Astlers  the  new  IHece  to  see : 
"  Don  John,  or  the  Siege  of  Otranto." 

But  here  a  live  Elephant  stood  on  the  brink 
Of  the  Pit,  and  extended  his  fauces : 

"  Heavy  wet "  was,  I  found,  his  appropriate  drink. 
With  which  he  surcharged  his  proboscis. 

'Twixt  hither  and  thither,  a  mere  nunc  et  tunc, 
My  Muse  finds  a  subject  to  court  her : 

The  Porter  there 's  ready  to  carry  the  trunks 
But  here  the  Trunk  carries  the  Porter. 


L 
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^'  If  ?fom  thW  onty  to  vvjxoxxx  much  be  ^ven  much  ^iA.WffMM^^> 

the  sjik  gown  of  Mr.  Jervis  wiQ  probably  cover. tl)^.  triflipgj,.^ 

oflii^  legal  ofiences  (if,  as  it  was  once  said,  law  i^  Uselfbd?  af\/ 

and'hfa  faults  will  scarcely  exceed  the  simiU  9;aiqmt,oi(  p^4. 

carek  allotted  to  him  during  bis  career  at  th^  Bar*  ,  Lxi^  ^pcmqj^jl 

ceval,  with  many  qualities  to  command  lespeci  else^wWe;  J^p^,«^|f2i^f 

was  permitted  to  pursue  the  tranquil  tenor  of  his  ^aj,  pn4u)nr]^^bv 

the  perplexity  of  affairs :  yet,  constant  in  bis  attendance,  he  Iqi^^ppf^ir 

pied  his  corner  of  the  Court — the  very  Diogenea  of  the  place ;  a^ii^ 

but  quiet  tubman,^  who  seemed  thence  to  moralize  on  l^gal  life^.ajqdstl>« 

vanity,  and  toil,  and  bustle,  in  which  he  had  no  more  than  (f,  spec^aUir'n 

interest :  there  would  he,  undisturbed,  (for  Eialdoe  sat  a^  the  opposite 

end  of  the  bench)  reflect  on  the  brief  nature  of  briefe,  in^whi^  no  Nisi 

qusllfflcation  led  him  to  expect  an  estate  in  fee,  oi  even  a  a>py-ho]d 

tetaur^;  there  he  appeared  a  sort  of  fiction  of  the  law,  unhbep^kf  m 

single  motion,  or  the  mandamus  of  a  benign  attorney;  an  wrer puM 

and  enduring  guare  impedit  itself.     like  Pex^eval,  too.  Ilia  officialriMih 

vancement  was  due,  as  it  has  been  reported,  to  his  connexion  with  m^ 

bflily ;  but,  if  he  were  not  popular  as  a  lawyer  (andhow.ma^y  livi||ig.i»T 

stances  teach  us  that  popularity  is  not  always  the  conscjquencf  of  siejr|^)^ 

he'  weh  justified,  by  his  conduct,  his  nomination  as  counsel  to  the  A^* 

miralty.    That  he  has  now  resigned  for  a  Welsh  Judgeship,  when^  ha 

will  be  yet  even  more  in  his  element  and  at  his  ease ;  and  ^a^f^ce  T^aa 

has  stepped  into  his  shoes.    Of  him  I  can  scarcely  speak  but  ftom 

Fanie's  report ;  for,  in  my  time,  he  was  but  a  bantling  of  the  law,  and 

his  infant  nature  was,  I  remember,  strangely  wild  and  wayward^  -  He 

h^d  more  fteaks  and  fancies  than  Lord  King  himself]^  or  Sir  Joseph  Sidr 

ney  Yorke.     He  then  cared  about  as  much  for  law  as  Lord  Cochrane 

himself;  and  all  his  prepossessions  were  evidently  in  iavour  of  the 

drama.     Hts  only  glory,  at  tliat  moment,  was  derived  from  ht9  con^ 

nexion  with  the  Kembles,  (and  who  but  might  be  proud  of  it  ?) :  as  it 

was  his  chid'i^rabition  to  be  regarded  as  the  arbiter  of  taste  in  theatri'- 

cal  matters.     He  would  write  critiques  on  performances  and  perr 

formers ;  analyse  the  beauties  of  a  pantomime ;  prattle  about  ladifMl' 

legs,  and  *  such  small  deer,'  in  right  pleasant  style ;  and  it  has  bean 

said  that,  while  other  his  ancient  sympathies  have  become  extinct>  the 

taste  for  reporting  yet  remains  in  no  small  degree,  and  ^^  ^hat  ha 

deeins  no  common  subject ;  but  which,  haply,  are  the  last  reporta  likeljr 

hereafter  to  be  consulted  by  the  Bar.     He  is  now  of  professional  'ank* 

and  a  legislator ;  he  is  a  clever  man,  and  fortunate  as  clever :  and,  if 

somewhat  liberal  of  allowance  towards  himself,  neither  tenacious  or 

hard-handed  with  respect  to  others  in  the  transactions  of  public  or  <9f 

private  life." 

"  You  have  forgotten  Brougham,  Ashley  V 

**  Of  him  what  can  be  said  which  is  not  already  known  ?  He  hat 
now  risen,  like  a  giant  refreshed,  from  his  short  repose  behind  the  Mi^ 
nisterial  benches,  to  renewed  exertion ;  and  can  verify  the  words  of 

*  In  the  Exchequer  Court  is  a  box  deoomiaated  a  Tub,  in  which  the  barrister  of 
longest  standing  takes  his  seat,  and  is  thence  named  Tubman. 
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RoniUy,  *  that  tbare  in  'tio(iiluiJMt^>l^])pbMtibh:' '  He  has  now,  and 
only  now,  undertaken  a  task  WQi^y\qf  his  powers ;  and  he  must  fte\ 


etHn«wn«ana  abttte ;  spurmng  a  parnai  aDoiiMQn  ,ot,  r^K,  mO{  JHW- 
wUmmbii^^JiaiiA  to  refbrm  it  altogether;  l^iid  tiiie  linpbrtiiMicieP^^is 
^j^mtl^'%\  ib'vitittl^,  as  a  soveragn  to  die  small  change  of  Mr.  ^eeU 
ff^hiii'Midposbd^  to'dot^fer  upon  his  country  tlie  greatest  benefit,  eyer 
^(^m^lMiedty'lei^  of  oar  legisl&tors  through  a  series  of  ages  :  Kais 
idiiritfim^^tt|>tM 'to  tfie' employment:  he  brings  a  roaster  mind^to'.its 
t!6ntbfi£ibnV '  and' Tim^t  prevail  if  he  be  but  true  to  himself,  t^t^hifn 
iMt'^iftrink  n6il  from' his  post,  or  admit  (as  he  has  too  oflen  done^  t^e 
traa^^fenma  tenements  and  uncandid  qualifications  of  others  untjl  his 
plaA  may  be  no  lon&fer  recognized  as  creditable  to  himself  or  beneficial 
to  ills  ibountry,  and  his  name  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity  with  iin- 
nvalled  honour:  Let  him  take  his  stand,  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
for  a  reform  which  cannot  but  avail  if  it  be  largely  and  liberally  met, 
liiit  which  wiU  be  neither  useful  nor  advantageous,  if  puny  reparatiop  be 
doled  out  wi A  the  timidity  of  a  Secretary  and  the  condescension^df  a 
Minister.  He  wiH  be  strenuously  opposed,  no  doubt;  but  let  hipn  as- 
Stale  an 'attitude  correspondent  to  his  superior  powersi  and>  .wl^^re 
oj^^MMed,  let  him  reply  with  Benedict  XIV.  when  publicly  iii^er- 
imjMed  in  bis  diircourse  by  the  Ambassador  of  Venice,  '  Si  tace  j[^anta- 
l^t;  quandb  il  Dottore  parla."*  It  has  been  frivolously  enoug)i  si;^- 
g^fM,  I  -  see^  ^t  be  is  in  this  instance  but  a  copier  of  Peel;  but 
tf  ^it  oe  said  'by  the  partisans  of  the  Secretary,  as  the  peasant  observed 
in  displ^ing  his  picture,  '  Voila  mon  portrait!  voyea  comme  le  pein« 
tre*  a'attrapp^  la  rassemblance :'t  it  may  be  repliedj  as  tbjsn,.  '11 
a'bien  tni^fix  attrapp^  I'original.'  The  earlier  bears  as  much  sifobi* 
lartiy'  to  Ae  later  plan,  as  Jervoise's  copy  to  the  n^aster^pieee  of 
Titian';  When  the  more  modern  artist,  raising  his  ^^  in  fK»tasy 
at  the  contemplation  of  his  presumed  success,  and  ^is  shoulders  in 
p^y  of  ^he  divine  painter,  exclaimed  with  ineffable  conteiji^pt^  '  Poor 
Titian !'  Brougham's  reform  will  render  the.  law  a  feast,  not  a  fast — 
a  ftast  attainable  by  rich  and  poor,  and  resembling  the. Cabinet  dinner 
of  the*  minister  Roland,  where  the  cost  of  entertaining  tbe  whole  corps 
cliptomati^ue  amounted  to  the  very  nnministerial  sum  of  fifteen  francs : 
whH^  toough  of  what  was  wholesome  and  substantial  was  afforded  to 
thegitests.  The  hideous  deformities  of  the  present  law  system  are 
oniric/' be  pointed  out  to  be  acknowledged  ;  and  if,  unhappily,  he  be 
aueceisSAtlly  opposed,  let  him  yet  persevere,  and,  like  Vivien,  giVe  his 

CWferait  a  tall,  diat  the  merit  of  the  painter  may  only  be  excelled  by  the 
onsttous  character  of  his  subject.  Let  him  dwell  upon  its  ugUness 
Without  fear  or  dismay,  even  though  he  should  be  rewarded  by  another 
ilaitfming  of  the  door  at  Brookes*s  for  having  dared  to  mention  the  ob* 
noxious  word  elsewhere.  Even  Mr.  Peel>  like  Brougham's  ''  Mr.  Bai- 
ley senior"  friend,  (as  the  Frenchman  politely  has  it)  may  not  stickle 
at  an  attempt  to  steal  his  bags  ;  or  hesitate  to  meet  him  half  way  over 

*  «  Pantaloon  is  silent  when  the  Doctor  speaks.*'  Alluding  to  tha  Venetian 
comedy,  in  which  those  characters  generally  appear. 

f  '"Behold  my  portrait!  Observe  how  well  the  painter  has  hit,*'  or  *'  entrapped 
the  resemblance." 
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tbe  bridgey  for  the  purpose  of  oompromising  with  hknu  Thejr  wiB  hovir** 
ever»  I  fear,  proTe*  far  too  weighty  §br  mioiaterial  slrengdi ;  and  will  ai 
certainly  be  returned— without  fee  or  reward,— hm>  names  mentioned ; 
the  ooDtents  being  wholly  uaeless  to  any  but  the  owner. 

*'  Long  political  connexion,  with  much  of  mutual  profeasknal  and 
official  exertion,  must  long  associate  the  name  of  Denman  with  ibat  of 
Brougham.  The  Common  Serjeant  was,  in  my  time,  yet  in  his  legal 
nonage,  but  gave  already  evidence  of  superior  talent.  He  came  from  a 
highly  intellectual  family,  and  possessed  resources  whidh  it  has  been  given 
to  few  to  attain,  for  his  parents  were  persons  of  talent  and  ability.  Mn 
Denman  has  the  nerve  and  courage  of  a  man,  with  no  ordinary  teaming 
as  a  lawyer,  and  eloquence  adequate  to  its  display ;  and  if,  in  the  course 
of  time,  he  become  somewhat  detached  from  polities,  (wherein  he  wffl 
least  shine,)  and  be  destined  for  the  Bendi,  he  wHl  make  a  fearless,  in- 
dependent, and  constitutional  Judge. 

'*  Then  was  there  £dward  Morris,  a  kind  and  gentle  person,  whose 
chief  legal  attribute  was  haply  having  married  a  daughter  of  Erskine ; 
so  that,  when  the  Whigs  came  into  power,  he  was  made  a  Master  in 
Chancery  by  his  father*in-law,  and  took  his  station  in  the  pleasant  do« 
micile  of  Southampton  Buildings.  The  appointment  was  certainly 
somewhat  irregular,  and  the  translation  of  Alderman  Birch  from  his 
soii^p-concocting  mansion  in  Cornhill,  to  the  throne  at  York,  would 
scareely  have  produced  more  surprise  than  the  transfer  of  a  CtMoamon 
Lawyer  to  the  Equity  Bench ;  and  the  Emperor  Paul  might  be  heard* 
the  whole  length  of  the  corridor  of  the  office,  growling  in  his  den  at 
the  unprincipled  profanation  attempted  by  Enkine.  Yet  diere,  his 
bland  and  courteous  manners,  as  contrasted  with  those  of  the  Father  of 
Mastership,  were  grateful  to  suitors  as  the  termination  of  a  Chancery 
suit  to  some  venerable  plaintiff-^as  a  farthing  damages  to  the  attoraej 
of  some  newspaper-tormenting  client,  for  it  (Uke  old  Hogarth  of  Star 
pies  Inn,  with  his  everlasting  bundle  of  papers  under  his  arm,)  always 
carries  costs.  He  was  a  man  with  a  temper  ad  satisfaciendum'-^  free 
and  liberate  disposition — and  he  really  made  an  excellent  master,  for 
he  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  routine  of  office,  (it  is  onl^r  by 
following  it  one  can  err,)  and  he  got  through  business  in  a  very  rapid 
manner*  He  was  a  novice  in  the  art,  and  understood  not  the  piouo- 
gation  of  affitirs  :-«-advocates  lost  briefs,  solicitors  fees,  and  his  col- 
leagues their  patience ;— but  the  whole  matter  will  some  day  be  per* 
formed  by  steam  ;  that  is  some  consolation. 

After  a  long,  long  interval,  there  came  within  the  precincto,  bat  not 
the  rules  of  the  Bench,  he  of  the  Emerald  Isle  to  enlighten  us.  That  was 
an  acquisition ;  for,  as  Shelah  would  say,  he  was  *  a  jewel  of  a  roan,' 
and  would  '  talk :  ye  gods !  how  he  would  talk.'  Lord  Ellenboroagh 
was  terribly  posed  at  his  first  appearance,  and  was  really  taken  by  Mdr^ 
prise ;  the  Chief-justice's  philosophy  was  wholly  at  findt^-all  his  npecK^ 
lations  on  life  and  character  were  completdy  set  at  defiance,  aald  A» 
concatenation  of  bng  established^  ideas,  once  and  for  ever  irretrievably 
disturbed  by  the  alliterative  and  fluent  Hibernian.  Trope,  simile,  me- 
taphor, and  all  figures  of  speech  were  brought  to  the  assault  of  judicial 
patience ;  the  chaste  and  classic  scholarship  of  the  peer  was  *  frighten- 
ed from  its  propriety,"  he-  snorted  like  the  war-horse  in  Job,  he  shook 
his  wig  in  very  indignation,  and  seemed  ready  to  descend  from  kis 
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pride  of  phee  and  bring  down  jodgment  in  propria  penatta  on  tbe  oC^ 
fending  barrister ;  but  nothing  would  dO|  the  oratorical  shilelah  waa 
acill  .floiiriahed  widi  tremendous  effect  roiuid  his  itfrighted  head.  It 
was  a  running  fire.  It  set  at  nought  all  the  experience  of  his  Lordship, 
IcNr.he  night  but  remember  haply  Bishop  Atterbury^s  initd'i«|»oaGh  of 
Lord  Cadogan  :  that  he  was  '  a  bold,  bad*  blustering,  bloodyM 
or  the  title  to  Dr.  Milner's  pamphlet  of  the  miraculous  cure  of  *  Wi^ 
fred  White  of  Wolverhampton  at  St.  Winifred's  Well ;'  but  what  were 
ibey  to  the  rosary-strung  alliteration  of  Charles  Phillips  ?  It  was  the 
report  of  Perkins's  gun,  distinguished  by  time  alone,  yet  ever  the  same 
in  sound — ^it  came  over  the  ear  like  the  '  sweet  south/  when  it  ap- 
proaches in  less  favoured  climes,  loaded  with  the  fiunt  and  pestiferous 
blasts  of  the  sirocco. 

**  Heaven  be  good  unto  us,  but  it  seems  that  the  luckless  tribunal 
has  been  gifled  with  another  import  from  the  Sister  Isle— <Hie  who 
has  modestly  declared  '  that  when  he  does  prepare  his  speeches,  he 
produces  periods  for  which  he  has  no  reason  to  blush.'  He  ha»,  it 
would  appear,  enough  of  business,  if  it  be  only  in  his  own  cause. 
Perhaps  no  one  envies  him  his  clienti  and  he  may  yet  fail  perhaps 
in  his  attempts  against  the  Press :  as  one  I  knew  did  towards  him- 
aelfi  a  man  who,  being  desperately  enamoured  of  a  scornful  lady,  pro-* 
posed  to  move  her  feelings  by  suicide,  and  yet  enjoy  the  result  of  his 
act,  and  who,  when  the  door  of  the  chamber  was  burst  open,  as  the  ror 
port  of  the  harmless  pistol  was  heard,  exclaimed,  with  mingled  veoca- 
tion  and  self-satisfaction,  to  his  friends,  *  By  the  powers,  gentlemeni 
but  I  have  missed  myself.' 

.  *'  What,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  witty,  has  become  of  Dubois  ?  Sure^ 
Jly  we  have  some  need  of  him  in  these  degenerate  days,  and  of  a  conti- 
nuation of  his  ^  Ryghte  merry  and  conceitede  Tour.'  His  debut  in  the 
law  was  as  a  client,  not  a  counsellor :  when  he  stood  upon  his  defence 
as  the  author  of  *  My  Pocket-book,'  and  dared  to  brave  the  fury  of  Sir 
Richard  Phillips  himself.  Alas !  that  was  a  settler  of  the  famous  Sir 
John  Carr  and  his  pleasant  histories,  and  before  unheard-of  jests — all 
fell  before  the  ruthless  and  unsparing  hand  of  Dubois ;  his  just  and 
humorous  expose  of  the  pretensions  of  the  travelled  knight  attracted  the 
commendation  even  of  Sir  Vicary  himself,  who  had  never  before,  per* 
haps,  expressed  approbation  of  any  thing  not  peculiarly  law^fuU^  and 
drew  down  on  the  City  publisher  the  emphatic  encomium  of  Lord  Elkn^ 
borough,  *  That  he  was  the  weakest  man  ever  allowed  to  walk  abroad 
without  a  keeper.'  The  joint  attack  of  author,  advocate,  and  Judge, 
^ttldnot  be  withstood — Joe  Miller  was  foreclosed  to  the  wandering  ca- 
valier, and  book-fitted  regions  for  ever  left  unvisited.  The  defendant 
had  the  victory  :  for  the  party  was  eminently  unequal,  and  the  defeated 
.k«jg)^thad  better  have  previously  exclaimed  with  Voiture  the  poet,  when 
challanged  to  the  combat,  *  The  party  is  not  equal — ^you  are  tall,  and 
J  ohost-r-you  are  brave^  and  I  am  a  coward— you  wish  to  kill  me,  I  con- 
seet  to  be  considered  as  killed— what  do  you,  want  more  V  There,  un- 
fortunat^y,  did  Dubois'  critical  exertions  cease.  It  oould  not  certainly 
be  from  want  of  subject ;  it  might  be,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  but 
too  abundant,  and  that  he  might  grow  bewildered  as  he  contemplated 
the  amount,  and  cast  away  his  pen  in  despair.  We  are  bound  to  be 
right  joyful  that  a  successor  has  not  been  wholly  wanting  to  him,  for  a 
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^iinlkr  ^pp6^ttltiC(iis  aiid'thost  ^^difdctory  Tntird^r  hair  bet^n  ^  now 
cohiiiattedononri who out-carredCai'i'hinisblf ;— on  one'tfiplio cotftti^fed, 
by  hi$  books,  to  lAiove  himself  into  the  presence  of  every  tifowttM'fafod 
ija,  Etifope  anable  to  read,  or,  reading,  to  comprehend  them.  Pet^cclWiMe 
man^  of  the  hapless,  but  amusing  Caledonian ;  and  honour  to  Kiri' Who 
bade  him  tidy  rather  on  that  faith  he  pretend9  to,  and  on  WMcb'fa'^  dileW 
«o  largely  in  his  transactions  with  the  public,  than  upon  hbgbtid^WMte^ 
fbr  fiiture  comfort.  -    *  .u|  .  . 

^  I  deemed  that  I  had  spoken  of  all  those  who  claimed  frMan^^^As 
their  native  country ;  but  there  was  one  we  must  not  forget,  knd/'thM 
Was  Mike  Nolan;  he  who,  to  much  perseverance  and  study,  a&ded 
somewhat  of  genius  and  the  brogue,  published  well  and  largely  oh  thftt 
most  intricate  of  all  subjects,  the  Poor  Laws,  and  was  consequently  10 
request  at  the  Sessions  in  cases  of  settlement.  If  there  were 'Kf tie 
doubt  that  his  idtimate  acquaintance  with  a  branch  of  our  blessed  syi^- 
tern,  which  of  itself  demands  a  life  of  labour  to  master,  was  of  ^itself 
Efficient  to  insure  him  practice,  he  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  omit 
other  means  of  gaining  the  good  will  of  those  who  might  benefit  him  in 
fortune  or  in  fame.  He  was  the  very  pink  of  courtesy  to  aU  k^nks, 
from  the  Bench  to  the  usher ;— magistrate  and  advocate,  attornev  and 
juryman,  derk  and  door-keeper,  even  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  had  it 
liberally  conferred  upon  him.  There  were  smiles  for  all  and  every  one, 
and  yet  to  spare ;  and,  whether  affected  or  sincere,  they  had  the  merit 
of  seeming  candour,  which  would  have  easily  triumphed  over  the  more 
servile  acquiescence  of  any  Sir  Pertinax  of  the  North,  and  borne  away 
triumphantly  the  palm  of  favomr  from  the  most  accomplished  hooer  m 
them  aU.  Whatever  business  he  took  in  hand  he  conducted  well'^ni  a 
straightforward,  lawyer-like  manner — ^leaving  flourishes  to  Philips, 
and  periods  for  the  futiure  benefit  of  French :  and  so  expert  was  be 
eventually  considered,  that,  although  an  Irishman,  he  became  a  Wdsh 
Judge ;  and,  covering  his  broad  shoulders  with  a  gown  of  Florentine, 
was  admitted  to  the  honours  of  a  breakfast  in  Lincoln's  Inn  :  and  fed 
largely  and  luxuriously  in  the  generous  refectory  of  the  late  Loid  Chan- 
celloh 

It  m^^ht*  have  been  presumed  that  the  genius  of  the  Bar  had  long 
since  discovered  kll  the  paths  to  the  attainment  of  wealth  or  reputil- 
tion ;  but  the  events  of  each  succeeding  day  inform  us  that  human  in- 
ventioii  has  but  now  found  itself  unshackled,  and  that  the  world  la  yet 
as  in  its  infancy  in  all  the  better  arts  of  life.  It  would  be  little  credit- 
able to  the  professors  of  the  law,  that,  while  all  others  are  ^  progte^ 
ing^  in  the  march  of  mind,  they  alone  should  be  stationary;  atidit 
must  give  us  pleasure  when  we  find  antique  and  unwholesome  pHjti* 
dices  cast  aside,  and  some  bolder  and  more  daring  spirit  quit  the  beileii 
track,  and  ascertain  a  novel  path  to  the  attainment  of  fame  or  hohotin 
Lord  Eldon  himself,  it  is  said,  once  proposed,  in  despair  of  advandl^ 
ment,  to  quit  the  Bar  for  the  Church.  (What  an  ample  field  for  «pectr- 
lation  is  there,  to  those  who  may  indulge  it,  on  what  might  have  bb€te 
the  consequences  of  such  a  change !}  Sir  William  Grant  was,  in  early 
life,  near  abandoning  us  for  the  wilds  of  Canada :  Sergeant  Rough, 
after  a  life  of  practice,  betook  him  to  the  West  Indies :  Hargrave, 
that  giant  of  knowledge,  could  not  stem  the  stream,  and  died  in  po- 
verty :  and  how  many  others  are  there,  who,  after  tl^  expenditure  of  a 
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fortune  in  qualifying  themselves  for  the  profession — after  sacrificing  all 
the,  faefu^r  bovrs  of  Ufe  to  toil  and  study— with  health  decayed^  and  hopes 
for  ever  crushed,  have  abandoned  tt»e  pursuit,  and  ended!  a  m^erable 
existence  in  need,  obscurity,  and  pain.  But  it  is  the  best  attiibute  of 
human  wit  that  it  may  divert  the  frowns  of  Fortune^  and  chalk  out 
p)9P^  uncontemplated  before,  if  not  to  riches,  at  least  to  notoriety*  It 
»9if  truly  giiatifying,  therefore,  to  find  that  the  Royal  Society  of  Mu- 
si^qSf  forsooth,  had  unanimously,  as  publicly,  eiqpresaed  their  thanks 
to  a  professional  gentleman  ^*  for  ofiering  his  gratuitous  opinion  on  any 
legal  question"  connected  with  that  eminent  body!  Here  are  your 
fooleries — the  Genius  of  Discord  in  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  Harmony 
itself— a  bar  without  notes — anticipated  crotchets — Guitarre  cases  ex- 
i^j^lified — a  sharp  among  flats — Fi-fii  and  Sol-fa — ^a  legal  opinion  set 
to  music!  What  next  shall  we  have  ?  Let  the  most  timid  aspirant  no 
longer  fear  renown.  There  are  yet  counsel  wanting  to  steam-engines, 
an4  what  ^n  opportunity  is  there  offered  for  vapouring !  an  advocate  for 
the  prosecntion  of  the  Thames  Tunnel  might,  surely,  find  a  place ! 
Chamber-advisers  to  iron  rail-roads,  showing  the  road  to  railing ;  and, 
aurdy,  some  sympathising  spirit  m^ht  even  not  refuse  to  patronise  the 
claims  of  those  headless  blocks,  the  Elgin  marbles.*' 

"  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  officers  of  the  King's  Bench  court?" 
,  "  Only  that  more  than  one  half  of  them  are  apparently  useless,  from 
other  occupations,  habit,  or  station ;  or,  if  not,  must  be  gifted  with .  ta- 
lents for  the  performance  of  various  as  conflicting  duties  denied  to 
prdinary  men.  Let  Mr.  Brougham  turn  his  attention  that  way,  even 
though,  he  himself  may  lose  something  by  his  motion.  VVe  have  a  Lord 
JSkCieper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  who  disdains  not  to  act  as  Clerk  to  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench ! — another  peer  of  Parliament,  who  is 
one  oC  the  Custodes  Brevium! — a  barrister,  who  is  also  clerk  at  Nisi 
Prii^-^i^  noble  Duke,  who  receives  the  profits  of  the  Seals  on  two  tri- 
bum^si !  In  another  court,  two  baronets  officiate,  or  are  nominated, 
as  s,ub^tern  officers  to  the  Judges !  a  Lord  President  of  the  Council, 
wh<v  but  lately,  with  all  our  colonial  concerns  to  occupy  him^  found 
a^ple  time  to  fulfil  the  functions  of  Clerk  of  the  Crown  to  the  Chan- 
cellor I  The  Hereditary  Grand  Falconer  himself  assumes  place  as  his 
Lordship's  Registrar— an  hereditary  Registrar  too !!  There  is,  top,  a 
poetical  lord,  who,  in  addition  to  his  contributions  to  the '  Gentleman's,' 
^ds  time  for  the  less  important  avocations,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  of — 
il^ut  I  have  not  breath  to  spare,  so  do  consult  the  Court  Calendar,  if  you 
have:  one.  One  but  now  Master  in  Chancery,  and  at  present  an  officer 
of  the  Hoase  of  Peers,  who  condescends  to  supply  attorneys  with  sub- 
j>qenas !  A  Governor-General  of  Lidia,  who  adds  to  his  Oriental  titles 
tl^ie.  homelier  denomination  of  "  Clerk  of  the  Pipe  in  the  Exchequer!" 
^r-^  viceroy  and  a  hookah-bearer!!  An  English  Earl  and  Prussian 
pount,  who,  although  a  Chief-Justice  in  Eyre,  officiates  as  Protho- 
notary  in  a  county  court ! — ^and  last,  although  not  least,  a  Sergeantp- 
at- Arms,  who,  jusdy  acknowledged  to  be  the  first  orator  of  the  age,  is 
the  advocate  of  freedom  in  the  uniform  of  a  Gendarme,  and  who,  in 
the  exercise  of  opposing  duties,  may  haply  be  doomed  first  to  advocate 
the  cause  of  a  defendanti  and,  if  be  fail  ia  that,  he  has  but  to  dofi*his 
robe,  and  seize  the  mace,  and  take  his  hapless  client  into  custody !  But 
we  will  be  content  to  leave  him  his  humbler  honours  for  the  good  he  pro^ 
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poses  to  effect ;  and  if  he  adopt  tl|e  suggestion  I  have  advanced,  of  re- 
lieving the  tribunals  of  that  dead- weight  on  justice-— sinecprists,  we  will 
retain  him  in  his  office  that  he  may  complete  the  reform  (in  which  it  is 
to  be  hoped  he  may  succeed),  and  in  his  executive  and  ministerial  cha« 
racter^  drive  the  mere  money-changers  from  the  precincts  of  the 
Temple,"  • 


,   *  y*  iS^*  received  the  following  correction  of  our  correspondent  respecthiff  the 
late  Sir  Giles  Rooke,  in  onr  Ust  Number  of  «  The  Bar  :*»—  v^*^S  «« 

"The  charge  bronght  against  him,  1  own,  is  not  a  very  serious  one,  and  I  mav 
perhaps,  appear  somewhat  over-sensitire  in  noticing  it,  yet  I  should  think  mv>«lf 
wanting  in  respect  for  the  memory  of  my  fnend  if  I  suffered  so  idle  a  renreaenS- 
Uon  to  remain  uncon^adicted.  I  therefore  request  yon  will  insert  in  your  journal 
th^  few  brief  remarks.  It  is  asserted  in  the  essay  that  Sir  Giles  Rookc  was  wLwd 
in  his  patnarchal  days  with  a  love  of  novel-reading,  and  was  so  litUe  choice  inAe 
selection  of  writers,  that  he  would  read  with  avidity  even  the  emanatious  of  th« 
Mmerva  Press,  and  used  to  sacrifice  the  hours  of  repose  to  the  enjoyment  of  maod- 
lin  sentiment  and  the  horrors  of  over-strained  romance.  '  Often,*  continnea  tW. 
acenrate  dironicler, « would  the  morning  sun  find  Sir  Giles  pursuing,  with  no  iroittad 
ardour,  the  progress  of  some  tale  of  sorrow  or  of  love,  it  was  s^ann  to  see  ^ 
of  leami^  '^^^^l^  •?  employed ;  but,  if  I  remember  weH,  this  w  a  romanS^ 
family,  fle  had  a  brother,  who,  after  having  served  his  King  with  credU  hi^ 
army,  abandoned  his  coimtry  for  the  land  of  the  olive  and  myitje,  and  establish^ 
his  head-qnarters  at  Rhodes,  Ac/  In  reply  to  this,  I  must  ob^vi,  Ki^Gilaf 
so  far  from  being  a  brother  of  the  Colonel  Rooke  he»  referred  to  wi^t  S  S 
remotest  degree  aUied  to  him,  and  that  the  statement  of  his  paiion  for  novd! 
bears  precisely  the  same  conformity  to  truth  as  that  of  his  relationship  to  CoW 
^i^'  I  can  aver,  and  an  who  knew  him  weU  will  confirm  the  coTeSiH^,^^y 
assertion,  that  he  had  no  predilection  whatever  for  this  species  of  readioirs  as  fo^ 
tales  of  false  and  high-fiown  sentiment,  and  the  vamped-up  pubUcaUons  of  the  A^ 
nerva  press,  his  mind  was  of  too  strong  and  manly  a  textire,  and  too  qniciin  ite 
perception  of  absurdity,  to  endure  them  for  a  moment  Not  that  he  wm  inse^bfe 
to  the  ment  of  the  superior  works  in  this  class  of  literature  :  he  dulylp^JSd 
whatever  productions  displayed  the  powers  of  original  genius ;  but  I  mSt  wSu 
he  was  not  m  the  habit  of  reading  novels,  nor  did  he  approve  of  their  bSng^St^ 
his  famUy  except  very  rarclv,  and  with  much  selection.  Having  litUe  iSurT  he 
confined  his  readmg  to  works  of  the  highest  order;  our  elder  TOetsw«?I^^«! 
his  chief  favourites.  Of  an  evening,  when  alone  witll  hU  fhrnUv,  K  i^^^he  "Z 
of  reading  to  them,  and  on  these  occasions  the  volumes  most  friquenUy  resorted  to 
were  the  plays  of  Shakspeare.  His  voice  was  fine  and  flexible,  and  I  weuT^embS 
the  impression  he  used  to  make  on  his  audience  by  the  spirit  and  discrinSi^ 
with  which  he  entered  into  the  varied  conceptions  of  the  poet.  ««"iminaiion 

♦u' nVi'  """^  w?  '^*^^*  "^^  *'^'"  "P  '^^'^'■^  **^«  ^"^  5  "^^  there  was  one  book, 
the  Bible,  which  the  nsiog  sun  not  unfrequently  found  him  reading  •  for  It  wwh^ 
custom,  when  much  occupied  by  professional  business,  to  rise  earlier  than  nrori 
that  he  mighthave  tune  to  devote  the  allotted  portion  of  hU  morning  to  thbi^dy  ! 


*  His  earliest*  meditation,  <  and  his  last 
At  eveuing.' 


«  Thwigh  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  his  death,  it  has  often  nven  me  nlea 
sure  to  find  that  Sir  Giles  Rooke  still  lives  in  the  memory  of  hh  SlnSs^  2" 
quaintance,  and  is  invariably  spoken  of  with  kindness  and  esteem.  h"wm^  iS- 
deed,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  companions.  None  enjoyed  more  highly  thw 
he  did,  Uie  society  of  the  gifted  and  enlightened  ;  and  few  contributed  more  lL?eW 
tothepkasnresof  thesoeial  hour  He  had  an  unfailing  flow  of  spirits^wd  aTnd 
fraught  With  Ideas,  and  nch  in  the  recollections  of  the  past;  and  so  variii™Sd 
playful  was  his  conversation,  that  whUe  it  interested  persons  of  bis  own  a«^t  ^ 
pecuhariy  attractive  to  the  young.  I  shall  merely  add,  that  he  never  attakeda  *II! 
triarchal'  tjje;  he  died  m  his  sixty-third  year,  in  the  foU  vigour  of  hiTflcultia 
retammg,  to  his  latest  hour,  the  cheerfulness  and  serenity  of  his  spirits  "  ^**'""***' 
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THE   DYING' RAVEN. 

"  Whither  goest  thou^  Bird  of  nJght  ? 
Whither  art  thou  wandering? 

There  is  dulneai  in  thy  flight. 
And  earthward  droops  thy  heavy  wing. 

I  hear  no  longer  the  rushing  sound 

Of  thy  pinions  swooping  from  sky  to  ground ; 

Thou  deavest  no  longer  the  sullen  cloud. 
Through  its  dosedbreast  fordng  thy  way ; 

And  I  hear  not  thy  shriek  limiting  loud 
Over  thv  helplen  prey. 

There  is  about  thee  many  a  token, 

Whidi  says  that  thy  mighty  heart  is  broken. 

Bird  of  ages,  thy  grief  unfold. 

Whither  goest  thou.  Raven  old  ?'*— • 
''  I  go  to  seek  for  myself  a  grave 

In  a  hole  of  the  rock,  in  the  mountain  cave ; 

I  go  to  throw  off  my  mortal  shroud 

Far  from  the  ken  of  the  staring  crowd ; 

I  go  to  die,  as  my  fathers  have  done. 

Seeking,  needing,  aid  from  none. 

Not  like  Man,  who,  the  tyrant  in  life. 

Is  a  slave  when  past  is  his  mortal  strife ; 
And,  mighty  as  was  his  day  of  power, 
A  doubting  wretch  in  his  dying  hour. 

He  knows  not  what  his  soul  may  be 

In  his  so  feared  Eternity ; 

He  knows  not  that  his  bones  wiQ  rest 

Beneath  the  sod  that  he  loves  the  best ; 

He  is  still  obliged  to  crave 

From  Man  the  favour  of  a  grave ; 

And  day%ht  mocks  the  so^n  show 

Wmi  which  to  the  tomb  his  reliques  go : 

While  the  smother'd  kugh  of  the  happy  heir 

Mingles  well 
With  the  hired  groan,  and  the  feigned  tear. 

And  the  choral  swell 
Of  the  anthem's  voice  around  the  bier. 

"  No !  not  like  his,  in  fear  and  doubt. 
Doth  the  %ht  of  the  Raven  old  bum  out. 
Not  like  him  doth  the  Raven  fear 
The  young  heir's  scorn,  the  mockery  tear. 
Not  like  him  doth  the  Raven  feel 
Aught  in  the  future  of  woe  or  weal. 
The  Bird  of  ages  would  scorn  to  say 
He  had  sympathies  with  these  sons  of  a  day. 
A  mightier  knowledge  is  his,^his  eye 
Looks  far  in  the  dun  of  futurity; 
And  he  sees  unshrinking  the  shadow  dull 
Of  the  distant  hour  when  his  days  are  full  • 
And  when  it  comes,  he  makes  his  grave     ' 
In  the  still  obscure  of  the  mountain  cave- 
And  fall^  M  Oie  «m  of  old  Night  should  fall. 
Under  the  folds  of  her  ebon  pall  •"  g. 
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So  long  as  we  are  rather  clamoured  than  philosophized  into  the 
greater  part  of  our  opinions,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  some  peril  to  utter  a 
word  in  behalf  of  many  things  that  nevertheless  may  be  susceptible  of 
excuse.  It  is  enough  that  Uiey  are  in  the  index  expurgatorius  of  those 
who  profess  the  fashionable  morality  of  the  times ;  and  no  one,  unless 
he  is  a  candidate  for  the  downright  abhorrence  of  half  the  decent,  re- 
spectable, and  well-dressed  persons  he  meets  with  in  society,  would 
breathe  or  whisper  an  apology  for  them.  Candid  reasoners,  indeed, 
may  admit  that  there  is  a  wide  distinction  between  excuse,  which  as 
merely  relative,  and  defence,  which  rests  upon  some  unquslilied  and 
absolute  principle.  But  where  are  candid  reasoners  to  be  found  ?  Up- 
on the  subject  of  the  religious  customs  of  our  native  subjects  in  India, 
therfe  are  a  hundred  unthinking  declaimers  to  one  candid  reasoner.  It 
might  be  thought,  however,  that  understandings  capable  of  extended 
surveys  of  our  nature,  and  familiar,  by  means  of  such  inquiries,  with 
that  copious  chapter  of  its  errors  and  obliquities  which  is  implied  in  the 
word  **  superstition,"  would  be  aware  that  there  are  many  palliations 
that  charity  or  philosophy  may  suggest  for  religious  usages,  however 
alien  from  our  best  feelings,  and  the  genius  and  spirit  of  Christianity, 
unquestionably  the  only  perfect  wisdom  which  has  yet  beamed  upon 
mankind.  Indeed,  the  most  heated  enthusiasts  for  diffusing  the  Chris- 
tian fiiith  in  India  disavow  the  idea  of  appealing  to  force  ;  not  that  there 
is  any  great  magnanimity  in  the  disclaimer,  seeing  how  ridiculously  in- 
adequate to  that  end  must  be  all  the  force  they  could  summon.  But 
the  very  same  persons,  when  they  talk  of  speciOc  rites  and  ceremonials, 
although  '  part  and  parcel'  of  the  ancient  superstition  of  India,  and  en- 
twined with  it  by  a  coeval  root  and  a  simultaneous  growth,  in  one  mo- 
ment forget  the  forbearance  they  profess,  and  feel  no  delicacy  in  calling 
for  restrictive  measures  to  suppress  them  as  nuisances  and  abomina- 
tions. Take  that  singular  usage  for  instance,  of  which  so  much  more 
has  been  said  or  written  than  is  understood,  the  Suttee,  or  the  self-im- 
molation of  the  Hindoo  widows  upon  the  funeral  pile  of  their  deceased 
husbands.  You^  will  perceive  the  marked  inconsistency  between  the 
politic  tolerance  they  think  it  prudent  to  entertain  towards  the  Hindoo 
religion  generally,  and  the  zeal  with  which  they  recommend  the  com- 
pulsory restriction  of  its  vital  and  essential  parts,  or  what  is  still  consi- 
dered to  be  so  in  India.  Happily,  however,  it  is  a  zeal  which,  for  the 
present,  must  content  itself  with  being  merely  a  verbal  one.  "Words, 
words,  my  Lord,"  seem  to  be  the  coin  in  which  the  universal  philan- 
throphy  of  the  day  discharges  its  debts.  Were  it  otherwise  than  ver^ 
bal,  denunciations  like  these  would  be  ominous  to  the  quiet  of  India, 
and  to  the  stability  of  our  Indian  empire;  for  they  evince  a  total  de- 
parture from  every  maxim  of  reason,  justice,  and  policy,  that  has  hi- 
therto influenced  our  relations  to  that  country.  A  few  years  ago, 
what  would  have  been  thought  of  a  petition  signed  by  one  solitary 
gentleman,  and  actually  presented  to  Parliament,  calling  for  an  imme- 
diate penal  enactment  against  this  very  practice — one  of  the  reli-- 
gious  ceremonials  of  a  people  removed  from  the  natural  sphere  of  our 
ecclesiastical  legislation,  not  more  by  physical  distance,  than  the  strong- 
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est  discriminations  wbich  Providence  has  impressed  on  the  various  fa- 
milies of  mankind ;  and  that  usage,  an  integral  portion  of  an  immense 
pile  of  opinions  or  errors^  that  duriag  a  long  cyde  of  ages  liav«e  become 
wrou^ty  as  it  were,  into  their  moral  identity.  But»as  no  practical  re* 
suits  are  likely  to  follow*  the  worthy  petitioner  is  at  liberty  to  expatiate 
over  the  vast  field  he  has  opened  for  the  overflowings  of  his  benevo- 
lence, and  wander  uni^trained  amidst  the  soothing  dreams  of  human 
amelioration  that  float  before  his  entranced  vision,  with  the  whole 
chart  of  Brahminical  superstitions,  all  the 

'''Tantum  religio  potoit  suadere  malomm 

of  Hindostan,  unfolded  before  him.  Against  these  he  has  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  petitioning  by  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude — and  this, 
without  the  slightest  appeal  to  his  pocket,  or  any  tax  or  burthen  but 
the  paper  on  which  he  ingrosses  his  petition.  A  species  of  philan- 
thropy* wbich,  happily  for  the  peace  of  India,  is  as  noiseless  and  inau- 
dible, as  it  is  economical ;  for,  after  being  consigned  by  the  solemn  re- 
quiem "  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,'*  to  that  limbo  of  unamended  grie- 
vances and  forgotten  wrongs,  "  a  bourne  from  which  no  traveller  re- 
turns," it  will  soon  expire  in  the  gentlest  of  euthanasias. 

But  to  speak  gravely,  pure  and  exalted  as  the  zeal  may  be  which  dic- 
tated so  new  and  unheard-of  a  procedure,  obeisance  surely  is  due  to 
time  and  season,  and  the  great  law  of  expediency.  But  there  is  a 
danger,  lest  the  natives  of  India,  contemplating  the  matter  through 
optics  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  shrinking  with  a  sensitive  jealousy 
from  the  slightest  invasion  of  their  religious  institutions,  should  not  dis- 
tinguish between  projects  laid  before  the  legislature,  and  their  actual 
legislative  adoption.  They  are  too  little  schooled  in  our  political  con- 
stitution, and  have  been  nurtured  to  maxims  of  government  too  disso- 
nant  from  the  frame  and  genius  of  ours,  to  separate  an  act  done  per- 
missively  under  the  state,  from  the  solemn  and  authentic  act  of  the 
state  itself.  That  which  is  permitted,  they  will  erroneously,  but  with 
their  habits  of  thinking  naturally,  infer  to  be  sanctioned. 

Assuredly,  the  sacrifice  of  the  Hindoo  widow  is  a  dreadful  rite.  But, 
shocking  as  it  is  to  the  moral  taste,  its  horror  is  in  some  degree  dimi- 
nished by  its  being  purely  voluntary.  It  is  right  also  to  obsierve,  that 
it  is  not  imperatively  enjoined  by  the  Hindoo  law.  On  the  contrary,  one 
of  the  most  authoritative  of  their  sacred  texts  declares,*  that  **  a  wife, 
whether  she  ascends  the  funeral  pile  of  her  deceased  lord,  or  survives 
for  his  benefit,"  (that  is,  to  perform  a  perpetual  course  of  expiatory  ce- 
remonies in  his  behalf,)  ''  is  still  a  faithful  wife."  It  is,  in  fact,  a  volun- 
tary martyrdom*  considered  highly  meritorious,  and  conferring  great 
distinction,  but  by  no  means  a  duty  of  strict  obligation.  Nor  is  it  an  evil 
of  such  very  frequent  occurrence,  as  it  has  been  represented.  It  will  be 
found  indeed  to  occur  rarely,  if  the  immense  population  of  Hindostan 
Proper  is  taken  into  the  consideration.  It  was  a  most  unfair  computa- 
tion adopted  by  the  missionaries,  when  they  took  the  number  of  immo- 
lations in  a  particular  province,  and  then  multiplied  them  by  equal 
extents  through  the  whole  area  of  India.  It  is  a  prerogative  also  con- 
fined to  the  highest  caste ;  and  they  who  aspire  to  it  undergo  an  exami- 

*  Colebrook*s  Digest  of  Hindoo  Lanr. 
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nation  into  the  cliastity  and  fidelity  of  their  lives,  which  every  wi& 
cannot  conveniently  submit  to.  Besides  this,  there  are  many  provinces 
where  it  has  been  never  practised  ;  and  in  others,  even  in  soine  of  the 
northern  ones,  it  seems  to  be  gradually  wearing  itself  out.  In  all  pro- 
bability, it  will  sink  into  desuetude  altogether,  unless  some  of  those  in« 
judicious  interpositions  of  authority,  which  the  petitioner  invokes  so 
ardently,  should  rekindle  the  fanaticism  in  which  it  originated.  When 
M.  Bernier*  visited  India,  during  the  Mogul  government,  more  wi- 
dows sacrificed  themselves  in  one  year,  and  in  a  single  province,  than 
have  sacrificed  themselves  within  the  last  twenty  years  throughout  the 
whole  country.  The  Suttee  is  prohibited  also  within  certain  distances 
of  the  Presidencies.  Beyond  this,  it  would  be  unwise  to  extend  our  in- 
terference. On  the  other  hand,  mild  remedies  are  frequently  found  to 
succeed  with  fanaticisms  much  more  detestable  than  this.  What  a 
world  of  wisdom  did  the  old  Senate  of  Rome,  in  their  memorable  de- 
cree against  the  most  execrable  ceremonies  that  ever  dishonoured  the 
name  of  religion,  bequeath  to  the  knights-errant  of  too  officious  a  phi- 
lanthropy !  "  Si  quis  tale  sacrum  solenne  et  necessarium  duceret,  nee 
sine  religione  et  piaculo  se  id  omittere,"  &c.  &c.  The  whole  may  be 
seen  in  Livy. 

Those  who  have  described  the  Suttee,  with  the  view  of  decrying  the 
Hindoo  religion  in  genera],  are  not  chargeable  with  having  given  too 
faint  a  colouring  to  their  pictures.  But  absurd,  or  even  inhuman 
practices,  are  not  always  conclusive  arguments  against  a  whole  reli- 
gious system.  The  Hindoos  are  in  the  main  a  virtuous  people.  I 
know  not  whether  their  virtues  are  the  offspring  of  their  religion,  or  of 
their  habits ;  but  their  religion,  imperfect  as  it  is,  when  compared  with 
the  purer  morality,  or  more  efficient  sanctions  of  our  own,  must  not  be 
excluded  from  the  influences  that  have  formed  their  character.  Their 
sacred  books  contain  the  leading  maxims  of  ethical  philosophy,  im- 
parted in  the  varied  forms  of  apophthegm,  and  allegory,  and  precept. 
Conjugal  duty,  temperance,  parental  and  filial  affection,  hospitality 
even  to  enemies,  with  the  whole  category  of  minor  offices,  are  strongly 
enforced  and  beautifully  inculcated.  It  would  be  unfair  to  deliver  the 
whole  system  up  to  indiscriminate  condemnation  on  account  of  this 
usage,  inhuman  as  it  is.  With  equal  justice,  an  enemy  of  the  Christian 
faith,  in  the  spirit  of  a  Porphyry,  might  array  against  it  the  inhumani- 
ties that  have  been  committed  in  its  name.  To  a  reasoner  of  this  de- 
scription, what  a  topic  would  be  the  horrid  sacrifice  once  jurevalent  over 
Christendom,  and  still  lingering  in  some  parts  of  it,  that  dooms  youth 
and  beauty  to  the  gloom  of  the  convent !  With  what  nice  touches 
might  he  not  describe  the  living  death,  in  comparison  with  which  the 
flame  that  consumes  the  Hindoo  widow  is  mild  and  merciful!  How 
might  he  dilate  on  the  sufferings  of  the  victim,  when  every  image  of 
joy,  and  every  vision  of  hope,  recedes  for  ever  from  her  view,  and  the 
feverish  enthusiasm  which  lifted  her  for  awhile  above  the  world,  begins 
to  subside,  and  its  beloved  scenes  of  home,  of  friendship,  of  love,  recur 

•  Bernier  wras  one  of  the  earliest,  and  the  most  authentic  traveller  in  India.  His 
book  is  deemed  of  high  authority,  and  was  received  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  as  good  evidence  of  Hindoo  customs. 
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in  vain  to  her  remembrtoice.  It  i^  in  this  spirit,  and  with  such  exagge^ 
rations,  that  the  Hindoo  rite  has  been  clothed  in  horrors  not  its  own. 
For  this  purpose*  the  victim  is  usually  presented  to  us  in  the  flower  of 
youth,  (the  inhumanity  would  be  less  with  regard  to  an  old  hag  of 
sixty,)  led,  like  the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides,  with  tottering  steps  to  her 
death-bridal,  wiUi  all  the  lingerings  after  life  natural  to  the  vernal 
season  of  it,  and  bidding  an  eternal  farewell  to  its  pleasures,  its  duties, 
its  connexions. 

At6t  Tf  ^ifyof,  eripoy, 

K(x)  fio7pa9  olxtiffo/itt. 
Katpt  fioi,  (pfXoy  ^aof. 

These,  however,  are  pangs  to  which  the  Hindoo  widows,  on  such  occa- 
sions, are  impassive.  There  is  scarcely  an  instance,  amongst  those  re- 
corded by  European  spectators,  in  which  they  seem  to  have  betrayed 
the  compunctious  visitings  of  nature,  or  the  slightest  wish  to  abandon 
their  resolve,  although,  to  the  latest  moment,  the  locus  poenitentia  is 
open  to  them,  and  the  entreaties  of  their  relatives  and  friends  are  often 
united  with  the  remonstrances  of  the  Brahmins  to  invite  them  back  to 
life  and  its  duties.  The  fact  is,  the  species  of  existence,  it  scarcely  de- 
serves to  be  called  life,  to  which  she  is  destined  as  a  surviving  widow, 
has  nothing  in  it  to  make  deaths  in  its  most  appalling  form,  an  image 
of  terror;  for  it  is  a  life  of  penance,  seclusion,  and  solitude,  filled  up 
by  an  unceasing  round  of  ceremonies  in  honour  of  her  departed  hus- 
band. It  is  this  fearful  perspective,  rendering  life  distasteful,  and  death 
a  haven  of  rest  in  the  comparison,  joined  to  the  honourable  distinction 
both  here  and  hereafter  attached  to  the  martyrdom,  that,  acting  upon 
an  enfeebled  and  enslaved  understanding,  becomes  an  irresistible  mo- 
tive to  the  fatal  determination ;  nor  can  it,  under  such  circumstances, 
be  denied  to  be  a  powerful  motive,  unless 

"  The  weariest  and  most  loathsome  worldly  life 
That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment, 
Can  lay  on  Nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death," 

Add  to  this,  that,  by  the  delusions  of  superstition,  she  is  insensible  to 
the  fears  and  agonies  of  her  dissolution.  She  secures  a  place  in  her 
husband's  mansion  in  Heaven,  and  the  honourable  epithet  of  Sadwi, 
**  good  and  faithful;"  whilst  by  a  vicarious  suffering  that  scarcely  exr 
ceeds  a  few  moments'  duration,  she  redeems  him  from  a  thousand  years 
of  purgatory,  and  is  admitted  in  his  society  into  the  seats  of  the  blessed, 
till  they  are  both  absorbed  into  the  boundless  infinity  of  Nature,  the 
illimitable  ocean  of  eternity,  and  become  again  portions  of  the  diffused 
creative  power,  that  sustains  and  renovates  the  universe.  Amidst  such 
beatific  visions,  she  knows  no  taste  of  death ;  and  every  outward  sense 
of  worldly  pain  or  satisfaction  is  lost  in  the  intoxicating  dream  of 
futurity. 

Mrs.  S ,  the  accomplished  lady  of  Mr.  S ,  the  Advocate- 
General  at  Calcutta,  was  once  present  at  this  singular  ceremony.  Being 
of  Portuguese  extraction,  and  entirely  educated  in  India,  she  was  skilled 
in  all  the  native  languages,  but  particularly  conversant  with  the  Hin- 
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dostannee.  She  attended  upon  this  mournful  occasion  with  a  benevo- 
lent hope  of  diverting  the  poor  victim  from  her  resolve ;  and  for  that 
purpose  requested  a  conference  with  her,  which  was  readily  granted, 
not  only  by  her  relatives,  who  seemed  equally  anxious  to  dissuade  her 
from  it,  but  by  the  officiadng  Brahmins.  The  preparations  had  beoi 
already  completed ;  the  pile,  consisting  of  faggots  heaped  over  each 
other  to  the  height  of  four  feet,  had  been  sprinkled  with  the  consecrated 
ghee,  and  those  discordant  wind-instruments,  compared  with  which  the 
wail  of  the  bagpipe  is  celestial  music,  and  the  deep  beat  of  the  tom« 
tom,  whose  sound  reminds  one  of  the  timbrels  of  Moloch,  had  com- 
menced their  deafening  paean.  Upon  its  being  announced  to  her  that 
an  English  lady  of  rank  was  desirous  of  speaking  to  her,  the  palanquin 
in  which  she  was  borne  was  lowered,  and  she  came  out  of  it  towards 
Mrs.  S with  a  steady  and  composed  gesture,  evincing  in  her  gene- 
ral appearance  no  terror  nor  emotion  of  any  kind  at  the  dreadful  ordeal 
she  had  to  undergo.  She  moved  with  an  assured  step,  nor  did  one 
muscle  of  her  frame  betray  the  slightest  faltering,  or  any  other  symp- 
tom of  that  internal  sinking  that  renders  the  limbs  fiiint  and  tremulous. 
Even  that  very  peculiar  hue,  which  exhibits  violent  agitation  so  much 
more  legibly  in  the  dark  native  mien,  than  in  the  fixed  whiteness  of 
the  European  countenance,  was  not  in  the  least  discernible.  Her  dark 
eyes  were  unbedimmed,  and  something  akin  to  joy  sparkled  in  them, 
as  if  she  felt  herself  no  longer  belonging  to  a  world  where  her  portion 
was  only  subjection  and  sorrow,  and  saw  the  portals  of  another  and  a 
better  opening  before  her.  The  Brahmins  retired  for  some  paces,  and 
lefl  the  conference  quite  uninterrupted.     ''  Have  you  well  reflected,*' 

said  Mrs.  S ,  "upon  the  dreadful  resolution  you  have  made;  or 

has  the  love  of  life,  so  natural  to  your  age  (she  was  about  twenty-two), 
been  overpowered  by  the  persuasions  and  entreaties  of  others  ?'* — 
''  Quite  the  contrary,"  she  replied ;  "  many  have  sought  to  divert  me 
from  my  vow,  which  I  have  well  considered.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  good 
wife  to  consider  that  her  days  end  with  her  husband's.  A  husband  is 
the  stem  and  support  of  his  wife ;  when  the  stalk  is  cut  down,  is  it  not 
decreed  that  the  leaves  also  must  wither?"—"  But  is  there  nothing  be- 
side," asked  Mrs.  S  , ''  that  is  dear  to  you  on  earth — nothing  that 
you  are  unwilling  to  leave?" — "  The  death  of  her  lord,"  rejoined  the 
Hindoo  woman,  "  leaves  nothing  to  his  surviving  wife  but  her  duty, 
which  she  is  bound  to  execute  after  his  death  with  the  same  fidehty 
which  was  required  of  her  whilst  he  lived.  By  that  fidelity  I  have 
obtained  the  privilege  of  dying  in  his  arms."  Having  said  this  in  a 
tone  so  mild,  and  at  the  same  time  so   determined,  as  to  convince 

Mrs.  S that  the  fatal  resolution  of  the  poor  creature  was  not  to 

be  shaken,  she  addressed  some  persons  who  remained  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, ^ying,  "  I  am  ready;"  and  afler  a  few  salams  to  the  lady,  re- 
entered her  palanquin,  by  the  side  of  which  her  two  brothers  ran  for  se- 
veral yards,  entreating  her  to  live,  but  she  was  inexorable.  Baffled  in 
her  humane  attempt,  Mrs.  S felt  impatient  to  retire  from  the  af- 
flicting spectacle.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  dismal  chant  of  half  a  dozen 
voices,  with  which  the  discord  of  the  instruments  joined  rather  than 
blended,  and  the  smoke  of  the  pile  strongly  impregnated  with  the  per- 
fume of  burning  sandal- wood,  told  her  that  the  sacrifice  had  begun. 
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Just  at  this  moment,  the  peons  of  Mr.  H  ■»  the  ZiUah  magistrate 
and  collector  of  the  district,  arrived  with  orders  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
ceremony,  or  at  least  to  remove  it  to  another  spot.  They  came  too 
late— 

**  II  etoit  trop  tard— les  chants  avoient  cess^."* 
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If  firom  our  pttrse  all  coin  we  spurn 
But  gold^  we  may  from  mart  return. 

Nor  purchase  what  we  're  seeking ; 
And  if  in  parties  we  must  talk 
Nothing  but  sterling  wit,  we  baulk 

All  interchange  of  speaking. 

Small  talk  is  like  small  change ;  it  flows 
A  thousand  different  ways,  and  throws 

Thoughts  into  circulation. 
Of  trivial  value  each,  but  which 
Combined,  make  social  converse  rich 

In  cheerful  animation. 

As  bows  unbent  recruit  their  force. 
Our  minds  by  frivolous  discourse 

We  strengthen  and  embellish. 
"  Let  us  be  wise,''  said  Plato  once> 
When  talking  nonsense — "  yonder  dunce 

For  folly  has  no  relish." 

The  solemn  bore,  who  holds  that  speech 
Was  given  us  to  nrose  and  preadi. 

And  not  for  lignter  usance. 
Strait  should  be  sent  to  Coventry ; 
Or,  omnium  consensu,  be 

Indicted  as  a  nuisance. 

Though  dull  the  joke,  'tis  wise  to  laugh. 
Parch  d  be  the  tongue  that  cannot  quaff 

Save  from  a  golden  chalice; 
Let  jesters  seek  no  other  plea. 
Than  that  their  merriment  be  free 

From  bitterness  and  maUce. 

Silence  at  once  the  ribald  clown,  ^ 
And  check  with  an  indignant  frown 

The  scurrilous  backbiter ; 
But  speed  ffood-humour  as  it  runs. 
Be  even  tolerant  of  puns. 

And  every  mirth-exciter. 

The  wag  who  even  fails  may  daim 
Indulgence  for  his  cheerfid  aim  ; 

We  should  applaud,  not  hiss  him; 
This  is  a  pardon  which  we  grant, 
(The  Latm  gives  the  rhime  1  want,) 

"  £t  petimus  vidssim." 

*  Les  Templiers,  A.  5. 
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PATRONAGE    AND    ART. 

Much  of  the  public  attention  has  been  directed  lately  to  the  profes- 
sions of  support  bestowed  upon  Art  in  this  country,  on  the  part  not  of 
isolated  individuals,  but  of  Government,  and  of  institutions  which  have 
held  themselves  out  as  associated  solely  for  the  purpose.  Certain  pre* 
tensions  of  these  latter  bodies,  and  their  deviation  from  the  objects  for 
which  they  were  originally  formed,  have  also  recently  attracted  a  con- 
siderable share  of  notice.  The  causes  of  their  dereliction  are  no 
mystery.  The  assumption  of  all  authority  and  influence  by  one  or 
two  persons  only  in  these  institutions,  whose  claims  to  taste  are 
far  inferior  to  those  of  many  of  their  numerous  members,  affords  just 
ground  for  animadversion.  From  a  Government  that  has  yet  done  so 
little  for  Art,  we  have  made  up  our  minds  that  little  is  to  be  expected. 
The  grant  of  a  few  feet  of  land  for  a  building,  or  a  condescending  assent 
to  the  reiterated  prayer  of  an  obsequious  artist  or  *'  bowing"  academy, 
is  really  a  wonderful  effort  of  generosity.  It  is  impossible  for  any 
man  who  can  discriminate,  not  to  balance  the  boasted  patronage  of  the 
State  to  the  Arts  with  facts — not  to  see  that  while  the  State  is  too  poor 
to  build  a  gallery  for  a  few  pictures  which  are  public  property,  a  fa- 
voured architect  may  squander  fifty  thousand  pounds  with  impunity ; 
a  financier  may  waste  hundreds  of  thousands  by  a  perseverance  in  an 
error,  of  which  a  junior  clerk  in  a  counting-house  would  blush  to  be 
guilty ;  and  an  accomplished  diplomatist  (a  Strangford,  for  example,) 
may  pocket  his  ten  or  twelve  thousand  per  annum  for  manufiicturing 
despatches  at  home,  or  transacting  business  abroad,  which  one  of  the 
employh  in  the  Foreign  OfRce  would  do  better  and  more  effectively 
for  a  few  hundreds,  and  which  ambassadors  of  America  actually  do  for 
a  tenth  part  of  the  sum  lavished  on  our  envoys.  No  limit  is  set  to  the 
waste  and  extravagance  of  money  grants,  and  the  **  Honourable  House  " 
votes  away  item  after  item  for  any  purpose  demanded  by  the  minister, 
while  he  treats  the  recommendations  of  its  finance  committees  with  con- 
tempt. If  money  be  scarce,  and  retrenchment  necessary,  is  the  ten 
thousand  a-year  sinecurist  clipped  ?  Are  the  millions  of  our  mihtary 
and  civil  expenditure  cut  down  ?  Alas !  no.  A  grant  to  the  British 
Museum,  or  a  few  hundreds  a  year  to  the  Arts,  which  are  calculated  to 
extend  the  fame  of  Englishmen  when  the  members  of  the  present 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  (names  and  all,  with  less  than  half  a 
dozen  exceptions,)  are  forgotten,  is  reduced  to  a  fraction,  on  pretence  of 
economy.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  puffings,  and  vauntings,  and  ap- 
plauses bestowed  on  Government  by  certain  ''  serviles,"  when,  out  of  a 
revenue  of  fifty  millions,  a  hundred  or  two  of  pounds  are  unexpectedly 
voted  for  some  object  pertaining  to  the  Arts.  Perhaps  the  minuteness 
of  the  sums,  and  the  rarity  of  these  grants,  really  justify  extrava- 
gant plaudits.  Some  assert  that  it  would  be  better  if  the  Arts  were  left 
to  individual  patronage,  Government  only  rendering  its  assistance  when 
required  to  aid  particular  public  objects.  There  might  be  some  truth 
in  this,  if  our  rulers,  when  they  granted  money  for  new  churches,  sti- 
pulated that  as  far  as  possible  they  should  be  made  to  administer  to  the 
encouragement  of  high  Art — if  in  erecting  a  public  edifice  they  threw 
open  the  work  to  public  competition — if  public  works  were  not  bestow- 
ed by  interest,  like  every  thing  else,  then,  indeed,  it  might  be  a  ques- 
tion, whether  private  patronage,  and  that  of  associated  bodies,  might 
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not  be  best^  backed  by  tbe  opportunities  for  emulation  among  artists 
flung  open  to  them  by  the  State,  and  liberally  rewarded.  But  matters  are 
manageid  very  differently: — how  they  are  managed*  let  our  public  works, 
and  the  Phidian  excellence  of  our  monuments  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
testify.  But  of  this  enough ;  we  must,  we  suppose,  be  thankful  for  a 
kinder  inclination  shown  lately  by  Government  towards  Art,  and  bow 
for  it,  scanty  as  it  is,  in  all  gratitude  and  humility,  living  on  the  faith 
and  hope  of  more  enlarged  efforts  when  the  "  march  of  intellect"  has 
operated  upon  Ministers,  and  our  Lords  have  been  endowed  with  a  lit^ 
tie  more  **  wisdom  aud  understanding." 

The  business  of  the  present  article  is  more  immediately  with  the 
**  British  Institution/'  and  its  recent  perversion  of  the  avowed  object  of 
its  establishment.  This  Institution  was  formed  with  the  most  laudable 
object,  by  some  of  the  noblest  and  wealthiest  individuals  in  the  coun- 
try. It  promised  well  at  the  commencement.  It  professed  to  exist  for 
the  encouragement  of  High  Art/'  which  was,  in  fact,  the  only  branch 
of  Art  the  public  did  not  reward.  For  the  encouragement  of  any  other 
branch  the  Institution  would  be  superfluous.  Besides  a  subscription  on 
the  part  of  the  members,  the  gallery  of  the  Institution  was  made  a  pub- 
lic place  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  the  works  of  British  artists,  and 
very  large  sums  of  money  have  been  received  at  the  doors,  drawn  from 
the  fingers  and  brains  of  the  artists  themselves,  and  constituting,  there- 
fore, an  additional  pledge  that  the  avowed  end  of  the  Institution  would 
be  held  sacred.  The  exhibition-room  at  Somecsetp'House  was  then, 
and  always  has  been,  open  to  artists.  The  receipts  there  are  usefully 
devoted  to  the  instruction  of  students  in  drawing,  under  the  eye  of  the 
Academy ;  and  the  residences  of  the  exhibitors  at  the  Academy  are 
always  given  in  the  catalogues,  for  the  use  of  those  persons  who  may 
wish  to  purchase  works  seen  there.  Another  room,  therefore,  for  sale 
and  exhibition,  could  not  have  been  so  urgently  wanted.  Since  then,  the 
Society  of  British  Artists  has  opened  exhibition-rooms  in  Suffolk-street, 
very  justly  thinking  that  artists  have  a  right  to  profit  by  the  exhibition 
of  their  own  works.  What  then  but  the  pledge  of  encouraging  works 
of  high  or  historic  Art  could  have  induced  artists  to  send  their  pictures 
to  the  gallery  of  the  Institution  ?  The  portrait  and  landscape  painter, 
the  artist  in  each  grade  of  his  profession,  felt  interested  in  every  separate 
branch,  and  was  pleased  to  see  and  to  contribute  all  in  his  power  to  the 
extension  of  the  great  object  of  his  life  and  labour.  What,  then,  is  the 
astonishment  of  artists  and  of  the  public,  to  find  the  avowed  object  of  the 
Institution  neglected  and  forgotten — that  object  for  which  funds  had 
been  expressly  raised— -that  oh)ect  for  which  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and 
artists,  had  lent  the  labour  of  their  hands  and  subscribed  their  money ! 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  subscribers  to  the  British  Institution  have 
suffered  one  or  two  members  to  govern  every  measure,  and  permitted 
the  empty  assumption  of  knowledge  by  one  or  two  to  keep  back  the 
exercise  of  their  own  superior  judgments.  What  pretaasions  Lord 
Famborough  or  the  Rev.  Holwell  Garr  have  over  any  other  individual 
subscribers  to  the  Institution,  it  would  puzzle  the  acutest  examiner  to 
find  out.  It  does,  mifortunately,  happen  among  bodies  constituted  of 
the  highest  ranks  in  society,  as  well  as  among  those  of  a  less  pretend- 
ing walk  in  life,  that  the  most  competent  are  always  the  most  retiring 
and  reluctant  to  come  forward.     There  are  always  to  be  found  in  both 
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cases  one  or  two  who  contrive,  on  the  most  unfounded  pretensions, 
and  .with  assumptions  only  of  bold  superiority,  joined  to  a  lacquered 
reputation  for  taste  and  judgment,  to  establish  themselves  ammig  their 
compeers  as  oracles,  and,  vulgarly  phrasing  it,  **  to  rule  the  roast.*' 
The  monarch  of  taste  once  enthroned,  the  breaUi  of  a  difference  with 
him  is  treason,  or  flat  peijury,  as  Dogberry  would  have  it.  All  must 
bow  to  the  grand  Lama,  the  sun  of  the  celestial  emfare.  It  is  particu- 
larly unfortunate  for  England,  that  fashion  is  more  arbitrary  here  than 
in  any  other  country  upon  earth.  One  half  of  our  private  galleries  of 
pictures  have  been  formed  by  individuals  at  a  great  expense,  **  because 
my  Lord  so  and  so  has  one."  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  a 
possessor  of  a  gallery  knows  a  good  picture  from  a  bad  one,  a  Rubens 
from  a  Rembrandt ;  this  is  the  business  of  a  picture-dealer,  who  col- 
lects, buys,  and  sells  for  him.  Hence  we  see  in  private  galleries  so 
many  pretended  works  of  great  artists,  that  are  mere  copies  from 
originals  existing  abroad.  Hence  we  have  portraits  of  great  characters 
always  found  on  demand,  duly  painted  and  smoked  to  order.  Hence 
the  reputation  of  cognoscenti  among  our  fashionable  people,  bestowed 
on  particular  individuals,  who  are  thenceforward  the  Viscontis  of  the 
nation.  A  reputation  once  the  mode,  and  the  holder  is  lord  of  the 
ascendant  for  life.  Let  him  belong  to  any  public  body — ^let  him  give 
an  opinion  on  Art  privately^-let  him  be  secured  for  any  given  pur- 
pose, and  his  dictum  is  infallible  law.  Absurdity  is  seined  into  rough 
common  sense,  and  deformity  into  the  agreeable  picturesque,  before  his 
omnipotent  decree.  It  is  lamentable  that  fiuhion  is  not  confined  to 
the  Court,  or  Almack's,  to  *'  the  order,"  and  tlie  dweller  in  the  west 
end  of  town,  but  that  it  must  enter  and  pollute  far  lofUer  precincts. 

To  return  to  the  British  Institution,— we  do  not  deny  that  purchases 
have  been  made  by  that  body,  and  a  few  premiums  given  for  historic 
works  ;  but  we  assert  that  they  have  been  stinted  ond  reluctant.  We  do 
deny  that  the  Institution  has  fidiieved  any  thing  at  all  worthy  the  object 
for  which  it  was  established  and  adequately  supported.  We  believe  it 
has  been  openly  and  unblushingly  avowed  by  some  directors,  who  afiect 
a  deep  love  and  knowledge  of  Art  (whether  acquired  through  Mr.Segoier 
the  picture-deaner^or  not,  is  another  thing),  that  they  hate  large  works, 
and  never  desire  to  see  them  within  the  walls  of  the  Institution !  We 
shall  not  quarrel  with  the  taste  of  such  persons,  because  we  cannot  envy 
it ;  they  may  continue  to  prefer  Jan  Steen  to  Raphael.  Affinity  of  think- 
ing and  feeling  may  settle  in  an  individual  the  preference  for  the  works 
of  low  above  high  Art ;  the  public  has  no  right  to  concern  itself  on 
the  subject.  It  is  the  false  pretences  of  those  who  assume  the  lead  in  a 
public  body  we  censure,  constituting  almost  a  disclaimer  of  the  original 
principles  of  a  public  institution.  We  love  every  class  of  Art,  and  ad- 
mire small  pictures  as  well  as  large  ones ;  but  while  the  former  find 
patrons  in  the  public,  and  the  latter  do  not,  we  ask  the  reader  whether 
an  Institution  founded  for  the  benefit  of  historic  or  high  Art,  thereby 
professing  to  aid  mainly  the  national  reputation,  ought  to  be  so  turned 
aside  firom  the  avowed  end  of  its  establishment  ?  In  portrait,  landscape, 
and  fiimiliar  life,  we  are  eminent ;  it  is  obvious  that  our  reputation  for 
historic  Art  is  a  very  inferior  one,  and  the  perversion  of  the  great  end 
of  such  an  Institution  is  therefore  a  positive  calamity. 

Another  most  monstrous  misapplication  of  the  means  which  should 
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be  devoted  to  the  ends  of  the  Institution  is  to  Ire  found  in  the  grant 
of  four  thousand  pounds  to  erect  a  room  attached  to  the  National 
Gallery  for  the  reception  of  old  pictures.  We  suppose  from  this  that 
there  is  no  native,  talent  to  be  encouraged!  no  historical  artist  to  be 
rewarded !  no  other  mode  of  disposing  of  the  overflowing  money  of  the 
Institution !  A  large  proportion  of  this  sum  was  raised  from  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  works  of  native  artists.  Their  brains  and  labour  were 
taxed  under  pretence  of  the  encouragement  of  high  Art,  in  order  to 
build  a  room  for  a  Government  that  has  a  revenue  of  fifty  millions,  and 
can  afford  tens  of  thousands  to  be  thrown  away  in  architectural  blun- 
ders on  works  alike  destitute  of  beauty  and  solidity.  It  well  becomes 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  subscribing  to  this  Institution,  to  consider 
how  far  their  honour  (and  no  men  in  the  world  are  more  honourable 
than  the  majority  of  them)  may  be  implicated  in  this  abandonment  of 
the  purpose  for  which  they  give  their  money,  and,  what  is  of  more  im- 
portance, the  sanction  of  their  respectable  names. 

It  has  been  reported,  that  when  Mr.  Herries  resigned,  or  was  com* 
pelled  to  leave  the  Cabinet,  Lord  Goderich  followed  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  because,  without  Mr.  Herries  to  make  up  the  public  ac- 
counts, which  he  could  not  do  himself,  he,  the  head  of  office,  could 
not  go  on.  Something  like  this,  '*  si  parva  licet  componere  magnis,'' 
is  suspected  to  be  the  case  in  the  connoisseurship  fame  of  Lord  Fam- 
borough.  A  writer  in  the  **  Times,"  signing  **  Alfred,"*  insinuates  that 
Mr.  Seguier,  who  has  already  been  mentioned,  is  the  factotum  of  Lord 
Famborough,  his  lordship  of  course  taking  the  credit  of  the  taste  and  skill 
of  his  deputy.  This  person,  Mr.  Seguier,  is  emperor  of  all  the  picture- 
dealers,  purchases  for  sundry  great  people,  cleans,  values,  and  sells.t 
Such  a  man  near  a  ptiblic  Institution  must  be  every  way  improper.  It 
is  very  rare  that  a  love  of  Art  has  any  thing  to  do  with  dealers  in  pictures, 
like  other  dealers,  their  object  very  naturally  is  to  make  money. 
The  useless  Parmegiano,  bought  by  the  British  Institution  for  fl,050/. 
(according  to  the  before-mentioned  writer,)  was  first  purchased  for  Mr. 
Watson  Taylor,  at  the  price  of  forty  guineas  I  Mr.  Seguier  formed  that 
gentleman's  collection,  and  valued  his  pictures.  The  pictures,  **  old 
and  modern,  selected  for  the  British  Gallery,  await  his  fiat,  it  seems,  for 
exclusion  or  reception,  under  die  plausible  pretext  of  coming  ftom  the 
directors,  who,  even  if  it  were  so,  derive  their  opinions  from  himself, 
which  used  to  be  retailed  back  again  as  those  of  Sir  Charles  Long,  or 
any  other  sir  who  happened  to  be  the  fashion  for  the  time.t"  This 
is  much  of  a  complexion  with  the  management  of  some  other  public  in- 
stitutions ;  and  hence  the  uniform  disappointment  of  the  pubUc  at  their 
results. 

Mr.  Beckford,  a  subscriber  to  the  Institution,  lately  purchased  a 
picture  of  Mr.  Danby,  and  that  body  presented  the  artist  with  two 

*  Times  newspaper,  April  25, 1828. 

■f  The  Bellows  Shakspeare,  and  sundry  other  tricks  recently  exposed  in  the 
jonmals,  show  what  picture-dealing  is  in  this  country. 

X  Such  is  the  influence  of  this  person,  that  his  brother,  a  military  demisolde,  is 
actually  the  keeper  of  the  national  pictures.  Artists  have  nothing  to  do  with 
these  undertakiogs  $  they,  if  superannuiited,  may  live  on  their  foods  or  starve  in 
their  garrets.  Is  there  to  be  nothing  in  this  country  of  a  public  character  that 
does  not  smeU  of  jobbing  ? 
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hiitidred  pounds ;  another  artist,  whose  picture  had  not  so  fortunate  a 
purchaser  as  a  member  of  the  Institution!  received  a  gift  of  fifty  pounds* 
These  are  all  the  wonderfully  generous  donations  and  efforts  for  the 
benefit  of  artists  the  Institution  has  bestowed,  out  of  its  thousands^  that 
have  lately  reached  the  public  ear.*  Where  are  the  paintings  of  native 
artists,  in  the  highest  walks  of  Art,  purchased  by  the  society  ?  West, 
indeed,  being,  when  alive,  president  of  the  academy,  parted  with  a  pic> 
ture  or  two  at  a  good  price  to  the  Institution,  but  we  had  and  have 
better  pictures  than  West  ever  painted,  in  the  highest  class  of  Art,  which 
the  Institution  has  never  noticed.  It  goes  on  exhibiting  pictures  from 
jHrivate  collections,  few  of  which  the  owners  exclude  from  the  view  of 
artists  when  in  their  own  galleries.  This  is  a  convenience,  however, 
and  not  so  objectionable,  for  it  swells  the  funds  of  the  Institution.  But 
it  still  continues  its  professions  in  the  support  of  high  Art,  and  raises  a 
contribution  firom  the  works  of  British  artists,  to  be  squandered  in 
large  sums  upon  objects  in  which  they  have  no  interest,  and  which  are 
opposed  to  the  inducements  originally  held  out,  by  which  the  loan  of 
their  works  was  first  obtained.  In  short,  the  higher  class  of  Art^  and 
the  intrinsic  merit  o£  a  painting,  seem  to  constitute  no  claim  to 
preference  and  patronage,  but  pretended  connoisseurship  and  picture- 
deaiing  consultations  govern  all. 

We  have  no  patience  with  such  a  system  in  this  age.  We  are  aware 
that  the  affectation  of  knowledge  in  Art,  as  well  as  in  literature,  is  one 
of  the  besetting  sins  of  the  day,  and  that  many  who  wish  to  be  distin* 
guished  above  others  who  move  in  the  same  circle  with  them,  assume 
every  thing  to  gain  their  ends,  and  adopt  any  mode  that  will  sustain 
^e  ddusion.  Oar  wonder  is  how  those  who  encompass  them,  and 
have  far  better  pretensions,  suffer  their  afibirs  to  be  ruled,  and  their 
judgments  set  aside,  by  such  as  owe  to  a  false  and  artificial  reputation 
of  their  own  nursii^,  all  their  ability  or  right  to  judge  in  such  afiairs. 
There  is  nothing  more  galling,  more  humiliating  to  artists,  than  the 
species  of  patronage  which  thus  deludes  the  world  at  their  expense. 
They  should  combine  and  exhibit  their  works  for  their  own  emolument 
only.  In  one  firm  body  they  might  do  any  thing,  and  become  inde* 
p^dent  of  obsequious  contributions  or  humbling  favours  from  self- 

*  Where  is  the  collection  of  works  by  national  artists  which  the  Institution  was 
expected  to  form  ?  Is  it  because  picture-dealers  can  best  profit  by  trafficking  in 
paintings  of  the  Dutch  schools,  from  being  more  easily  obtained  or  nbricated,  that 
we  see  such  works  the  rage  ?  The  pictures  of  our  own  artists  may  be  purchased 
without  the  n^iatton  of  dealers — is  this  the  reason  we  never  hear  of  a  gallery  of 
them  ?  Italian  pictures  by  the  old  masters  are  not  easily  procurable  at  a  profit, 
or  susceptible  of  forgery  :  these,  therefore,  are  not  the  fasmon.  It  is  given  out  that 
the  King  prefers  the  Low  Country  school  (or  rather  those  who  form  galleries  for 
his  Majesty)  j  this  school,  for  that  reason,  is  to  be  taken  by  all  loyal  su^ecta  as  the 
best  and  most  precious  in  Art !  A  Waterloo  Gallery  is  to  be  formed  at  Windsor, 
according  to  the  newspapers,  for  which  purchases  have  been  made  to  the  extent  of 
forty  or  fifty^  thousand  pounds.  Was  this  collection  projected  by  Mr;  Seguier, 
who  recommended  it  to  Lord  Farnborough,  who  recommended  it  to  his  Majesty  f 
and  is  it  then  to  be  sent  forth  to  the  public  as  formed  by  his  Majesty's  own  taste, 
under  the  direction  of  Lord  Farnborough,  and  arranged  by  Mr.  Seguier  ?  It  would 
be  worth  knowing.-— Encourvgement  of  native  art !— we  see  nothing  of  it ; 
Waterloo  bonnets  and  Waterloo  masters — Putch  taste  and  Dutch  obesity  for  ever  ! 
We  ask  again  where  istlie  Gallery  of  British  Artists  ?  and  did  not  the  British  Insti- 
tution malie  the  formation  of  one  an  anticipated  object  ? 
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Gonstitiiited  patrons.  It  ia  injurious  to  themselves  that  tliey  are  so  dis- 
UDited  a  body.  They  might  construct  one  grand  gallery  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  their  works,  managed  by  themselves,  not  by  picture-dealers 
or  dilettanti  peers.  The  Royal  Academy  should  alone  have  any  other 
claim  to  the  gratuitous  exhibition  of  their  works,  because,  in  spite  of  its 
defects,  it  is  the  greatest  national  school,  where  the  elements  of  the  art 
are  taught,  and  ought,  in  consequence,  to  be  supported  by  artists. 
Firmly  united  together,  such  a  method  would  not  fail  to  pay  expenses, 
and  create  a  fond  for  the  general  benefit  The  Gallery  of  British  Artists 
was  formed  by  a  part  only  of  our  artists,  who  yet  deserve  praise  for 
dteir  independence.  Little  good  can  be  done  until  all  boldly  unite  as 
one  man,  for  the  purpose  of  flinging  off  the  shackles  that  bind  them, 
and  rendering  Art  free  as  air.  Who  does  not  sicken  at  the  polluted 
dedioaUons  of  John  Dryden,  and  the  appeals  of  literary  men  in  his  day 
to  patronage,  when  the  great  kept  literature  in  alavish  abeyance  ?  Half 
a  centnry  after,  and  at  a  still  later  era,  what  .could  patronage  do  for  li- 
terature ?  Who  would  now  regard  the  smile  or  frown  of  a  **  wit  among 
Icnrds,"  as  of  the  slightest  account  in  literary  success  ?  In  Art,  if  it 
is  to  flourish  in  this  country  as  it  should  do,  it  must  sooner  or  later  be 
theeame  thing.  Then,  the  pretensions  and  pretender  will  find  their 
level.  The  real  encouragers  of  Art  among  our  people  of  rank  and 
wealUi  will  be  discriminating  purchasers,  and  direct  rewardevs  of 
merit.  Genius  in  Art  will  no  more  languish  in  sidcening  dependence 
on  inane  caprice,  or  glean  a  scanty  subsistence  by  curbing  its  heaven- 
dhrected  efforts  to  the  paces  of  the  sorry  hack. 

If  any  should  urge  that  the  charge  made  against  the  Institution  is 
unfounded,  we  refer  them  to  its  proceedings.  We  are  accusing  only 
certain  of  the  directors,  who  contrive  to  manage  every  thing  their  own 
way,  not  the  great  body  of  subscribers,  who  really  wish  to  confer  a  be- 
nefit upon  Att,  except,  indeed,  that  they  are  to  blame  not  to  force  a 
clearer  pursuit  of  the  great  end  of  their  existence  as  a  body — namely, 
the  encouragement  of  high  Art.  If  such  directors  are  wrongfully  ac- 
cused, let  tl^m  show  how.  If  they  have  benefited  Art  in  secret,  let 
them  show  where  and  when.  If  they  deny  the  right  of  interference 
or  remark  in  and  upon  their  affairs,  let  them  exclude  the  works  of  liv- 
ing artists,  and  the  profit  received  from  them.  If  they  assert  that 
they  have  encouraged  high  Art,  and  rewarded  historical  pamters  ac- 
cording to  their  own  avowed  objects,  let  them  tell  us  who  they  are, 
and  what  proportion  the  sums  so  awarded  bear  to  their  funds.  In 
the  job-purchase  of  the  Parmegiano,  they  expended  above  3000/.  In 
a  gift  to  the  National  Gallery  they  have  given  away  4000/.  Fifty 
pounds  now  and  then,  and  but  rarely  presented  to  an  artist,  is  not  "  a 
halfpenny-worth  of  bread  to  the  intolerable  quantity  of  sack."  Large 
historical  pictures  may  be  painted,  and  painted  well,  but  they  are  not 
purchased,  and  rarely  rewarded ;  small  paintings,  principal^  after  the 
Dutch  Schools,  are  preferred  by  certain  directors.  In  fine,  we  know 
but  one  mode  in  which  the  Institution  can  recover  its  lost  ground  with 
the  public,  and  that  is,  by  returning  to  and  abiding  by  the  object  of  its 
formation. 

Let  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  possess  real  taste  in  Art  form 
a  committee,  and  manage  their  affairs  directly  themselves.  Let  this 
committee  earnestly  vindicate  its  own  consistency,  and  direct  the  public 
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taste,  without  the  intervention  of  dealers,  or  the  dictum  of  self-consti^ 
tuted  judges.  In  considering  and  rewarding  the  claims  of  high  Art, 
and  of  every  new  candidate  in  historical  painting,  let  them  judge  by 
the  general  talent  evinced,  rather  than  by  the  minute  performance.  All 
artists  have  their  weak  points  for  the  vampires  of  criticism  to  riot  upon ; 
let  the  judgment  embrace  the  whole,  let  it  be  generous  and  just.  If 
there  be  unquestionable  excellence  in  several  parts,  with  defects  which 
in  a  rising  school  there  cannot  fail  to  be,  let  them  be  balanced,  and  if 
the  first  preponderate  ever  so  little,  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  ta^ 
lent  in  the  artist,  which  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  fiistidious  nicety,  bat 
encouraged  and  rewarded.  Otherwise,  we  may  have  a  succession  of 
martyrs  to  historical  Art,  but  we  shall  never  have  a  school  in  that 
great  national  line  of  painting.  Raphael's  early  works  exhibit  little 
more  than  the  germs  of  his  future  excellence.  It  should  he  the  object 
of  the  Institution  to  nurse  such  germs  to  maturity,  because  the  public 
does  not  cherish  them,  from  not  being  sufficiently  advanced  in  the 
knowledge  of  this  species  of  Art,  which  the  directors  of  the  Institution 
are,  or  rather  were  presumed  to  be.  Excuses  of  want  of  room  to  ex- 
hibit large  pictures  are  ridiculous,  yet  such  shuffling  pleas  have  been 
urged  in  defence  of  the  Institution.  Such  pictures  might  be  first  exhi- 
bitedi  and  then  purchased  for  churches  or  hlalls,  by  the  Institution,  and 
in  some  cases,  perhaps,  be  sold  on  its  recommendation  to  public  bodies. 
By  this  means  the  public  taste  would  be  improved,  and  a  demand  be 
gradually  created  for  them. 

If  the  British  Institution  persevere  in  turning  aside  from  the  object  of 
its  formation,  it  will  do  mischief  to  Art.  It  will  justly  incur  the  censure 
of  the  country  for  raising  funds  to  misapply  them,  and  for  a  perversion 
of  object  derogatory  to  the  character  of  iu  members.  We  recommend 
that  it  look  to  itself,  for  the  eyes  of  all  are  upon  it.  We  trust  to  see 
it  return  to  the  right  track,  and  confer  some  little  of  that  benefit  upon 
high  Art  of  which  it  set  out  with  fair  promises ;  and  lastly,  that  it 
spurn  from  the  management  of  its  concerns  any  or  all  who  substitute 
connoisseur-ship  quackery  for  sound  knowledge,  and  mingle  the  craft 
of  moneys-making  and  jobbing  with  the  serious  duties  annexed  to  every 
thing  belonging  tosuch  an  Institution. 


WEITTEN   ON   THE    PLAINS    OF    CANNiB. 

I  CAME  upon  thee,  as  a  common  field. 

Thou  neld  of  many  deaths,  smooth  CannsB !  where 

Rome  felt  mortality  without  despair. 
And  the  oft  vaociuish'd  made  the  conqueror  yield — 
And  the  strong  idol  lost  her  spell  and  reel'd, 

And  Carthage  almost  grew  a  mightier  Rome, 

And  Italy  a  subjects    By  their  tomb 
Now  sits  that  Queen  of  £mpires,  thence  to  build 

Fresh  trophies  from  their  bones,  and  in  her  eye 

Couches  cool  confidence  of  maturing  power 
Midst  tears  and  frowns,  and  silence.    Realms  shall  die 

Whene'er  Rome  mourns,  and  earth  at  last  must  cower 
When  her  young  eaglet  knows  his  destiny. 

And  the  red  proving  days  of  youth  are  o'er.  W. 
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Geverally,  as  history  is  inevitably  written,  the  amount  of  what  we  learn 
by  it  is  rather  the  order  than  the  concatenation  of  events.  Of  the  ruling 
motives  of  the  agents— of  the  immediate  and  conclusive  causes  which  prompt 
them  to  action— of  the  numerous  constituents  which  make  up  the  integrity 
of  what  really  brings  about  an  event>  we  are,  and  must  be  content  to  be, 
mainly  ignorant.  The  original  actors  are  out  of  our  reach,  and  were  they 
within  it,  we  could  not  look  into  their  hearts,  and  they  tiiemselves  seldom 
bare  them  to  our  gaze.  The  consequence  is,  that  history,  in  spite  of  the  di- 
ligence and  even  Uie  dexterity  of  the  artist,  is  full  of  obscurities— of  unsa- 
tisfactory statements;  ever^  where  we  find  causes  assigned,  whidi  our 
common  sense  decides  are  mcompetent  or  incompatible ;  and  persons  are 
perpetually  appearing  and  disappearing,  we  know  not  how  or  why— exerting 
an  influence  at  one  time,  the  ground  or  extent  of  which  we  are  not  enabl^ 
to  measure,  and  at  another,  and  where  perhaps  we  most  expected  to  meet 
with  them,  apparently  inactive,  and  the  mactivity  equaUv  unaccounted  for, 
^«u  that  for  the  most  part,  and  precisely  at  the  most  mteresting  points, 
we  are  thrown  upon  our  own  resources,  our  acquaintance  with  the  common 
course  of  human  motives,  and  the  known  results  of  their  general  complexities. 
The  historian,  for  the  probabilities  he  presents,  must  depend  more  on  his 
own  sagacity  than  the  weight  of  his  authorities ;  though,  such  is  the  essential 
uniformity  of  nature,  that  were  he  himself  free  from  the  bias  of  interest  or 
prejudice,  his  narrative,  pursued  under  her  steady  guidance,  would  perhaps 
seldom  very  widely  deviate  from  the  realities.  , 

Yet  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  exact  circumstances  is  next  to  insurmount- 
able, from  the  difficulty  of  getting  correctly  at  the  facts  themselves.  For 
how  know  we  aught  of  the  causes  of  events  which  are  occurring  in  our  own 
times  ?  Af  ainly  by  the  guesses  of  observers,  who,  perhaps,  nine  times  out  of 
ten  get  upon  a  wrong  scent,  and  the  farther  they  go  the  wider  they  stray ; 
sometimes  by  the  statements  of  immediate  actors,  wno  as  often  have  a  direct 
interest  in  misleading,  and  generally  an  indirect  one  in  not  fairly  and  fully 
communicating, — or  by  colleagues,  who  have  their  own  views  to  serve,  and 
are  usually  di^osed  to  claim  more  than  they  have  a  right  to,— or  by  con- 
fidants, or  dependents,  who  must  magnify  their  chief,  and,  in  overshooting 
their  mark,  fortunately  often  defeat  their  unworthy  object.  Then  how  are 
we  placed  with  respect  to  facts  not  resting  at  all  upon  contemporary  evidence? 
Dependent  entirely  upon  tradition,  and  tradition  will,  of  course,  carry  no- 
thing but  the  grosser  materials — ^the  finer  subtilities,  the  nicer  points,  the 
fihades,  the  sub-a^ndes,  the  collaterals  are  dropped  in  the  passage ; — ^most 
men  are  bad  carriers,  too  careless  to  bear  any  thing  but  the  more  bulky  and 
adhesive  commodities.  With  these,  then,  tne  historian  must  grapple;  on 
these  he  must  piece  and  patch ;  and  how  far  the  result  is  likely  to  correspond 
with  the  original  texture  of  the  stuff,  is  sufficiently  obvious:  that  which  is 
put  in  to  fill  up  taketh  from  the  garment,  and  the  rent  is  made  worse. 

But  the  sources  of  corruption  lie  not  merely  in  the  first  materials,  but 
mainly,  we  had  idmost  said,  in  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  historian, 
whether  of  nations  or  of  individuals.  The  public  historian  has  usually  his 
own  particular  bias — ^his  theory  on  the  origin  and  even  object  of  government 
and  its  institutions ;  and  facts  thus  inevitably,  for  a  strong  bias  operates  in- 
sensibly, get  twisted,  or  suppressed,  or  magnified,  to  establish  a  favourite 
hypothesis.  Every  party,  and  now-a^days  more  than  ever,  has  its  own  his- 
torian—Southey  for  the  Church  of  England,  and  Lingard  for  that  of  Rome 
I  how  they  force  the  same  facts  to  their  respective  views ;  for,  obviously 


•  The  Correspondence  of  Henry  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  of  his  Brother, 
Laurenoe  Hyde,  Earl  of  Rochester ;  with  the  Diary  of  Lord  Clarendon  from  1687 
to  1690,  containing  minute  particulars  of  the  events  attending  the  Revolution :  and 
the  Diary  of  Lord  Rochester  during  his  Embassy  to  Poland  in  1676.  Edited  from 
Che  Original  Manuacripu,  with  Notes,  by  Samuel  Weller  Singer,  F.S.A.  2  voU.  4to. 
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they  set  out  with  views,  and  instead  of  pladng  themselves  under  the  control 
of  the  story,  are  themselves  the  controllers  of  it.  The  biographer,  too,  is 
generally  the  friend  or  admirer  of  his  hero,  and  often  avowedly  withholds 
what  wiU  not  tell  in  his  favour,  and  justifies  the  withholding  on  the  foolish 
maxim  of  *'  Nil-  nisi  honum  de  mortuis."  If  the  party  be  essentially  histo- 
rical, the  private  life — the  principles  which  appear  to  guide  his^every  day 
concerns — ^are  kept  out  of  sight,  as  if  these  were  really  not  the  very  best 
sources  of  instruction  that  could  be  presented  to  us.  We  are  thus  basely 
deprived  of  the  dues  to  the  true  character  both  of  actions  and  agents^ 
Brtablish  fully  and  clearly  one  set  of  facts,  and  another  may  with  some 
safety  be  deduced:  if  we  knew  more  of  individuals,  we  should  oitener  oome 
to  juster  conclusions  on  public  matters.  As  it  is,  by  painting  characters  all 
good,  or  all  bad,  we  break  up  the  fences  of  morals,  and  the  love  of  truth 
is  sacrificed  to  blind  admiration  on  the  one  hand,  or  treacherous  enmity  on 
the  other. 

The  best  sources — by  which  we  m^an,  the  most  untainted  with  suspicion--* 
of  intelligence  relative  to  matters  of  public  interest,  are  private  papers, 
where  the  writer  evidently  writes  not  for  display,  but  for  record,  and  this  is 
the  case  in  some  diaries; — or  where  he  corresponds  in  two  quarters— official- 
ly and  familiarly — with  a  minister,  and  a  fnend,  and  where  both  series  are 
completely  preserved.  The  only  slippery  ground  then  lies  in  the  frailty 
and  feebleness  of  the  writer's  judgment — ^for  his  veracity  we  have  a  gua- 
rantee. The  Diary  and  Correspondence  to  which  we  are  about  to  direct  the 
reader's  attention  are  of  this  character  precisely.  They  r^er,  chiefly,  to  one 
of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  our  history — the  reign  of  James  the  Se- 
cond— ^layine  open  his  s]f^m  of  government,  as  exemplified  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Ir^nd,  and  recording  the  circumstances  which  preceded  and  at* 
tended  the  memorable  invasion  of  William.  The  advantage  of  this?  Take 
the  Revolution :  how  stands  that  event  in  the  general  judgment?  James  is 
eager  for  the  pre-eminence  of  Catholicism — ^he  encroaches — ^tiie  ecdesiastics 
fet  alarmed,  and  communicate  their  alarm — ^the  very  courtiers  shrink — ^they 
join  the  opposition,  and  appeal  to  William  for  aid,  and  William  accordingly 
comes  protessedljr  to  assist  with  the  weight  of  his  influence  and  his  arms  in 
placing  our  religion  and  liberties  on  a  basis  of  security.  The  King  flies — ihe 
throne  appears  vacant — and  William  steps  into  it.  Now,  the  exnerience, 
which  the  old-age  of  the  world  furnishes,  convinces  us  that  none,  hign  or  low, 
incur  risk  or  labour,  to  any  considerable  extent,  without  a  view  to  their  own 
advantage :  the  fair  inference,  of  course,  is,  that  William  came  ariginaliy 
with  the  design  of  seizing  the  throne.  But,  probable  as  this  is,  we  like  to  know 
the  fact  on  positive  evidence,  if  we  can  get  it;  and  this  can  only  be  done 
from  the  agents  themselves,  directly  or  indirectly.  Generally,  the  executofs 
of  great  undertakings  are  themselves  so  full  of  their  object— and  such  is  the 
infirmity  of  most  men — that  the^  cannot  wholly  suppress  some  expression  of 
them ;  or  if,  as  was  the  case  with  William,  they  are  endowed  with  any  un- 
usual degree  of  continence,  one  or  other  of  their  immediate  agents  and  con- 
fidants—-and  nothing  can  be  executed  without  them-— wiU  be  sure  to  slip  out 
what  plainly,  or  by  implication,  betrays  the  nurpose ;  and  these  slippings  and 
droppings  will  be  caught  up  by  some,  and  by  some  will  be  recoraed.  This 
Clarendon  has  done,  and  his  Diary  furnishes  irresistible  evidence  of  William's 
magnanimous  views. 

But  we  must  be  somewhat  more  particular;  and  some  account  of  the 
papers,  and  the  authors,  is  indispensable. 

The  name  of  Clarendon  is  a  prepossessing  one ;  none  stands  higher  in  the 
records  of  English  story  than  the  Chancellor's.  He  was,  luckily  for  him,  the 
herald  of  his  own  fame ;  and  his  own  favourable  tale  has  been  accepted  with 
singularly  confiding  acquiescence.  A  most  powerful  body,  whose  successful 
and  almost  sole  patron  he  was  at  a  most  critical  period,  has  gratefully  and 
piously  enshrined  his  character :  his  immaculate  rectitude  is  with  them  an 
article  of  religion — to  question  it  is,  even  still,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  short  of  an 
act  of  heresy.    Judged,  indeed,  by  the  principles  of  a  more  liberid  policy,  he 
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must  appear,  to  all  who  oooUy  examine  hia  career^  a  bigot  aad  a  p^neoitor 
in  reH^(ion,  a  jobber  and  profligate  in  politics,  hostile  to  oopular  nghts,  and 
searcely  incorruptible  in  his  own  court.  But  he  was  loyal  to  the  biM!Jc-^ne ; 
and  that  one  virtue^  in  the  eyes  of  numbers^  and  especially  in  his  own,  in- 
volved and  embraced  every  other.  He  never  doubted  his  own  superiority, 
moral  or  politicaL  He  had  one  criterion  for  public  morals,  and  another  for 
private.  His  domestic  life  was  respectable  ana  irreproachable ;  and  the  cr^ 
dit  he  thus  deservedly  gained  for  tne  one,  he  claimed  without  a  scruple,  toad 
it  was  allowed  without  suspicion  or  reserve,  for  the  other.  Mr.  Agar  ESha 
has  recently  given  his  merits  a  considerable  shake ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  Mf^ 
time  that  the  characters  of  kings,  and  ministers,  and  priests,  be  judged 
more  rigorously,  and  by  the  ver^  principles  by  which  the  actions  of  private 
individuals  in  private  life  are  judged.  Morality,  with  respect  to  whidi 
there  is  so  much  empty  profession,  is  corrupted  in  its  sources,  b^  the  aUow^ 
anoe9  wiiich  are  every  where  made  and  justified  for  the  obliquities  of  public 
station. 

The  marriage  of  the  Chancellor's  daughter  with  the  King's  brother  paved 
the  way  for  the  advancement  of  his  sons.  His  prudent  and  sober  sentiments, 
and  steady  industry,  were  carefully  inculcated  on  them  from  their  earliest 
years;  a  public  career  was  obviously  open  to  them,  and  no  time  was  lost  in 
introducing  them  into  it.  Henry  and  Laurence  were  but  just  of  age  on  the 
Restoration,  and  they  were  both  forthwith  brought  into  Parliament.  Their 
father's  final  dismiHsal  scarcely  checked  the  course  of  either — not  at.  all  that 
of  the  younger ;  and  even  the  eider  retained  his  office  of  Chamberlain  to  the 
Queen.  Both  of  them  eventually  filled  some  of  the  most  eminent  offices  of 
the  state.  Henry  was  Privy  Seal,  and  Laurence,  Lord  Treasurer;  and  eadi 
of  them  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  father  had  all  his  life  been  inde« 
fatigable  in  recording  events,  and  Henry  and  Laurence  both  insensibly  fell 
into  the  same  practice  of  noting  and  commenting  on  daily  occurrences.  The 
relics  of  their  pikers,  diaries,  and  correspondence,  are  now  presented  to  the 
public  in  the  most  complete  condition  of  which  they  are  susceptible, 
bouglas,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  about  sixty  years  ago,  pubushed  that  portion 
of  them  which  belonged  to  the  oldest,  from  copies  not  adways  correctly  given ; 
these  are  now  reprinted  from  ^e, originals y  and  the  Bishop's  omissions  8up« 
plied;  to  which  are  also  added,  for  the  first  time,  the  correspondence,  and  a 
diary  of  the  younger  brother,  (Earl  of  Rochester,)  the  whole  having  been  re- 
covered by  the  vigilance  of  Mr.  Wm.  Upcott,of  the  London  Institution,  from'a 
^<  lady  who  inherited  them  from  persons  nearly  connected  with  the  noble  family 
of  Hyde."  Of  the  authenticity  of  any  part  of  these  papers  no  doubt  whatever 
can  be  entertained.  The  most  interesting  portion  of  them  is  unquestionably 
that  which  was  published  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury ;  consisting  of  Henry^s 
corre^ndence,  during  his  Irish  Lieutenancy,  with  the  Minister  Sunderland, 
and  his  own  brother,  (the  Treasurer);  and  the  diary,  which  extends  through 
the  years  1688  and  1689.  To  the  greater  part  of  readers,  the  whole  of  these 
original  documents  will  be  perfectly  new — ^for  the  old  publication  is  not 
readily  accessible ;  and  the  Irish  correspondence  is,  more  than  ever,  calcu^ 
lated  to  arrest  attention.  The  evils  which  afflicted  Ireland  are,  in  principle 
and  efiect,  still  the  same.  It  is  lamentable  to  contemplate  the  condition  of 
that  distracted  country — sacrificed  at  all  times  to  selfish  and  sordid  consider-* 
tions^-the  party ^gpirit  in  which  it  has  alwa3rs  been  governed — the  contenr 
tions  and  confiictions — the  minglings  of  the  secular  and  the  sacred — ^the  op- 
presdons  and  persecutions,  and  all  under  the  solemn  sanctions  of  religion* 
The  correspondence  will  furnish  fresh  proofs  of  James's  headlong  career, — 
his  resolutions,  if  not  to  rule  absolutely,  at  least  to  rule  by  none  hut  Catho« 
lies. 

Henry,  (who  succeeded,  on  his  father's  death,  to  the  Earldom  of  Claren« 
don,)  from  a  very  early  age  had  acted  as  his  father's  private  secretary ;  and 
on  the  Restoration,  as  we  have  said,  was  introduced  to  Parliament,  and  on 
the  settlement  of  the  Queen's  establishment,  was  appointed  her  Chamberlain. 
Persecuted  as  his  father  appeared  to  have  been,  partly,  at  least,  on  her  ac» 
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count,  she  seeniB  to  have  taken  the  young  Chamberlain  under  her  especial 
protection,  though  in  after-years  we  find  her,  even  before  the  Coundl, 
contesting  his  claims  to  .some  arrears,  or  privilege  of  oMce;  and  Clarendon 
himself,  complaining,  in  a  tone  of  bitterness,  of  her  refusing  what  his 
predecessors  had  enjoyed,  and  what  she  herself  had  allowed  to  his 
own  successor.  Indignant  at  his  father's  treatment,  he,  apparentlv  in  the 
very  teeth  of  his  immediate  interests-— holding  office  as  he  did— boldly,  or  at 
least  with  less  reserve  than  his  more  cautious  brother,  opposed  the  measures 
of  the  ministry,  consisting  chiefly  of  his  father's  personal  enemies.  On  one 
occasion,  he  entered  his  protest  against  the  address  on  the  King's  speech ; 
and  on  another,  urging  the  dismissal  of  Buckingham,  he  publicly  declared  him 
to  have  '^  murdered  the  husband  (Lord  Shrewsbury),  and  to  be  living  in  per- 
petual adultery  with  the  miserable  woman ;"  and  was  still  more  conspicuous  in 
supDorting  the  address  for  removing  Arlington.  Throughout  his  opposition 
to  tne  ministrv,  he  had,  however,  on  all  occasions  testifi^  his  attachment  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  his  brother-in-law ;  and  on  tibe  effort  of  the  country  piurty 
to  exclude  him  from  the  succession,  his  exertions  proved  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  his  patron.  James's  growing  influence  with  his  brother  at  length 
introduced  Clarendon  into  the  Council ;  and  on  his  own  accession,  he  forth- 
with appointed  his  friend  Privy  Seal,  and  in  a  few  months  added  the  import- 
ant office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Though  ready,  in  the  abundance  of 
his  loyalty,  to  forward  James's  views,  political  and  even  religious — ^he  flinched 
from  the  undisguised  course  which  he  and  his  more  violent  counsellors  were 
resolved  to  pursue ;  and,  in  consequence,  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth,  he 
was  recalled^  and  in  a  few  months  more  deprived  of  the  Privy  Seal,  which  was 
transferred  to  a  more  thorough-going  partizan.  Persevering  in  his  adhe- 
rence to  the  Church,  he  became  gFaduaily  more  and  more  estranged,  till  at 
last,  on  the  landing  of  William,  when  his  own  son  went  over  with  the  greater 
part  of  three  regiments,  Clarendon  himself— his  high  speculative  Tory  prin- 
ciples giving  way  somewhat,  as  they  usually  do,  when  the  necessity  for 
action  comes— joined  the  Prince  also.  WiUiam's  avowed  purpose  was  to  se- 
cure the  constitutional  government  of  the  country  by  means  of  a  parliament; 
and  Clarendon,  with  a  simplicity  almost  ludicrous,  gave  him  and  his  sup- 
porters full  credit  for  the  utmost  moderation,  and  especially  the  Prince,  for 
perfect  disinterestedness.  The  poor  man  was  struck  with  surprise  and  hor- 
ror, when,  mingling  in  the  throng  of  William's  attendants,  he  found  one  talk- 
ing with  ecstasy  of  the  King's  flight,  and  the  turbulent  Burnet  of  a  vacant 
throne — ^no  treaty — no  parliament — no  terms  even  were  to  be  kept— all  look- 
ing upon  William  alreadv  as  King,  In  the  convention  he  voted  for  a  re- 
gency;  and  finally,  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  of*  allegiance,  and  after  more 
Uian  once  being  thrown  into  the  Tower  on  a  charjpe  of  plotting  with  the 
enemies  of  the  new  Government,  and  certainly  keeping  up  a  correspondence 
with  the  exiled  James,  he  withdrew  to  the  country,  and  lived  in  perfect 
retirement  till  1709. 

The  character  of  the  man  shows  fair  enough  through  the  correspondence. 
He  appears  to  have  been  an  honourable  and  well-meaning  person,  according 
to  the  measure  of  his  intellect  and  intelligence,  though  occasions  occur  which 
amusinglv  contrast  his  professions  and  practice — ^the  discrepancies  evidently 
escaped  iiim.  Brought  up  in  the  profoundest  veneration  for  royalty,  he 
could  look  with  no  temper  upon  Tobms,  or  the  connexions  of  rebels.  As  the 
son  himself  of  an  eminent  loyalist,  superiority  of  virtue  was  his  inheritance ; 
and  it  manifestly  never  entered  his  brain  to  question  the  supremacy  this  na- 
tive quality  conferred  on  him.  Unenlightened  on  public  principles,  the  same 
narrowness  and  severity  marked  him  in  his  domestic  relations,  though  tem- 
pered bv  the  kindness  of  his  nature,  and  an  irrepressible  sen^  of  pronriety. 
Of  the  legitimate  foundations  of  a  civilized  government,  he  had  scsurceiy  any 
conception ;  the  rights  of  kings  were  of  that  sacred  and  supreme  cast,  that 
nothing  but  duties  seemed  left  for  the  subject.  The  King's  mends  were  en- 
titled to  the  King^s  favours ;  fitness  for  office  was  no  part  of  a  loyal  consi- 
deration, and  connection  was  dl  in  all  in  the  distribution  of  ^pointments. 
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On  hk  own  appointment  to  Ireland,  he  set  out  with  reaolutiona  of  executing 
impartial  juatioe  in  a  spirit  almost  of  romance,  and  evidently  was  a  stranger 
to  the  particular  views  of  the  King  and  his  confidants.  He  understood  **  the 
differences  of  Ireland  to  he  rather  between  the  English  and  Irish,  than  b»< 
tween  Catholic  and  Protestant ;"  this  had  been  the  King's  sentiment  ex* 
pressed  to  him  before  his  departure,  and  was  aUowed  by  the  new  governor  to 
be  '^  a  most  true  notion."  His  own  chief  motive  for  accepting  the  office  was 
to  enable  him  ''to  wear  out  his  debts;''  for,  careful  as  he  was  by  temperar 
ment,  and  augmented  as  was  his  property  by  a  wealthy  marriage,  the  state 
and  establishments,  which  his  rank  seemed  to  demand,  had  outstripped  his 
resources.  The  vacancy  had  been  occasioned  bv  Ormond's  recall  at  the 
especial  instigation  of  Tyrconnel;  and  why  Tyrconnel  himself  did  not 
immediately  succeed  to  the  office,  is  a  matter  very  much  in  the  dark. 
His  influence  over  James  was  unquestionable,  and  his  views  with  respect  to 
Ireland  already  determinate.  Of  an  impetuous  and  headlong  character  in 
early  life,  as  Dick  Talbot,  he  had  proved  himself  ready  for  the  most  despe- 
rate enterprises;  and  now  he  was  equally  disposed  to  stick  at  nothing  to  for- 
-ward  the  interests  of  his  patron.  He  was  an  Irishman  and  a  Cathouc;  and 
as  an  Irislmdan  of  the  ancient  pale,  mingled  in  feelings  and  sentiments 
with  the  old  settlers,  and  opposed  to  the  Cromwell  intruders,  determined 
to  set  aside  the  Acts  of  Settlement,  and  re-establish  the  superiority  of  Ca- 
tholicism. 

Though  apparently  unacquainted  withTyrconnel's  views.  Clarendon,  on  his 
route,  before  even  he  reached  Holyhead*  heard  enough  of  him  and  the  ex- 
pressions he  had  thrown  out  in  his  progress,  after  displacing  Ormond,  to  excite 
some  suspicions  that  he  was  likely  to  exercise  no  very  agreeable  control 
over  his  own  Irish  government.  At  Chester,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  he 
observes — 

*^  Here  are  a  multitude  of  stories  of  Tyrconnel,  and  some  very  ridiooloas  onos, 
not  only  from  Ireland,  but  of  his  behaviour  in  these  parts  as  he  went  over. — One  is, 
when  he  came  to  Whitchuidi,  fourteen  miles  before  he  came  to  Chester,  in  his  way 
to  Irdand,  his  Lordship  went  into  the  church,  where  is  a  monument  of  one  of  the 
family  of  Talbot,  which  he  said  was  one  of  his  ancestors ;  he  gave  orders  for  the  re- 
pairing of  it,  and  found  great  fault  that  the  windows  of  the  church  were  broken, 
saying,  ^  This  church  was  in  better  order  when  you  took  it  (speaking  to  the  sexton) 
from  us  Cathc^GS;  but  we  shall  have  it  shortly  again,  and  then  you  shall  pay 
foralL'" 

A  few  days  after  Clarendon's  arrival  at  Dublin,  without  encountering 
Tyrconnel,  as  he  seems  to  have  expected — 

^<  I  wonder,"  says  he,  '^  Lord  Tyrconnel  should  take  so  much  pains  to  have  soiae 
people  believe,  he  would  have  put  in  at  Holyhead  if  he  could,  when  every  body  here 
knows  the  wind  was  so  fair,  that  he  might  more  easily  have  done  it  than  have  gone 
to  Chester.  But  Captain  Sheldon,  who  went  over  with  him,  hearing  him  tpeak  bo 
much  in  pnbHc,  the  morning  he  l^t  this  place,  of  stopping  at  Holyhead  to  see  my 
Lord-Lientenant,  asked  him—*  My  Lord,  why  do  you  say  this,  when  we  all,  who 
go  with  you,  know  that  you  do  not  intend  it  ?'  His  answer  was,  *  Prithee  let  me 
alone,  I  know  what  I  say.*  When  several  persons  here,  Irish,  asked  his  Lordship 
of  me  and  concerning  me,  &c.  his  answer  was,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  me  more 
than  by  sight ;  but  tibat  he  had  no  manner  of  acquaintance  with  me.  This  some  of 
themselves  here  have  told  me,  when  they  have  heard  me  speak  of  him  in  discourse 
as  one  I  was  acquainted  with.     One  cannot  help  smiling  at  this." 

Clarendon  seems  little  to  have  suspected  the  strength  of  T3rroonnel's  in- 
fluence, when  he  added,  towards  the  close  of  his  letter,  "  Some  few  more  of 
the  extravagances  he  has  committed  between  Chester  and  London,  in  hia 
last  joumev,  will  do  his  business." 

The  Catnolics,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  socm  found,  were  all  agog.  Tyrcon- 
nel, in  his  ranting,  swaggering  tone,  had  kindled  their  expectations,  and  no 
hounds  were  set  to  the  flame.  Witiiin  two  or  three  days  of  his  arrival,  he 
was  waited  on  by  Mr.  Nugent,  a  lawyer,  and  a  brother  of  LordWestmeaUi's^ 
and  one  recommended  to  Clarendon's  especial  protection : — 
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«« After  many  profeaaons  of  duty  to  the  King,  and  of  iMpeel  to  nyself,  he-  %oia 
me,  many  of  the  old  proprieton  amongst  the  Roman  Catholics  had  a  design  of 
making  tneir  applications  to  the  King  to  lay  thelt  case  and  condition  before  faimi 
and  to  show  how  there  were  several  lands  Tested  in  the  King  by  law,  whereby 
he  might  relieve  them  in  a  great  measure,  without  shakinc  the  acts  of  settlement  s 
that  in  order  to  this,  they  had  sent  letters  into  the  several  counties,  and  had  had 
several  meetings  amongst  themselves,  whereby  to  make  collections  for  the  support 
of  such  agenu  as  they  should  think  fit  to  send  to  the  King.  He  told  me  this,  he 
said,  that  I  might  not  be  surprised  if  I  heard  of  any  of  thoM  meetings,  now  he  had 
told  me  what  &ey  were  for.  I  have  reason  to  believe  this  matter  is  set  on  foot  by 
Lord  Tyrconnel,  and  therefore  I  was  cautious,  and  only  gave  him  the  hearing, 
without  saying  any  thing.  I  do  beg  your  advice  herein,  whether  you  will  take 
notice  of  this,  or  whether  I  should  write  about  it  to  my  Lord  President*" 

Among  the  first  subjects  of  embarrassment  was  that  of  informatioiis  for 
political  offences,  chiefly  '^ seditious'*  words,  all  from  interested  quarters. 
One  against  one  Sir  Richard  Colville,  of  which  Clarendon  speaks  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms: — 

'^  Lord  Mount  Alexander  gave  me  some  tune  since  an  informatioB  of  one  Max* 
well  against  Sir  Robert  Colvill,  which  when  I  had  read,  though  diere  appeared  to 
mo  to  be  no  great  matter  in  it,  I  thought  fit  to  advise  with  my  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Keeting  upon  it ;  who  is  of  opinion  that,  considering  the  words  were  spoken  of  the 
Kinff  when  Duke,  and  several  years  since,  and  that  there  was  but  one  witness,  it 
would  be  best  not  to  make  any  prosecution  against  the  person.  My  Lord  Mount 
Alexander  tells  me,  there  have  oeen  some  little  differences  between  Sir  Robert  Col- 
vill and  himself:  and  therefore  he  was  very  cautious  in  appearing  against  him :  but 
believing  it  would  come  out  some  other  way,  and  then  that  it  might  not  be  thought 
well  in  him  to  have  concealed  such  an  information,  he  thought  best  to  lodge  it  in 
the  Chief  Govemor*s  hands :  and  you  may  bdieve,  I  had  no  great  mind  to  be 
thought  the  smotherer  of  any  words  which  might  be  interpreted  to  be  against  the 
King;  and  therefore,  when  I  had  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Keeting*s  opinion,  which 
I  have  told  you,  1  sent  a  copy  of  the  information  to  my  Lord  Sunderhmd  in  a  letter 
of  the  24th  past,  which  letter  (because  I  had  not  then  time  to  have  copied}  I  now 
send  you.  This  Sir  Robert  Colvill  is  a  man  cxf  at  least  3000/.  per  annum  in  the 
north  of  this  kingdom,  and  was  for  several  years  (Xf  the  Privy  Council,  till  the 
change  upon  his  Miqesty's  coming  to  the  crown.  This  last  summer  he  was  treating 
a  match  for  his  son  with  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Newcomen,  niece  of  Lord  Tyr- 
connel X  had  that  gone  on,  he  would  have  been  a  man  of  merit ;  but  now  that  is  off, 
he  will  be  represented  as  a  verv  dangerous  man  by  that  Lord ;  which  was  one  reason 
that  made  my  Lord  Mount  Alexander  resolve  to  give  me  the  infonnation  against 
him.  There  are  now  propositions  on  foot  for  a  match  between  Sir  Robert's  son  an^ 
my  Lady  Ellen  Macarty :  the  portion  is,  for  the  fother  to  be  a  Viscount,  whidi  my 
Ijady  Clancarty  thinks  she  has  credit  enough  with  her  friends  in  Bngland  to  pro- 
cure. 1  can  say  nothing  of  the  gentleman,  but  as  I  am  told  by  the  difoent  parties 
here ;  and  why  I  did  not  consult  Mr.  Solicitor  concerning  him,  with  whom  I  do  and 
shall  advise  in  most  things,  Lord  Mount  Alexander  will  teU  you.  When  the  Kiqg 
has  all  before  him,  he  is  the  best  judge,  whether  he  will  have  him  prosecuted,  or 
whether  he  will  digmfy  him  with  any  title  :  I  shall  be  ready  to  obey  in  either  case.** 

And  again,  speaking  of  the  same  circumstances  :^- 

^'  My  Lord,  it  was  once  the  practice  in  Bngland,  in  my  memory,  to  threaten  men, 
who  would  not  do  what  some  desired,  to  bring  them  into  the  ropish  pbt.  I  am 
afraid  there  is  something  of  the  like  nature  setting  up  here  now.  If  a  man  be  angry 
with  his  neighbour  upon  any  private  account,  he  U  threatened  to  be  accused  of  hav- 
ing said  ill  Uiings  of  the  King,  when  Duke  of  York,  four  or  more  vears  ago.  Two 
or  three  Tories  lately  taken,  and  who  have  been  outlawed  three  or  four  years  since, 
have  sent  to  me,  that  if  they  may  have  their  pardons,  they  will  make  great  disoove- 
rieaof  the  Duke  <ii  Monmouth*s  plot,  as  they  call  it.  Such  things  as  these  wifl 
make  all  men  very  uneasy;  but,  however,  I  know  it  is  fit  to  make  dl  enquiry  into 
every  thing  du&t  has  been  spoken  irreverently  €i  the  King,  at  what  time  soever,  and 
therefore  I  have  taken  such  care  as  it  shall  be  done  efletiually,  without  setting  xcp 
the  trade  of  pardoning,  which  was,  upon  other  occasions,  very  inconvenient.** 

•  This  occurs  in  a  letter  to  his  brother ;  when  addressing  the  minister  on 
the  same  topic,  he  takes  quite  another  tone  :-^ 
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**  At  the  Msfaes  at  Lendonderry,  one  William  Baird  was  indicted  for  seditiom 
werds,  and  utas  by  the  jury  found  guilty,  and  by  the  court  fined  in  5002.  and  to  be 
imprisoned.  This  short  aooount  1  have  by  letter  from  one  of  the  witnesses  ;  by 
whichi  am  very  glad  to  see  that  some  giood  juries  are  to  be  found  eren  in  those 
North  parte  of  tins  kingdom :  but  1  do  not  doubt  they  will  always  be  to  be  bad,  if 
the  same  eare  be  taken  as  haa-been  this  time." 

Dr.  Manby*8  (Dean  of  Derry)  story  has  some  curious  points  about  it.  It 
shows  the  state  of  the  country^  and  the  good  Lieutenant's  political  subser- 
vience. 

Clarendon  found  the  Archbishopric  of  Cashell  vacant,  and  lost  no  time  in 
recommending  a  socoessor  and  several  translations;  his  motive  for  which  he 
thus  nakedly  states  to  Sunderland  :— 

««  Though  tiiere  be  but  one  see  vacant,  yet  for  the  enlargement  of  his  Majesty's 
First  Fruits,  and  to  make  them  as  considerable  as  I  can  upon  this  oocusion,  I  have 
humbly  proposed  these  removes, — if  his  Majesty  shall  think  fit  to  approve  them." 

Of  Dr.  Otway,  whom  he  had  recommended  for  Caahell,  he  observesy—and 
thaa  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, — 

^  If  he  be  removed  to  Cashell,  I  am  sure  the  fint  thing  he  will  do  will  be  to  re- 
pair the  cathedral,  which  I  hear  has  need  of  it,  and  which  he  has  done  in  one  or  • 
two  places  already." 

Yet  in  the  teeth  of  these  respectable  motives,  particularly  the  first-fruits, 
when  speaking  of  the  Bishop  of  Blphin's  death  to  his  brother,  he  sa3r8 — 

^*  Here  is  another  Bishoprick  void,  the  Bishop  of  Elphin  is  lately  dead :  he  was ' 
said  to  be  so  before  I  left  London,  but  he  died  six  days  since ;  Baron  Worth's  bro. 
ther,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  would  fain  go  thither,  it  is  worth  1200/.  per  annum.  It 
is  pretended  that  he  is  married,  or  fairly  promised,  at  least,  to  a  widow,  daughter' 
to'  Lord  Roscommon,  and  niece  of  Colonel  Werden,  and  he  desires  this  promotion 
only,  because  the  See  lies  convenient  for  his  Lady's  concerns ;  a  pretty  reason  for  the^ 
making  of  a  bishop.  The  deanery  he  already  has  is  worth  600/.  per  annum,  besides 
another  good  living ;  enough  in  all  conscience  for  him,  for  he  is  a  very  ordinary. 


These  bishoprics,  however,  James  k^i  vacant,  the  reason  for  which  Cla- 
rendon seems  to  have  been  very  slow  in  detecting.  Sunderland  stifflv  re- 
plies, "  His  Majesty  commands  me  to  let  you  know  that  he  intends  to  Iceep' 
the  Archbishopric  of  Cashell  in  his  own  hands,  and  that  the  revenue  of  the 
same  should  be  brought  into  the  Exchequer,  as  also  of  the  Bishopric  of  El- 
phin ;  and  his  Majesty  would  have  you  give  the  necessarv  orders  therein ' 
acooi^ngly."  By  degrees  his  eyes  open,  and  he  discovers  that  the  revenues, 
of  the  sees  were  destined  to  support  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  esj^ially  the. 
bishops.  Addressing  the  Archbidiop  of  Canterbuij,  he  plainly  implies  his 
aopvehensions :— -*'  If  the  King  would  be  pleased  to  nil  up  the  vacant  bishop-: 
rne  here,  it  woold  give  as  great  satisfaction  as  any  thing  he  oould  do ;  but. 
I  doubt  that  matter  must  not  be  touched."  At  last  caoie  the  King^s  letter,, 
and  Seated  up  the  mystery,  commanding  the  pajrment  of  certain  sums  to 
the  Bishops,  '*  which,"  observes  Clarendon,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother^  "  within 
an  hom;  I  communicated  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Primate,  who  was  very  well 
pleased;,  and  the  next  day  I  ordered  Mr.  Price  to  pay  the  money  to  him :" 
— and  again,  specifically,  he  received  the  King's  letter  for  the  payment  of 
21902.  annually  to  the  Catholic  primate. 

Scarcely;  haa  Clarendon  been  a  month  in  Ireland  when  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  King's  own  hand  respecting  the  clergy  preaching  controversial  ser- 
mons. 

'  But  now  commenced  Clarendon's  vexations — rumours  were  fioating  in 
Dahlin  of  changes  of  all  sorts — the  Chancellor  was  to  be  removed — CatholiC' 
Judges  to  he  made — Catholics  to  be  introduced  into  the  council ;  every  body- 
seemed  and  were  better  acquainted  ^ith  the  designs  of  the  Grovemment  at 
home  than  himself,  nor  was  any  communication  made  to  him  till  the  changes 
were  officially  announced ;  and  when  he  ventured  to  hint  a  feeling  of  discom-' 
fort  at  the  apparent  diight,  he  was  assured  it  was  all  from  consideration  for 
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him— not  to  trouble  liim — he  was  too  young  an  officer  to  know  any  thing  of 
the  real  necessities  of  the  country.  "  Good  God !''  ezchum3  the  poor  moeti- 
iied  Governor^  ''that  all  the  little  trials  must  be  informed  of  there  (at  the 
Court  in  London),  and  directions  sent  me  for  putting  them  off,  without  leav- 
ing it  in  the  least  to  mv  discretion."  This  referred  particularly  to  the  caie 
of  Norman,  prosecuted  by  Dean  Manby  for  libelloua  words  against  the  King 
when  Duke  of  Yoik. 

llie  new  Judges  were  commanded  to  be  admitted,  and  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy to  be  dispensed  with  in  their  favour.  Clarendon  tells  his  brotiier  that 
he  has  obeyed  the  order^  but  has  written  to  the  Minister  fSunderland)  to  re- 
quest the  King's  letter  might  be  entered  at  the  Signet  Omce,  Whitehall : — 

«^  I  would  not  be  thought  scrupnlcNU,"  says  he,  ^^  and  therefore  I  have  done  the 
bnsinesB  already,  but  I  desire  it  mav  now  be  luppUed :  I  am  advised  it  is  fit  it 
should  be  so,  and  I  suppose  there  will  be  no  great  difficulty  made  in  granting  what 
I  desire.  Though  I  do  not  expect  any  alteration  (in  my  time)  of  public  affis^  yet 
I  would  not  be  mlling  to  be  questioned  for  having  obeyed  the  King ;  which  possibly 
maybe  the  case,  if  aU  letters  and  instruments  are  not  exactly  according  to  the  fomu 
You  will  please  to  take  what  notice  you  think  fit  hereof.  This  is  the  first  time  the 
Oath  of  Supremacy  has  ever  been  dispensed  with  in  a  judicial  place,  and  it  is  in 
breach  of  a  Uw ;  which  I  may  say  to  you,  though  to  nobody  else,  at  thia  time,  as 
the  world  now  goes." 
Ibe  King  and  his  minister  were  as  cunning  as  Clarendon: — 
**>  His  Majesty  directs,"  is  Snnderland^s  reply,  '*  me  to  acquaint  you,  that  he  does 
not  think  it  fit  the  letter  dispensing  with  the  new  judges  taking  the  oath  of  sapro- 
macy  should  be  entered  at  the  Signet  Office,  it  being  a  matter  of  state,  and  in  the 
nature  of  an  instruction  to  you,  which  his  Majesty  thinks  very  improper  to  be  en- 
tered anywhere  but  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  Office." 

Notwithstanding  the  little  encouragement  he  met  with  at  home,  he  ob» 
serves  to  his  brother — 

«^  I  will  follow  the  practice  I  have  hitherto  used,  to  represent  both  things  and 
persons  as  I  have  done,  which  has  been  according  to  the  truth,  and  witfaoat  any 
ynftTin^r  of  partiality  or  private  affection.  If  I  am  not  believed,  I  cannot  help  it. 
I  am  sure,  I  will  be  in  the  rij^t ;  and,  whatever  happcnis,  it  sball  not  be  in  the 
power  of  any  one  to  say, '  Why  did  you  not  represent  this  V  And  so  Qod*8  will  be 
done." 

^Vliat  exemplary  piety !— but  the  loyalty  at  least  equals  the  ^tety,  and 
precedes  it  :— 

^«  Some  men,''  says  he,  writing  to  Sunderland,  ^^  would  have  nothing  told  bat  by 
themselves  :  whereas  I  wish  the  King  knew  every  thing  that  is  true ;  and  thm  I 
am  sure  he  knows  best  what  to  direct,  which  will  be  always  obeyed  by  me ;  nor  shall 
I  be  one  jot  concerned,  if  another  man*s  opinion  or  information  be  taken  as  well  as 
mine,  provided  it  be  examined  which  is  truth,  or  who  is  in  the  right ;  for  all  men 
may  mistake,  and  I  am  sure  we  ought  all  to  intend  the  same  thing— the  serving  the 
King  and  settling  this  poor  country." 

To  his  brother  the  same  sentiment  is  expressed  in  terms  a  little  more 
wortiiy  of  a  man  of  sense : — 

«<  All  I  contend  for,  (and  I  am  confident  it  is  honest  so  to  do,)  is,  that  the  King 
may  know  the  truth  on  all  sides ;  and  then  his  pleasure  must  determine  all  the 
world." 

Reports  of  Tyrconnel's  nredomioance  and  prospects  now  thickened  daily. 
The  courts  and  Uie  council,  and  the  sheriffii,  and  the  corporations,  some  of 
them  at  least,  seem  to  have  been  arranged  and  peopled  according  to  his 
liking ; — ^the  old  officers  of  the  army,  too,  had  very  many  of  them  beoi  saper- 
seded,  without  regard  to  their  just  claims— some  had  purchased  Uieir  conir 
missions,  and  were  rudely  dismissed  without  indemnity  i — ^but  still  more  was 
to  be  done— thirty  new  commissions  were  stated,  by  suol  as  were  in  the  secret, 
to  be  prepared,  and  the  army  itself,  in  the  ranks,  was  to  be  expurgated ;  for 
which  purpose  Tyroonnel  was  to  be  aopointed  commander  of  the  forces — ^to 
execute  the  expurgation  in  person.  The  reports  were  soon  confirmed  by  the 
presence  of  Tyrconnel. 
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The  converBations  of  Tyroonnel  are  characteristic  and  carious,  alid  present 
some  ver^  favourable  specimens  of  Clarendon's  powers  of  description. 

One  of  the  objects  of^Tyroonnel's  visit  was  to  see  the  appointing  of  Catho* 
lie  Justices  of  the  Peace  carried  into  instant  execution. 

<«  My  Lord  Tyrconnel  preaently  fell  discooTBing  with  him  about  the  justices  of 
the  peace.  *My  Lord,'  says  the  Chancellor^  « my  Lord-lieutemmt  has  showed  me 
the  King's  letter,  and  I  am  taking  the  best  method  I  can  for  the  speedy  obeying  it. 
I  have  spoken  to  the  three  Roman  Catholic  judges,  and  to  others  of  quality  of  that 
religion,  to  furnish  me  with  the  names  of  honest  men  in  the  several  counties,  fit  for 
the  employment ;  and  the  thing  shall  be  done  as  it  ought  to  be ;  and  if  your  Lord- 
ship wUl  give  me  any  names,  you  will  oblige  me.'— ^  By  G< — ,'  says  Lord  Tyroonnel, 
*  I  see  you  will  be  a  great  while  about  it.'— <  My  LoDi,'  says  the  Chancelior,  ^the 
King  knows  I  was  never  slack  in  his  serrice,  and  he  shall  not  now  find  me  guilty  of 
that  fault.'" 

The  Guards  were  now  drawn  ont,  and  five  hundred  were  marked  by  Tyr- 
connel to  be  dismissed,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  old,  or  under  size, — *^  of 
whom,"  says  Clarendon, ''  three  hundred  and  fifty  are  in  all  appearance  very 
able  and  lusty  men,  but  it  is  said  they  are  too  little.  Fourscore  men  are 
come  to-day  to  town  to  be  admitted  in  the  rooms  of  some  of  the  others ;  and 
I  am  sure  they  are  full  as  little,  and  look  very  shabbily — I  wish  there  may  be 
no  stealers  among  them."  The  real  ground  of  the  dismissed  was,  they  were 
Bot  Catholics — and  finally  more  than  one  half,  amounting  to  at  least  four 
thousand,  of  the  army,  were  thus  chan^d. 

Next  came  the  question  of  Corporations ;  and  again  the  good,  patient  Lord 
Lieutenant  submitted  to  be  schooled. 

With  all  his  bluster  and  palpable  designs,  Tyrconnel  shrank  from  direct 
avowals.  When  he  was  about  to  set  out  to  other  parts  of  the  country  to  re- 
view the  army  at  their  several  stations.  Clarendon  ventured  to  expostulate, 
and  recommend  moderate  measures  :— 

*«  By  O— ^  my  Lord,  I  never  asked  a  soldier  in  my  life,  what  religion  he  was  of; 
and  tlie  orders  I  have  given  to  the  officers,  who  are  now  going  to  their  quarters,  are 
to  put  gut  all  men  who  are  disaffected,  or  not  fit  for  the  service ;  and  to  takein  oUiers 
who  are  the  most  sightly,  and  the  fittest  men,  without  making  religion  a  distinc- 


Yet  Roscommon  had  received  express  orders  from  Tyrconnel  to  admit  none 
but  Catholics  into  his  regiment.  This  was  communicated  to  Clarendon,  and 
ha  again  ventured  to  beg  Tyrconnel  would  at  least  keep  the  intention  a  se- 
eret    Roscommon  was  present— 

*^  *  O— 's  wounds  I*  broke  out  Tyroonnel,  ^  to  ask  a  soldier,  if  he  comes  well 
mounted,  and  be  a  likely  fellow,  what  religion  he  is  of,  is  a  ridiculous  thing.'  Ros- 
common still  averred  it ;  and  said,  *■  his  Major  was  of  opinion  with  him,  that  the 
orders  ought  to  be  declared  at  the  head  of  the  regiment,  that  none  of  Uie  officers 
jtOf^t  bring  any  other  men  ignorantly  to  be  admitted ;  and  added,  that  his  Major 
had  seconded  what  he  told  them,  and  declared  that  he  heard  the  Lieutenant-general 
give  those  orders.'  Then  my  Lord  Tyroonnel  smiling  said,  '  6 —  d —  me,  Car^,  I 
could  not  give  such  orders ;  for  I  knew  you  had  taken  some  Roman  Catholics  into 
your  troop :  prithee  let  us  talk  a  little,  what  passed,  how  could  I  bid  thee  do  so  ?' 
Then  my  Lord  Roscommon  replied,  *•  My  Lord,  I  will  say  any  thing  you  will  have 
me ;  but,  by  O — ,  I  will  not  deny  the  truth :  if  I  were  now  to  die,  I  must  declare 
that  you  commanded  me,  upon  my  allegiance,  to  admit  none  but  Roman  Catholics 
into  the  regiment ;  and  your  Loidship  knows  you  have  given  the  same  orders  to 

several  ofl^ers  of  ti^e  other  r^ment.'    ^  By  O ,'  says  my  Lord  Tyroonnel, 

*  that  is  strange :'  and  so,  after  fending  and  proving,  we  parted." 

Still  Clarendon  continued  to  ^ve  assurances  to  Sunderland  of  his  extreme 
derire  to  forward  the  Kind's  views  in  an^  shape— often  descending  to  sub- 
missions—espedaUy  in  his  letters  to  the  King— and  declarations,  wholly  un- 
worthv  a  man  of  firmness  and  honour.  To  Sunderland  he  observes  of  Tyr- 
connel : — 

**  Whether  he  has  done  well  now  to  declare  that  one  sort  of  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects (English  Protestanto)  are  not  to  be  admitted  into  his  service,  the  King  himself 
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it  best  abla  to  jtMlge.  I  ahall  only  beg  leave  to  repeat  agaim  to  tout  LordBhip  what 
i  have  formerly  sai^^  that  the  King  may  have  every  thing  done  oere  which  he  hae« 
miml  to ;  and  it  is  much  more  easy  to  do  things  quietly  than  in  a  storm,"  && 

In  his  progress  through  the  oountry,  Tyrconnel)  too  loose  of  soul  to  repres 
his  feelings,  everywhere  threw  out  hints  of  what  he  would  do  on  his  rstum 
to  London — ^the  new  Chancellor^  Sir  Charles  Porter^  had  flnven  offence,  and 
must  be  remov^^  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  himself  must  follow.  After  eom- 
mitting  endless  extravagances,  in  the  autumn  he  quitted  Ireland ;  and  from 
that  period  till  the  end  of  the  year,  when  he  received  his  dismissal,  poor 
Clarendon  was  perpetually  hara^ed  with  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  insolence  on  that  of  the  triumphant  Catholics,  and  reports  from 
home  of  dissatisfactions  and  changes.  Content,  though  exerting  every  nerve 
to  give  it,  had  never  been  exprewed  either  by  the  Kmg  or  Sunderland;  and 
at  last  came  a  letter  from  his  brother  with,  as  Clarendon  expresses  it,  the 
terrible  news  of  the  King's  displeasure. 

««  The  wrath  of  a  King,"  he  replies  to  his  brother,  ^*-  is  unsupportable,  and  I  am 
sure  must  crush  me  to  nothing,  who  am  next  to  nothing  already,  and  must  be  alto- 
gether so  without  his  support.  But,  good  Ood !  what  can  I  say,  if  the  King  thinks 
the  particulars  with  whidi  1  am  chaiged,  faults  of  that  magnitude,  that  they  are 
never  to  be  forgiven  ?" 

This  displeasure  arose  whoUy  from  Tyroonnel's  intemperate  representa- 
tions,— ^that  Clarendon  had  confirmed  the  choice  of  several  corporations,  ob- 
jected to  by  T3rroonnel,  after  Tyrconnel's  departure, — that  he  had  allowed 
some  of  the  troopers,  when  discharged,  to  take  their  (own^  arms  with  them, — 
that,  though  he  consented  to  certain  changes,  every  boay  saw  by  his  looks 
he  did  not  approve, — that  though  his  Majesty  had  directed  Catholics  to  be 
received  into  the  Dublin  corporation,  he  had  given  no  account  of  these  com- 
mands, and  other  corporations  were  backward  in  consequence,  &c.  The 
truth  of  these  charges  Clarendon  solemnly  denied,  and  produced  evidefloe  to 
substantiate  the  denial;  but  all  in  vain,  Tyrconnel  was  at  hand,  and  had 
possession  of  the  King's  ear ;  and  besides.  Clarendon,  though  ready  enough 
to  promote  the  King's  views  generally,  refused  personally,  as  well  as  Roches- 
ter, his  brother,  to  turn  Catholic.  All  merits  were  cancelled  by  1j^  mighty 
offence; — Giffard,  Bishop  of  Madura,  and  President  of  Magdalen,  had  la- 
boured in  vain — Rochester  had  resisted  both  Giffard  and  the  King. 

At  length  all  was  ripe,  and  Clarendon  was  superseded  by  the  exulting 
Tyrconnd.  From  first  to  last,  the  correspondence  of  this  period  is  of  the 
highest  interest.  James,  and  Sunderland,  and  Tyrconnel,  are  represented  to 
the  life.  The  conversations  of  the  latter  are  highly  dramatic,  and  bear  in- 
delible marks  of  truth  about  them. 

We  must  cast  a  glance  over  Clarendon's  Diary. 

The  years  1688  and  9,  are  complete,  and  constitute  the  most  interesting  as 
well  as  the  largest  portion  of  it.  The  main  circumstances  are  Clarendon's 
own  litigation  with  the  Queen  Dowager~the  birth  of  the  voung  Prince,  (the 
Pretender) — the  committal  and  trial  of  the  Bishops,  and  tne  invasion  of  Wil- 
liam. I  The  capital  topic  is  the  Revolution.  On  the  15th  of  November  he 
learnt,  to  his  amazement  and  discomfiture^  that  his  son  had  gone  over  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange  with  tlie  three  regiments  under  his  command — "  O  God !" 
he  exclaims,  **  that  my  son  should  be  a  rebel !  The  Lord  in  his  mercy  look 
upon  me,  and  enable  me  to  support  myself  under  this  most  grievous  cala- 
mity !"  On  the  28th,  writs  were  at  length  issued  for  the  assembling  of  the 
Parliaments,  and  within  a  dav  or  two  he  expressed  his  resolution  to  go  to 
Sarum,  apparently  to  secure  tnis  rebel  son's  election — and  so,  he  says,  to  the 
Prince,  who  was  still  in  that  neighbourhood.  At  Hindon  he  met  his  offend- 
jng  son,  i^id  was  introduced  to  the  Prince  in  the  room  where  he  dined. 
,  At  Hungerford,  the  '  Lords  and  Gentlemen,'  with  the  Prince,  were  denied 
b}r  him  to  meet  and  prepare  an  answer  to  the  paper  which  the  King's  com- 
missioners had  given  him.  Clarendon  joined  them,  and  a  warm  debate  fol- 
lowed ;  many,  (according  to  Clarendon's  opinion,  because  they  had  reason 
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to  fieavlfafly  ahoiild  mt  themulves  get  inio.tlie  House  of  Commons^)  uxguig 
tlie  supenediiig  of  the  writs  for  summoniiig  a  Parliamenti  which  was  finally 
xesolvad. 

<^  Dorinf^  this  ddttte  Lord  Abingdon,  sitting  by  me,  told  me,  ^  You  see  now,  my 
Iiwd,  I  had  reason  for  what  i  told  at  Ssram^  that  no  good  was  intended.  Here  aro 
.fieople  with  the  Prince  will  bring  all  into  confusion  if  thev  can/  The  answer  being 
4fans  finished,  the  meeting  broke  up.  My  Lord  Churchill,  Sir  Henry  Capell,  Mr. 
Jepson^  and  mysdf,  went  to .Littleoott.to  acquaint  the  Prince  with  what  was  done : 
Mr.  Jepson  read  the  draught  of  the  answer  to  him.  The  Prince  presently  said,  he 
did  not  like  the  clause  for  superseding  the  writs  for  the  Parliament.  Sir  Henry 
Capell  endeavoured  to  support  it  by  the  best  arguments  he  could  use :  I  said, 
I  was  in  my  judgment  for  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament ;  and  I  had  heard  nothing 
in  the  debate  to  convince  me  of  the  contrary.  Mr.  Jepson  was  against  the  super- 
seding clause  :  Jjord  Churdull  said  very  little.  The  Prince  then  said,  he  would 
have  that  clause  put  out.  Sir  Henry  Capell  desired  he  would  first  speak 
with  some  of  the  other  gentlemen,  and  hear  their  reasons :  upon  which  the  Prince 
replied  to  this  effect— ^  By  your  favour.  Sir  Harry :  we  may  drive  away  the  King ; 
but,  perhaps,  we  may  not  know  how  easily  to  come  by  a  Parliament/  And  so  the 
dmise  for  superseding  the  writs  was  ordered  to  be  struck  out." 

William  saw  he  was  more  likely  to  get  the  crown  by  a  vote  of  Parliament^ 
and  that  was  manifestly  the  smoothest  course. 
Clarendon  still  kept  up  his  own  delusions. 

Jan.  12.  ^'  I  went  to  visit  Monsieur  Dykevelt,  which  I  had  attempted  twice  before 
since  his  arrival  here,  but  found  him  not  till  now.  He  talked  very  freely  to  me 
of  the  public  affairs,  and  told  me  he  was  sure  the  Prince  came  over  full  of  inten- 
tions  to  rixow  great  kindness  to  me,  and  he  was  sure  I  might  have  any  employment 
1  had  a  mind  to,  as  soon  as  the  Prince  was  a  little  settled.  This  I  thought  was  a 
strange  language,  and  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  I  had  of  what  was  aimed  at." 

On  the  6th  of  Feb.  a  vote  passed  for  declaring  the  Prince  and  Princess 
King  and  Queen — 

*<  I  dianoed  to  sit  by  the  Earl  of  Thanet ;  and.  as  we  were  going  out,  I  asked 
him  how  he  came  to  leave  us  in  this  last  vote ;  for  he  had  gone  aU  along  with  us  in 
every  vote :  he  is  a  man  of  great  worth.  He  told  me  he  was  of  our  mind,  and 
thought  we  had  done  ill  in  admitting  the  monarchy  to  be  elective ;  for  so  this  vote 
had  made  it :  but  he  thought  there  was  an  absolute  necessity  of  having  a  Oovem- 
ment ;  and  he  did  not  see  it  Ukely  to  be  any  other  way  tluui  this.  The  Earl  of 
Huntingdon  and  Mulgrave  had  all  along  voted  against  the  King.  The  Bishop  of 
Ely  went  to  supper  with  me :  we  had  not  eaten  all  day.  1  think  this  was  the 
most  dismal  day  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  God  help  us  :  we  arecertainly  a  miserable, 
undone  people.* 

'<  Feb.  11.  The  new  frame  of  Government  went  on  smoothly,  and  was  almost 
perfected ;  so  that  I  resolved  to  go  no  more  to  the  House  of  Lords,  as  things  now 
stood.** 

For  the  papers  of  the  younger  brother^  the  Earl  of  Rclchester,  probably  the 
abler  man,  and  certainly  the  more  politic^  occupying  a  more  conspicuous 
space  in  the  political  sphere,  we  have  left  ourselves  no  room.    It  must  suf- 

*  ^*'  It  will  be  curious  to  see  the  opinion  of  Lord  Clarendon's  friends  on  his  con- 
duct at  this  critical  juncture,  as  recorded  by  one  of  them  at  the  time :  *  Divers 
Bishops  and  noblemen  are  not  at  all  satisfied  with  this  so  sudden  an  assumption  of 
the  crown,  without  any  previous  sending  and  offering  some  conditions  to  the  absent 
King ;  or,  on  his  not  returning,  or  not  assenting  to  those  conditions,  to  have  pro- 
claimed bim  Regent ;  but  the  major  part  of  both  houses  prevaUed  to  make  them 
King  and  Queene  immediately,  and  a  Crowne  was  tempting.  This  was  opposed  and 
spoken  against  with  such  vehemence  by  Lord  Clarendon  (her  own  unde),  that  it  put 
him  by  afi  preferment,  whidi  must  doubtlesse  have  been  as  great  as  could  have  been 
given  him.  My  Lord  of  Rochester,  his  brother,  overshot  himselfe  by  the  same  car- 
riage  and  stiffhesse,  which  their  friends  thought  they  might  well  have  spared,  when 
they  saw  how  it  was  like  to  be  overruled,  and  that  it  had  been  sufficient  to  have  de- 
dmd  their  dissent  with  less  passion,  acquiescing  in  due  time."  Evelyn's  Diary, 
vol.  ii.  p.  7* 
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iiee  to  infonn  the  reade?-theF  ^HRnist  tMeflv  of  the  Biarft  a  broken  one, 
kept  durinff  his  embassy  to  Sobieski,  in  which  he  was  aeeompanied  l^  Dr. 
South.  The  narrative  contains  no  pcSnts  of  interest  whatever,  and  the  style 
of  it  is  doll  and  spiritless.  He  aeeDM  to  have  bad  some  trouble  in  keepmg 
his  chaplain  in  good  hnmoor— he  refused  to  accompany  Hyde  to  Sobeiski's 
camp,  and  was  again  displeased  at  being  left  without  a  cook.  The  good  doc- 
tor sulks  most  amusingly.  There  was  no  getting  him  to  read  prayers,  in 
conformity  with  the  new  xlyfeof  theContinent^^Inthe  Correspondence,  we 
have  letters  from  James^  then  Duke  of  York,  the  Prince  of  Oranse,  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  Duke  of  Ormond,  Sir  William  Temple ;  and  among  &e  papers 
are,  one  containing  the,  particulars  of  the  wreck  of  the  Gloucester,  (on  board 
of  which  was  James,  ana  his  dogs,  and  as  some  have  added  in  the  catalogue, 
his  priests,)— others  relative  to  the  defection  of  Dartmouth  with  the  fleet ; 
and  others,  which  prove  the  suppression  by  Sunderland  of  Monmouth's  last 
letter  to  the  King. 

The  whole  series  is  ably  edited  bv  Mr.  Singer,  who  has  very  useftilly 
headed  the  letters  with  a  synopsis  of  their  contents,  and  annotated  through- 
out with  good  discretion. 


DIB6B 
TO  THB   MEMORY  OF   MISS   ELLEN  OEE,  OF   KEW, 

who   died  in  consequence  of  being  stung  in  the  eye. 

Peerless,  yet  hapless  maid  of  Q ! 

Accomplish^  LN  6! 
Never  again  shall  I  and  U 

Together  sip  our  T. 

For  ah !  the  Fates !  I  know  not  Y, 

Sent  midst  the  flowers  a  B, 
IThich  ven'mons  stung  her  in  the  I, 

So  that  she  could  not  C. 

LN  exdaim'd,  ''  Vile  spiteful  B ! 

If  ever  I  catch  CJ 
On  jess'mine,  rosebud,  or  sweet  P, 

I  '11  change  your  stinging  Q. 

*'111  send  you,  like  a  lamb  or  U, 

Across  th  Atlantic  C, 
From  our  delightful  village  Q, 

To  distantOYE. 

''  A  stream  runs  from  my  wounded  I, 

Salt  as  the  briny  C, 
As  rapid  as  the  X  or  Y, 

The  OlO,  or  D. 

''  Then  fare  thee  ill,  insensate  B ! 

Who  stung,  nor  yet  knew  Y; 
Since  not  for  wealthy  Durham's  C 

Would  I  have  lost  my  I." 

They  bear  with  tears  fidr  LN  6 

In  funeral  RA, 
A  clay-cold  corse  now  doom*d  to  B, 

Whilst  I  mourn  her  DK. 
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Y0  nymplis  of  Q,  titen  ihim  «aeh  By 

List  to  the  reason  T ! 
For  ahottld  AB  CU  at  T, 

Hell  sordf  eting  yov  I. 

Now  in  a  grave  L  deep  in  Q, 

She's  cold  as  cold  can  B ; 
Whilst  robins  sing  upon  A  V, 

Her  dirge  and  LEG. 
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Wb  have  already  noticed  the  First  Volume  of  the  present  work,  which 
made  its  appearance  a  few  months  ago.  Mr.  Field  has  now  concluded  his 
task,  and  his  book  is  destined,  in  all  probability,  to  be  the  only  tolerable  re- 
cord of  Parr  which  the  public  will  ever  receive ;  and  as  such  we  must  ti^e 
it,  wiA  its  merits  and  defects.  Labouring  under  .disadvantages  from  the 
imjudices  of  some  who  were  among  Parr's  friends,  inducing  tnem  to  with- 
nolid  upon  many  occasions  the  iniormation  he  solicited,  or  to  give  it  in 
other  quarters,  it  is  onljr  to  be  wondered  at  how  Mr.  Field  contrived  to  obtain 
the  materials  he  has  laid  before  us.  A  heavy  work  of  seven  or  ei^^ht  volumes 
on  one  hand,  containing  all  Dr.  Parr  has  written,  and  not  at  all  calculated 
for  drcuhition, — and  an  ill-judged  attempt  to  rival  BosweU  on  the  other  by 
eza^serated  panegyric,  and  the  publication  of  every  little  anecdote,  however 
trivial  and  calculated  to  make  the  departed  scholar  ridiculous, — have  afforded 
much  opportunity  for  critical  censure  and  malicious  misrepresentation.  A 
repartee,  that  the  speaker  would  never  utter  if  he  dreamed  it  would  be  re- 
corded in  print,  bearing  marks  of  unwarrantable  severity,  might  be  delivered 
in  society  jocosely,  and  without  intention  to  offend.  What  mortal  man,  even 
the  best,  could  bear  that  all  the  trivialities  of  his  unguarded  social  moments 
should  be  reported  ?  Is  the  domestic  drde  never  to  be  a  scene  of  relaxa- 
tion? must  the  playful  jests  and  littlenesses  men  exhibit  in  seclusion 
be  dragj^  out  of  it  into  the  world  ?  The  composers  of  such  works  may 
be  well-intentioned,  but  they  display  a  lack  of  judgment  in  their  selection  of 
materials,  which  is  astonishing  a  want  of  penetration  and  foreaght  for 
which  it  is  difficult  to  account.  Their  labours  are  not  only  made  the  medium 
of  well-founded  attacks  upon  themselves,  but  afford  an  opportunity  for  the 
sfeapidity  or  malice  of  every  blockheadt  to  ''show  up,''  as  the  slang  term  is, 
their  hero. 

We  noticed,  on  the  publication  of  the  First  Volume  of  Mr.  Field's  Me- 
moirs, his^  account  of  Parr*s  early  years.  The  present  Volume  commenced 
with  the  interval  between  1800  and  1807,  and  details  the  sentiments  and 
conduct  of  Parr  during  that  period ;  the  intimacy  of  Parr  and  Fox ;  and 
the  death  and  funeral  of  Uie  statesman.  In  public  nfe  Parr  made  no  figure ; 
intrepid  in  upholding  his  principles  with  nis  pen,  and  in  avowing  them 
openly,  he  was  not  the  man  to  act.  His  habits  as  a  scholar  spoiled  him  for 
active  measures,  or  perhaps  his  very  nature  was  averse  from  them.  The 
sphere  of  his  influence  was  confined;  and  it  will  soon  be  onfy  as  to  his  senti- 
ments and  his  scholarship  that  an  interest  will  be  felt ;  for  those  who  knew 
his  generous  mirit  in  social  life,  and  his  personal  friends,  must  soon  follow 
him.    He  had  the  advantage  of  being  before  the  age  in  his  views,  and  is 

*  MemoirB  of  the  Life,  WritingB,  and  Opinions  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parr,  LL.D. 
with  Biographical  Notices  of  many  of  his  Friends,  Pupils,  and  Contemporaries.  By 
the  Rev.  Wdliam  Mdd.    Vol  11. 

•f  Such  an  article  was  imposed  on  the  Editor  of  <<  The  Tunei**  Newspaper,  for 
example,  a  week  or  two  nnoe. 
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therefirae  iq[ipnciated  ^y  bv  tlie  wiaest  and  bert  mexf  of  the  day.  His 
koniing  is  indisputable,  and  among  scholan  his  memory  will  have  dae 
Mspect;  bat  he  was  not  of  the  order  of  great  soiiits  that  shock  an  emnire 
when  they  leave  the  world.  I{e  has  left  no  works  to  sustain  his  reputation, 
and  exaggerated  praise  is  oonsequentiv  unjustifiable,  and  inflicts  a  positive 
injury  upon  his  memory.  We  ave  glad  to  see  Mr.  Field  has  avoided  this  ex- 
treme. His  work  contains  as  mudi  as  is  needful  to  be  ^aown,  with  sone- 
what  more  (as  we  observed  in  a  former  article^  respecting  insignificant  jier- 
sons  in  the  drde  of  his  acquaintance  than  is  necessary.  In  the  present 
volume,  the  individuals  enumerated  amonff  his  friends  are  better  known, 
and,  consequently,  his  mention  of  them  is  lar  more  interesting.  After  no- 
ticing the  ijublication  of  the  Characters  of  Fox  by  Parr^  Mr.  Field  lays  before 
OS  tl^  sentiments  of  the  Doetor  lipon  the  adminbtratien  of  justice;  and  here 
his  benevolence  and  kindness  are  conspicuously  exhibited.  That  compoiind 
of  ignorance  and  barbarity,  the  statute-book,  early  attracted  hfe  attention, 
and  drew  down  his  censures.  He  visited  the  prisons;  held  interviews  with 
the  condemned ;  and,  like  many  sensible  people,  refrained  frtnn  prosecuting 
offenders,  because  of  the  severity  of  the  laws.  For  years  he  visited  the  dun- 
geons of  Warwick  gaol,  to  advise  and  console  the  condemned.  Of  one  con- 
vict, who  was  deaf  to  his  exhortations  and  died  with  fortitude,  he  remarked, 
that  *^  his  intrepidity  was  without  the  calmness  of  resignation,  and  without 
the  sanctity  of  repentance ;  and  yet  there  were  some  loose  and  floating  no- 
tions of  virtue."  He  once  prevented  a  condemned  criminal  from  committing 
suicide  before  the  time  ot  execution,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  hail  the 
formation  of  a  society  for  the  improvement  of  prison  discipline.  Parr  was  a 
decided  opponent  of  that  wicked  practice,  which  none  but  men  versed  in  and 
hardened  Dy  the  chicanery  of  law  can  justify,  the  non-allowance  of  counsel  to 
prisoners.  ''Every  accused  person,  whether  guilty  or  not,  ought,  in  the 
tneans  of  defending  himself,  to  be  put  on  a  level  with  his  accusers ;  especially 
where  the  laws  are  so  remorseless,  and  the  penaltv  so  dreadful.''  In  this 
feeling  he  would  not  prosecute  an  Irish  youth  who  nad  robbed  him,  but  sent 
him  home ;  on  which  occasion  he  wrote  uie  following  letter  to  the  great  and 
good  Mr.  Roscoe  at  Liverpool. 

^  Dear  and  most  esteemed  Mr.  Roflcoe-.«The  bearer  is  an  Irish  lad,  wlio  has  no 
friend  in  the  world,  or  the  world's  law.  He  is  about  twenty  years  old.  He  was 
brooght  into  my  neighbourhood  by  his  parents,  who  have  deserted  hmi.  He  was 
unknown ;  he  was  unassisted ;  he  was  unemployed.  In  danger  of  starring,  he,  on 
Thursday  night,  opened  the  door  of  my  carriage,  which  was  at  an  izm  in  learnings 
Urn.  He  found  in  it  a  pair  of  gaiters,  a  laige  coachman^s  great-ooat,  and  a  smaU 
great-coat.  He  took  away  the  small  great-coat.  The  robbcary  was  discovered  late 
at  night ;  and  the  proprietor  of  the  inn  the  next  morning  began  to  inquire.  He 
traced  the  offender  to  a  neighbouring  village.  He  seized  and  secured  him ;  and  the 
poor  wretch  immediately  confessed  his  crime ;  and  conducted  his  pursuer,  who  was 
the  constable,  to  the  house  of  a  country  tailor,  with  whom  he  had  left  die  coat  to  be 
mended.  Last  night  the  constable  came  to  me  for  orders.  I  heard  the  story  with 
anguish.  My  servant  shall  not  prosecute.  The  constable  is  compelled  to  bring  ^e 
poor  creature  before  a  justice ;  and  I  am  endeavouring,  by  previous  communication 
with  his  worship,  to  stop  further  proceedings,  that  the  poor  fdDlow  may  not  be  sent 
to  jaiL  Ample  is  the  punishment  already  inflicted  by  menaces,  reproaches,  and  con« 
finoDoent  in  a  dark  room.  His  terrors,  I  am  told,  are  unexampled.  If  I  can  ma* 
m^^e  with  the  justice,  I  shall  pay  his  passage  to  LaveiTool,  when  all  must  depend 
on  yocff  humane  protection.  Pray  have  him  sent  forward  to  Irdand ;  and,  like  the 
Samaritan,  I  will  pay  you  what  is  laid  out  when  I  go  your  way  again,  or  before 
I  must  take  this  letter  with  me  to  Warwick.  My  spirits  are  disturbed  by  this  af- 
fair ;  and  my  house  is  beset  by'those  who  are  come  to  me  about  it.»>— My  dear 
friend,  I  add  a  line  or  two  just  to  say  that  I  have  rescued  the  poor  creature  from 
the  gripe  of  the  law.  I  commend  him  to  the  mercy  of  God,  and  to  you  as  the  in- 
strument of  that  mercy.  Accept  my  best  wishes  to  all  who  are  near  and  dear  to 
you.    I  am,  most  unfeignedly,  respectfully,  and  affectionately,  your  friend — 

«  S.  Earr." 
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Mr.  Field  next  makes  as  imidaixited  with  the  cuvmnsUnoeff  attendairt  int 
the  death  of  Mn.  PBoer,  and  his  beloved  daughter  eoon  after,  with  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Roscoe  on  the  occasion.  The  narrative  ccmtinnes  to  the  year  1815, 
detailing  various  interesting  matters  which  we  have  not  space  to  enimierate^ 
The  Doctor's  sentiments  respecting  the  Holy  Alliance  and  its  objects,  so 
fortunately  frustrated  by  the  death  of  Lord  Londonderry,  are  centred  in 
the  two  following  letters  to  friends. 

*•«  Dear  Sir,— .When  the  Emperor  of  Baiiia  and  the  King  of  PnimiB  said  con- 
cisely and  emphaticaDy  *  the  Confederation  of  the  Bhine  must  be  disaolved,'  my  as^ 
sent  was  instantaneous  and  unf eigned«  But  after  the  strodoas  system  ef  usurpa^ 
tion,  rapine,  and  oppression,  whi<^  has  lately  been  formed  after  the  violatiim  of 
every  pnndple  whidi  secures  the  independence  of  nations— after  an  interdumge  eC 
secret  articles,  which  unite  the  parties  in  a  bond  of  alliance  against  En^and,  and 
•very  other  oountrv  in  Europe,  daring  to  assert  their  social  rights,  or  to  rssist  in* 
temal  despotism — I  say,  without  disgiiise  and  without  qualification,  the  oonsptracy 
of  Vienna  must  be  resisted.  Should  me  just  indignation  of  Norway,  Italy,  Belgium, 
Switserland,  Saxony,  and  the  minor  states  of  Oeimany,  be  roused,  and  two  or  tfaiee 
of  the  conspirators  be  destroyed,  I  shall  not  for  one  moment  feel  one  pang.  Disap^ 
pointed  hope,  violated  justice,  menaced  freedom,  and  insulted  humanity,  compel  me 
to  lift  my  voice  against  the  whole  confederated  band  of  royal  traitors,  {dunderers, 
and  tyrants.    I  respect  and  pity  Jjouis  XVIII.    1  distrust  and  I  dread  Napoleon.    1 

despise  and  I  abhor  C .    But  I  love  old  England,  and  think  her  governors  the 

most  dangerous  enemies  of  her  ancient  and  sacred  constitution.    I  remain,  dear  Siri 
your  well  wisher,  and  respectftd  servant, 

"S.Pars." 


**  Dear  Mr.  Roscoe, — My  peace  of  mind  has  been  for  some  months  quite  destroyed. 
There  lay  before  me  a  choice  of  evils ;  and,  after  the  partition-conspiracy  at  Vienna, 
followed  up  by  proclamations  worthy  of  Sylla,  I  decided  for  Napoleon.  My  friend, 
in  these  troublous  times  we  look  about  for  consolation ;  and  I  have  found  a  snudl 
portion  of  it  in  the  possible  suspension  of  carnage,  in  the  diminution  of  taxes,  and 
the  delay  of  national  bankruptcy.  Yet,  the  strong  question  upon  which  kings  and 
the  people  are  now  at  issue,  and  the  determination  of  oppressors  to  crush  all  social 
rights,  and  all  social  improvements,  by  military  violence,  their  vigorous  sympathies 
in  their  common  cause,  and  their  combined  strength,  perpetually  recur  to  my  mind. 
There  will  be  an  end,  dear  Sir,  of  national  independence.  What  violations  of  pro« 
mises  ! — what  bloodshed  are  we  to  look  for  in  France !  The  monsters  are  now  giddy 
witili  victory;  but  they  will  soon  form  a  system  for  securing  themselves  by  perpe- 
tuated and  extended  cruelty.  I  dreaded  Napoleon ;  but  I  dread  and  I  detest  his 
enemies  far  more.  There  is  no  chance  of  cure  for  the  inveterate  and  legitimate 
crimes  of  the  old  governments.  As  to  the  Bourbons,  I  despise,  and  am  compeOe^ 
to  detest  them.  There  is  no  sincerity  among  them ;  and  you  and  I,  who  are  M- 
fashioned  moralists,  look  upon  sincerity  as  £e  foundation  of  all  virtue.  But  I  will 
write  no  more.  We  must  talk  together,  and  before  we  meet,  there  will  be  a  rank 
and  abundant  harvest  of  evils.  You  and  I  are  pure  from  the  blood  of  our  fellow* 
creatures ;  and  we  can  turn  from  the  savage  clamours  of  the  world,  to  commune 
with  our  own  hearts.    God  bless  you  ! 

"  8.  Parr." 

The  Doctor's  second  marriage  in  his  70th  year,  and  his  happy  old  age,  his 
correspondence  and  his  amusements  to  the  last  of  life,  his  <»eerfulness  and 
spirits,  are  next  noticed.  Writing  to  Mr.  Brougham  in  his  seventy-seventh 
year,  he  observed,  " '  Animo  quam  nulla  senectus,'  say  1,  triumphantly,  in  the 
words  of  an  ancient  poet."— The  following  is  amusing.  A  young  clerical 
prig  had  been  some  time  teasing  Parr  with  questions  on  theology. 

'*  Some  years  ago.  Dr.  Parr  was  passing  a  few  days  with  an  old  pupil,  an  eminent 
barrister,  at  his  house  in  Staffndshire,  when  it  happened  that  anoUier  visiting  in- 
mate was  the  celebrated  H.  C.  Esq.  a  brother  barrister.  One  day,  a  large  company 
were  invited  to  dinner,  consisting,  amongst  others,  of  several  neighbouring  clergy- 
men ;  of  whom  one  was  fresh  from  coUi^,  just  initiated  into  holy  orders,  and 
strangely  ignorant,  or  strangely  forgetful  of  the  little  proprieties  which  regulate 
social  intercourse,  at  least  in  the  higher  circles.    This  young  ecclesiastic,  whether 
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coDoeitedly,  Tor  the  purpose  of  display,  or  ameBsoiiably,  if  with  a  view  of  gaining 
infonnation,  proponed  "to  Dr.  Parr  qneition  after  qnestion,  on  subjects  of  ibefjAogy^ 
much  to  the  offence  of  the  great  divine,  who  exceedingly  disliked  the  introduction  of 
such  topics  in  mixed  companies,  at  festival  entertainments*  Not,  however,  deteired 
by  the  evident  displeasure,  with  which  his  questions  were  received,  or  rather  repuls- 
ed, he  still  persisted ;  and,  among  other  inquiries,  pressed  with  peculiar  earnestness 
for  an  answer  to  the  following  : — «  Whether  Mahomet  had  ever  seen  the  Christian 
Scriptures  ?*  *■  Sir,'  answered  Dr.  Parr,  coldly  and  tauntingly,  ^  I  have  not  the 
pleasure  of  Mahomet's  acquaintance.' — «  But,'  resumed  the  querist,  ^  Dr.  Psrr,  do 
you  think  that  Mahomet  had  seen  only  a  false  gospel,  and  the  epistle  fedsely  ascrib- 
ed to  Barnabas  ?' — '  Sir,  I  have  not  the  honour  o(  luiowing  Mr.  Barnabas  either,' 
replied  Dr.  Parr,  with  increased  sternness  of  accent  and  manner.  But,  nothing 
daunted  even  by  this  rebuff,  the  young  inquisitive  returned  once  more  to  the  dkarge  : 
— <  Excuse  me.  Dr.  Parr ;  but  let  me  ask  you,  do  you  think  that  Mahomet  had 
ever  seen  a  true  gospel  or  not  ?* — *'  Sir,'  answered  Dr.  Parr,  greatly  irritated,  '  if 
TOO  will  draw  my  teeth,  why,  then,  to  save  my  dinner,  I  must  say  that  I  think 
Mahomet  had  never  seen  a  true  goq>eL' — '  And  pray,*  said  Mr.  C,  who  had  been 
looking  on,  watdiing^  perhaps,  with  a  little  spiteftil  pleasure  the  old  lion,  vexed  and 
dbafed  by  Uie  teasing  buzz  of  the  insect,  calling  out  from  the  comer  of  the  table 
where  he  sat— «  And  pray,  Dr.  Parr,  did  you  ever  see  a  true  gospel  ?' 

^*  Unprepared  for  this  new  and  sudden  attack.  Dr.  Parr  seemed  for  a  moment 
eonfounded  ;  and  the  attention  of  the  whole  company  was  anxiously  directed  towards 
him.  But  soon  recovering  himself,  and  rising  from  his  seat,  witn  an  imposing  air 
of  dignity,  and  with  a  commanding  voice  of  authority,  he  spoke  thus : — '  H.  C,  if 
fou  had  ever  seen  a  true  gospel,  you  could  not  have  understood  the  learned  language 
in  which  it  is  written  ;  and  if  you  had  seen  that  true  gospel,  and  could  have  under- 
stood that  learned  language,  gfcu  could  not  have  comp^ended  the  sublime  charscter 
it  delineates,  or  the  pure  morals  it  inculcates ;  and  if  you  could  have  read  that  true 
gospel,  and  comprehended  that  sublime  character,  and  those  pure  morals ;  yet,  to 
shelter  your  own  bad  propensities  and  habits,  you  would  have  struggled  liard  to 
prove  the  character  a  fiction,  and  the  morals  afidsehood  I'  " 

There  was  nothing  more  praiseworthy  in  Parr  than  his  attention  to  his 
TMurishioners,  and  to  his  duties  as  a  parish  priest^  into  which  Mr.  Field  goes 
largel^r,  together  with  his  mode  of  reading  and  explaining  the  liturgy^  and 
his  oninions  of  certain  religious  sectarians ;  through  these  we  have  no  room 
to  follow  him.  Dr.  Parr  died  on  Sunday,  March  6,  1825^  inhis  seventy-ninih 
year^  of  a  cold  caught  in  perfoiminf  tne  burial  service  over  a  parisliioner. 
be  was  tranquil  and  cheerful  to  the  last.  His  directions  for  his  funeral  were 
made  twelve  months  before. 

^«  In  them,"  says  Mr.  Field*  '^  he  minutely  describes  the  hour  and  the  place  of 
interment,  the  order  of  the  procession,  the  manner  of  preparing  the  church,  for  the 
occasion,  and  the  mode  of  conducting  the  serrice :  he  enumerates  the  clerical  friends 
to  be  invited,  and  mentions  the  persons  to  be  engaged  as  the  bearers  of  the  body : 
he  describes  the  very  ornaments  oif  the  coffin,  and  names  the  persons  to  be  employed 
in  making  it.  But  the  most  extraordinary  of  these  directions  are  the  foUowing  ; 
^^ich,  however  strange  they  may  appear,  no  doubt  originated  in  the  warmth  of  his 
affection  for  his  children,  and  in  the  sincerity  of  that  respect,  with  which  he  ever 
cherished  the  memory  of  his  deceased  wife. 

<  I  lay  particular  stress  upon  Ae  following  directions :  My  hands  must  be  bound  by 
the  crape  I  hatband  which  1  wore  at  the  bunal  of  my  daughter  Catherine :  upon  my 
breast  must  be  placed  a  piece  of  flannel  which  Catherine  wore  at  her  dying  moments 
at  Teignmouth.  There  must  be  a  lode  of  Madelina's  hair  enclosed  in  silk,  and  wrap- 
ped in  paper,  bearing  her  name :  there  must  be  a  lock  of  Catherine's  hair  in  silk, 
and  paper,  with  her  name :  there  must  be  a  lock  of  my  late  wife's  hair,  preserved  in 
the  same  way ;  there  must  be  a  lock  of  Sarah  Wynne's  hair,  preserved  in  the  same 
way.  All  these  locks  of  hair  must  be  laid  on  my  bosom,  as  carefully  as  possible,  co- 
vered and  fastened  with  a  piece  of  black  vSk  to  keep  them  together.'" 

The  following  inscription,  written  by  himself^  has  been  placed  on  a  mural 
monument  in  Haiton  Church. 

«'  On  the  north  side  of  this  Chancel  lieth  the  Body 
ofMrs.JAN£  PARR, 
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who  died  at  Teignmoath,  Devon,  April  9tli,  in  tlie  year  1810, 

AgedaSx 

And  next  are  depotited  the  remains  of  her  HnaBand, 

the  REV.  6A3IUEL  PARR,  LL.D. 

who  tm  30  years  waa  resident  and  officiating  Minister  of  this  Psriah, 

and  who  died  oa  the  6th  of  March  in  the  year  183ft, 

Aged  78. 

Christian  Reader  I 

What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  you  but  to  do  justice,    . 

to  love  mercy,  to  be  in  charity  with  yonr  neighbouri, 

to  reverence  your  holy  Redeemer,  and  to  walk  humbly 

with  your  God  ?** 

Mr.  Field  closes  his  work  with  a  review  of  Parr's  conduct  and  endow* 
ments ;  his  Latin  epitaphs,  and  his^eneral  and  domestic  character.  On  the 
whole^  this  volume  is  very  far  superior  in  interest  to  the  first,  and  we  repeat 
what  we  have  already  said  in  suostance  before,  that  as  there  is  not  likely  to 
be  any  other  memoir  of  this  learned  divine  than  those  which  have  alrcttdy 
appesured,  we  conceive  Mr.  Field's  to  be  by  for  the  best  and  most  uaefiil  for 
all  classes  of  readers,  as  well  as  the  most  reasonable  in  bulk ;  and  that  with 
his  paucity  of  materials,  it  does  credit  to  the  compiler's  industry,  and  hia 
friendship  for  the  deceased. 
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PuiLOBOPHERS  and  diTines  have  made  many  fruitless  efforts  to  re- 
move that  general  perversity  in  mankind,  which  leads  it  .to  despise 
simple  pleasures,  and  eagerly  search  out  those  that  possess  no  value  but 
in  their  rarity,  or  the  estimation  of  a  senseless  fashion.  Ages  will,  I  fear, 
elapse  before  the  world  can  be  amended  in  this  respect,  and  individuals 
be  taught  to  calculate  the  worth  of  a  thing  by  its  intrinsic,  or  its  relative 
merits,  without  borrowing  their  opinions  from  others.  Many  will  not 
enjoy  what  would  afford  them  great  pleasure,  because  such  enjoyment 
is  not  sanctioned  by  usagei  This  is  particularly  the  case  as  respects 
cheap  and  simple  pleasures.  Simplicity  is  but  little  followed,  and  yet 
it  always  obtains  admiration.  I  went  the  other  day  to  a  fashionable 
ball,  where  unwieldy  dowagers  and  rich  nabobesses  promenaded  th^ 
rooms,  adorned  with  costly  pearls,  and  gliuering  in  jewels,  the  spoils 
of  every  climate  under  the  sun.  Even  the  younger  and  more  beautiful 
part  of  the  company  were  attired  in  the  extreme  of  the  foit,  and  in  an 
exuberance  of  ornament.  There  was  one  lovely  girl  amongst  them 
who  attracted  every  eye,  and  far  eclipsed  those  who  had  exhausted  the 
decorative  art  of  half  the  milliners  and  tirewomen  of  St.  James's. 
Every  heart  did  her  homage,  and  she  moved  in  the  brilliant  assembhige 
like  some  "  fairy"  vision  of  the  **  element.''  She  had  no  jewels  about 
her  person,  which  was  but  of  the  middle  stature.  A  single  flower  alone 
decorated  her  fine  head  of  light  brown  hair.  Her  dress  was  white  with 
little  of  flounce  or  furbelow,  but  her  gait  was  elegant  and  graceful. 
There  were  other  ladies  present,  as  young  and  beautiful  as  she  was,  but 
they  did  qot  seem  to  attract  half  so  much  admiration,  for  they  were  too 
finely  dressed : — they  had  too  many  of  the  **  adulteries  of  art"  about 
them ;  she  reigned  queen  "  of  the  ascendant."  This,  I  am  convinced, 
arose  solely  from  the  simplicity  of  her  attire,  where  there  was  so  much 
artificial  decoration.  There  is  something  of  propriety  in  our  natural 
feelings  that  infonna  us  what  is  true  taste,  and  gives  us  an  intuitive 
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knowledge  of  the  reafly^egant.  Let  this  illustrate  the  vatiie  of  aiin- 
plicity  in  every  thing,  in  the  fine  arts^  in  pleasure,  and  in  our  domestic 
enjoyments.  Of  the  latter,  it  is  astonishing  how  many  that  are  highly 
tasteful  are  within  the  reach  of  all,  but  for  that  reason  deemed  too  cEeap 
to  be  practicable^  notwithstanding  their  vakie. 

When  summer's  delightful  season  arrives,  rarely  in  this  country  too 
warm  to  be  en^yed  throughout  the  day  in  the  open  air,,  there  is  no- 
thing more  grateful  than  a  profusion  of  choice  flowers  around  and 
within  our  dweUings.  The  humblest  apartments  ornamented  with  these 
beaiitiful  productions  of  nature  have,  in  my  view,  a  more  delightful 
effect  than  the  proudest  saloons  with  gilded  ceilings  and  hangings' of 
Genoa  velvet.  The  richness  of  the  latter,  indeed,  would  be  heightened, 
and  their  elegance  increased,  by  the  judicious  introduction  of  flowers  and 
foliage  into  them*  The  odour  of  flowers,  the  cool  appearance  of  the 
dark  green  leaves  of  some  species,  and  the  beautiful  tints  and  varied 
forms  of  others,  are  singularly  grateful  to  the  sight,  and  refreshmg  at 
the  same  time.  Vases  of  Etruscan  mould,  containing  plants  of  the 
commonest  kind,  offer  those  lines  of  beauty  which  the  eye  delights  in 
following ;  and  variform  leaves  hanging  festooned  over  them,  and  shading 
them  if  they  be  of  a  light  colour,  with  a  soft  gratefol  hue,  add  mueh 
to  their  pleasing  efiect.  These  decorations  are  simple  and  cheap. 
They  ofier  to  every  class  their  redundant  variety  of  beauty,  at  the 
price  of  a  little  labour  to  him  who  is  disposed  to  rear  them  for  himself, 
and  at  a  very  trifling  expense  in  a  large  city  to  those  who  choose  td 
purchase  them.  It  is  true  the  apartments  of  some  few^rsons  are  al- 
ways adorned  with  them,  and  their  aid  is  called  in  somewhat  incon- 
gruously to  set  off  the  midnight  ball-room,  but  they  are  not  half  as 
common  in  dwelling-houses  as  they  should  be.  They  ofier  their  rarer 
varieties  to  the  wealthy,  and  those  not  blessed  by  fortune  have  a  profusion 
of  a  cheaper  kind  at  command,  they  being  among  those  blessings  be- 
stowed upon  us  by  our  common  mother  which  are  within  the  reach  of 
alL  Lord  Bacon,  whose  magnificence  of  mind  exempts  him  from  every 
objection  as  a  model  for  the  rest  of  mankind,  (in  all  but  the  unfortunate 
error  to  which  perhaps  his  sordid  pursuit  in  life  led  him,  to  the  degm* 
dation  of  his  nobler  inteUect,)  was  enthusiastically  attached  to  flowera, 
and  kept  a  succession  of  them  about  him  in  his  study  and  at  his  table. 
Now  the  union  of  books  and  flowers  is  more  particulariy  AgreeM^. 
Nothing,  in  my  view,  is  half  so  delightful  as  a  library  set  ofi*  with  these 
beautiful  productions  of  the  earth  during  summer,  or,  indeed,  any  o&er 
season  of  the  year.  A  library  or  study,  opening  on  green  tiirf,  and  hav- 
ing the  view  of  a  distant  rugged  country,  with  a  peep  at  the  ocean  be- 
tween hills,  a  small  fertile  space  forming  the  nearest  ground,  and  an 
easy  chair  and  books,  is  just  as  much  of  local  enjoyment  as  a  thinking 
man  can  desire, — I  reck  not  if  under  a  thatched  or  a  slated  roof^  tome  it 
is  the  same  thing.  A  favourite  author  on  my  table,  in  the  midst  of  my 
bouquets,  and  I  speedily  forget  how  the  rest  of  the  world  wags,  l 
fancy  I  am  enjoying  nature  and  art  together,  a  consummation  of  luxurjr 
that  never  palls  upon  the  appetite — a  dessert  of  uncloying  sweets. 

Madame  Roland  seems  to  have  felt  very  strongly  the  union  of  men- 
tal pleasure  with  that  afforded  to  the  senses  by  flowers.  She  somewhere 
says,  "  La  vtLe  d'une  fleur  carresse  mon  imagination  et  fiatte  mea  seAb 
&  un  point  inexprimable ; « elle  reveille  avec  Vohipf^  le  eetatiment  de 
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mdn  exilBleiioe.  SousJe  tfABquilabri  du  tott  paterae],  j'^tois  hewreuse 
d^  enfance  avec  des  fleurs  et  des  livres ;  dans  T^troite  enceinte  d'one 
prison,  au  milieu  des  fers  imposes  par  la  tyrannie  la  phis  revahantev 
poublie  rinjustice  des  homraes,  lears  sottisesy  et  mes  maux,  avec  des 
livres  et  des  flears/'  These  pleasures,  however,  are,  like  the  unjewel- 
led  girl  at  the  ball,  too  simple  to  be  universally  felt. 

There  is  something  delightful,  in  the  use  whidi  the  eastern  poets, 
particularly  the  Persian,  make  of  flowera  in  their  poetry.  Their  alia* 
sions  are  not  casual,  and  in  the  way  of  metaphor  and  simile  only ;  they 
seem  really  to  hold  them  in  high  admiration.  I  am  not  aware  that 
the  flowers  of  Persia^  except  the  rose,  are  more  beantiltil  or  morevarif 
ous  than  those  of  other  countries.  Perhaps  England^  including  her 
gardens,  green-houses,  and  fields,  having  introduced  a  vast  variety  from 
every  climate,  may  exhibit  a  list  unrivuled,  as  a  whole,  in  odour  and 
beauty.  Yet  flowers  are  not  with  us  held  in  such  high  estimation  as 
among  the  Orientals,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  their  poets.  For  what* 
ever  belongs  to  nature,  and  is  prized  nationaUy,  is  sure  to  be  promi* 
nently  introduced  into  that  department  of  literature  which  belongs  to 
imagination.  Bowers  of  roses  and  flowers  are  perpetually  alluded  to  ia 
the  writings  of  eastern  poets.  The  Turks,  and  indeed  the  Orientals  in 
general,  have  few  images  of  voluptuousness  without  the  richest  flowers 
contributing  towards  them.  The  noblest  palaces,  where  gilding,  damask, 
and  fine  carpeting  abound,  would  be  essentially  wanting  in  luxury 
without  flowers.  It  cannot  be  from  their  odour  alone  that  they  are  thus 
identified  with  pleasure ;  it  is  from  their  union  of  exquisite  hues,  fira* 
grance,  and  beautiful  forms,  that  they  raise  a  sentiment  of  voluptuous- 
ness in  the  mind ;  for  whatever  unites  these  qualities  can  scarcely  do 
otherwise. 

Whoever  virtuously  despises  the  opinion  that  simple  and  cheap  plea* 
sures,  not  only  good,  but  in  the  very  best  taste,  are  of  no  value  beoms^ 
they  want  a  meretricious  rarity,  will  fill  their  apartments  with  a  succes- 
sion of  our  better  garden  flowers.  It  has  been  said  that  flowers  placed 
in  bed-rooms  are  not  wholesome.  This  cannot  be  meant  of  such  atf 
are  in  a  state  of  vegetation.  Plucked  and  put  into  water,  they  quickly 
decay,  and,  doubtl^s,  give  out  a  putrescent  air ;  when  alive  and  grow- 
ing, there  need  not  be  any  danger  apfwehended  from  them,  provided 
fresh  air  is  frequently  introduced.  For  spacious  rooms,  the  better  kinds, 
during  warm  weather,  are  those  which  have  a  large  leaf  and  bossy 
flower.  Large  leaves  have  a  very  agreeable  effect  on  the  senses ;  their 
rich  green  is  grateful  to  the  sight :  of  this  kind,  the  Hydrangeea  is  re* 
marksbly  well  adapted  for  apartments,  but  it  requires  plenty  of  waters 
Those  who  have  a  green-house  connected  with  their  dwellings,  have 
the  convenience,  by  management,  of  changing  their  plants  as  the 
flowers  decay ;  those  who  have  not,  and  yet  have  space  to  afford  them 
light  and  occasionally  air,  may  rear  most  of  those  kinds  under  their  own 
roof,  which  may  be  applied  for  ornament  in  summer.  Vases  of  plaster> 
modeled  firom  the  antique,  may  be  stamed  any  colour  most  agreeable  to 
the  &ncy^p  and,  fitted  with  tin  cases  to  contain  the  earthen  pots  of 
flowers,  to  prevent  the  damp  from  acting  on  them,  will  look  exceed- 
ingly well. 

•  There  is  a  great  advantage,  in  families,  in  keepmg  the  most  pleasing 
and  correct  images  of  ^very  kind  of  object  before  tbe  eyesof  youtb. 
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Jt  causes,  almost  insensibly,  an.  affinity  between  the  objects  so  fium- 
liarised  to  them  -^nd.' the  iiyininetry  of  thought  (if  I  may  so  express 
•  myself),  independently  of  forming  a  correct  taste.  The  region  of  &ncy 
will  be  fiUed  with  more  correct  iinages ;  and  a  distorted  or  ill-propor- 
tioned object  will  be  more  immediately  percdved  by  those  who  have 
been  always  accustomed  to  have  the  beautiful  before  them.  In  this 
sense,  natural  flowers  are  far  better  than  embroidery,  and  the  tapestry 
roses  of  our  starched«ancestors. 

The  infinite  variety  of  roses,  including  the  Guelder  Rose ;  the  Rho- 
dodendron, and  other  plants  of  similar  growth,  are  fitted  for  the  sa- 
loon, but  they  please  best  in  the  library.  They  should  be  intermingled 
with  the  book-cases,  and  stands  filled  with  them  should  be  placed 
wherever  practicable.  They  are  a  wonderful  relief  to  the  student.  There 
is  always  about  them  a  something  that  infuses  a  sensation  of  placid  joy, 
cheering  and  refireshing.  Perhaps  they  were  first  introduced  at  fes- 
tivals, in  consequence  of  their  possessing  this  quality.  A  Bower-garden 
is  the  scene  of  pleasurable  feelings  of  innocence  and  elegance.  The 
introduction  of  flowers  into  our  rooms  infuses  the  same  sensations,  but 
intermingles  them  more  with  our  domestic  comforts ;  so  that  we  feel, 
as  it  were,  in  closer  contact  with  them.  The  succession  might  be  kept 
up  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  and  even  in  winter,  evergreens  will 
supply  their  places,  and,  in  some  respects,  contrast  wdl  with  the  sea- 
son. Many  fail  in  preserving  the  beauty  of  plants  in  their  apartments, 
because  they  do  not  give  th^  sufficient  light.  Some  species  do  well 
with  much  less  light  than  others.  light  is  as  necessary  to  them  as  air. 
They  should  not  be  too  often  shifted  from  one  place  to  another*  Those 
who  will  take  the  trouble,  may  quicken  the  growth  of  some  plants,  so 
as  to  have  spring  flowers  in  winter.  Thus  Autumn  and  Spring  might  be 
connected ;  and  flowers  blocmiing  in  the  Winter  of  our  gloomy  climate 
possess  double  attraction. 

The  presence  of  flowers  is  a  source  of  beauty  to  the  mind ;  fi)r  the 
meanest  of  them  is  lovely.  To  any  of  the  Floral  world,  the  terms,  dispro- 
portion and  ugliness,  are  inapplicable.  Unbounded  in  variety,  they  are 
all  charming  to  the  sight,  their  race  is  essentially  beautiful.  It  is  im- 
bued with  the  elements  of  perfect  gracefulness.  One  flower  may  ap- 
pear preferable  to  another  in  colour,  size,  and  shape,  but  in  the  hum- 
blest there  is  the  stamp  of  elegance.  They  are  all  pleasing,  all  attrac- 
tive. Those  who  are  distinguished  by  a  fondness  for  them  and  their 
cultivation,  are  persons  of  elegant  minds.  To  the  fair  sex,  in  particn- 
lar,  they  offer  a  charming  study,  and  the  decoration  of  their  rooms  with 
every  fresh  succession  sets  ofi*  their  own  attractions ;  while  the  attend- 
ing them  harmonizes  well  with  our  ideas  of  female  occupation.  A 
lovely  girl  in  a  flower-garden  is  a  far  preferable  object  to  die  eye,  to 
one  in  a  ball-room.  In  the  midst  of  the  luxuries  of  a  rich  vegetation, 
the  female  figure  is  set  off  better ;  and  the  colours  of  the  parterre  make 
out  what  the  painters  call  a  fore  and  back-ground,  that  administers  ad- 
mirably to  the  exhibition  of  the  ''  fairest  flower"  of  all.  How  desirable 
is  it  that  fashion  should  be  kept  on  the  route  of  true  taste,  and  made 
to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  simple  and  natural ! 

In  the  flower-garden  alcove,  books  are  doubly  grateful.  As  in  the 
library  ornamented  with  flowers  they  seem  to  be  more  enjoyed,  so  their 
union  there  is  irresistibly  attracting.    To  enjoy  reading  under  such  cir- 
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cumstaBceSytDost,  .works  of  imagioaUon  are  |)reierable  to  absttact  sub- 
jects. Poetry  and  romance — **  De  Vere"  and  "  Pdham" — lighter  his- 
tory-r-itbe  lively  letters  of  the  Frendi  schooli  like  tbose  of  Sevigae  and 
others — or  natural  history — these  are  best  adi^»ted  to  peruse .  amidst 
sweets  and  flowers  :  in  short,  any  species  of  writing  that  does  not  keep 
the  mind  too  intently  fixed  to  allow  the  senses  to  wander  occasionally 
over  the  scene  around,  and  catchthe  beauty  of  the  rich  vegetation.  To 
me  the  enjoyment  derived  from  the  union  of  books  and  flowers  is  of 
the  very  highest  value  among  pleasurable  sensations. 

For  my  own  part,  I  manage  very  wdl  without  the  advantage  of  a 
green-hou8e«  The  evergreens  serve  me  in  winter.  Then  the  Lilacs 
come  in,  followed  by  the  Guelder  Rose  and  Woodbine,  the  latter  trained 
in  a  pot  upon  circular  trellis-work.  After  this  there  can  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  choosing,  as  the  open  air  ofiers  every  variety,  I  arrange  all 
my  library  and  parlour-plants  in  a  room  in  my  dwelling«house  £ici^g 
the  south,  having  a  full  portion  of  light,  and  a  fire-place.  I  promote 
the  growth  of  my  flowers  for  the  early  part  of  the  year  by  steam-warmth, 
and  haying  large  tubs  and  boxes  of  earth,  1  am  at  no  loss,  in  my  hum- 
ble conservatory,  for  flowers  of  many  kinds  when  our  dimate  ofiers 
none.  The  trouble  attending  chem  is  all  my  own,  and  is  one  of  those 
employments  which  never  appear  laborious.  Those  who  have  better 
conveniences  may  proceed  on  a  larger  scale ;  but  1  contrive  to  keep  up 
a  due  succession,  which  to  a  floral  epicure  is  every  thing.  To  be  a 
day  in  the  year  without  seeing  a  flower  is  a  novelty  to  me,  and  I  am 
persuaded  much  more  might  be  done  with  my  humble  means  than  I 
have  effected,  had  I  sufikient  leisure  to  attend  to  the  retarding  or  for- 
cing them.  I  cover  every  space  in  my  sitting-rooms  with  these  beauti- 
ful fairy  things  of  creation,  and  take  so  much  delight  in  the  sight  of 
them,  that  I  cannot  help  recommending  those  of  limited  incomes,  like 
mysdf|.to  follow  my  example  and  be  their  own  narserymen.  The  rich 
might  easily  obtain  them  without;  but  what  they  procure  by  gold,  the 
in£vidual  of  small  means  must  obtain  by  industry.  I  know  there  are 
persons  to  whom  the  flowers  of  Paradise  would  be  objects  of  indifie- 
rence:  but  who  can  imitate,  or  envy  such  ?  They  are  grovellers,  whose 
coarseness  of  taste  is  only  fitted  for  the  grossest  food  of  life.  The 
pleasures  "  des  Fleurs  et  des  Livres  "  are,  as  Henry  IV.  observed  of 
his  child,  "  the  property  of  all  the  world.'' 
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Whbit  we  were  last,  my  gentle  Maid, 

In  love's  embraces  twining, 
'Twas  Night,  who  saw,  and  then  betray'd ! 

"  Who  saw  ?"  Yon  Moon  was  shining, 
A  gossip  Star  shot  down^  and  he 
First  told  our  secret  to  the  Sea. 

The  Sea,  who  never  secret  kept. 
The  peevish,  Uostering  railer ! 

Told  it  the  Oar,  as  on  he  swept ; 
The  Oar  informed  the  Sailor. 

The  Sailor  whisper'd  it  to  his  fair. 

And  she — she  told  it  everywhere ! 
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,  TRAV.ELUNG    ODDITIES,  NO.    1. 

Thb&b  10  noihiogtbat  more  pavttcularly  distinguiabes  an  EngliBhmaD 
fttmi  the  tttpioinCmftifletttal  people  he  deigns  to  visit,  than  the  pecu- 
liat  tnanneiri  he  adopts  iii  regard  ^o  himself,  his-  countryaaeD,  and  fo- 
reigners, when  on  bis  traveb.  I  say  peculiar,  because  in  England  be 
adheres  to  some  standard  rule  of  conduct  in  relation  to  'Others,  as  to 
himself;  he  feels  himself  bound  by  the  received  laws  of  society  at 
home,  which  he  might  not  presume  to  infringe  without  being  !subjected 
to  remonstrance,  reproach,  or  punishment :  but,  no  sooner  does  he 
tread  a  stranger  soil,  than  the  admiration  of  England  as  a  nation,  yet 
so  largely  accorded  by  foreigners,  and  which  ioducea  respect  to  an  in- 
dividual belonging  to  it— their  generous  and  patient  indulgence  of  Bn- 
Xhh'bizarrerie. — or  their  willingness  to  be  amiused  at  our  expense — are 
received  by  our  eompatriots  as  tokena  of  the  submission  of  the  oar 
tives  kk  general,  and  the  superiority  of  the  traveller  in  particular.  A 
h6^  in  Eton  School  plodding  at  his  exercise,  and  a  boy  boating  it 
Op 'to  the  hospitable  hall  of  old  Townley ;  Mr.  Edward  Law,  and  Ed* 
v^fli^  Lord  Eltenborough ;  Mr.  Sugden.  poetically  descanting  on  the 
gt^eh  "Waters  and  green  fields  of  Weymouth,  and  Mr.  Sugden  pleading 
beCbre  Lord  Lyndhorst — ^in  short,  Mr.  Herries  the  obedient  Treasury 
Clerk,  and  Mr.  Herries  the  fastidious  and  thin-skinned  GhancelW  of 
th^  Exchequer,  is  or  was  not  so  distinct  as  an  Englishman  at  home 
and  an  Englishman  abroad ;  abroad  he  is  at  home,  and  at  home  often 
displays  any  thing  but  the  consciousness  of  being  chez  lui. 

That  this  freedom  from  the  observances  to  which  he  has  been  forced 
to  submit  in  his  native  land,  and  to  which  it  might  have  been  presumed 
habit  and  education  had  rendered  him  partial,  is  not  derived  from  the 
difference  of  national  manners,  to  which,  despairing  of  conformity  in 
^regard  to  foreigners,  he  determines  to  evince  his  disrespect,  must  be 
admitted,  when  we  reflect  that  true  politeness  and  good  breeding  own 
higher  and  more  fixed  principles  than  those  which  direct  local  fashions 
or  ephemeral  modes ;  and  that  we  exhibit  no  less  (if  not  a  greater) 
distinction  of  character  and  conduct  in  our  proper  Colonies,  than  we  do 
m  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  In  Great  Britain  we  feel  and 
proudly  own  that  we  are  a  free  people,  governed  by  equal  laws  to 
which  the  highest  as  the  lowest  must  submit ;— beyond  its  shores  we  are 
—Not  to  be  offensive,  I  would  ask  what  are  we  not  ?  A  Quarterly 
reviewer  with  a  friendless,  unpatronized,  and  humble  anti-Tory  au- 
thor under  his  unsparing  hand ; — Mr.  Murray,  when  ^  self*flatteriog 
village-rhymer  whispers  in  his  ear  "  one  thousand*'  for  his  first  and 
maiden  verse  ; — Mr.  Seijeant  Arabin,  when  he  directs  the  liberatioi)  pf 
some  unconvicted  sinner ; — Irving  himself,  when  he  thunders  forth 
anathema  upon  anathema  against  Metropolitan  vice ; — Justice  Park  aid 
his  sealed  impurities,  are  hot  more  self-possessed  in  the  imperiousnes3  pf 
their  bearing,  in  the  awful  consciousness  of  their  moral  grandeur,  than 
in  too  many  instances  is  an  Englishman  inflicted  upon  our  Colonies,  or 
sent  to  annoy  or  amuse  our  Continental  neighbours.  I  refer  not  to 
that  class  of  society  which  birth  and  education  conjointly  have  ren- 
dered as  little  capable  of  anticipating  offence  or  insult  to  themselves  as  ' 
of  oBering  it  to  others,  but  of  the  mass ;— of  those  who  go  forth, 
armed  to  the  very  teeth  against  presumed  hostility,  from  every  quarter  ; 
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and  whp,  seeing  nothing  but  swindling  .in  France,  robbery  in  Switzer- 
land, assassination  in  Italy,  ^and  Metternicb  in  Gernuiny,  prepare  them- 
selves with  a  determined  and  death-despising  look  in  their  encounter 
with  the  mere  ordinary  civilities  of  foreigners ;  call  ibr  dinner  with  the 
air  of  a  Bobadil ;  make  the  Jilie  de  chambre  walk  before  them  %o  their 
room,  that  they  may  have  premeditated  murder  at  least  in  their  front ; 
or  who,  when  the  light-hearted  and  song-loving  postboy  tHrns,  with 
a  grin  of  exaltation,  as  he  puts  his  horses  to  their  ^peed,  fumble  rapidljt 
for  their  pistols ;  and  at  the  unforeseen  offer  o{  a  stranger's  tafaiiere 
start  back  with  horror  and  dismay  at  having  been  taken  unprepared 
for  such  alarming  tactics. 

Is  the  picture  exaggerated  ?  We  have  had  a  late  traveller  in  the 
quiet  and  peaceful  land  of  Switaerland,  who  .gravely  assures  us.  that 
at  Lausanne,  the  well-ordered  and  welUgoveraed  capital  of  the  lovely  , 
Canton  de  Vand,  where  less  of  crime  (certainly  of  sanguinary  crime) 
is  known  than  in  any  other  district  of  equal  extent  and  peculation  in 
the  world,  he  dared  not  enter  a  cqft  without  having  his  hand  upon  hia 
dagger« — **  The  Halps  is  before  us,  and  the  Halps  is  behind  us :  and 
God  be  good  to  usT  was  the  melancholy  observation  a  bulkyj  hut 
foint-hearted  English  female  made  me,  as,  on  a  morning  of  Septemberi 
we  crowded  round  a  biasing  fire  in  the  snow-covered  and  elevated  vil- 
lage of  Saint  Laurent,  at  the  hospitable  hotel  of  old  Besson(the  warm* 
est-hearted  Frenchman  who  ever  breathed ;  and  who  has  now  breathed 
his  last  to  my  sorrow — for  he  was  ever  kind,  most  disinterestedly,  kind, 
to  the  traveller  and  wayfarer.)  <'  We  gets^  Sir,  as  Crookback  says, 
into  the  bowels  of  the  land :  and  here  we  is^  e3qposed  tp  French, 
and  Swish,  and  wolves,  and  wind."    She  continued,  '*  Oh,  if  ever  I 

gets  back  to  Lunnun-^if  I  goes  a  travelling  again "    {  will  not 

conclude  with  the  Fitz  Hannibal  asseveration  of  the  affrighted  dame : 
but,  at  length,  my  assurances  did  something — ^thegoti^^  of  brandy;  with 
which  she  flavoured  her  coffee,  did  more,  far  more — ^in  appeasing  the 
troubles  of  her  spirit.  , 

**  I  have  it  ready,"  observed  a  friend  of  mine  to  me  once,  as, our 
voiture  slowly  toiled  up  the  wood-covered  hills  leading  to  Poggi- 
bonzi  in  Tuscany,  as  the  rich  and  cheering  glow  of  evening  filled  an 
Italian  sky— "I  have  it  ready."  "What?*  I  exclaimed.  '*It  ia 
cocked  ;  and,  as  you  know  the  country  better  than  I  do,  tell  me  whan 
to  fire.''  "  Fire  I  at  what  ?"  **  At  the  postilion,  to  be  sure;  he  shall 
go  first,  that  I  swear :  the  confounded  villain !"  "  In  Heaven's  name, 
what  has  he  done  7"  '*  He  has  been  making  signals  with  his  whip,  for 
the  last  half-hour,  to  his  accomplices ;  he  has  us,  that  is  clear :  but  I 
am  resolved  to  die  game."  The  postilion,  wearied  with  a  hard  day's 
toil  (for  the  £mperor  of  Austria's  being  on  the  road  had  prevented  our 
procuring  a  relay  of  horses)  had,  as  he  slowly  paced  by  the  carriage, 
been  cracking  his  whip  at  the  fire-flies  which  had  begun  to  appear^and 
his  sport,  was  construed  thus  into  indications  of  murder  and  assas- 
sination. He  was  thinking  of  his  wearied  beasts  and  their  expected  pro- 
vender, and  his  own  homely  supper,  and  his  glass  of  purple  Roncig- 
lione,  and  a  ki9s  from  his  brvnetta;  and  about  as  much  of  o^rselves 
as  we  of  Lord  Londonderry,  or  the  Lord  knows  who. 

It  was  at  the  commencfsment  of  the  peace  of  1814,  that  a  jpung 
Englishman  (the  ckrk  in  a  counting-house  abroad)  resolved  to  .cross 
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the  Continent  to  Great  Brkain ;  and,^  having  procured  (haply  at  quar- 
ter-price) the  faded  coat  and  epaulettes  of  oHe  of  our  General  officers, . 
aneued'Wiifare'hDge  cooked  ha^a'^airbf  pistols^  and  the  ^«afi^«Nt«i^^ 
ofUsemfiloy^r'a  doubloona  to  complete  hismercaattle  mitaion,  re- 
taoliFed^  in  d  fit  ofatdour  lAapired  by  his  investiture  m  tn^aryctentti^y 
to  post  it  alone  through  Switzerland  and  France.  He  was  tMl,i«lilgf, 
thin;  pale,  and  eileniinate ;  but  had  taken  up  the  idea  that  he  was^dfe 
prototype  df  the  *'  Great  Captain/'  in  so  £ir  as  Nature  wtt  coacemfed 
Inhis  form  and  features ;  the  said  '* Great  Captain"  being' the htnnhte 
copy  of  this  singularly  favoured  origimd.  Sash  and  sword;' and  sptftV, 
and  stock,  and  long  boots,  not  forgetting  the  Prussian  plume,*  wei'e  Utt 
eiilisied  as  aids  to  the  traveller's  free  passage  thrdugh  the  umnilitBry 
nations  of  the  Continent.  It  was  in  vain  that  his  pomted  beaver  broke 
the  front  glass  of  the  vehicle  at  intervals  ;  that  his  Prussian  fdume  was 
broken,  or  reduced  to  half-pay ;  that  the  sj^urs  made  most  inhuman 
havoc  about  the  ankle  bones ;  that  the  stock  nearly  choked  him  be- 
neath a  burning  sun ;  that  the  epaulettes  most  awkwardly  imitate 
the  attempts  of  a  well-^fed  crow  to  leave  this  world';  ai^  that  the 
insinuattons  of  the  sword  produced  frequent  and  fearful  gve^tkigs  t€ 
him  and  hia  armour  with  mother  eardi ;— on  he  went,  self-satisfied 
and  exulting  —  Mi-Lord-ed  and  Mon-General-ed,  qiiizsed,  laughed  at, 
sneered  at,  and  mocked  at, — swearing  and  puffing,  and  paying  as  he 
went, — the  self-imagined  representative  of  Britain's  glory,  the  fdtUre 
conqueror  of  Bonaparte, — until  he  resigned  his  pride  and  dignity  in  the 
delivery  of  potested  bills,  invoices,  and  the  orders  of  his  pritfeiptls  to 
Uieir  bale-ooncocting  correspondents  in  London* 

These  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  f(imale,  your  dftlermined  bnt 
distrust  All  travellers ;  but  there  is  another  class----the  dandy  veyag^urt^ 
of  Britain,  who,  teeming  with  the  proud  consciousness  of  their  exeelTence 
In  comparison  #ith  the  rest  of  human  kind,  swoln  with  self-sufficiatey, 
ioatlike  empty 'bubbles  on  the  voter's  surface,  and  whoseem'asiftfa^ 
•K>uld  break  and  be  dissolved  by  contact  with  a  vulgar  toueh.'  They 
contrive  to  swinf  by  means  of  their  air-blown  vanity  until  tlwy  come 
into  concussion  with  some  material  object,  and  are  at  onoe  reduced  to 
their  proper  level,  and  for  ever  annihilated.  Theircountry  is  London"; 
tiieir  domicile  Regent-street ;  thence  they  would  never  travel,  bad  they 
their  wills,— ndt  but  that  they  would  like  to  see  Paris,  and  move  at 
Longschamps,  or  admire  its  beauties  in  an  equipage  d  D^Aiimont;  Imt 
the  horrors  attendant  upon  such  an  enterprise  are  too  formidaMe' 
gratuitously  to  be  encountered.  It  is  only  when  a  dip  at  the  Pishmon* 
gers  has  been  rather  too  oAen  tried,  or  Stultz's  bilUts-daux  have  be^ 
repeated  with  increasing  ardour  on  the  part  of  the  Tailor-lover  until  he 
delegates  the  maintenance  of  his  baronial  purse  to  some  dandy-detesting' 
attorney,  that  they  feel  it  expedient  to  brave  the  dangers  of  sen  and' 
kndf  and,  unscrewing  their  brass  spurs,  folding  up«  their  vnusta- 
diios  in  a  portrfeuilU,  they  hasten  them  from  life,  and  love,  and  Lnn-' 
don,  and  set  them  down  at  Meurice's,  the  creatures  of  another  element  r 
not  less  new  to  all  things  around  'them,  than  all  things  there  are  new 
to  them.  There  let  mie  leave  my  dandy  for  a  mbment,  to  Yetum,  ere 
I  am  too  distant  from  the  shores  of  England,  to  his  spurs  of  brass. 
It  was  Cdlonel  O'S— ,  as  honest  an  Irishman  and  as  brtive  a  sol- 
dier as  ever  trod  the  earth,  who,  returning  firdm  the  Continent  after 
having  seen  hard  and  unremitted  service  in  Portugal,  Spain,  France, 
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aod  Gaaftda»— diericetranderr^to  Wa|8vlda»'aiid  aAerwavds  attaoked 
fiwr  ywn.lQ  t&e  aroiyof  occopation  in<WTBatoe,***-oti  his«etiir&taLoA'> 
don,  load  revisidng  Bond-streetv  wavtetonishedandttOmewhaiaAnov^d 
b^ibls  dfittering  of  the  loose  ioag  span  with  wlueh  die  pupi]»  of  Me^' 
Qer»y  Habferdttshnrs,  Tailors,  and  other  gentienien  of  similar  rank  and 
fiuihiORt-  mimickiiig  a  military  style,  paraded  that'  classical  pavemtfiHi 
He  wat  aiUioyed«<— for  he  was  an  unaflfected  man  and  a  gallant  soldietf : 
and  wbsn  snoh  an  one  throws  off  his  harness  and  puts  on  MufH,  he 
f  rodains  not  his  past  senrioes  hy  his  heels,  but  is  only  to  be  reeog^ 
nised  by  his  erect  bearing,  his  weather-beaten  countenance,  .eke 
reserve  of  manner  which  indicates  one  out  of  his  proper  sphere— and 
where  a  white  cravat  is  too  expensive  (and  too  often. that  is  the  case), 
by  bieUack  stock,  which,  if  he  could,  he  would  willingly  put  aside. 
What  4  strange  &ncy  was  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  never  to  ireair 
one,  until  /a  cravatte  blanche  was  ak  well  known  to  the  French  as  the 
peiit  caporal  himself.  **  Now  just  plase  to  inform  me,''  said  the  Colo* 
nel  to  a  friend,  *^  whether  it  be  to  kape  a  proper  balance  that,  not  con- 
tent with  the  brass  they  haVe  in  their  heads,  diey  have  just  clapped  a 
pound  or  two  of  it  at  their  heels  ?  Och !  and  by  the  Powers ;  but  I 
will  give  them  enough  of  it — Just  step  in  here  to  Staavens's  with  me, 
and- 1  will  makd  ready  in  the  fixing  of  a  bayonet."  In  a! short  time 
the  Colonel  ifeappeared  with  two  monstrous  brass  candlesticks,  ele- 
gantly attached  by  cord  to  his  feet;,  and,  taking  his  friend  by  the  arm, 
leisurely  perambulated  the  pAve^  rivalling  in  sound,  as  he  went,  the 
yery  silver  kettledrums  of  the  Blues,  and  attracting  notice  from  all  on 
lbot»  oo  horseback,  or  in  coach.  In  vain  the  spur^bearing  dandies 
scowled,  and  muttered  their  deep  displeasure;  they,  like  the  dticen 
robbed  by  a  footpad  in  Bnnbury's  print,  thought  the  candlesticks 
Ipoked  very  like  pistols,  and  they  gradually  slunk  away*  leaving  ^the 
Colonel  and  cuidlesticks  in  full  possession  of  the  iield. — But  to  return 
to  my  dandy :  it  was  not  long  since  I  met  one  at  the  tabk-d^koU  of 
Mr.  Money,  the  hospitable  but  expensive  owner  of  Lee  Trots  Coa-^ 
ronnes,  at  Vevay,  in  Switzerland.  A  large  party  had  asserabjedi  oom<^ 
posed  of  almost  every  European  nation ;  and  we  bad  just  ooameaced 
our  dinner,  when  we  were  intruded  upon  by  an  Exquisite— *a  creatcM 
something  between  the  human  species  and  a  man-milliner-^-a  seven 
months'  child  of  fashion — one  who  had  been  left  an  orphan  by  maa« 
linesa  and  taste,  and  no  longer  remembered  his  lost  parents.  <  Never 
can  I  forget  the  stare  of  Baron  Pougens,  (a  Swiss  by  birth,  bat  a  Rosf 
si^n  noble)  as  this  specimen  of  elegance/ with  mincing  step  and  gait, 
moved  onward,' something  like  a  new  member  tripping  it  to  the  tabla 
to  take  his  oaths.  How  he  had  got  so-  far  from  Grainge's,  I  really 
cannot  say ;  .but  he  had  the  policy  of  assurance  in  his  favour:  and  in 
his  own  idea,  atthe  least,  was  what  1  heard  a. poor  devil  of  a  candle- 
snUiSer  -once  denominate  George  Frederk:  Cooke,  the  tragedian,*^ 
"a  rare  i^cimen  of  exalted' humanity;",  and  the  actor  was  certainly 
in  a  rare  spirit  of  exidtation  at  the. moment.  His  delicate  frame  waa 
envdoped  by.  a  dandy  harness,  so  admirably  ordered  and  adjusted, 
tha^  he  moved  in  fear  of  involving  his  Stultz  in  the  danger  of  a  pUnt{ 
his  kid-olad  fingers  scarcely 'soppof  ted  the  weight  .of  his  ydlow^lined 
Leghorn ;  all  ^at>  was-  man  about  him,  was  in. his  spurs  and  tons- 
ta<£io8  ;  and,  even  with  them,  he  seemed  there  a  moth  exposed  to  an 
Alpine  blast, — some  mamma  s  darling,  injudiciously  and  cruelly  aban<- 
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doned  to  the  Kkh<>f  eold,  m  a  land  where  Savorj  and  Momre  were  yet 
uobeard  df^  '^  Beppo  in  London"  wholly  uidEBowni  IMjr  WMttam* 
edy  Gnnter  miapnzedy  and  where  George  BramaieU  had  new, 
never  trod.  After  havbg  hestowed  a  wild  inexprenive  ecaifl  mt^  Am 
canmbals  aaiemhledi  male  and  female, — depoettinrg  his  Vyat,  nBoi«|^ 
hia  digiu  through  his  perliimed  hair,  raistng  his  fllnrt-c<4tar  ao^aa  to 
fimn  an  angle  of  forty-five  with  his  purple  Grot  de  NapUt  eMnwt^^md 
applying  hia  gold-turned  snuff-hox  to  his  nose.  Money  (who  haa  lived 
lo^g  in  England,  and  speaks  iu  language  well)  ventured  to  addnia 
him,  by  demanding  if  he  should  place  a  eov»  for  him.  **  Sar  !^— 
your-^appelladon — if— you  please  ?"  the  drawling  and  affeeted  respoaae 
of  the  fop.  '*  Money,  Sir."  "  And  the  sign  of  the  place— the 
thing— the  auberge?"  "  The  Three  Crowns,  Sir."  "  Money  of  the 
country,  I  presume ! — Good — stop— put  that  down — Mem  s"  and  he 
took  his  tableta  from  his  pocket.  "  Money — Three  Crowns — Capital 
that — will  do  for  Dibdin, — if  not,  give  it  to  Theodore  Hook.  And  the 
name  of  your^-your  town,  my  man  ?*'  "  Vevay,  Sirl"  *'  And  that 
Hquid  concern  I  see  from  the  windar  ?*'  **  The  Lake,  Sir — the  lake 
of  Geneva."  **  Good  gracious !  all  Geneva  7"  ''  Otherwise  termed  the 
Leman,  Sir.'^  "  Lemon!  ha !  a  sort  of  gin-punch,  I  preanme^acidii^ 
lated  blue  ruin — Vastly  vulgar,  by  Petersham— only  fit  for  the  Gider- 
eellar.  Three  Crowns — And  that — that^white  thing  there  on  the 
other  side  of  the  punch-bowl.  Money?*'  **  That  is  Gin-gouIph|  Sir." 
"  Gin-gulp  I  appropriate  ceruinly,  but  de-ci-ded-ly — low."  "  WiD 
you  please.  Sir,  to  dine  ?  dinner  is  on  the  table."  '*  Dinaor !  Crock- 
ford,  be  good  to  us  ! — Why— why — it  is  scarcely  more  than  noon, 
Crowns. — What  would  Lady  Diana  say  ?--^But  true !  I  roae  at  dght— 
so,  I  think,  I  will  patronize  you,  my  good  fdlar — Long  journey  that 
from  Lott»an-»-^ueer  name  for  a  place  so  high ; — Vastly  bad  country 
this  of  yours,  Crowns. — What  are  all  those  stunted  {)olea,  like  cercemi 
sticks,  placed  in  the  ground?  What  do  you  cultivate^  Crowns?" 
"  The  vine.  Sir."  "  Wine !  wine  !  dear  me !  never  knew  wine  grew 
before.  In  England  it  is  a  manufactory.  One  moment— pardon — 
Mem :— Wine  grows  in— in— "  "  The  Canton  de  Vaud,  Sir."  "  In 
the  Canton  de  Vo, — Tell  that  to  Carbonel  and  Charles  Wright  when  I 
go  back.  Is  it  Port,  pray  ?"  '*  No,  Sir,  a  thin  white  wine."  **  Thin 
— ^white— wine — runs  up  sticks  in  said  Vo."  "  Will  you  permit  me 
to  help  you,  Sir  7"  demanded  Money  rather  impatiently.  *'  What 
have  you,  may  I  ask ?"  "  BouilU^  Sir."  "  Bull  what?  have  you  no 
Other  beef? — Mem:  people  living  near  punch-bowl  eat  butt  beef." 
'*  There  is  a  very  nice  culottCy  Sir,  if  you  prefer  iu'*  *^  Ca-^whatt 
Three  Crowns  ?  CulMe  /—why,  in  France,  that  is — is— inezpresaiblea 
—-Mem :  eat  inexpressibles  roasted — Breaches  of  taste,  by  Rieay— 4he 
savages ! — that  will  do  for  the  Bedford— mention  it  to  Joy--^  hnslea ! 
— Neither  bull  nor  breeches,  thank  you  inexpressibly.  Money."  ''  A 
Blanquettc  de  Veau,  then,  if  you  like,  Sir.^'  '<  Blanket  de  Vol  a 
cover  to  lay,  indeed,  Crowns.  Mem :  iidiabitants  of  Gin  stew  blankets 
of  the  country,  and  then  eat  them-^the  Alsatians  I"  "  Poultry,  Sir,  if 
you  desire  it."  "  Ah !  some  hopes  diere.  Money — What  is  that  you 
hold?"  «APoi//arde,Sir,"  "  Obliged, Crowns— no PuU-haid, thank 
you ;  devilish  tough,  I  doubt— Mem :  Fowl  called  PuU-hard  at  Gin — 
Try  again,  my  man."  <'  A  Dindon  and  done  ton  ju0.  Sir.*'  **  Ding 
dong  and  a  dancing  Jew  !— sort  of  stewed  Rothschild,  I  suppoae— 
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Well  1  if  1  don't  mean  exactly  to  starve/^*  fear  I  must  even  venture  ^mi 
dBOffgHNii  JfonJ^q^gjjyyJlVfflg— Mejn :  Dancing  Jews  in  sauce  capital 

fnintorictt  ifmMQuf/sitfigffi ,  of,  tlit^  *^i^rfi?    T^fe  Ijirsrnfess   oP 

ijwuJuitiiwfciarteg^ftd, Sqfj a ^noniept  Uie  i^api^nt  v^mEirks  o£  the  Ifftpaij-- 
aifr^«i^XHiavj|«|li^;)yj^  ^aiQ  attracted  by  hig  ledi^ing  froni  liif;  chair, 
jpduuKUiiy^vi^  qfHgf^ra  around  the  room,  wlitcli,  if  they  did  hanovir 
t0  hkim^^ifkfMtfini^d  tut  ill  with  the  precisian  starchness  M' hh 
MulaneoN) ib^dtder  jwhejreof  wa^  grievously  ^i-rangt'-  by  bis  arsttd-^.^ 
fhiWbteif!  vWaterliQyowna. — I  have  jemptied  the  vinegar  cruet  by  )aih^ 
tekeh4J0b  Lttdl  ^an  scarcely  breathe— Water !  Crowns,  water!  ib 
meray."  '*  It  was  the  Vin  du  Pays,  I  assure  you,  Sir,— nothing  ^se 
wpoumy  word/'  "  Water !  water  I  oh — here — here  I  have  it."  •*  No, 
Sir ;  I  beg-rthat  is  Eau  de  Ccriies^-Kirs^hen^wasser — Cherry  water."— 
**^yr-«iiy  water  will  do,"— and,  ere  Money  could  arrest  his  hand,  the 
waier-sembling  but  fiery  fluid,  the  ardent  spirit  of  the  cherry,  had  been 
■wallowed  at  a  draught.  He  gaped  and  gasped  for  breath — ^he  groaned 
andwtflthed  in  torment-«-and,  borne  out  in  the  arms  of  Crowns  and  his 
■dn,  tlie  spirit-atirriBg  Dandy  was  removed  to  bed,  whence  he  arose -to 
letttra,  -wi^out  delay,  to  London  by  the  shortest  possible  road,  ev^ 
witfi-^ir  iear  of  another  ^n  yactof  before  his  eyes,  to  descanfc  on 
viaaiis  acidities,  Gin  Lakes,  and  the  liver-consuming  Spa  of  Vb. 

Bat  there  is  a  hardier,  bolder,  more  presuming  race  of  juvenile^/^, 
who  are  the  more  offensive  as  they  are  the  more  intrusive.  It  was  but 
a  few  days  after  my  jrenoontre  with  the  last  exquisite  I  have  named, 
that,  dining  at  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre,  at  Lausanne,  the  door  flew 
open  with  a* crash,  which  made  us  all  start  from  our  seats;  and  we 
ttamed,  lialfaffiightedly,  to  observe  who  had  thus  rudely  disturbed  the 
repose  of  refection ;  but  we  re-adopted  our  places  in  prudent  silence,  as 
a  youth,  fierce  of  aspect,  of  military  port,  brass  forehead  and  brass 
JMselSf  a  profusion  of  rough  dark  hair,  '^  streaming  like  a  meteor,"  and 
which  would  have  terrified  the  graceful  locks  of  Lord  Ellenborough 
from  their  propriety,  stamped  into  the  room,  and  without  noticing  the 
females  pveaeiit,  and  merely  casting  a  look  of  scorn  and  of  contempt  at 
our  really  well-furnished  table,  advanced  in  ordinary  time  to  the 
glass,  eack  step  shaking  the  crystal  on  the  table  like  the  marble 
tread  of  the  granite  spectre  in  Don  Juan.  Having  regarded  hhnself 
with  a  fierce  but  somewhat  complacent  look,  he  broke  out  into  the 
Ibllowiog  soliloquy : — "  Vile  place,  by  Jupiter ! — Lots  of  English 
tbough-^-Papers  dull  as  a  London  Sunday — Duke  of  Cambridge  ill, 
tbej  aay-r^poor  Duke! — Sir  William  Knighton  gone  to  the  Continent 
'•^Meidtremely  odd  that — ^Visit  to  the  Viceroy  all  humbug— Gone  to 
ight^  the  Duke  of  Brunswick — precious  trump  that  same  Brunswick 
^troublesome  chap !— Hate  this  country  most  decidedly — have  paid 
any  billi  and  DIOmy  motto — Brutal  set  these  Swiss— -WilKamTeU  all 
ibdg^^no  such  man  ever  existed. — Don't  you  think  so,  Ma'am?"  h^ 
observed,  in  half  turning  to  address  a  lady,  who,  during  the  operation 
of  sel^dmiration^  had  caught  his  eye,  as  her  figure  stood  reflected  in 
the>  glass*  *'  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  native  of  the  country.  Sir," 
was  the  reply.  '*  Indeed !"  with  a  mingled  look  of  compassion  and 
contempt,  diMwled  out  the  puppy — '*  extremely  sorry  fbr  you,  upon 
my  honour."  We  were  excessively  annoyed  by  the  real  or  affected 
lufBaniam  of  this  mofigtel  ;  but  a  gentleman  present,  who  had  been  for 
some  time  eyeing  him  with  <;urIosUy,  presumed  to  observe,  '^  that  he 
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greatly  fewred  we.  had  intruded  into  bis  apartment/^''  SarTifidia 
withering  stare  through  bis  lorgnttter  was  the  only  tUMoe  this  «i^: 
geation  received  from  its  oUject.  «  The  gentlemais   untirtiiiildatedr 
however,  proceeded  in  stating  that  he  believed  he.  had  aeeo  ifae  in*: 
truder  before.—."  Much  th^  advantage  of  me^  'fjoa  hooonr//;  «wd. 
the  beau  with  a  bitter  sneer.     'M  will  be  plain  wi^  you,  Siry'' jcwid?.: 
nued  the  other;  "it  was  but  lately  that  I  was  dining,  at  IMe.in 
Franche  Comte,  when  three  persons  placed  themselves  at  (mttMe^ 
fAoie,  one  of  them  a  female,  (an  itinerant  actress,  I  presume,)  theotfaerst 
m  conformity  to  general  usage,  I  shaU  denominate  men.    The.convBix) 
sation  of  the  new  comers  soon  obliged  all  the  other  feroalei  to  tetrmtn 
from  the  room.    The  diligence  was  announced  as  depatting  atithei 
same  moment,  or  I  should  have  presumed  to  have  given  a  kssDn^fea  ove: 
of  the  offending  parties,  which  it  may  not  yet  be  too  kte  taafibid/' 
Havmg  gradually  sidled  to  the  door  during  this  oration,  as  the  go^ds-r 
man  termmated  his  address,  the  discomfited  exquisite  heaiiaied  not  to- 
dart  from  the  room  with  admirable  speed ;  and  once  quit  of  Us  ofifoaivB; 
presence,  somewhat  of  curiosity  remained  in  ua  as  to  who  or  whabhar 
might  be.     "  Un  chevalier  Anglais"  said  the  waiting^maid  as  she Ub 
the  room ;  but  she  soon  returned  with  something  she  said  the  ckevalkr 
had  left  behmd  him  in  his  hasty  farewell.     It  resembled  a.  iavge  porkhi 
fmlle,  but,  slipping  from  her  fingers,  while  she  grasped  one  ad,  die 
other  by  regularly  descending  evolutions  marvelously  extended  itaelf^- 
It  was  a  book  of  patterns !  long  cloths  and  broad,  merinos  and  kera^w 
meres;  evmcing  that  the  chevalier  united  business  to  pleaaure  in  faisi 
travels;  and,  notwithstanding  his  rank,  did  not  disdain  to  be  use&iin. 
procurmg  a  more  extended  consumption  on  tbe.Continentofthe  menu- 
ftciures  of  his  native  country. 
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n««  iJ!^-i!?  ^*^'*""*  humUier  les  hommes,  qui  ont  merits  de  grandbs  louages, 
qne  Its  Boias  qu'ih  |iretu)eitt  encons  de  sefsire  valoir  par  de  pctltw  choses.'* 

f «,  •  1,1  .       .    ,      .  HOCHBFOOCJIIIHI. 

IT  18  an  invaluable  pnnciple  m  ^ur  British  jurisprudence  which -d^- 
rects  that  an  offender  shall.be  tried  by  his  peers;  and  the  dependant 
eoroUary  of  r  medietas  lingm  is  not  less  beneficial  in  iu  influence  on  » 
lair  trial.     That  they  cannot  be  applied  morally,  aa  weU  as  legally,  Bjok 
extended  to  the  extra-judicial  decisions  of  society,  is  greatly  to  be.la*- 
mented.     Very  few  of  the  reputauons  which  are  afloat  in  the  «otM, 
have  received  their  stamp  from  the  verdict  of  their  peers;  butameobJl 
pounded  of  the  suffrages  of  the  most  insignificant  andunqoalified 
assessors.     Fools  and  knaves  decide  at  last  on  all  the.  wit,  virtue,  and 
acquirement,  offered  to  the  public;  and  the  sentiments  of  the  reallr 
qualified  few,  to  whom  merit  would  willingly  defer,  are  lost  in  the  o^ 
ncral  outcry;  or  tell  only  at  that  remote  period,  when  the  grave £» 
closed  against  every  access  of  praise  or  blame.    So  close,  howew»  ia 
the  connexion  between  all  that  is  noblest  and  all  that  is  weakest  in  ho- 
man  nature,— so  nearly  allied  is  the  honest  love  of  fame  with  the  most 
comeiriptible  vamty,  that  the  wisest  and  the  best  are  contented  to  ac^ 
cept  of  this  spurious  currency  of  applause.     With  aU  their  fortitude, 
they  cannot  wholly  resist  the  pleasure  which  ".  the  puff  of  a  dunce"  may 
attord,  nor  always  bear  up  against  the  depression  consequent  on  umncs 
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Tked  neglect.  Sachisumn;  iM  faoi#ef«r  BfekiaHy  stttfi  iMMhnwimm* 
ger»as  th^  autlMr  cited  at  ilie  head  of  the  pafier,  tttay  take  thematteri 
the  WGbknete  ia  not*ao\y  excttsable ;  httt  jo  the  prMent  etate  of  society^ 
in  whAdtk  pteleiiaionaof  all  aofta  are  joetiiQg  so  roughly,  and  thp  (j^ruggle 
for  existftDoe  is  ao  aevere^  nmy  in  a  great  meaaure  be  justified  by  the 
neoeBskiea  o(  the  caae.  It  W(mld  be  the  extreme  of  folly,  indeed;  to  be 
sot  self**8Dfficient  as  to  leave  the  world  uncanvaaaed,  because  the  pub-, 
lie  Bve  Aot  all  philoaophera.  It  ia  to  little  purpose,  that  merit  is  direct- 
edi Co  appeal  to  poaterity :•'* while  the  grass  grows — the  proverb's 
something  musty."  Betidea,  to  arrive  at  this  same  posterity,  a  man 
must  be  distinguished  by  his  contemporaries ;  and  merit  must  not  only 
be  of  a  high  order,  but  must  closely  influence  the  passions,  and  act 
yery'difectly  on  the  happiness  of  the  species,  which  can  trust  to  itself 
for  notoriety,,  or  attract  the  immediate  attention,  without  some  little 
chieanery.  But,  were  this  otherwise,  we  in  England  are  too  know- 
ing to  set  our  afiibctions  altogether  upon  posterity,  or  to  bound  oar  an|bi- 
tion  to  that  dry  and  unfruitful  laurel,  the  slow  growth  of  which  may  be 
patiently  expected.  In  praise,  aa  in  every  other  commodity,  we  find  no 
value  but  "  so  much  money  as  'twill  bring.''  We  look  not  to  excellence 
as  an  end  desirable  in  itself;  but  as  a  means  merely  to  the  still  more 
important  object  of  personal  enjoyment^— directly,  as  an  instrument  for 
accumulating  wealthy  or  indirectly  as  a  lever  for  moving  the  public,  and 
obtaining  from  its  deference  what  is  justly  regarded  as  money's. worth. 
In  reputation,  therefore,  aa  in  more  ordinairy  trading,  we  are  anxious  to 
turn' our  capital  quickly  ;•  we  are  eager  to  realize  and  to  enjoy ;  and  we 
prefer  a  gvain  of  that  incense  which  may  be  snuffed  up  by  living  nos-i 
trilay  to  any  assignable  quantity  which  is  to  smoke  only  before, our  sta- 
tues, though  it  be  destined  to  burn  till  the  end  of  time.  In  this  point 
of  view,  the  public  are  every  things  and  the  ''judicious  few''  nothing. 
It  is  the  public  who  buy,  the  public  who  talk,  and  the  public  who. make 
the.&shion:  and  however  worthless  their  suflrage  may  be  as  a  measure 
of  real  ex,ce|lencey  or, a  pledge  of  enduring  honours*  yet  in  the  banker's 
book  it  makes  the,  most  important  difference.  But  if  the  public  are 
such  inadequate  judges  of  merit,  and  their  voice  be  so  desirable,  even 
genkis  itself  must  rest  contented  to  put  those  engines  to  work  which  will 
captivate,  and  to  display  the  necessary  quantum  of  saxair  faire^  without 
which,  tauoir  is  but  a  candle  under  a  bushel.  To  do  this  may  indeed  be 
suttciently  vexatious,  because  genius  is  naturally  modesty  and,  more- 
oveiv'ia  rarely  equal  to  compete  with  flashy  impudence;  but  it  i^  no 
othelrwise mortifying  than  as  fares  it  shows  that  mtellect is  in  no  predit 
Upon  Change,  and  tha^  virtue  and  money  have  no  natural  connexion. 
He  iwho  wills  the  end,  must  will  the  means ;  and  it  is  not  very  surprising 
that  the  greatest  men  of  the  age  should  be  as  much  given  to  tumbling 
and  tiypedancing  for  the  public,  as  the  merest  quacks. 

This  is  the  real  secret  of  those  extravagancies  and  inconsistencies 
with  which  the  Uterati  of  France,  before  the  Revolution,  have  beeu  so 
acrimoniously  reproached.  In  that  country  literature  had  little  or  no 
money  value.  Voltaire  made  nothing  by  the  sale  of  his  manuscripts ; 
and  Rousseau  was  glad  to  eke  out  a  miserable  subsistence  by  copying 
music  for  dilettante  ladies  of  quality.  But  literature  was  a  ready  pass- 
port for  the  roturier  into  the  highest  and  the  best  society ;  and  if  it  did 
not  confer  all  which  the  possession  of  wealth  bestows,  it  enabled  the 
scholar  to  partake  in  the  luxuries  and  refinements  of  the  greatest  for- 
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tunes.  The  aristocraiiy  of  France  wasi  however,  at  that  time  any  thing 
l>utalitei^a«X  body ;  and  was  so  far  from  an  adequate  hidgfe'oftbe'merh 
itfaft^ted  tpjp^tjrpnisetithat  to  spell  even  correctly,  **  Iik6  an  '$ckd^ljdS6f4 
anhf  was  verygenerany  deemed  a  disgrace  to  a  man  of  Ysnk*  Tbe'db^ 
lioe,,tbBrefor^,  bestowed  by  the  great  on  literary  exceBence  wat^jjift-Tte^tl^ 
c^ridoua ;  and  if  it  was  sometimes  obtained  by  a  merited  siji'ccess; JHrAr 
almoat  always  preserved  either  by  eccentricity  or  by  intri^4!.'  '^1W)t 
was  that  clothed  Rousseau  in  an  Armenian  dress ;  add  this  Ikid  V6iiiite 
at  the  feet  of  Frederic  the  Great,  and  of  Catheririe;  for,'w{th'^iff'tii< 
undisputed  merits  of  these  royal  personages,  the  philosopher  and  pdei 
inust  have  considered  them  in  his  heart  as  very  inadequate  judges  of 
his  productions  ;.  nor  would  he  have  taken  such  pains  to  cultivate  tfaem^ 
if  he  had  not  duly  appreciated  their  value  with  the  public,  as  most  ser* 
viceable  puffii.  "  Rousseau's  Confessions,*'  and  the  pages  of  Grimm,  are 
replete  with  the  petty  intrigues  and  jealousies  of  the  philosophers, 
which  shock  by  a  contrast  with  the  dignity  and  importance  of  their 
writings :  but  a  little  reflection  shows  that  such  must  necessarily  have 
been  the  weakness  of  men,  who  held  their  place  in  society  on  the  un- 
certain tenure  of  aristocratic  fancy,  and  who  required  to  be  perpetually 
in  evidence  (no  matter  whether  for  good  or  for  evil)  in  order  lo  avoid 
sinking  into  neglect.  D'Alembert  himself  has  re;narked  on  this'  tn- 
natural  alliance  between  the  illiterate  great  and  the  poor  scholars,  that 
it  was  almost  uniformly  closed  by  some  scandalous  rupture,  occasioned 
by  unmeasured  conduct  and  a  breach  of  politeness  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  often  on  both ;  a  circumstance  that  never  could  have  been 
frequent  in  an  intercourse  founded  on  reciprocal  convenience  and  es- 
teem. For  a  long  time,  nothing  could  pass  muster  in  the  fashionable 
society  of  Paris  but  the  mathematics ;  and  the  lady  of  quality  had  her 
pet  geometer,  as  she  had  her  pet  monkey.  But  as  the  eyes  which  rain 
influence  seldom  dimmed  their  lustre  in  poring  over  elaborate  calcula- 
tions, the  poor  geometer  had  no  chance  of  a  sustained  appreciation  of 
that  unknown  quantity,  his  real  merit ;  and  was  obliged,  if  he  woUld 
keep  his  place^  to  borrow  some  of  the  attractions  of  his  mischievotia 
fellow  dependent.  This  was  his  only  chance  of  distinction;  nor  can 
the  literati  be  very  seriously  blamed,  if,  in  the  pursuit  of  fortune,  they 
sometimes  condescended  to  play  the  mountebank  before  the  RIchetieus, 
the  Geofirins,  or  even  the  La  Poplinieres,  at  some  expense  of  their  per^ 
sonal  dignity. 

In  England,  if  merit  is  more  independent  of  the  greiat,  and  ge^us 
finds  a  better  patron  in  the  public  than  in  the  aristocracy,  that  public  u 
not  less  difBcdt  to  get  at  and  to  retain ;  and  the  difierence  serves  only 
to  change  the  character  of  the  artifices  necessary  to  success,  and.  to 
throw  the  ambitious  on  a  more  varied  course  of  quackery.  England  is 
an  advertising  nation.  We  advertise  for  matrimonial  connexions ;  for 
seats  in  Parliament ;  for  serious  young  men  who  fear  the  Lord  and  can 
drive  a  plough.  We  advertise,  with  a  cynical  disregard  for  decency,  our 
wants  and  our  weaknesses,  our  dinners  and  opr  love-intrigues  ;  but  ih>m 
advertisement  to  quackery  is  but  a  step.  When  all  the  world  are  thus 
pressing  forward,  and  canvassing  the  public  by  all  sorts  of  indirect  means, 
merit  must  e'en  go  and  do  likewise,  or  retire  into  utter  obscurity,  and  yield 
its  station  to  Macassar  oil  and  patent  blacking.  Gentle  and  simt>1e» 
genius  and  mediocrity , must  equally  play  Punch  for  their  auditory;  and 
Shakspeare  himself,  if  he  came  back  to. the  world,  would  stand  a  good 
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diance  of  «eeiog  his  best  plavs  dunned,  if  he  did  xM  p^j  the  .news*' 
papers  in  adverUaemeiits,  and  make  ^  copi6uidliKribiidon  dP'-iv^rs  to 
his.dqpfndents  and  friends  on  the  first  night  b^'rqyreiMtaitkb.  lf)Ae* 
aUjsofcts  of  ille^timate  means  are  daily  ecQplB^^'fe'^ib^^^  and* 

ti^  ^warl  rising  excellence ;  while  political  inetcSSk  'tufja  JBmAf^tvMitk 
a^ttitcb  it  in  the  reviews,  sneer  at  it  in  journab^ahfl  iUciit'do^  in  dfe* 
co^^rtf^^  it  would  be  sheer  imbecility  to  examine  too  .tarmpuldoflfy  the 
vidue  of  that  scanty  portion  of  praise  wfaieh'  die  tfbrld  ^  gene^pocH 
enough  to  bestow  upon  trust,  or  to  neglect  &e  itieans  of  qondliating 
iblly,  merely  because  it  happens  to  be  foolish.  Whitfield  was  justly  in- 
dignant that  the  Devil  should  have  all  the  good  things  to  himself;  and 
it  is  not  more  reasonable  that  the  canaille  of  literature  should  have  a 
monopoly  of  the  public  credulity.  Why  should  the  Vadinses  and  the 
Tripotina  have  exclusive  possession  of  blue-stocking  cofcrtei?  or  the 
aecond  and  ihird-r^te  writers  alone  thrive  by  the  successful  cultiviKloi^ 
of  the  "  tickle  me  Toby"  system?  In  all  ranks  of  society  it  it  die 
adventitious  sofnething  which,  '<  taken  at  the  tide,  leads  on  to  fortmie/' 
The  cleverest  actress  thrives  more  nqpidly  if  she  is  a  beauty;  anddiere 
is  no  end  to  her  prosperity  if  she  is  ^  little  naughty.  The  beat  and 
most  ingenious  artist  is  neglected  if  he  be  not  an  R.  A.  His  fiune  in- 
creases when  he  gets  on  the  hanging  committee ;  and  he  becomes  the 
rage»  if  he  plays  small  games,  writes  extempore  charades,  or  n^uveni^ 
lixes  royalty.  The  liveliest  author  is  raised  in  consideration  by  a  proi 
secution  for  libel,  a  duel,  or  a  bitter  attack  in  the  Edinburgh  or  Quar- 
terly. Johnson's  bow-wow  did  more  for  him  dian  all  his  learning* 
Parr's  wig  was  at  least  as  distinctive  as  his  Greek ;  and  Porson  might 
have  commented  Euripides  to  all  eternity,  without  being  heard  of  be- 
yond the  Universities,  but  for  his  scorn  of  *'  thin  potations,"  and  his 
social  qualities.  In  former  times,  literature  in  itself  was  a  distinction; 
and  to  print  a  book  was  to  become  known  to  the  world  at  once^  either 
aa  a  wit  or  a  dunces  But  the  world  of  letters  is  now  a  910b;  and  a 
man  must,  somehow  or  other,  raise  himself  on  the  shoulders  of  his 
competitors,  in  order  that  his  very  existence  may  be  known.  It  is  im- 
possible for  an  author  to  be  picked  out  of  tl\e  two  hundred  and  fifty 
book  advertisements  of  a  supjj^emeiitary  "  Times,"  unless  hQ  has  a 
handle  to  his  name,  or  wears  a  particoloured  jacket,  or  is  trumpeted 
by  a  coterie^  or  gets  himself  blown  into  notice  by  some  side-wind  or 
other.  As  for  mere  merit,  some  of  the  best  books  that  appear  drop 
stillborn  from  the  press.  It  is  not,  then,  a  mark  of  feminine  vanity  in 
our  gveat  autliors,  that  they  every  now  and  then  cut  a  caper  in  die 
show-box,  when  the  public  happens  to  forget  to  remember  them ;  or 
that  they  join  with  their  bookseller  in  striking  out  some  adscititioua 
means  of  pushing  their  reputation.  The  good  opinion  of  right-thinking 
lords,  and  prucUsh^  saintly  blue-stockings,  will  do  more  tomrds  aelllng 
an  edition,  than  all  the  verve  of  TibuUus  and  Anacreon,  piled,  like  Pe- 
lion  upon  Ossa,  or  the  graver  merits  of  Callimachus  and  Pindar* 
What,  therefore,  a  fastidious  person  may  deem  an  impuve  sacrifice  Uf 
Whigs,  Tory  saints,  or  blue-stockings,  may  be  only  a  prudent  conde- 
scension to  the  bibliopolist.  It  is  not  a  writer's  fault,  tf  the  ladies  must 
be  allured  to  his  works.  Political  writers  find  that,  by  concessions  upon 
some  points,  harder  hits  may  be  made  at  others ;  and  it  is  astonishing 
what  advantage  an  elevated  place  in  society  gives,  in  striking  a  good 
downright  blow.   Captain  Kock  has  passed  sJmost  without  rebuke  into 
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the  world,  uBdehr  fiivbur  of  ihe  good'  company  he  kept ; '  thoagh  it  is 
pr<etey«)ertBhi  thatbe  Would  htive  been  unpityingly  picked  and  pistoled 
in  Ih^fevifeWfl/flnd  p<nriia]^  by  attorneys-general,  if  he  had  associated 
only  ifith  'Common  radicals.*  Giving  sops  to  Cerberus  may  not  be 
yety  dignified^  but  it  may  be  very  necessary ;  and  the  offender  may  well 
plead  the  numeros  deftndit, 

*  AU  persons,  it  must  be  admitted,  who  are  much  before  the  public, 
are  prone  to  acquire  more  or  less  of  a  sickly  love  of  admiration,  and  of 
a  jealousy  like  that  of  female  beauties ;  and  they  do  sometimes  stoop  io 
practise  little  arts  and  finesses  from  the  mere  itch  of  praise.  Authors, 
in  common  with  actors  and  artists,  are  liable  to  this  infirmity,  and  can- 
vasis  for  approbation  under  the  influence  of  an  appetite  that  may  seem 
excessive  to  those  who  have  never  been  tickled  with  the  '*  digito  mon- 
strari  et  dicier  hie  est."  But  it  would  be  taking  a  very  inadequate  view 
of  human  nature  to  set  down  all  the  tricks  they  play  before  high  hea- 

'  ven,  to  this  one  besetting  sin.  In  by  far  the  largest  part  of  their  extra- 
vagancies^ they  do  but  take  the  world  as  they  find  it ;  knowing  the 
weakness  of  the  public,  and  playing  upon  it  in  the  plain  way  of  trade, 
just  as  Obadiah  -sands  his  sugar,  or  Moses  spreads  a  white  He  in  the 
purlieus  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  literary  man,  or  the  artist,  alone,  who  thus 
stoops  to  conquer.  The  greatest  political  characters  find  their  account 
in  playing  Punch.  The  art  of  government  itself,  as  practised  amongst 
European  nations,  is  little  more  than  this  game.  In  England,  more 
especially,  no  statesman  arrives  at  the  management  of  the  helm  who  is 
not  a  tolerable  actor.  What  renders  this  the  more  difficult  is,  that  in 
England  there  are  two  audiences  to  please,  whose  tastes  are  consider-' 
ably  different.  The  tax-eating  oligarchy  require,  one  cast  of  chaf acter, 
and  the  people  another ;  and  much  depends  upon  suiting  the  represen- 
tation to  the  necessities  of  the  times.  Hence  we  see  a  man  on  one  day 
declaring  it  "  worse  than  madness"  to  play  Punch  as  minister,  which 
character  on  another  he  assumes  with  the  most  perfect  gaiti  dt  cceur ; 
and,  as  the  Venetian  lawyer  said,  it  is  sempre  bene,  because  in  both 
cases  he  played  Ptinch  according  to  the  interests  of  the  moment.  This 
is  'the  true  consistency  of  statesmen,  and  to  this  meaning  all  their  pro- 
fessions of  principles  and  attachments  are  bounded.  Whoever  applies 
their  language  in  another  sense,  or  trusts  their  declarations  in  a  wider 
latitude,  will  find  himself  woefully  mistaken,  and  will  have  .great 
reason  to  repent  his  ignorant  credulity.  In  all  the  intercourse  which 
takes  place  between  the  Government  and  the  people.  Punch  is  the  ge- 
neral mtermediate ;  and  the  triumph  of  the  wooden  hero  over  the  Devil . 
is  but  typical  of  the  state  puppet's  victory  over  princijde  and  reason, 
wMch  are  indeed,  to  such,  worse  than  the  Devil.  A  King's  speech^ 
being  professedly  the  production  of  his  Minister,  may,  without  treason^ 
be  called  a  scene  from  the  puppet-show.  ^  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer plays  Punch  when  he  exhibits  his  budget ;  and  every  body 
allows,  that  to  trust  to  a  sinking-fund  is  to  ''  make  a  Judy  of  yourself, 

*  To  speak  more  seriomly,  the  ariatocracy  imputed  to  this  gcDtleman  depeads, 
perhftjpe,  in  s, greater  degree  upon  taate  than  reflection,  and  ariies  rather  from  a 
fastidioQs  intolerance  of  Tnlgarity,  and  a  propensity  to  the  more  refined  luxuries  of 
high  life,  ^han  from  any  calculatiog,  or  even  phUosophical  principle.  He  is  not 
the  first  person  in  whom  two  characters  combine,  one  resulting  from  temperament, 
and  another  from  thoug;ht.  Man  is  a  compound  of  separate  and  independent  moral 
elements,  and  consistency  is  among  his  most  impudent  and  unfounded  pretensions. 
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t.  e.  to  be  well  beaten  about  the  brains  by  Mr.  Punch.  Election 
speeches,  /*id  election  promi8es»  and  election  civiliiie^i  all  resolve 
themselves  into  playing  Punch.  Grimaldi  himself  nev^rcui  a  somerset 
half  BO  arousing  as  the  mock-modesty  scene  in  the  House  of  Cpoimona, 
respecting  bribery  and  corruption  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  unless 
indeed  it  was  the  said  Duke  penning  his  precious  Epistle  to  Lord  Ken* 
yon,  a  fine  exhibition  of  Punchery .  A  great  master  in  Punchery  is  % 
certain  Secretary,  who  must  be  nameless ;  whose  elaborate  candour 
will  not  admit  of  his  talent  for  acting  being  called  in  question.  His  £^ 
mous  pull-up,  on  the  affair  of  the  Dissenters*  emancipation,  was  a  mas- 
terpiece of  art,  and  should  obtain  a  conspicuous  place  in  Goethe's 
**  Moralisch-politisches  Pupenspiels."  Of  the  same  facetious  and 
Mr.-Merriman  character  are  the  wailings  of  Ultra-Tory  John  Eldon's 
One-cheer-more.  ''  Look  whe'r  he  has  not  turned  his  colour  and  has 
tears  in  his  eyes/'  Nor  are  his  eternal  denunciations  of  his  own  ho- 
nesty less  amusing,  however  out  of  keeping  and  incredible.  No  one 
can  say  that  such  things  are  legitimate  and  dignified  instruments  of  a 
great  reputation ;  but  they  are  necessary  *'  to  the  better  carrying  on  of 
the  plot,"  as  Bayes  phrases  it ;  and  they  are  adopted  accordingly,  with- 
out the  slightest  suspicion  that  such  conduct  could  be  thought  deroga- 
toiy  to  personal  dignity.  Napoleon,  the  greatest  man  of  his  age,  was 
also  the  greatest  performer  of  Punch.  His  famous  Champ  de  Mai  was*  a 
morceau  of  charlatanerie,  only  blameable,  because  it  was  exhibited  ''  a 
dfiy  after  the  fair,"  and  because  the  imperial  showman  took  nothing  by 
his  *'  motion."  An  equally  foolish,  because  equally  useless  display  of  the 
wobden'hero,  was  the  far-famed  explosion  against  the  "  untoward 
event. '^  Whatever  might  be  expected  from  thus  playing  Punch  to  the 
Ultra-Tory  aristocracy,  it  was  an  unpardonable  blunder  to  exhibit  so  di- 
rectly in  the  teeth  of  the  people.  This,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  amongst 
the  lazziy  which  exceed  the  ordinary  licence  of  the  lignum-vitee  stage. 
It  was  a  scandalous  committal  of  the  sovereign  before  the  face  of  all 
Europe  ;  and  could  not  be  justified,  though  it  were  as  profitable  to  the 
minister,  as  it  was  notoriously  .t)ie  reverse.  In  fact,  it  was  a  perfectly 
useless  sacrifice  to  party  malice^  and  the  gratification  of  mean  souls, 
and  reflected  no  credit  on  any  of  the  performers^  Amongst  the  most 
conspicuous  Punches,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  placing  my  lords 
the  Juoges,  who  have  the  singular  merit  of  going  farther  out  of  their 
way  to  sport  an  hooked  nose  and  a  hump,  than  any  other  public. func- 
tionaries. Physic  and  metaphysic,  divinity  and  political  economy, 
eveiy  thing  in  its  turn,  is  drawn  into  their  charges  to  juries  and  their 
exhortations  to  criminals,  and  is  applied  a  tort  et  d  travers  to  the  ser- 
vipe  of  the  puppet-show.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  &  richer  treat 
than  the  gravity  with  which  Punch,  with  his  black-cap  on,  lectures  a 
murderer  on  the  mercy  of  the  law,  in  giving  him  two  days  notice  to 
**  make  his  sowl,"  as  tlie  Irish  call  it ;  whereas  he,  the  said  murderer, 

sent  Bis  victim  instanter  to  die  and  be into  the  bargain,  as  he 

might,  instead  of  charitably  appointing  **  a  long  day"  for  a  tete  d  tite  in 
the  Red  Barn :  just  as  if  the  Almighty  power  were  to  be  inforjned,  or 
bound  down  by.  the  terrors  and  regrets  of  a  condemned  criminal,  and 
obliged  to  aUow  him  to  pass  muster  under  the  denomination  of  re- 
pentance. Not  less  amusing  are  the  judicial  puppet's  pathetic  dennn- 
ciation^  of  the  sin  of  regratrng,  of  stealing  dead  bodies,  or  of  telling  dis- 
agreeable truths  to  bi^  ministers. — ^Another  clever  scene  of  poutical 
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comedy  was  the  Finance  Committee.  Methii^ks  I  see  the  Duke  of 
.Welliqgt^n  playing  Punch  witbou.t  a  mask,  apd  curveting  ahout  the 
st^e^  and  tossipg  about  his  stafiT,  ia  the  midst  of  their  deliberations; 
and  when  they  come  to  a  vote,  hitting  poor  dear  Sir  H.  Parnell  a  clout 
4>f  the  head,  to  the  tune  of  Nancy  Dawsoo ;  while  the  whole ''  dukery" 
applaud  him  to  the  akies,  calling  him  the  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son, 
or  an  heaven*  bom  doctor.  To  dwells  however,  on  only  the  more  pro* 
minent  performances  in  this  line  would  occupy  volumes :  and*  to  use  an 
Hebrew  formulary, — are  they  not  written  in  Uie  books  of  the  history  of 
England,'  even  in  the  history  of  George  the  Third,  and  of  his  son,  down 
to  this  day  ?  When  I  think  of  these  things,  I  cannot  but  grte? e  for  the 
death  of  the  great  Piccini.*  Were  he  sUil  amongst  us^  what  services 
might  he  not  perform  for  the  public  as  a  professor  of  the  act  in  the  new 
orthodox,  exclusive,  church  and  state,  law-eslablished,  thirty-nine  article 
tJniversity,  about  to  be  founded  in  the  City  of  London.  jEIow  admir 
rably  would  his  lectures  dovetail  with  those  of  the  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity  and  the  Wellingtonian  lecturer  on  High  Tory  polidos !  With 
all  Mr.  Croker's  piety,  all  the  ability  of  Messrs.  Herries  and  Goolbum, 
the  wisdom  of  Lord  Bexley,  and  the  acumen  of  Alderman  Atkins^ 
how  deficient  would  their  elementa  blanda  for  sucldng  statesmen  and 
debutant  diplomatists  appear,  beside  the  pralectiones  acadanicas,  of  the 
great  master  of  wooden-headed  wisdom  I  How  necessary  a  supple- 
ment to  the  art  of  pulpit  oratory,  and  of  senatorial  declamation,  is  lost 
for  ever  to  an  admiring  world !  Verily,  I  believe  that  tins  casualty 
will  go  far  to  defeat  the  otherwise  well-founded  speculations  of  the 
loyal  subscribers^  and  leave  their  foundation  little  better  than  a  caput 
mortmmy  or  a  dead  letter.  M, 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

Sir,  Pom,  Sept.  21.  1828. 

No  works  of  the  light,  entertaining  kind  have  been  published  by  the 
Paris  booksellers  for  some  time  past — a  circumstance  which  must  have  oc- 
casioned some  disappointment  in  the  higher  drcles,  which  have  now  quitted 
the  capital  for  their  country  residences.  The  *'  M emoires  of  the  Duke  de 
Rovigo"  have  furnished  a  fertile  source  of  evening  recreation  in  the  cfaa- 
teauz.  Volumes  VII.  and  VIII.  of  that  work,  wfieh  have  just  appeared, 
contain  some  new  and  interesting  information  relative  to  the  occupation  ii 
l^aris  by  the  Allies  in  1814.  The  auUior  shows  t]iat  Napoleon  lost  the  throne 
because  he  quarrelled  with  Talleyrand,  without  having  courage  to  order  him 
to  be  shot.  The  Bourbon  family^  to  whom  we  ate  indebted  for  the  glorious 
freedom  we  at  present  enjoy^  were  called  to  the  throne  in  1814  only  be- 
eause  Napoleon  had  not  a  clever  negotiator,  capable  of  managing  his  intereets 
with  the  Emperor  Alexander. 

Who  could  then  have  foreseen  that,  the  day  would  come  when  all  our  at- 
tention was  to  be  ingrossed  by  discussions  about  a  set  of  contemptible 
monks  ?  I  should  not  now  allude  to  the  Jesuits,  but  that  an  old  Jansenlst, 
named  Tabaraud^  has  just  published  a  volume  on  these  celebrated  intHguers. 
M.  Tabaraud  has  good  taste  enough  to  avoid  the  npmpous,  inflated  style  now 
80  much  in  vogue.    He  simply  relates  the  intnguee  of  the  Jesuits  under 

*  Not  the  celflbrated  composer,  but  the  prinee  of  pnppet<4howmWi,  and  the 
greatest  tbeatrioal  performer  of  Punch  ia  those  islands  \  not  to  speak  despskiPgly 
of  hispoUtioal  coatemporaries.— i^ee  Cruikshank't  Punch  and  Judy, 
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Lottis  XIV.  .and  their  fall  hi  1763;  but  ^he  most  intereet^ig  part  of  his 
work  is  the  history  of  the  protection  which  Bonaparte  extended  to  the  tTe- 
siiitSj  as  soon  as  he  conceived  the  design  of  acting  the  despot  and  enslating 
the  French  people. 

The  Paiisians  have  a  decided  taste  for  dramatio  jperfimnanees.  ib  the 
London  the^tvesj  the  noisy  frequenters  of  the  gaUenes  enjoy  the  priyilege 
of  di^tvur^niig  the  peaceable  portion  of  the  audience ;  but  in  Paris,  we  have 
theatres  on  the  Boulevard  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  lower  dass  of  the 
people./  \yiienever  an  attractive  melodrame  i^pears  at  the  Th^tre  de  la 
Gaiet6/or  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  it  is  JEishionable  to  engage  a  box,  and  to 
riiudder  at  the  honrors  of  CordiUac  or  Trenite  Ana  delaVie  Sun  Joueur,  By 
the  sale  ef  natienal  domains,  one  half  at  least  of  the  French  peasantry  have 
b«eome  oossessed  of  some  little  portion  of  land ;  and  along  with  this,  they  have 
acqwc^  probity„  and  a  decree  of  mental  cultivation.  The  theatres  of  the 
^ulevard  are  nrequented  by  the  artizans  of  Paris,  a  dass  which  is  recruited 
from  the  peasantry  of  all  France;  and  our  minor  theatres  have  improved  in 
proportion  to  the  improvement  of  their  visitors:  The  melodrames  wnich  were 
performed  con  fwrwre  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin  in  1808,  would  now  be  con- 
demned for  their  silly  plots  and  vulgar  buffoonery.  The  great  misfortune  of 
the  Pari»  theatres  is  their  being  protected  by  the  noblemen  who  snrroond  Khe 
King's  .person ;  and  his  Miyesty,  in  consequence,  annually  gives  a  considar* 
able  S4m  to  the  performers  of  the  Theatre  Franfais.  These  actors,  who  are 
for  the  most  part  advanced  in  life,  prevent  the  appearance  of  young  aspi- 
rants of  any  promise.  Talma  during  his  life-time,  and  latterly  Maae- 
mckballe  Mars,  have  so  successfally  opposed  all  rival  talent,  that  for  the  last 
aiz  months  the  receipts  of  the  Theatre  Fran9ais  have  amounted  to  about  two 
hundred  francs  per  night.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  to  the 
performers,  some  of  whom  receive  from  the  bounty  of  the  King  about  30,000 
tvancs  per  annum.  This  state  of  thin^  has  been  severely  reprehended  by 
the  journals ;  and  the  performers,  convmced  that  they  could  not  longer  dis- 
pense without  some  extraordinary  attraction,  brought  out  M.  Ancelot's  tra- 
gedy of  '*  Olga." 

The  anecdote  told  by  L'Eveque  and  Grorani  relative  to  the  Empress  Ca- 
therine II.  is  generally  Known.  The  fruit  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  s  secret 
marriage  with  Prince  Kaznmosky,  was  a  young  Princess ;  who,  on  the  death 
of  her  mother,  was  carried  to  Italy.  She  lived  in  privacy  at  Rome,  and  for 
several  years  succeeded  in  eluding  the  search  of  the  assassins  who  were  sent 
by  Catherine  to  destroy  her.  At  length,  Catherine  determined  to  send  Count 
Orloff  to  Rome.  The  Count  professed  an  attachment  for  the  young  Prin« 
cess.  He  solidted  her  hand,  and  married  her  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Greek  Church :  but  it  was  merely  a  mock  marriage,  cdebrated  by  the  ser^ 
vants  of  Orloff,  disguised  as  priests.  The  Count  proposed  that  his  young 
wife  should  travel  through  Italy,  and  they  accordingly  proceeded  to  Flo« 
rence,.and  from  thence  to  Leghorn.  This  was  all  the  traitor  wanted*  He 
proposed  an  excursion  out  at  sea.  Fatal  forebodings  at  first  caused  the 
Princess  to  decline  it.  At  length,  however,  she  ^^elded  to  the  Count *s  ur- 
gent entreaties.  A  Russian  mgate  was  lying  in  Leghorn  roads.  The 
Prinoess  was  received  on  board  with  every  demonstration  of  honour.  Guxis 
were  fired,  and  she  was  raised  to  the  decK  of  the  vessel  in  a  splendid  chair. 
However,  on  descending  to  her  cabin,  she  was  immediately  loaded  with 
chains.  She  threw  her^lf  at  the  feet  of  Orloff,  who  did  not  deign  even  to 
answer  her.  The  vessd  smled  for  Russia.  The  unfortunate  daughter,  of 
Elizabeth  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  at  Cronstadt,  where  she  shortly  after 
died  of  the  colic,  a  disorder  which,  as  Pitt  once  said,  is  very  prevalent  among 
the  members  of  the  reigning  family  of  Russia. 

This  tragical  story  has  been  the  theme  of  conversation  in  the  saloons  of 
Paris ;  but  its  truth  is  positively  denied  by  the  numerous  agents  of  the 
Russian  court,  who  frequent  the  most  fashionable  saloons  of  the  French 
capital.  The  a&eedote  is  the  subjeet  of  Ancelot's  tragedy;  but  onr  dra- 
matic censorship  has  laid  down  as  a  prindple,  that  no  sovereogn  who  has  not 
been  dead  at  least  two  centuries,  shall  be  represented  on  the  stage,  except 
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with  the  moflt  flattering  traits  of  character.  The  rule  is  still  more  rigid 
with  respect  to  French  sovereigns.  It  would  be  imposnble  to  exhibit  Clovis 
or  Pheramond  on  the  French  ^baffCj  unless  they  were  elevated  into  saints. 

To  obviate  these  difficulties^  Uie  action  of.  M.  Ancelot's  tragedy  is  sup- 
posed to  take  place  in  the  year  1533.  The  cruel  Empress  is  denominated 
Helena^  and  she  is  represented  as  the  widow  of  Vassili,  or  Bazili.  That  mo- 
narch is  supposed  to  nave  had  by  his  first  wife  a  daughter,  named  Olgn,  who 
on  the  death  of  her  father  became  the  lawful  heir  to  the  throne  of  Moscow. 
Helena  usurps  the  crown.  Beloski,  a  faithful  Boyard,  skreens  Olga  from  the 
Cruelty  of  her  stepmother.  He  conveys  her  to  Florence,  where  she  is 
brought  up  in  ignorance  of  her  high  rank.  Olga  has  attained  her  sixteenth 
year  when  Helena  discovers  her  retreat.  She  sends  her  lover  Obolensky  to 
Florence,  with  instructions  to  employ  some  artifice  for  enticing  the  youitt 
Princess  back  to  Russia.  The  favourite  accepts  the  mission,  and  executes  it 
succe^ully.  But  in  the  long  journey  from  Florence  to  Russia,  he  becomes 
seriously  enamoured  of  Olga.  The  first  aCt  of  this  tragedy  is  laid  in  Tar- 
tary,  at  the  distance  of  a  day's  journey  from  the  Russian  zrontier.  Obolensky 
cannot  resolve  on  entering  Russia  to  consign  to  captivity,  and  perhaps  to 
death,  a  woman  who  manifests  the  tenderest  attachment  for  him.  The  se- 
cond act  transports  the  spectator  to  Russia.  The  Empress  Helena  repairs  to 
Obolensky's  castle  in  disffuise  to  see  Olga.  This  is  an  exceedingly  interest- 
ing scene.  Helena  artfully  questions  the  young  Princess,  and  obtains  from 
her  some  unwelcome  intelligence  of  the  sentiments  entertained  in  Russia  te- 
lative  to  the  political  con£ict  and  numerous  amours  of  the  £jnpress.  Olga 
hiquires  whether  Helena  is  the  mother  of  Obolensky.  This  question  rouses  the 
fury  of  the  Empress,  and  she  informs  Olga  that  her'  doom  is  fixed.  A  puty 
rises  in  her  d^ence.  Helena  summons  a  council,  to  which  she  admits  a 
Greek'refugee,  who  seeks  to  supplant  the  favourite  in  the  heart  of  the  Czari- 
na. The  council  decrees  that  Olga,  being  the  cause  of  civil  war,  shall  be 
sacrificed  for  the  security  of  the  throne.  Obolensky  uselessly  endeavours  to 
move  Helena,  in  a  scene  in  which  he  feigns  for  the  Czarina  the  pasdon 
which  he  cherishes  only  for  Olga.  Helena  yields,  and  promises  that  Olga 
diail  not  die.  Obolensky*s  joy  betrays  him,  and  the  deatn  of  the  Rrineess  is 
then  irrevocably  fixed. 

Meanwhile  Olga  escapes  and  flies  to  the  camp  of  the  consniratorB.  A  com- 
bat ensues,  and  uie  Boyards  are  subdued,  llie  Princess  falls  into  the  hands 
of  Butzaris.  He  conducts  her  to  the  palace  of  Obolensky,  where  she  socm 
^scovers  that  she  is  betrayed  and  in  captivity.  Suddenly  the  doors  open,  and 
ti^e  Czarina  herself  appears.  She  comes  for  the  purpose  of  tormenting  her 
unfortunate  victim  by  showing  her  the  letters  in  which  Obolensky  announced 
the  success  of  his  treacherous  mission.  Olga  falls  senseless  to  the  ground, 
and  Helena  retires.  By  bribing  the  gaolers,  Obolensky  succeeds  in  obtaining 
an  interview  with  the  Princess.  Olga  shows  him  the  fatal  letter.  At  that 
moment  the  Czarina  enters,  and  finds  Obolensky  at  the  feet  of  Olga.  She 
inronounces  her  final  commands.  OlgtL  is  carried  off,  and  Obolensky  seized. 
A  piercing  shriek  announces  the  death  of  the  victim,  and  immediately 
the  body  of  Olga  is  brought  in.  Obolensky  is  then  dragged  to  the  scaffold ; 
and  berore  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  Princess  are  removed  from  her 
sight,  Helena  receives  the  homage  of  a  new  lover,  and  the  curtain  drops. 

In  the  course  of  the  performance  manypassages  elicited  loud  approbation, 
on  account  of  their  liberal  tendency.  The  la^  scene  between  Olga  and 
Obolensky  is  magnificent.  Every  one  seemed  to  regret  that  the  part  of  Olga^ 
coidd  not  have  been  represented  by  Miss  Smithson,  compared  with  whom, 
all  our  French  tragic  actresses  sink  into  inferiority.  M.  Ancelot's  trsgedy 
will  ingress  the  attention  of  the  Parisians  for  a  month.  It  would  be  worth 
translating  into  English,  if  the  Lord  Chamberlain  would  allow  Helena  to 
bear  the  name  of  Catherine,  and  Obolensky  that  of  Orloff. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  great  success  which  has  attended  the 
Scenes  Feodals,  published  last  month  by  M.  IVo^r  Merim^,  the  author  of 
Clara  Gazul  s  Plays. 
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dart  EUctioB  conduded-^Caihotic  Leaders  and  AsMciations. 

Such  wa^  the  disturliiiig  and  heart-appallliig  adjuration  of  Father  Murphy 
of  Corofin^' whose  enthunastic  sense  of  duty  never  deserted  him,  and  who, 
when  the  feast  was  unfinished,  entered  like  the  fifrure  of  Death  which  the 
Egyptians  employed  at  their  banquets.  He  walked  round  the  room  with  a 
measured  pace^  like  the  envoy  of  another  worlds  chasing  the  revellers  before 
him,  and  repeating  the  same  dismal  warning — **  The  wolf,  the  wolf  is  upon 
the  walk !"  Notmng  was  comparable  to  the  aspect  of  Father  Murphv  upon 
these  occasions,  except  the  {)hysio^omj  of  Mr.  Lawless.  This  gentleman, 
who  had  been  usefuUy  exerting  himself  durin«^  the  whole  day,  somewhat 
reasonably  expected  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  just  rewards  of 
patriotism  for  a  few  hours  without  any  nocturnal  molestation.  It  was  about 
the  time  that  he  had  just  commenced  his  second  tumbler,  and  when  the  ex- 
hilarating influence  of  his  eloquent  chalices  was  be^nning  to  display  itself, 
that  the  dismal  cry  was  wont  to  come  upon  him.  The  look  of  piteous  despair 
with  which  he  surveyed  this  unrelenting  foe  to  conviviality,  was  almost  as 
^^lastly  as  that  of  his  merciless  disturber ;  and  as,  like  another  Tantalus,  he 
saw  the  draughts  of  pleasantness  hurried  away,  a  schoolmaster,  who  sat  by 
him,  and  who  ^*  was  abroad"  during  the  election,  used  to  exclaim — 

— — «  A  labris  Bitiens  fugientia  capiat 
Flumina." 

It  W0B  in  vain  to  remonstrate  against  Father  Murnhy,  who  insisted  that  the 
whole  company  should  so  forth  to  meet  "  the  woli  upon  the  walk."    Upon 

Sing  down  stairs,  the  lower  apartments  were  found  thronged  with  fireehol* 
vs  and  priests.  To  the  latter  had  been  assigned  the  office  of  providing 
fD<id  for  such  of  the  neasants  as  lived  at  too  great  distance  from  the  town  to 
tetum  immediately  nome;  and  each  clerg3rman  was  empowered  to  give  an 
order  to  the  victoallen  and  tavern-keepers  to  furnish  the  bearer  with  a  oer'* 
tain  quantity  of  meat  and  beer.  The  use  of  whisky  was  forbidden.  There 
wete  two  remarkable  features  observable  in  the  discharge  of  this  office.  The 
peasant,  who  had  not  tasted  food  perhaps  for  twent jr-four  hours,  remained 
la  perfect  patience  and  tranquillity  until  his  turn  arrived  to  speak  '^  to  his 
reverence;'  and  the  Catholic  clerffy  continued  with  unwearied  assiduity^ 
luid  tiie  most  amiable  solicitude,  &ough  themselves  quite  exhausted  with 
latiffue,  in  the  performance  of  this  necessary  labour.  There  they  stayed 
«ai^  a  late  hour  in  the  morning,  and  until  every  claimant  had  bleen  exxk^ 
tented^  It  is  not  wonderful  that  such  men,  animated  by  such  zeal,  and  ope- 
rating upon  so  grateful  and  so  energetic  a  peasantry^  should  have  cdOfected 
what  they  succeeded  in  accomplishing.  The  poll  at  length  closed;  and,  after 
an  excellent  argument  delivered  by  the  assessor,  Mr.  Kichard  Keatinge,  he 
instrueted  the  Sheriff  to  return  Mr.  O'Connel  as  duly  elected.  TheUonrt- 
house  was  again  crowded,  as  upon  the  first  day,  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald  appeared 
at  the  head  of  the  defeated  aristocracy.  They  looked  profoundly  mel^choly. 
Mr.  Fitigerald  himself  did  not  affect  to  disguise  the  deep  pain  which  he  felt; 
but  preserved  that  gracefulness  and  perfect  good  temper  which  had  charao- 
terittd  him  during  the  contest,  and  which.  At  its  dose,  disarmed  hostility  of 
all  its  ranoour.  Mr.  O'Connel  made  a  speech  distinguished  by  just  feeling 
and  good  taste,  and  begged  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  would  foi|p;ive  him,  if  he  haS 
upon  the  first  day  given  him  any  sort  of  offence.  Mr.  Fitacerald  came  foiw 
ward  and  unaffectedly  assured  him,  that  whatever  was  said  should  be  for* 
gotten.  He  was  affain  hailed  with  universal  acclamation,  and  delivered  a 
speech,  which  could  not  surpass,  in  good  judgment  and  persuasiveness,  that 
with  which  he  had  opened  tne  contest,  but  was  not  inferior  to  it.  He  left  an 
impression,  which  hereafter  will,  in  all  probability,  render  his  return  for  the 
county  of  Clare  a  matter  of  certainty ;  and,  upon  the  other  hand,  I  feel  con* 

vinced  that  he  has  himself  carried  away  firom  the  scene  of  that  conten^onu 
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in  which  he  sustained  a  defeat^  but  lost  no  honour,  a  oonvietion  that  not 
only  the  interests  of  Ireland,  but  the  safety  of  the  empire,  require  that  the 
dauns  of  seven  millions  of  his  fellow-citizens  should  be  ooncedeoL  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald, during  the  progress  of  the  election,  could  not  refrain  from  repeatedly 
intimating  his  astonishment  at  what  he  saw,  and  from  indulging  in  melan- 
choly ford>odings  of  the  events,  of  which  these  incidents  are  perhaps  but  the 
heralds.  To  do  him  justice,  he  appeared  at  moments  utterly  to  forget  him- 
self, and  to  be  absorbed  in  the  melancholy  presages  which  pressed  them- 
selves upon  him.  **  Where  is  all  this  to  end.^"  was  a  question  frequently 
put  in  his  presence,  and  from  which  he  seemed  to  shrink. 

At  the  close  of  the  poll,  Mr.  Shell  delivered  a  speech,  in  which  the  views 
of  the  writer  of  this  article  were  expressed ;  and  as  no  faithful  account  of 
what  he  said  upon  that  occasion  appeared  in  the  London  papers,  an  extract 
from  his  observations  will  be  justified  not  by  any  merit  in  the  composition  as 
a  piece  of  oratory,  but  by  the  sentiments  of  the  speaker,  which  appear  to 
me  to  be  just,  and  were  suggested  by  the  scenes  in  which  he  had  taken  a 
part.  The  importance  of  the  subject  may  give  a  claim  to  attention,  which 
in  other  instances  the  speaker  may  not  be  entitled  to  command.  He  spoke 
in  the  following  terms : — 

''  I  own  that  I  am  anxious  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  make  a 
reparation  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Before  I  had  the  honour  of  hearing  that  sei^ 
tleman,  and  of  witnessing  the  mild  and  conciliatory  demeanour  by  whi(£  he 
is  distinguished,  I  had  in  another  place  expressed  myself  with  regard  to  hia 
political  conduct,  in  language  to  which  I  believe  that  Mr.  Fit^xald  re* 
finrred  upon  the  first  day  of  the  election,  and  which  was  perhaps  too  deeply 
tinctured  with  that  virulence,  which  is  almost  inseparable  from  the  passione 

S  which  this  country  is  so  unhappily  divided.  It  is  but  an  act  of  justice  to 
r.  Fitzgerald  to  say,  that,  however  we  may  be  under  the  necessity  of  op- 
posing him  as  a  Member  of  an  Administration  hostile  to  our  body,  it  is  im- 
possible to  entertain  towards  him  a  sentiment  of  individual  animosity  ;  and  I 
confess,  that,  after  having  observed  the  admirable  temper  with  which  he  en- 
oountered  his  antagonists,  I  cannot  but  regret  that,  before  I  had  the  means 
of  forming  a  just  estimate  of  his  personal  character,  I  should  have  indulged  in 
remarks,  m  which  too  much  acidity  may  have  been  infused.  The  situation 
in  which  Mr.  Fitegerald  was  placed,  was  peculiarly  trying  to  his  feelings.  He 
had  been  long  in  possession  uf  this  County.  Though  we  considered  hmn  as  an 
inefficient  Ariend,  we  were  not  entitled  to  account  him  an  opponent.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  may  have  appeared  harsh,  and  perhaps  unkind,  that 
we  ^ould  have  selected  him  as  the  first  object  for  the  manifestation  of  our 
power ;  another  would  have  found  it  difficult  not  to  give  way  to  the  language 
of  resentment  and  of  reproach,  but  so  far  from  doing  so,  his  defence  of  him- 
fldf  was  as  strongly  marked  by  forbearance  as  it  was  by  ability.  I  thought 
it,  however,  not  altogether  impossible  that  before  the  fate  of  this  election  was 
decided^  Mr.  Fitzgerald  might  have  been  merely  practising  an  expedient  of 
wily  conciliation,  and  that  when  he  appeared  so  meek  and  self-controlled  in 
the  midst  of  a  contest  which  would  have  provoked  the  passions  of  any  ordi- 
nary man,  he  was  only  stifling  his  resentment,  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
Bueceed  in  appeasing  the  violence  of  the  opposition  with  which  he  had  to  ccm- 
tend.  But  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  in  the  demeanour  which  he  has  preserved  to-day, 
after  the  election  has  concluded  with  his  defeat,  has  given  proof  that  his  gen- 
ilenees  of  deportment  was  not  affected  and  artificial ;  and,  now  that  he  lutf  no 
object  to  gain,  we  cannot  but  give  him  as  ample  credit  for  his  sincerity,  as 
we  must  give  him  for  that  persuasive  gracefulness  by  which  his  manners  are 
distingnisned.  Justly  has  he  said  that  he  has  not  lost  a  friend  in  this  country ; 
and  he  n^ht  have  added  that,  so  far  from  having  incurred  any  diminution 
of  regard  among  those  who  were  attached  to  him,  he  has  appeased  to  a  great 
extent  the  vehemence  of  that  political  enmity  in  which  tiie  associate  of  Mr. 
Peel  was  not  very  unnaturally  held.  But,  Sir,  while  I  have  thus  made  the 
adcnowledgment  which  was  due  to  Mr.  Fitauerald,  let  me  not  disguise  my 
own  feelings  of  legitimate,  but  ijot  I  hope  OTOnsiye  ezilLtation  at  the  resnh 
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of  this  great  contest,  that  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Engliehr  people 
beyond  all  example.  I  am  not  mean  enough  to  indulge  in  any  contumeliouji . 
▼aunting  over  one  who  has  sustained  his  defeat  with  so  honourable  a  magna- 
nimity. The  victory  which  has  been  achieved,  has  been  obtained  not  so 
much  over  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  as  over  the  faction  with  which  I  excuse  him  to  a 
great  extent  for  having  been  allied.  A  great  display  of  power  has  been 
made  by  the  Catholic  Association,  and  tmit  manifestation  of  its  influence 
over  the  national  mindi  I  regard  as  not  only  a  very  remarkable,  but  a  very 
momentous  incident.  Let  us  consider  what  has  taken  place,  in  order  that  we 
may  see  this  singular  political  phenomenon  in  its  just  light.  It  is  right  that. 
we  attentively  survey  the  extraordinary  facts  before  us,  in  order  that  we  may 
derive  from  tnem  the  moral  admonitions  which  they  are  calculated  to  supply. 
What  then  has  happened  ?  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  promoted  to  a  place  in  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  councils,  and  the  representation  of  this  great  County 
became  vacant.  The  Catholic  Association  determined  to  oppose  him,  and  at 
first  view  the  undertaking  seemed  to  be  desperate.  Not  a  single  Protestant 
gentleman  could  be  procured  to  enter  the  lists,  and  in  the  want  of  any  other 
candidate,  Mr.  O'Connell  stood  forward  on  behalf  of  the  people.  Mr.  Vesey 
Fitzgerald  came  into  the  field  encompassed  with  the  most  signal  advantages. 
His  father  is  a  gentleman  of  large  estate,  and  had  been  long  and  deservedly 
popular  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  himself,  inheriting  a  portion  of  the  .po- 
pular favour  with  a  favourite  name,  had  for  twenty  years  been  placed  in  suc^h 
immediate  contiguity  with  power,  that  he  was  enabled  to  circulate  a  large 
portion  of  the  influence  of  Grovernment  through  this  fortunate  district. 
There  is  scarcely  a  single  family  of  any  significance  among  you,  which  does 
not  labour  under  Mr.  Fitagerald's  obligations.  At  this  moment  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  look  at  him,  wiSi  tiie  array  of  aristocracy  beside  him,  in  order  to 
perceive  upon  what  a  high  position  for  victory  he  was  placed.  He  stands  en- 
compassed by  the  whole  geiatry  of  the  County  of  Clwre,  who,  as  they  stood 
by  mm  in  the  hour  of  battle,  come  here  to  cover  his  retreat.  Almost  every 
gentleman  of  rank  and  fortune  appears  as  his  auxiliary ;  and  the  gentry,  by 
their  aspect  at  this  instant,  as  w^  as  by  their  devotedness  during  the  elec- 
tion, furnish  evidence  that  in  his  person  their  own  cause  was  to  be  asserted. 
To  this  combinaUon  of  favourable  circumstances, — to  the  promising  friend,  to 
the  accomplished  gentleman,  to  the  eloquent  advocate,  at  the  heid  of  all  the 
patrician  opulence  of  the  County,  what  did  we  oppose  ?  We  opposed  the  power 
of  the  Catholic  Association,  and  with  that  tremendous  engine  we  have  beaten 
the  Cabinet  Minister,  and  the  phalanx  of  aristocracy  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded, to  the  ground.  Why  do  I  mention  these  things  ?  Is  it  for  the 
purpose  (God  forbid  that  it  should)  of  wounding  the  feelings  or  exasperating 
the  passions  of  any  man  ?  No !  but  in  order  to  exhibit  the  almost  marvellous 
incidents  which  have  taken  place,  in  the  light  in  which  they  ought  to  be  re* 
garded,  and  to  presbnt  them  in  all  their  appalliag  magnitude.  Protestants 
who  hear  me.  Gentlemen  of  the  County  Clare,  you  whom  I  address  with 
boldness,  perhaps,  but  certainly  not  with  aiu'  purpose  to  give  you  offence, 
let  me  entreat  your  attention.  A  Baronet  of  rank  and  fortune.  Sir  Edward 
O'Brien,  has  adced  whether  this  was  a  condition  of  thin&s  to  be  endured; 
he  has  expatiated  upon  the  extraordinary  influence  which  has  been  exercised 
in  order  to  effect  these  signal  results;  and,  after  dwelling  upon  maqy 
other  grounds  of  complaint,  he  has  with  great  force  inveighed  against,  the 
severance  which  we  have  created  between  the  landlord  and  tenant. — ^Let 
it  not  be  imagined  that  I  mean  to  deny  that  we  have  had  recourse  to 
the  expedients  attributed  to  us ;  on  the  contrary,  I  avow  it.  We  have 
pat  a  great  engine  into  action,  and  applied  the  entire  force  of  that  pow« 
erful  machinery  which  the  law  has  placed  under  our  control.  We  are  mas- 
ters of  the  passions  of  the  people,  and  we  have  employed  our  domioion  with  a 
terrible  effect.  But,  Sir,  do  you,  or  any  man  here,  imagine  that  we  could 
have  acquired  this  dreadful  ability  to  sunder  the  strongest  ties  by  which  the 
different  classes  of  society  are  fastened,  unless  we  found  the  .materials  of  e«- 
citement  in  the  stale  of  society  itself?    Do  you  think  that  Mr.  Daniel  O'Gon- 
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nel  has  himself,  and  by  the  single  puwers  of  his  own  mindi  nnaided  by  anr* 
eztemal  co-operation,  brought  the  country  to  this  great  crisis  of  agitation  r 
Mr.  OConnei,  with  all  his  talents  for  excitation,  would  have  been  utterly 
powerless  and  incapable,  unless  he  had  been  allied  with  a  great  conspirator 
against  the  public  peace ;  and  I  will  tell  you  who  that  confederate  is— it  is 
the  Law  of  the  land  itself  that  has  ibeen  Mr .  O'Connd's  main  associate,  and 
that  ou^ht  to  be  denounced  as  the  mightv  agitator  of  Ireland.  The  rod  of 
oppression  is  the  wand  of  this  potent  enchanter  of  the  passions,  and  the  book 
of  nis  spells  is  the  Penal  Code.  Break  the  wand  of  tliis  political  Prospero, 
and  take  from  him  the  volume  of  his  magic,  and  he  will  evoke  the  spirits 
which  are  now  under  his  control  no  longer.  But  why  should  1  have  recourse 
to  illustration  which  may  be  accounted  fantastical,  in  order  to  elucidate  what 
is  in  itself  so  plain  and  obvious  ^  Protestant  ffentlemen,  who  do  rae  the  ho- 
nour to  listen  to  me,  look,  I  pray  you,  a  little  dispassionatelv  at  the  real 
causes  of  the  events  which  have  taken  plaee  amongst  you.  I  oeg  of  you  to 
put  aside  your  angry  feelings  for  an  instant,  and  beheve  me  that  I  am  far* 
trom  thinking  that  you  have  no  good  ground  for  resentment.  It  must  be 
most  painful  to  the  proprietors  oftlns  County  to  be  stripped  in  an  instant  of 
all  their  influence;  to  be  left  destitute  of  all  sort  of  sway  over  their  depend- 
ents, and  to  see  a  few  demagogues  and  priests  usurping  their  natural  antho* 
rity.  This  feeling  of  resentment  must  oe  aggravated  by  the  oonsdousuess 
that  they  have  not  deserved  such  a  return  from  their  tenants ;  and  as  I 
know  Sir  Edward  O'Brien  to  be  a  truly  benevolent  landlord,  I  c^  well  con-, 
ceive  that  the  apparent  ingratitude  with  which  he  was  treated,  has  added  to 
the  pain  which  every  landlord  must  experience ;  and  I  own  that  I  was  ,not 
surprised  to  see  tears  bursting  at  his  eyes,  while  his  face  was  inflamed  with* 
the  emotions  to  which  it  was  not  in  human  nature  that  he  should  not  give> 
way.  But  let  Sir  Edward  O'Brien,  and  his  fellow-proprietors,  who  are  ga- 
thered about  him,  recollect,  that  the  facility  and  promptitude  with  which  Ae 
peasantry  have  thrown  off  their  allegiance,  are  owing  not  so  much  to  any 
want  of  just  moral  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people,  as  to  the  opeistioo  of 
causes  for  which  the  people  are  not  to  blame.  In  no  other  country,  except 
in  this,  would  such  a  revolution  have  been  effected.  Wherefore  P^-Becanse 
in  no  other  country  are  the  people  divided  by  the  law  from  their  superiors, 
and  cast  into  the  hands  of  a  set  of  men,  who  are  supplied  with  the  means  of ' 
national  excitement  by  the  system  of  Government  under  which  we  live. 
Surely,  no  man  can  believe  that  such  an  anomalous  body  as  the  Catholic  As- 
sociation could  exist,  excepting  in  a  community  which  had  been  alienated  from 
the  Sta(te  by  the  State  itself.  The  discontent  and  the;  resentment  of  seven 
millions  of  the  population  have  generated  that  domestic  government,  which 
BWHjTB  through  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  uses  the  national  passions  as 
the  instruments  for  the  execution  of  its  will.  From  that  body  there  has  now 
been  issuing,  for  many  years,  a  continuous  supply  of  exciting  matter,  whk^ 
has  overflowed  the  nation's  mind.  The  lava  has  covered  and  inundated  the 
whole  country,  and  is  still  flowing,  and  will  continue  to  flow  from  its  vdcanie 
source.  But,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  Association  is  but  the  cmter  in  whidi  the 
fiery  matter  finds  a  vent,  while  ito  fountain  is  in  the  depth  of  the  kw  itself. 
It  would  be  utterly  impossible,  if  all  men  were  placed  upon  an  equality  ef 
citisenehip,  and  there  were  no  exasperating  distinctions  amongst  us,  to  create 
any  artificial  causes  of  discontent.  Let  men  declaim  for  a  century,  with  fiur 
higher  powers  than  any  Catholic  agitator  is  endowed  with,  and  if  they  have 
no  real  ground  of  pubhc  grievance  to  rest  upon,  their  harangues  will  be  empty 
sound  and  idle  air.  But  when  what  they  tell  the  people  is  true— when  they 
are  sustained  by  substantial  facts,  then  effecU  are  produced,  of  which  what 
has  taken  place  at  this  election  is  only  an  example.  The  whole  body  of  the 
pec^le  being  previously  inflamed  and  rendered  susceptible,  the  moment  any 
mcident,  such  as  this  election,  occurs,  all  the  popular  passions  start  aniui- 
taneously  uo,  and  bear  down  every  obstacle  be/ore  them.  Do  not,  therefore, 
be  surprised  that  the  peasantry  should  thus  at  once  throw  off  their  allegiance 
to  you,  when  they  are  under  the  operation  of  emotions  whidi  it  would  be 
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wonderful  if  they  could  reaist.    The  feeluig  by  which  they  axe  now  actuated, 
would  make  them  not  only  vote  a^fainst  their  landlords,  but  would  make 
them  rush  into  the  fields  scale  the  batteries  of  a  fortress^  and  mount  the 
breach ;  and^  Gentlemen,  give  me  now  leave  to  ask  yon,  whether,  after  a 
due  reflection  upon  the  motives  by  which  your  vassals  (for  so  they  are  ac- 
counted^ are  governed,  you  will  be  disposed  to  exercise  any  measure  of  seve- 
ritv  in  t<ieir  regard.    I  hear  it  said,  that  before  many  &ys  go  by,  there 
will  be  many  tears  shed  in  the  hovels  of  your  slaves,  and  Qiat  you  will 
take  a  terrible  vengeance  of  their  treason.     I  trust  in  God  that  you  will 
not,  when  your  own  passions  have  subsided,  and  your  blood  has  had  to  cool, 
persevere  in  such  a  cruel,  and  let  me  add,  such  an  unjustifiable  determi- 
nation.    Consider,  Gentlemen,  whether  a  great  allowance  should  not  be 
made  for  the  offence  which  thev  have  committed.    If  they  are,  as  you  say 
they  are,  under  the  influence  of  fanaticism,  1  would  say  to  you,  that  such  an 
influence  affords  many  circumstances  of  extenuation,  and  that  you  should  for* 
give  them, '  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.'  They  have  followed  their  priests 
to   the  hustings,  and  they  would  follow  them  to  the  scaffold.      But  you 
will  ask,  wherefore  should  they  prefer  their  priests  to  their  landlords,  an4 
have  purer  reverence  for  the  altars  of  their  religion,  than  for  the  counter  in 
which  you  calculate  y^our  rents  ?    Ah,  Gentlemen,  consider  a  little  the  rela- 
tion in  which  the  pnest  stands  towards  the  peasant.    Let  us  put  the  priest 
into  one  scale,  ana  the  landlord  into  the  other,  and  let  us  see  which  snould 
preponderate.    I  will  take  an  excellent  landlord  and  an  excellent  priest. 
The  laQdlord  shall  be  Sir  £dward  O'Brien,  and  the  priest  shall  be  Mr.  Mur- 
phy of  Corofin.    VTho  is  Sir  £dward  O'Brien  ?    A  gentleman  who  has  a 
.great  fortune,  who  lives  in  a  splendid  numaion,  and  who,  from  the  windows 
of  a  palace,  looks  upon  pokii^ions  almost  as  wide  as  those  which  his  ances- 
tors beheld  from  the  summit  of  their  feudal,  towers.    His  tenants  pay  him 
their  rent  twice  a-vear,  and  they  have  their  land  at  a  moderate  rate.    So 
much  for  the  landlord.    1  come  now  to  Father  Murphy  of  Corofin.    Where 
does  he  reside  ?    In  an  humble  abode,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain, 
and  in  the  midst  of  dreariness  and  waste.    He  dwells  in  the  midst  of  his 
parishioners,  and  is  their  benefactor,  their  firiend,  their  father.    It  is  not  only 
m  the  actual  ministry  of  the  sacraments  of  religion  that  he  stands  as  an  oIh 
ject  of  affectionate  reverence  among  them.    I  saw  him,  indeed,  at  his  altar, 
surrounded  bv  thousands,  and  felt  mvself  the  influence  of  his  contagious  and 
enthusiastic  devotion.    He  addressea  the  people  in  the  midst  of  a  rude  edi- 
fice, and  in  a  language  which  I  did  not  understand ;  but  I  could  perceive 
what  a  command  ne  has  over  the  minds  of  his  devoted  followers.    But  it  is 
not  merely  as  the  celebrator  of  the  rites  of  Divine  Worship  that  he  is  dear 
to  his  flock ;  he  is  their  companion,  the  mitigator  of  their  calamities,  the 
soother  of  their  ^flictions,  the  trustee  of  their  liearts,  the  renomtory  of  their 
^secrets,  the  guardian  of  their  interests,  and  the  sentinel  of  tneir  death-beds. 
A  peasant  is  dyin^—in  the  midst  of  the  winter's  night,  a  knock  is  heard  at 
the  door  of  the  pnest,  and  he  is  told  that  his  parishioner  requires  his  spiri- 
tual assistance — the  wind  is  howling,  the  snow  descends  upon  the  hills,  and 
the  rain  and  storm  beat  against  his  face ;  yet  he  goes  forth,  hurries  to  the 
hovel  of  the  exniring  wretdi,  and  taking  his  station  beside  the  mass  of  pesti- 
lence of  which  the  b^  of  straw  is  composed,  bends  to  receive  the  last  whisper 
which  unloads  the  heart  of  its  guilt,  though  the  lips  of  the  sinner  should  be 
tainted  wi^  disease,  and  he  ^ould  exhale  mortahty  in  his  breath.    Gentle^ 
men,  this  is  not  the  language  of  artificial  declamation — ^this^  is  not  the  mere 
extravagance  of  rhetoriod  phrase.    This,  every  word  of  this,  is  the  truth — 
the  notorious,  paloable,  and  unquestionable  truth.    You  know  it,  every  one 
pf  you  know  it  to  oe  true ;  and  now  let  me  ask  you  can  you  wonder  for  a  mo^ 
ment  that  the  people  dioiJd  be  attached  to  their  derfry,  and  should  foUow 
their  ordinances  as  if  they  were  the  injunctions  of  God  r    Gentlemen,  forgive 
me,  if  I  venture  to  supplicate,  on  behalf  of  your  poor  tenants,  for  mercy  to 
them.    Pardon  tliepi,  in  the  name  of  that  God  who  will  fornve  you  your  of- 
fences in  the  same  measure  of  compassion  which  you  will  snow  to  tlie  tres- 
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passes  of  others.  Do  not,  in  the  name  of  that  Heaven  before  whom  eyery 
one  of  us^  whether  landlord,  priest,  or  tenant,  must  at  last  appear— do  not 
prosecute  these  poor  people :  don't  throw  their  children  out  upon  the  public 
road— don't  send  them  forth  to  starve,  to  shiver  and  to  die.  For  God's 
sake,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  for  your  own  sake,  and  as  you  are  a  gentleman 
and  a  man  of  honour,  interpose  your  influence  with  your  friends,  and  redeem 
your  pledge.  I  address  myself  personally  to  you.  On  the  first  dAv  of  the 
election  you  declared  that  you  would  deprecate  all  persecution  by  the  land- 
lords, and  that  you  were  the  last  to  wish  that  harsh  and  vindictive  measures 
should  be  employed.  I  believe  you — and  now  1  call  upon  you  to  redeem 
that  pledge  of  mercy,  to  fulfil  that  noble  engagement,  to  perionn  Uiat  great 
moral  promise.  You  will  cover  yourself  with  honour  by  so  doing,  in  the  same 
way  that  you  will  share  in  the  ignominy  that  will  attend  upon  any  expedients 
of  rigour.  Before  you  leave  this  coimtrv  to  assume  your  high  functions,  em- 
ploy yourself  diligently  in  this  work  of  benevolence,  and  enjoin  3rour  friends 
wiin  that  Sequence  oi  which  you  are  the  master,  to  refrain  from  cruelty,  aoid 
not  to  oppress  their  tenants.  Tell  them.  Sir,  that  instead  of  busyinf  them- 
selves in  the  worthless  occupation  of  revenge,  it  is  much  fitter  that  they 
shotdd  take  the  political  condition  of  their  country  into  their  deep  considera- 
tion. Tell  them  that  they  should  address  themselves  to  the  LegialAture,  and 
implore  a  remedy  for  these  frightful  evils.  Tell  them  to  call  uoon  the  men, 
in  whose  hands  the  destiny  of  this  great  empire  is  placed,  to  adopt  a  system 
of  conciliation  and  of  peace,  and  to  apply  to  Ireland  the  great  canon  of  po- 
litical morality,  which  has  been  so  powerfnlly  expressed  by  the  poet^'  pads 
imponere  morem.'  Our  manners,  our  habits,  our  laws  must  be  changed.  The 
evu  is  to  be  plucked  out  at  the  root.  The  cancer  must  be  cut  out  of  the 
breast  of  tiie  country.  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  any  measure  of  disfran- 
chisement, that  any  additional  penalty,  will  afibrd  a  remedy.  Things  have 
been  permitted  to  advance  to  a  height  from  which  they  cannot  be  driven 
back.  Protestants,  awake  to  a  sense  of  your  condition.  Look  round  yon. 
What  have  you  seen  during  this  election?  £nouffh  to  make  you  feel  that 
this  is  not  mere  local  excitation,  but  that  seven  mmions  of  Irisn  neople  are 
completely  arrayed  and  organized.  That  which  you  behold  in  Clare,  yoa 
would  behold,  under  similar  circumstances,  in  every  county  in  the  kingdom. 
Did  you  mark  our  discipline,  our  subordination,  our  good  order,  and  Uiaft 
prophetic  tranquillity,  wnich  is  far  more  terrible  than  any  ordinary  storm ! 
You  have  seen  sixty  thousand  men  under  our  command,  and  not  a  hand  was 
raised,  and  not  a  forbidden  word  was  uttered  in  that  amazing  multitude. 
You  have  beheld  an  example  of  our  power  in  the  almost  miraculous  sobriety 
of  the  people.  Their  lips  have  not  touched  that  infuriating  beverage  to 
which  they  are  so  much  attached,  and  their  habitual  propensity  vaniahed  at 
our  command.  What  think  you  of  all  this  ?  Is  it  meet  and  wise  to  leave 
us  armed  with  such  a  dominion  ?  Trust  us  not  with  it ;  strip  us  of  this  i^ 
palling  despotism  ;  annihilate  us  by  concession ;  extinguish  us  with  peace; 
disarray  us  by  equality ;  instead  of  angry  slaves,  make  us  contented  citizens ; 
if  you  do  not,  tremble  for  the  result.' 


Catholic  Leaders  and  Associations, 

I  SHALL  follow  the  preceding  article  with  some  account  of  the  various  bodies 
which  have  successively  managed  the  concerns  of  the  Catholics,  and  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  have  taken  the  most  active  part  in  their  afiairs. 

Catholic  Associations  have  been  of  very  long  existence.  The  Confederates 
of  1642  were  the  precursors  of  the  Association  of  1828.  The  Catholics  en- 
tered into  a  league  for  the  assertion  of  their  civil  rights.  They  opened  their 
proceediDgs  in  Uie  City  of  Kilkenny,  where  the  house  is  shown  in  which  their 
assemblies  were  held.  They  estabudied  two  dififerent  bodies  to  represent  the 
Catholic  people,  namely,  a  general  &embly,  and  a  supreme  council.  The 
first  included  aU  the  lords,  prelates,  and  gentry  of  the  Catholic  body;  and 
the  latter  consisted  of  a  few  select  members,  chosen  by  the  general  assembly 
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out  of  tlie  diffiBrent  provinces^  who  acted  as  a  kind  of  ezeeatiTO,  and  were 
recognized  as  their  supreme  magistrates.  These  were  ''  the  Confederates.'' 
Carte^  in  his  Life  of  Ormonde,  calls  them  "  an  Association."  He  adds,  that 
the  first  result  of  tiieir  union  was  an  address  to  the  King,  in  which  they  de- 
manded justice,  and  besought  him  *'  timely  to  assign  a  place  where  they 
might  with  safety  express  their  grievances.  On  receiving  this  address,  the 
vz —  .• J . ^^    .!__  __.x  __-!   :_g,  ^g  commission- 

^  what  they  had  to 
s  commission  was 

dsAed  the  'llth  of  January,  1642.  Ormonde  says,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that 
'^  the  Lords  Justices  used  every  endeavour  to  prevent  the  success  of  the 
conunisuon,  and  to  impede  the  pacification  of  the  country."  The  supreme 
council  of  "  the  Confederates"  was  sitting  at  Ross,  and  a  despatdi  was 
transmitted  by  the  Lords  Justices  to  them,  in  which  the  phrase  "  odious  re- 
bellion" was  applied  to  their  proceedings.  At  this  insult  they  took  fire — 
they  had  arms  xn  their  hands,  and  returned  an  answer,  in  which  they  stated 
"  that  it  would  be  a  meanness  beyond  expression  in  them  who  fouffht  in  the 
condition  of  loyal  subjects,  to  come  in  the  repute  of  rebels  to  set  down  their 
grievances.  We  take  God  to  witness,"  added  they, "  that  there  are  no  limits 
set  to  the  scorn  and  infam]^  that  are  cast  upon  us,  and  we  will  be  in  the  es- 
teem of  loval  subjects,  or  me  to  a  man  !"  A  terrible  civil  war  ensued.  On  the 
S8th  of  July,  1646,  Lord  Digby  published  a  proclamation  of  peace  with  the 
Confederates.  The  Pope's  Nuncio,  Renuccini,  induced  the  former  to  reject 
the  terms.  The  war  raged  on.  At  length,  in  1648,  Ormonde  concluded  a 
treaty  with  them ;  but  soon  after  Cromwell  landed  in  Ireland,  and  crushed 
the  Catholics  to  the  esrth. 

Thus  an  early  precedent  of  a  Catholic  Association  is  to  be  found  at  the 
distance  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  eighty-six  years.  I  pass  over  the 
events  of  the  Revolution.  The  penal  code  was  enacted.  From  the  Revolution 
to  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  the  Catholics  were  so  depressed  and  ab- 
ject, that  thev  did  not  dare  to  petition,  and  their  very  silence  was  frequently 
the  subject  of  imputation,  as  affording  evidence  of  a  discontented  and  dissa- 
tisfied spirit.  Upon  the  accession  of  Georse  the  Second,  in  1727,  Lord  Del- 
vin,  and  the  principal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry,  presented  a  servile  ad- 
dress, to  be  laid  by  the  Lords  Justices  before  the  Ihrone.  They  were  in  a 
condition  so  utterly  despicable  and  degraded,  that  not  even  an  answer  was 
returned.  But  Primate  JBoulter,  who  was  a  shrewd  and  sagacious  master  of 
all  the  arts  of  colonial  tyranny,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Carteret,  intimates  his 
apprehension  at  this  first  act  since  the  Revolution,  of  the  Catholics  as  a  com- 
munity ;  and  immediately  after  thev  were  deprived  of  the  elective  franchise 
by  the  1st  Geo.  II.  di.  9,  sec.  7.  Tne  next  year  came  a  Bill  which  was  de- 
vised by  Primate  Boulter,  to  prevent  Roman  Catholics  from  acting  as  soli- 
citors. Here  we  find,  perhaps,  the  origin  of  the  Catholic  rent.  Several 
Catholics  in  Cork  and  in  Dublin  raised  a  subscription  to  defray  the  expense  of 
opposing  the  Bill,  and  an  apostate  priest  gave  mformatlon  of  this  conspiracy 
(for  so  it  was  called)  to  bring  in  the  Pope  and  the  Pretender.  The  transac- 
tion was  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  actually 
reported  that  five  pounds  had  been  collected,  and  resolved  "  That  it  appeared 
to  them,  that  under  pretence  of  opposing  heads  of  bills,  sums  of  money  had 
been  collected,  and  a  fond  estabUsned  by  the  Popish  inhabitants  of  this  king- 
dom, hiKhly  detrimental  to  the  Protestant  interest."  These  were  the  first 
efibrts  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  obtain  relief,  or,  rather,  to  prevent  the  im- 
position of  additional  burthens.  They  did  not,  however,  act  through  the 
medium  of  a  committee  or  association.  It  was  in  the  year  1757,  upon  the 
appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Ireland,  that  a 
oom  mittee  was  for  the  first  time  formed,  of  which  the  great  model,  perhaps, 
was  to  be  discovered  in  "Uie  Confederates"  of  1642;  and  ever  since  that  pe- 
riod, the  affairs  of  the  body  have  been  more  or  less  conducted  through  the 
medium  of  assemblies  of  a  similar  character.  The  Committee  of  1757  may 
be  justly  accounted  the  parent  of  the  great  convention  which  has  rinoe 
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luiDugbt  U$  ^mnous  s^ven  millions  into.actioik  The  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee foi^ned  in  that  year  were  delected  and  actually  chosen  by  the  people. 
The^.weresa.  parliament  invested  with  all  the  authority  of  representation. 
'J^ir  first  assembly  was  held  in  a  tavern  called  '*  The  Globe/'  in  f^sex-street^ 
Dublin.  After  some .  sittings,  Mr.  Wyse  of  Waterford,  the  ancestor  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  has  lately  made  sq  conspicuous  a  figure  in  Catholic  politics,  pro- 
posed a  plan  of  more  extended  delegation,  which  was  at  once  adopted.  In  1 759, 
this  body  was  brought  into  recognition  by  the  state ;  for,  upon  the  alarm  of 
the  invasion  of  Conflans,  the  firman  Catholic  Committee  prepared  a  loyal 
address,  which  was  presented  to  John  Ponsonby,  the  then  Speaker,  by  Messns. 
Crump  and  Mac  Dermot,  two  delegates,  to  be  transmitted  by  him  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  A  gracious  answer  to  this  address  was  returned,  and  published 
in  the  Gazette.  The  Speaker  summoned  the  two  delates  to  the  House  of 
CAmmons,  and  the  address  was  then  read.  Mr.  Mac  ifermot,  in  the  name  of 
his  body>  thanked  the  Speaker  for  his  condescension. 

This  was  the  first  instance  in  which  the  political  existence  of  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholics was  acknowledged,  through  the  medium  of  their  Committee,  lliis 
recognition,  however,  was  not  folu)wed  by  any  immediate  relaxation  of  the 
pen^  code.  Twelve  years  elapsed  before  any  legislative  measure  was  intro- 
duced which  indicated  a  more  favourable  disposition  towards  the  Catholic 
community,  if,  indeed,  the  11th  and  12th  of  George  the  Third  can  be  consi- 
dered aa  Kaving  conferred  any  boon  upon  that  degraded jpeople.  The  statute 
was  entitled  ''An  Act  for  the  reclaiming  of  unprofitable  bogs;''  and  it  en- 
able4  Papists  to  take  fifty  acres  of  unprofitable  oog  for  sixtv-one  years,  with 
h^  an  acre  of  arable  land  adjoining,  provided  that  it  should  not  be  within 
one  mile  of  a  town.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  of  Parliament  indicate  to 
what.»  low  condition  the  great  mass  of  the  population  had  been  reduced,  and 
illustrate  the  justice  of  Swift's  remark,  that  ihe  Papists  had  become  mere 
hewers, of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  However,  the  first  step  was  taken  in 
the  progress  of  concession ;  and  every  day  the  might  of  numbers,  even  desti^ 
tute  of  all  territorial  possession,  pressed  more  and  more  upon  the  Ctovern- 
ment.  The  Catholic  Committee  pursued  its  course,  and  in  1777  extorted  the 
•first  important  relaxation ;  for  they  acquired  the  right  of  taking  leases  for 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years,  and  their  landed  property  was  made 
descendible  and  deviseable,  in  the  same  manner  as  Protestant  estates.  In 
1732,  the  difficulties  of  the  Government  augmented,  and  the  Catholic  Com* 
mittee  pressed  the  consideration  of  ^eir  claims  upon  the  ministry.  By  the 
21st  and  22d  ^f  George  the  Third,  Papists  were  enabled  to  piurchase  and  dis- 
])ose  of  landed  prok^rty,  and  were  placed,  in  that  respect,  upon  an  equality 
with  Protestants.  Thus  they  were  rashly  left  beyond  the  state,  but  were  fur* 
nished  with  that  point  from  which  the  engine  of  their  power  has  be^n  since 
wielded  against  it. 

.  From  1782  until  1793,  no  farther  concessions  were  made ;  but  the  Catho- 
lics increased  in  newer,  until,  in  J  792,  their  Committee  assumed  a  formidable 
amect.  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  in  hb  Memoirs,  gives  the  following  account 
ot  what  may  be  called  the  Association  of  that  period : — '^  The  General  Com- 
niittee  of  the  Catholics,  which,  since  the  year  1792,  has  made  a  distinguished 
%ure  in  the  politics  of  Irel^d,  was  a  body  composed  of  their  bishops,  their 
CKHintry  gentlemen,  and  of  a  certain  number  of  merchants  and  traders,  all*' 
resident  in  Dublin,  but  named  by  the  Catholics  in  the  different  towns  cor- 
porate to  represent  them,  llie  origind  object  of  this  institution  was  to 
obtain  the  repeal  of  a  partial  and  oppressive  tax  called  Quartera^,  which 
was  levied  on  the  Catholics  onl^ ;  and  the  Government,  which  found  the 
Committee  at  first  a  convenient  uistrument  on  some  occasions,  connived  at 
their  existence.  So  degraded  was  the  Catholic  mind  at  the  period  of  the 
formation  of  their  Committee,  and  long  after,  that  they  were  nappy  to  be 
allowed  to  go  up  to  the  Castle  with  an  abominable  slavish  address  to  each 
successive  Viceroy  ;  of  which,  moreover,  until  the  accession  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland  in  1782^  so  little  notice  was  taken,  that  his  Gi^ace  was  the  first  who 
condeiscended  to  give  theni  an  answer,  (N.  B.  this  is  a  mistake)  ;  and,  in- 
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deed,  iot  above  tWentjr  y^an,  Ibe  sole  bueineee  of  the-  general  CominitCee 
was  to  prepare  and  deliver  in  those  reeords  of  their  depression.  ^Hie  effort 
which  an  honest  indignation  had  called  forth  at  the  time  of  the 'Volunteer 
Convention  of  1783,  seemed  to  have  exhausted  theL*  strength,  and  they  sunk 
back  into  their  primitive  nullity.  Under  this  appearance  of  apathy,  how* 
ever,  a  new  spirit  was  gradually  arising  in  the  Dody,  owing  principally  to 
the  exertions  and  the  example  of  one  man,  John  Keogh,  to  whose  servieea 
his  country,  and  more  eseeeially  the  Catholics,  are  singularly  Indebted.  In 
fact,  the  downfal  of  feuoal  tyranny  was  acted  in  little  on  the  theatre  of  the 
General  Committee.  The  ionuence  of  their  clergy  and  of  their  barons  was 
jpniduaUv  undermined;  and  the  third  estat(»,  the  commercial  interest,  rising 
in  wealth  and  power,  was  preparing  by  Tegrees  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  in  the 
imposing,  or  at  least  continuing  ofwhicii,  the  leaders  of  the  body,  I  mean 
the  prelates  and  the  aristocracy,  to  their  disgrace  be  it  spoken,  were  ready 
to  concur.  Already  had  those  leaders,  acting  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
the  Government,  which  held  them  in  fetters,  suffered  one  or  two  signal  de- 
feats in  the  Conunittee,  owing  principally  to  tlie  talents  and  address  of  John 
Keogh :  the  parties  began  to  be  defined,  and  a  sturdy  democracjr  of  new  men» 
with  bolder  views  and  stronger  talents,  soon  superseded  the  timid  counsels 
and  slavish  measures  of  the  ancient  aristocracy." 

Until  John  Keogh  appeared  amongst  them,  and  asserted  that  superiority 
in  public  assemblies  which  genius  and  enterprise  will  always  obtain  over  the 
slngspsh  pride  of  inert  and  apathetic  rank,  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee 
had  oeen,  as  Tone  here  intimates,  under  the  control  of  the  Catholic  aris- 
tocracy* They  were  the  sons  of  men  who  had  lived  in  the  period  of  ut- 
ter Catholic  degradation ;  and  many  of  them  remembered  the  time  when 
the  privileges  of  a  gentleman  were  denied  to  a  Catholic  nobleman,  and  a 
Popish  peer  was  not  allowed  to  wear  a  sword !  They  had  contrived  to  retain 
their  properties  by  expedients  which  were  calculated  to  debase  their  poli- 
tical spirit ;  and  it  is  not  very  wonderful  that  even  when  the  period  had 
arrived  when  Uiey  mifht  hold  themselves  erect,  they  did  not  immediately 
divest  theposelves  of  that  stoop,  which  the  long  habit  of  bearing  burthens 
had  of  necessity  given.  Accoraingly,they  opposed  the  measures  of  a  Udd 
and  adventurous  character,  which  the  plebeian  members  of  the  Committee 
had  suegested ;  and  at  last  adopted  the  preposterous  expedient  of  seceding 
from  the  body.  Wolfe  Tone,  who  was  secretary  to  the  Committee,  and 
whose  evidence  is  of  fntX  value,  gives  the  following  account  of  this  inci- 
dent:—  ''The^  CathohcB,"  he  says,  ''were  rapidly  iMvandng  in  political 
spirit  and  information.  Every  month,  every  day,  as  the  Revolution  in 
France  went  prosperously  forward,  added  to  their  courage  and  their  force, 
and  the  hour  seemed  at  last  arrived  ^en,  after  a  dreary  oppresuon  of  above 
pue  hundred  yeavs,  they  were  once  more  to  appear  in  the  political  theatre  of 
thei»  country.  They  saw  the  brilliant  prospect  of  success,  which  events  in 
France  opened  to  tiieir  view,  and  they  determined  to  avail  themselves  with 

Iiromptitude  of  that  opportunity  which  never  returns  to  those  who  omit  it. 
[•^or  tnis,  the  active  members  of  the  General  Committee  resolved  to  set  on 
foot  an  immediate  application  to  Parliament,  praying  for  a  repeal  of  the 
penal  laws.  The  first  difficulty  they  had  to  surmount  arose  in  their  own 
Miy ;  their  peers,  their  genti^,  as  they  affected  to  call  themselves,  and 
their  prelates,  either  reduced  or  intimidated  by  Government,  gave  the  mea- 
sure ail  possible  opposition ;  and  at  length,  after  a  long  contest,  in  which 
both  parties  strained  every  nerve,  and  produced  the  whole  of  their  strength, 
the  question  was  decided  on  a  division  in  the  Committee,  by  a  majority  of  at 
least  six  to  one,  in  favour  of  the  intended  application.  The  triumph  of  the 
young  democracy  was  compete ;  but,  though  the  aristocracy  was  defeated, 
they  were  not  yet  entirely  broken  down.  By  the  instigation  of  Government, 
the^  had  the  meanness  to  secede  from  the  General  Committee,  to  disown 
their  acts,  and  even  to  publish .  in  the  papers^  that  they  did  not  wish  to  em- 
barrass the  Government,  by  advancing  their  claims  of"^ emancipation.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  such  a  degree  of  politioal  degradation.    But  what  will 
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toot  the  tyranny  of  an  execrable  system  produce  in  time  ?  Sizty-eight  gvn-' 
tlemen^  individually  of  high  spirit,  were  found,  who  publicly,  and  ina  bod^» 
deserted  their  party,  and  their  own  just  claims,  and  even  sanctioned  tluB 
pitiful  desertion  by  the  authority  of  their  signatures.  Sudi  an  effect  had 
the  operation  of  the  penal  laws  on  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  as  proud  a  race 
as  any  in  all  Europe !" 

The  secession  of  the  aristocracy  did  not  materially  enfeeble  the  peo|de. 
New  exertions  were  made  by  the  democracy.  A  plan  of  more  general  and 
faithful  representation  was  devised  by  Mr.  M'Keon,  which  converted  the 
Committee  into  a  complete  Catholic  parliament.  Members  were  elected  for 
every  county  in  Ireland,  and  regularly  came  to  Dublin  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  this  extraordinary  convention.  At  the  head  of  this  assembly  was 
the  individual  of  whom  Wolfe  Tone  makes  such  honourable  mention,  John 
Keogh.  He  was,  in  the  years  1792  and  1793,  the  unrivalled  leader  of  the 
Catholic  body.  He  belonged  to  the  middle  class  of  life,  and  kept  a  silk* 
mercer's  shop  in  Parliament-street,  where  he  had  accumulated  considerable 
wealth.  His  education  had  corresponded  with  his  original  rank,  and  he  was 
without  the  traces  and  refinements  of  literature ;  but  lie  had  a  vigorous  and 
energetic  mmd,  a  great  command  of  pure  diction,  a  striking  and  simple 
earnestness  of  manner,  great  powers  of  elucidation,  singular  dexterity,  and 
an  ardent,  intrepid,  and  untameable  energy  of  character.  His  figure  was  ra- 
ther upon  a  small  scale ;  but  he  had  great  force  of  countenance,  an  ere  of 
peculiar  brilliancy,  and  an  expression  in  which  vehement  feelings  and  the 
deliberative  faculties  were  combined.  He  was  without  a  competitor  in  the 
arts  of  debate ;  occasionally  more  eloquent  speeches  were  delivered  in  the 
Catholic  convention,  but  John  Keogh  was  sure  to  carry  the  measure  whidi 
he  had  proposed,  however  encountered  with  apparently  superior  powers  of 
declamation.  Wolfe  Tone  has  greatlv  praised  him  in  several  passages  of  his 
work ;  but  there  are  occasional  remarks  in  the  diary  which  was  ke^t  by  that 
singular  person,  when  secretary  to  the  Catholic  Committee,  in  which  state* 
ments  unfavourable  to  John  Keogh  are  expressed.  This  diary  was  never 
intended  for  publication,  and  is  written  in  a  very  easy  and  familiar  style. 
He  calls  John  Keogh  by  the  name  of  '*  Gog,"  and  represents  him  as  exceed*- 
ingly  subtle,  dexterous,  and  cunning,  and  anxious  to  such  an  extent  to  do 
eveiy  thing  himself,  as  to  oppose  good  measures  when  they  were  suggested 
by  others.  He  might  have  had  tiiis  fault,  but  as  Wolfe  Tone  wrote  down 
the  ephemeral  impressions  which  were  made  upon  him  by  occasional  ind- 
dents  in  his  journal,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  look  at  the  general  result  of 
the  observations  on  this  able  man,  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  autobiogra- 
phy, than  to  the  remarks  which  were  committed  every  day  to  his  tablets. 
As  secretary  to  the  Catholics,  he  was  himself  liable  to  be  sometimes  thwart- 
ed by  Mr.  Keogh ;  and  it  is  likely  thi^t,  under  the  influence  of  some  Bmall 
annoyances,  he  has  set  down  in  his  journal  some  strictures  upon  his  friend. 
Afterwards,  however,  when  Wolfe  Tone  was  in  France,  he  reverts,  in  the 
diary  subsequently  kept  by  him,  to  John  Keogh,  and,  when  far  away,  vo- 
luntarily writes  a  high  encomium  upon  the  leader  of  the  Irish  Catholics.  It 
is  to  be  collected  from  his  work,  that  John  Keogh  had  a  deep  hostility  to 
England,  and  that  he  was  disposed  to  favour  the  enterprise  of  Wolfe  Tone. 
However,  he  did  not,  in  Ireland,  escape  the  usual  cnarges  of  corruption. 
In  the  year  1793,  he  negotiated  with  the  Minister  the  terms  upon  whidi  Uie 
partial  emancipation,  which  was  then  granted  to  the  Catholics,  was  to  be 
conceded.  Whenever  a  leader  of  the  people  is  brought  into  contact  with 
authority,  he  will  incur  injurious  surmises,  should  the  result  not  correspond 
with  popular  expectation.  It  was  said,  that  had  John  Keogh  insisted  upon 
complete  emancipation,  every  thing  would,  in  that  moment  of  emergency, 
have  been  obtained.  It  was  insinuated,  and  for  a  long  time  believed,  that 
he  received  a  large  sum  of  money  as  a  remuneration  for  his  complaisance  ; 
but  there  is  no  sort  of  proof  that  he  sold  his  country,  and  his  opulence 
should,  by  generous  men,  who  are  slow  to  believe  in  the  degradation  of  hu- 
man nature,  be  rather  referred  to  his  honourable  iadustiy  in  his  trade,  than  to 
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any  barter  of  the  liberties  of  Ireland.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether,  if 
ihe  Catholics  had  been  peremptory  in  their  reauisition  for  equality^  they  could 
have  forced  the  Minister  to  yield.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  would 
have  encountered  obstacles  in  the  mind  of  the  late  King,  which  could  not 
have  been  overcome ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  for  what  was  ob- 
tained (and  that  was  much),  his  countiy  is  principally  indebted  to  Mr. 
Keogh,  and  to  the  Committee  of  which  he  was  the  head. 

In  1793  the  elective  franchise  was  obtained.  The  seed  was  then  cast, 
of  which  we  have  seen  the  fruits  in  the  elections  of  Waterford,  and  Louth, 
and  Clare.  Great  joy  prevailed  through  the  Catholic  body,  who  felt  that 
they  had  now  gained,  lor  the  first  time,  a  footing  in  the  state,  and  were 
armed  with  the  power,  if  not  of  bursting  open,  of  at  least  knocking  loudly 
at  the  gates  of  the  constitution.  For  some  time  the  question  lay  at  rest. 
The  rebellion  then  broke  out-r-the  Union  succeeded — and  the  Catholic  cause 
was  forgotten.  It  was  not  even  debated  in  the  British  House  of  Commons 
until  theyear  1805,  when  the  measure  was  lost  by  an  immense  majority. 

John  Keogh  being  advanced  in  life,  had  retired,  in  a  great  degree,  from 
public  proceedings,  and  confined  himself  to  his  residence  at  Mount  Jerom,  in 
the  vicmity  of  Dublin.  He  had  been  previously  defeated  in  a  public  assem- 
bly by  a  young  barrister,  who  had  begun  to  make  a  figure  at  the  bar,  to 
which  he  was  called  in  the  year  1798,  and  who,  the  moment  he  took  a  part 
in  politics,  made  a  commanding  impression.  This  barrister  was  Daniel 
O'Connel,  who,  in  overthrowing  the  previous  leader  of  the  body  upon  a 
question  connected  with  the  propriety  of  persevering  to  petition  the  legisla- 
ture, gave  proof  of  the  extraordinary  abihties  which  have  been  since  so  suc- 
oessMly  developed.  Mr.  Keogh  was  mortified,  but  his  infirmities,  without 
reference  to  any  pain  which  he  might  have  suffered,  were  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  retire  m)m  the  stage  where  he  had  long  performed  the  principal 
character  with  such  just  applause.  Mr.  O^Connel  was,  however,  too  deeply 
engaged  in  his  professional  pursuits  to  dedicate  as  much  of  his  attention 
and  of  his  time,  as  he  has  since  bestowed,  to  political  concerns ;  and,  in- 
deed, the  writer  of  this  article  remembers  the  time,  when  his  power  of  public 
speaking,  and  of  influencing  popular  assemblies,  was  by  no  means  so  great  as 
it  has  since  become.  The  fortune  with  which  he  came  to  the  bar  (for  his  fa- 
ther and  undo  were  then  alive)  was  not  considerable,  and  it  was  of  more  im- 
portance to  him  to  accumulate  legal  knowledge  and  pecuniary  resources  than 
to  obtain  a  very  shining  political  name.  So  much  nas  been  already  written 
with  respect  to  this  eminent  individual,  and  the  public  are  so  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  character  of  his  mind  and  talents,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  ex- 
patiate upon '^  them.  Another  person  appeared  after  the  secession  of  John 
Keogh,  of  very  great  abilities,  with  whose  name  the  English  public  have  been 
less  familiar.  Mr.  Denis  Scully,  the  eldest  son  of  a  gentleman  of  large  pro- 
perty in  the  County  of  Tipperary,  and  who  had  been  called  to'the  mt,  ob- 
tained by  his  admirable  writings  an  influence  almost  equal  to  that  of  Mr. 
O'Connel  in  the  Catholic  Committee,  which  was  revived  in  all  its  vigour. 
Mid  became  the  object  of  Mr.  Saurin's  prosecutions  in  1811.  Mr.  Scully 
.had,  upon  his  entrance  into  public  life,  written  some  pamphlets  in  support  of 
Government,  and  it  was  believed  that  his  marriage  to  a  lady,  who  was  re- 
lated to  Lady  Hardwicke,  had  given  a  determination  to  his  opinions.  When 
Lord  Hardwicke  was  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Scully  was  a  good  deal  sought  for  at  the 
Castle.  His  first  writings,  however,  were  merely  juvenile  effusions,  and  he 
afterwards  felt  that  the  only  means  of  obtaining  justice  for  Ireland,  was  by 
awakening  a  deep  sense  of  tneir  injuries  among  die  great  mass  of  the  people. 
Accordin^y  the  character  of  his  compositions  was  materially  changea  ;  and 
from  his  study  in  Merrion  Square  there  issued  a  succession  of  powerful  and 
inflammatory  writings.  A  newspaper,  of  which  Mr.  ^neas  MacDonnel  was 
named  the  editor,  was  established  by  Mr.'  O'Connel  and  Mr.  Scully ;  and 
both  those  gentlemen,  but  especially  the  latter,  contributed  their  money  and 
their  talents  to  its  support.  The  wrongs  of  the  country  were  presented  in 
the  jnost  striking  view ;  and  while  the  Government  looked  with  alarm  on 
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these  eloquent  amd  virulent  expositions  of  the  condition  of  the  peo^,  the 
people  were  excited  to  a  point  of  discontent^  to  which  they  had  never  before 
Depn  raised.  Mr.  Scully  gained  great;  influence  over  the  public  mind  by 
these  services.  His  work  upon  the  penal  code,  whidi  is  an  admirable  digert 
of  the  laws,  and  of  their  results,  set  a  crown  upon  his  reputation.  No  book 
so  able,  so  convinicing,  and  uniting  so  much  nhilosophy  with  so  much  elo- 
quence, had  yet  appeared.  It  brought  the  whole  extent  of  Catholic  suffering 
at  once  under  view,  and  condensed  and  concentrated  the  evils  of  the  country. 
This  work  created  an  unprecedented  impression,  and  gave  to  its  author  an  aa- 
cenden<^  in  the  councils  of  the  Catholic  committee.  He  was  greatly  inferior 
to  Mr,  O'Connel  as  a  speaker,  but  was  considered  fully  as  able  in  prelimi- 
nary deliberation.  The  measures  of  the  body  were  generally  believed  to  be 
of  his  su^estion,  and  it  was  said  that  he  had  gainea  a  paramount  influence 
over  Mr.  O'Connel  himself.  ''  The  witchery  resolutions,*'  as  they  are  gene- 
rally designated,  for  they  related  to  the  influence  of  an  enchantress  of  flfby 
over  the  King,  were  supposed  to  be  his  composition,  and  it  was  alleged  tha^ 
he  omitted  no  efforts,  m  conjunction  with  the  late  Lord  Donoughmore»  to 
cause  them  to  be  carried.  The  resolutions  passed  at  the  ''  Black  Abbey"  at 
Kilkenny,*  were  also  framed  by  Mr.  Scully,  who  narrowly  escaped  inci^rcera- 
tion  for  nis  elucubrations.  Mr.  John  Magee,  the  proprietor  or  the  Evening 
Post,  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  were  imprisoned  for  his  sins ;  but  1  have  always 
understood  that  Mr.  Scully  made  them  a  compensation  for  their  sufferings 
on  his  account.  He  became  an  object  of  great  detestation  with  the  Protes- 
tant party)  and  of  corresponding  partiality  with  his  own.  But  in  the  height 
of  his  political  influence  the  death  of  his  father,  and  a  domestic  lawsuit, 
which  .  ingrossed  all  his  mind,  induced  him  to  retire  in  a  great  measure 
from  pubBc  life ;  and  afterwards  the  decay  of  health  prevented  him  from 
taking  any  part  in  the  proceedings  of  his  body.  The  Catholics  have  sustain- 
ed a  great  loss  in  him.  His  laige  property,  his  indefatigable  industry,  his 
profound  sense  of  tibe  injustice  whidi  his  country  had  suffered,  and  the  ekir 

auent  simplicity  with  which  he  gave  it  expression,  rendered  him  adequate  to 
lie  part  which  had  devolved  upon  him.  His  chief  fault  lay  in  the  intem- 
per<^  character  of  the  measures  which  he  recommended.  His  mfumer  and 
aspect  were  in  singular  contrast  and  opposition  to  his  political  tendencies. 
In  utterance  he  was  remarkably  slow  and  deliberate,  and  wanted  energy  and 
fire*  His  cadences  were  singularly  monotonous,  every  sentence  ending  with 
a  sort  of  see-saw  of  the  voice,  which  was  b;^  no  means  natural  or  agreeable. 
His  gesture  was  plain  and  unaffected,  and  it  was  easier  to  discover  his  emo- 
tions by  the  trembling  of  his  fingers  than  by  his  countenance.  For  his  hand 
would,  under  the  influenee  of  strong  feeling  or  pasnon,  shake  and  c|uiver  like 
an  aspen  leaf,  while  his  countenance  looked  like  marble.  It  was  impossihle 
to  detect  his  sensations  in  his  features.  A  deep  smile  played  over  his  month* 
whether  he  was  indulgii^  in  mirthful,  in  pleasurable,  or  sarcastic  observa- 
tion. He  had  some  resemblance  to  Bonaparte  in  figure,  when  the  latter 
grew  round  and  corpulent,  but  was  more  unwieldy.  I  have  often  thought, 
too,  that  in  his  massiye  and  meditative  features,  1  eould  trace  an  imperial 
likeness. 

It  was  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago  that  this  gentleman  made  so 
distinguished  a  figure  in  the  Catholic  Committee.  There  were  many  others 
who,  at  that  time,  took  an  active  share  in  Catholic  politics,  and  who  are 
since  either  dead,  or  have  retreated  from  publicity.  The  late  Lord  French 
was  among  the  most  remarkable.  He  was  a  very  tall,  brawny,  pallid,  and 
^hastly4ooking  man,  with  a  peculiarly  revolutionary  aspect,  and  realised  the 
ideal  notions  which  one  forms  of  the  men  who  are  most  likely  to  become  for- 
midable and  conspicuous  in  the  midst  of  a  political  convulsion.  He  had  a  Iodj; 
and  oval  visage,  of  which  the  eyebrows  were  thick  and  shaggy,  and  whose  aqui- 
line jiose  8t(Md  out  in  pecubar  prominence,  while  a  fierce  smile  sat  upon 
cheeks  as  white  as  parcmnent,  and  his  eyes  glared  With  the  spirit  that  sat 
within  them .  His  nMomers  were  characterized  by  a  sort  of  drawl ing  urbanity^ 
which  is  observable  among  the  ancient  Catholic  gentry  of  Connaught ;  and 
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he  wiM'stttdiduftly  and  sometiines  fNunfulfy  polite.  He  was  not  a  aehblar, 
and  itfust  have  received  an  imperfect  education.  But  his  mind'was  originally 
a  powerful  one,  and  his  deep  voice,  whidi  rolled  out.  iH'ar  ^uUarly  melan" 
choly  modification  of  the  Irish  hrogue,  had  a  disqial  and  a)>pbfitn^  sound. 
He  spoke  with  fluency  a  diction  which  belonged  taelusively  to  him.  It  was 
pregnant  with  vigorous  but  strange  expression,  which  was  illustrated  by 
gesture  as  bold,  but  as  wild.  He  was  an  oaUiitatious  duellist,  and  had 
firequent  recourse  to  gladiatorial  intimatloml  Pride  was  his  leadinff  trait  of 
character,  and  he  fell  a  victim  to  it.  He  had  oonnected  himself  with  a  bank 
in  Dublin,  and  having  become  bankn&pC,  ntiher*  than  brook  the  examination 
of  the  commissionerB  at  the  Exchan^,  he  put  himself,  in  a  paroxysm  of  in- 
sanity, to  death.    I  thought  him,  with  all  his  defects,  a  lover  of  his  countrv. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  two  persons  more  strongly  opposite  m 
character  and  in  manner  than  Lord  Frencn,  and  the  Premier  Gathouc  noble- 
man the  Earl  of  FingaL  He  has  since  left  to  his  able  and  intelligent  son 
the  office  which  he  so  long  and  so  usefiiUy  filled,  as  head  of  the  Catholic 
body;  but,  about  the  period  of  which  1  am  speaking,  he  was  the  chief,  in  point 
of  rank,  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  and  presided  at  their  meetings.  Losd  Fmgal 
is  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  kind  men,  whom  it  has  been  my  good  fortune 
to  have  been  ever  acquainted  with.  Witiiout  the  least  shadow  of  arrogance, 
and  although  incapable  of  hurting  tbe  feelings  of  any  man,  he  still  preserves 
his  patrician  dignity  unimpaired,  and  commands  the  respect,  as  well  as  the  par* 
tiahty,  of  every  one  who  approaches  him.  Although  not  equal  to  his  son  in  in- 
tellectual power,  he  has  exceUent  sense  and  admirable  discretion.  He  has  made 
few  or  no  mistakes  in  public  life,  and  very  often,  by  his  coolness  and  discretion, 
has  prevented  the  adoption  of  rash  and  injudicious  measures.  His  manners  are 
disarming ;  and  I  have  understood  upon  good  authority,  that  when  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  used  almost  annually  to  go,  as  head  of  the  Catholic  body,  he 
has  mitigated,  by  the  charm  of  nis  converse,  tile  hostility  of  some  of  his 
most  rancorous  political  opponents.  As  a  speaker,  he  is  wiuiout  much  abi- 
lity ;  but  there  is  a  gentleness  and  a  grace  about  him  which  supply  the  place 
of  eloquence,  and  render  his  audience  so  favourable  to  him,  tnat  he  has 
often  succeeded  iu  petsuading,  where  others  of  greater  fiiculty  might  have 
employed  the  resources  of  oratory  in  vain. 

An  individual,  who  is  now  dead,  about  this  time  made  a  great  sensation, 
not  only  in  the  Catholic  Association,  but  through  the  empire.  This  was  the 
once  famous  Doctor  Dnimgoole,  whom  Lord  Kenyon  seems  determined  not' 
to  allow  to  remain  in  peace.  He  was  the  ffraad  anti-vetoist,  and  was,  1  be- 
lieve, a  most  sincere  and  unaffected  sentinel  of  religion.  He  kept  watch  over' 
the  Catholic  hierarchy,  and  took  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  under  lus  vi- 
l^lant  protection.  It  was,  however,  a  speech  which  he  delivered  at  the  %ak- 
speare  Galkory  in  Excheouer-street,  at  a  Catholic  meeting,  that  tended  chiefly 
to  give  him  notoriety.  He  assailed  the  tenets  of  the  established  religion 
wiUi  a  ffood  deal  of  that  sort  of  candour,  which  Protestants  at  tiiat  pmod 
regarded  as  the  height  of  presumption,  but  which  is  now  surpassed  every 
day  by  the  harangues  of  the  orators  of  the  Catholic  Association.  The  Doe- 
tor's  speech  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  epoch  in  Catholic  politics ;  for  he 
wte  the  first  who  ventured  to  employ  against  the  opponents  of  emandpation 
the  weapons  which  are  habitually  used  against  the  profiessors  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  reli^on.  Men  who  swear  that  the  creed  of  the  great  majority  of 
Christians  is  idolatrous  and  superstitious,  should  not  be  very  sensitive  when 
their  controversial  virulence  is  turned  upon  them.  The  moment  Doctor 
Drumgoole'sphilippicon  the  Reformation  appeared,  a  great  outcry  to<^  place, 
and  Roman  Catholics  were  not  wanting  to  modify  and  explain  away  the  Doc- 
tor's scholastic  vituperation.  He  himmlf,  however,  was  nxed  and  subbom  as- 
the  rock  on  which  he  believed  that  his  doctrines  were  built.  No  kind  of  apo- 
logy could  be  ^rtorted  from  him.  He  was,  indeed,  a  man  of  a  peculiarly 
stubborn  and  inflexible  cast  of  mind.  It  must,  however,  be  admittea,  that  for 
every  position  wbich  he  advanced,  he  was  able  to  adduce  very  strong  uid  co- 
gent reasoning.  He  was  a  physician  by  profession,  but  in  practice  and  in  pre- 
dilection he  was  a  theologum  of  the  most  uncompromising  sort.    He  had  a 
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small  fortune,  which  rendered  him  independent  of  patients,  and  he  addicted 
himself,  strenuously  and  exclusively,  to  the  study  or  the  scholastic  arts.  He 
vas  heyond  doubt  a  very  well-informed  and  a  clever  man.  He  had  a  great 
command  of  speech,  and  yet  was  not  a  pleasing  speaker.  He  was  slow,  mo- 
notonous, and  invariable.  His  countenance  was  full  of  medical  and  theolo- 
gical solemnity,  and  he  was  wont  to  carry  a  huge  stick  with  a  golden  head, 
on  which  he  used  to  press  both  his  hands  in  speaking;  and  indeed,  from 
the  manner  in  which  he  swayed  his  body,  and  knocked  his  stick  at  the  end 
of  every  period  to  the  ground,  which  he  accompanied  with  a  species  of 
strange  and  guttural ''  hem !"  he  seemed  to  me  a  kind  of  rhetorical  pavior, 
who  was  humy  engaged  in  making  the  great  road  of  liberty,  and  paving  the 
way  to  emancipation.  The  Doctor  was  in  private  life  a  very  gooa  and  gen- 
tle-natured  man.  You  could  not  stir  the  |)lacidity  of  his  temper,  unless  you 
touched  upon  the  Veto ;  and  upon  that  point  he  was  scarcely  master  of  him- 
self. I  remember  well,  years  after  all  discussion  upon  the  subject  had  subsided, 
when  I  was  in  Paris»  on  a  visit  at  the  house  of  a  friend  of  the  Doctor's  and 
my  own,  he  suddenly  walked  in,  just  after  his  arrival  from  Rome.  I  had 
not  seen  him  for  a  considerable  time,  but  I  had  scarcely  asked  him  how  he 
wa8»  when  he  reverted  to  the  Veto ;— a  debate  (it  was  in  the  year  1819)  was 
immediately  opened  on  the  subject.  Some  Irish  gentlemen  dropped  casually 
in;  they  all  took  their  share  in  the  argument.  The  eloquence  of  the  different 
disputants  became  inflamed :  the  windows  towards  the  street  had  been  left 
unhappily  open;  a  crowd  of  Frenchmen  collected  outside,  and  Uie  other  in- 
habitants of  the  house  gathered  at  the  doors  to  hear  the  discussion.  It  was 
only  after  the  Doctor,  who  was  still  under  the  influence  of  Vetophobia,  had 
taken  his  leave,  that  I  perceived  the  absurdity  of  the  incident.  A  volume  of 
Gil  Bias  was  on  the  table  where  we  happened  to  have  been  assembled,  and 
by  accident  I  lighted  on  the  psssage  in  which  he  describes  the  Irish  dispo- 
tants  at  Salamanca — "  Je  rencontrois  quelque  fois  des  figures  HibemiMaeB. 
II  falloit  nous  voir  disputer,*'  &c.  We  are  a  strange  people,  and  deserve  our 
designation  at  the  foreign  universities,  where  it  was  proverbially  said  of  the 
Irish  that  they  were  "  ratione  furentes." 

There  were  others  besides  the  persons  whom  I  have  described,  who  at  this 
juncture  took  a  part  in  the  Catholic  politics,  and  who  are  deserving  of  men* 
^n ;  but  as  they  have  recently  made  a  figure  even  more  conspicuous  than 
at  the  Catholic  Committee,  I  reserve  them  tor  subsequent  delineation,  llie 
onl^  other  person  whom  I  remember  as  worthy  of  much  note,  and  who  has 
letired  from  Catholic  assemblies,  was  Peter  Bodkin  Hussey.  Peter  was  a 
very  droll,  sarcastic,  and  amusing  debater.  He  dealt  almost  exclusively  \m 
irony,  and  employed  a  good  deaf  of  grotesque  inuwery  in  his  action,  which, 
if  it  did  not  instruct,  served  at  least  tiie  purposes  of  entertainment.  He  had 
a  very  rubicund  and  caustic  countenance,  tnat  was  surmounted  with  a  provi- 
sion of  red  hair ;  and  from  his  manner  and  aspect,  he  was  not  unhappily  de- 
signated as  ''  red  precipitate.*'  I  don't  know  from  what  motive  he  nas  re* 
tired  from  political  life ;  but,  though  he  is  still  young,  he  has  not  recently 
iq>peared  at  any  Roman  Catholic  assembly. 

These  were  Uie  individuals  who,  besides  the  performers  who  still  continne 
on  the  boards,  chiefly  figured  at  the  Catholic  Committee,  which,  in  the  year 
1811,  was  made  the  object  of  a  prosecution  by  Mr.  Saurin.  Mr.  Kirwan  and 
Doctor  Sheridan  were  indicted  upon  the  Irish  Convention  Act,  for  having 
been  elected  to  sit  in  the  Catholic  parliament.  The  Government  strains 
every  nerve  to  procure  a  conviction.  Mr.  Saurin  commenced  his  speech  in 
t^e  following  words : — "  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  I  cannot 
but  congratulate  you  and  the  public  that  the  day  of  justice  has  at  length 
arrived;'*  and  the  then  Solicitor-General,  the  present  Chief-Justice  Bushe,  in 
spealjdng  of  theCommittee,  constituted  as  it  was,  concluded  his  oration  thus: 
— "  Compare  such  a  constitution  with  the  established  authorities  of  the  land, 
all  controlled,  confined  to  their  respective  spheres,  balancingand  gravitatingto 
each  other — all  symmetry,  all  order,  allhannony.  Behold,  on  the  other  hand, 
this.pcodigy  in  the  political  hemisphere,  with  eocentric  course  uid  portentous 
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glare,  bound  by  no  attraction,  disdaining  any  orbit,  disturbing  the  syatemi 
and  affirighting  the  world.''  Upon  the  first  trial  the  Catholic  Committee  were 
acquitted ;  but  upon  the  second  the  Attorney-General  mended  his  hand,  and 
thejury  having  been  packed,  the  comet  was  put  out. 

The  Catholic  Committee,  as  a  representative  body  elected  by  the  people, 
and  consisting  of  a  certain  number  of  members  delegated  from  each  town 
and  county,  ceased  to  exist.  A  great  blow  had  been  struck  at  the  cause,  and 
a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  Ireland  recovered  from  it.  The  Russian  war 
ensued,  and  Bonaparte  fell.  The  hopes  of  the  Catholics  fell  with  the  peace. 
A  long  interval  elapsed,  in  which  nothing  very  important  or  deserving  of 
record  took  place.  A  political  lethar^^y  spread  itself  over  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  and  the  assemblies  of  the  Catholics  became  more  unnreauent»  and 
their  language  more  despondent  and  hopeless  than  it  had  ever  before  been. 
The  unfortunate  differences  which  had  taken  place  between  the  aristocracy 
and  the  great  body  of  the  people  respecting  the  Veto,  had  left  many  traces 
of  discord  behind,  and  divided  them  from  each  other ;  thev  no  longer  exhi- 
bited any  very  formidable  object  to  their  antagonists.  Thus  matters  stood 
till  the  year  1821,  when  the  King  intimated  his  intention  to  visit  Ireland. 
The  nation  awoke  at  this  intelligence ;  and  it  was  believed  by  the  Catholics, 
and  surmised  by  the  Protestants,  that  their  sovereign  could  scarcely  mean  to 
visit  this  portion  of  his  dominions  from  any  idle  curiosity,  or  from  an  anxie^ 
to  play  the  principal  part  in  a  melodramatic  procession  through  the  Irish 
metropolis.  It  was  reasonably  concluded  that  he  must  have  intended  to 
come  as  the  herald  of  national  tranquillity,  and  as  the  great  pacificator  of  his 
people.  Before  his  arrival,  the  two  parties  formed  a  temporary  amnesty; 
and  Mr.  O'Connel,  who  had  gained  the  first  eminence  in  his  profession,  and 
had  become  the  undisputed  leader  of  the  Catholic  body,  used  nis  best  endea- 
vours to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  Orangemen  of  the  Corporation 
and  the  Irish  Catholics.  Sir  Benjamin  Bloomfield  arrived  in  Dublin  before 
his  master,  and  intimated  the  Royal  anxieties  that  all  differences  and  animo- 
sities should  be  laid  aside.  Accordingly,  it  was  agreed  that  a  public  diimer 
should  be  held  at  Morrison's  tavern,  where  the  leaders  of  both  factions 
should  pledge  each  other  in  libations  of  everlasting  amity.  This  national 
festivity  took  place ;  and  from  the  vehement  protestations  on  both  sides,  it 
was  beueved  by  many  that  a  lasting  reconciliation  had  been  effected.  Mas- 
ter Ellis  and  Mr.  O'Connel  almost  embraced  each  other.  The  King  arrived ; 
the  Catholics  determined  not  to  intrude  their  grievances  upon  hii)n.  Ac« 
cordingly  our  gracious  Sovereign  passed  rather  an  agi'eeable  time  in  Dublin. 
Be  was  hailed  with  tumultuous  hurras  wherever  he  passed;  and  in  return 
for  the  enthusiastic  reception  which  he  had  found,  he  directed  Lord  SidmouUi 
to  write  a  letter,  recommending  it  to  the  people  to  be  united.  His  Majesty 
shortly  afterwards  set  sail,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  from  Kingstown.  For 
a  little  while  the  Catholics  continued  under  the  miserable  deception  under 
which  they  had  laboured  during  the  Royal  sojourn,  but  when  they  found  that 
no  intention  existed  to  introduce  a  change  of  system  into  Ireland, — ^that  the 
King's  visit  seemed  an  artifice,  and  Lord  Sidmouth's  epistle  meant  no- 
thing,  —  and  that  while  men  were  changed,  measures  continued  sub- 
stantiallv  unaltered,  they  began  to  perceive  that  some  course  more  effectual 
than  a  loyal  solicitude  not  to.  disturb  the  repose  of  Majesty,  should  be 
adopted. 

The  present  Catholic  Association  rose  out  of  the  disappointment  of  the 
people.  Its  foundations  were  laid  by  Mr.  O'Connel,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
shell.  They  both  happened  to  meet  at  the  house  of  a  common  friend  in  the 
mountains  of  Wicklow,  and  after  exchanging  their  opinions  on  the  deplor- 
able state  to  which  the  Catholic  mind  had  been  reduced,  and  the  utter  want 
of  system  and  organization  in  the  body,  it  was  affreed  by  those  gentlemen 
that  the^  should  both  sign  an  address  to  the  Irish  Catholics,  and  inclose  it 
to  the  principal  members  of  the  body.  This  proceedin^was  considered  pre- 
sumptuous by  many  of  the  individuals  to  whom  their  manifesto  was  directed; 
and  under  other  circumstances,  perhaps^  it  might  be  regarded  as  an  inslelics 
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ef  extreme  self-reliance ;  but  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  some  endea- 
vour should  be  made  to  rouse  the  national  mind  from  the  torpor  into  whidi 
it  had  fallen.  A  very  thin  meeting,  which  did  not  consist  of  more  than  about 
twenty  individuals,  was  held  at  a  tavern  set  up  by  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Dempsey,  in  SjEtckville-street ;  and  it  was  there  determined  that  aomethij]^ 
should  be  done.  The  foundations  of  the  Association  were  then  laid,  and  it 
must  be  owned  that  its  first  meetings  afforded  few  indications  of  the  Im- 
portance and  the  magnitude  to  which  it  was  destined  to  be  raised.  The  at^ 
tendance  was  so  thin,  and  the  public  appeared  so  insensible  to  the  proceed- 
ings which  took  place  in  those  small  convocations,  that  it  is  almost  surprising 
that  the  enterprise  was  not  relinqubhed  in  despair,  llie  Association  in  its  ori- 
gin was  treated  with  contemnt,  not  onlyby  its  open  adversaries,  but  Catholics 
themselves  spoke  of  it  with  derision,  and  spurned  at  the  walls  of  mud,  which 
their  brethren  had  rapidly  thrown  up,  and  which  were  afterwards  to  become 
*'  alt»  m»nia  RomsB."  At  length,  however,  the  men  who  had  formerly  been 
active  in  Catholic  affairs  were  got  toother,  and  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple were  awakened  from  their  insensibility.  The  powerful  appeals  of  Daniel 
O'Connel,  who  now  began  to  develope  even  greater  abilities  than  he  had 
before  exhibited,  and  whose  ambition  was  excited  by  the  progress  which  he 
had  made  in  his  profession,  stirred  the  mind  of  Ireland.  The  aristocracy, 
who  had  been  previously  aUenated,  had  forgotten  many  affronts  which  had 
been  put  upon  them,  and  began  to  reunite  themselves  with  the  people. 
Lord  kiUeen,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Fingal,  came  forward  as  the  represent- 
ative of  his  father  and  of  the  Catholic  nobility.  He  was  free  from  the  ha^ 
bits  of  submission  which  Uie  Catholic  aristocracy  had  contracted  at  the 
pcnriod  of  their  extreme  depression,  and  was  animated  by  an  ardent  con- 
sciousness of  the  rights  whicm  were  withheld  from  him.  This  young  nobl^ 
man  threw  himself  into  a  zealous  co-operation  with  Mr.  0*Connel,  and  by 
his  abilities  aided  the  impression  which  his  rank  and  station  were  calculated 
to  produce.  His  example  was  followed  by  other  noblemen ;  and  Lord  Gor- 
manstown,  a  Catholic  peer  of  great  fortune  and  of  very  ancient  descent, 
although  hitherto  unused  to  public  life,  appeared  at  the  Catholic  Association. 
This  good  man  had  laboured  for  many  years  under  the  impression  that  the 
Catholics  were  frustrating  their  own  objects  by  the  violence  with  which  they 
were  pursued,  and  had  in  consequence  absented  himself  from  their  assem- 
blies ;  but  at  length  the  delusion  passed  away.  His  example  was  followed 
h^  the  £arl  of  Kenmare,  who,  though  he  did  not  actually  attend  the  Asso- 
ciation (for  he  abhors  popular  ea^ibiticm),  sent  in  the  authori^  of  his 
name,  and  his  pecuniary  contribution.  Tnus  the  aristocracy  was  oonaoli- 
dated  with  the  Catholic  democracy,  and  Mr.  O'Connel  began  to  wield  them 
both  with  the  power  of  which  new  manifestations  were  every  day  given. 
In  a  kttle  time  a  ^neral  movement  was  produced  through  the  country; 
the  national  attention  was  fixed  upon  the  deliberations  of  the  body  which 
had  thus  started  up  from  the  ruins  of  the  old  Catholic  Committee;  its 
meetings  became  crowded  to  excess.  The  newspapers  teemed  with  vehement 
harangues ;  and  the  public  mind,  heated  and  excited  by  these  impassioned 
and  constantly  repeated  appeals,  began  to  exhibit  an  entirely  different  cha-/ 
racter. 

The  junction  of  the  aristocracf^  and  of  the  democracy  was  a  most  import- 
ant achievement.  But  this  confederacy  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  al- 
liance of  another  and  still  more  powerful  body,  the  Catholic  priesthood  of 
Ireland.  The  sympathy  which  the  dergy  have  manifested  in  the  efforts  of  the 
Association,  and  the  political  part  wluch  they  have  lately  played,  are  to  be 
referred,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  influence  of  a  very  greatly  gifted  man. 
Doctor  Doyle,  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin,  \a  certainly 
among  the  most  remarkable  men  who  have  appeared  in  tm^  strange  state  of 
things,  and  has  most  essentially  contributed  to  tl^e  moral  and  political  feeling 
which  has  grown  up  amongst  the  people.  He  was  educated  at  an  university 
in  Portugal,  where  it  was  not  very  likely  that  he  would  contract  any  very 
ardent  attachment  to  freedom,  but  his  original  love  of  his  country  overcame 
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the  theology  of  Coimbra,  and  he  returned  to  Ireland  with  a  mind  deeply  im- 
bued with  learnings  fraught  with  eloquence,  and  burning  with  patriotism. 
fle  was  for  some  time  a  professor  in  the  ecclesiastical  college  at  Carlow,  and 
before  he  was  made  a  bishop  was  unknown  as  a  politician.  But  the  crosier 
had  been  scarcely  placed  in  his  hands,  when  he  raised  it  in  the  cause  of  his 
ooontiy.  He  wrote,  and  his  writings  were  so  strikingly  eloquent  in  diction 
and  powerful  in  reasoning,  that  they  at  once  invited  the  attention  of  the 
public.  He  fearlessly  broached  doctrines  which  not  only  startled  the  Go* 
vemment,  but  gave  alarm  to  some  of  the  hoary  professors  at  Maynooth.  .  In 
the  following  passage  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Robertson,  after  sueaking  of  the 
likelihood  of  a  rebellion  and  a  French  invasion,  he  says — **  The  Minister  of 
England  cannot  look  to  the  exertions  of  the  Catholic  nriesthood :  they  hav^ 
been  ill-treated,  and  they  may  yield  for  a  moment  to  tne  influence  of  nature, 
though  it  be  opposed  to  grace.  This  der^,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  from 
the  ranks  of  the  people ;  they  inherit  their  feelings:  they  are  not,  as  for-^ 
merly,  brought  up  under  despotic  governments ;  and  tbey  have  imbibed  the 
doctrines  of  Locke  and  Paley,  more  deeply  than  those  of  Bellarmin,  or  even 
of  Bossuet,  on  the  divine  right  of  kings.  They  know  much  more  of  th^ 
principles  of  the  constitution,  than  they  do  of  passive  obedience.  If  a  rebel- 
lion were  raging  from  Carrickfeigus  to  Cape  Clear,  no  sentence  of  excom- 
munication would  ever  be  fulminated  by  a  Catholic  prelate."'  This  an- 
nouncement of  what  is  now  obviously  the  truth,  created  a  sort  of  consterna- 
tion. Lord  Wellesley,  it  is  said,  in  order  to  neutralize  the  effects  of  this 
fierce  episcopal  waminff,  appealed  to  Maynooth ;  and  from  Maynooth  there 
issued  a  document  in  whicn  it  is  well  understood  that  the  students,  and  even 
the  President,  Dr.  Crotty,  did  not  agree,  but  to  which  names  of  five  of  the 
theological  professors  were  attached.  The  persons  who  were  mainly  instru- 
mental in  getting  up  a  declaration  in  favour  of  oassive  obedience  (which  is, 
however,  more  mitigated  than  the  famous  proclamation  of  servility  which 
issued  from  the  University  of  Oxford,^  were  two  old  French  Doctors  of  Sor- 
bonne,  who  had  found  bread  in  the  Irish  College,  Monsieur  de  la  HojB^ue  and 
Monsieur  Francois  I^Anglade.  These  individuals  belomi^ed,  when  in  their 
own  country,  to  the  "  ancien  regime ;"  and,  with  a  good  deal  of  learning, 
imported  into  Ireland  a  very  strong  relish  for  submission.  The  following 
was  their  protest  against  Dr.  Doyle: — 

"  RoyatCathoiic  College  af  St.  Patrick,  Maynooth. — In  consequence  of  re- 
cent public  allusions  to  the  domestic  education  of  the  Catholic  Clergy^  we, 
the  undersiflned  Professors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  CoUege  of  Maynooth,  deem 
it  A  duty  Mich  we  owe  to  Religion,  and  to  the  country,  solemnly  and  pub- 
licly to  state,  that  in  our  respective  situations,  we  have  uniformly  inculcated 
allegiance  to  our  gracious  Sovereign,  respect  for  the  constituted  authorities^ 
and  obedience  to  the  Laws. 

*'  In  discharging  this  solemn  duty,  we  have  been  guided  by  the  ^  un- 
changeable (H'incipres  of  the  Catholic  Religion,  pRdnly  and  forcibly  contained 
in  the  following  precepts  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul : — 

**  *  Be  ye  subject  therefore  to  every  human  creature  for  God's  sake ;  whe- 
ther it  be  to  the  King,  as  excelling,  or  to  governors  sent  by  him,  for  the  pu« 
nishroent  of  evil  doers,  and  for  the  praise  of  the  good :  for  so  is  the  will  of 
God,  that  by  doing  well  you  may  put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men. 
as  free  and  not  as  msdcing  liberty  a  cloak  for  malice,  but  as  the  servants  if 
God.    Honour  all  men.    Love  the  brotherhood.    Fear  God.    Honour  the 

King For  this  is  thanks  worthy,  if  for  conscience  towards  God  a  man 

endures  sorrows,  suffering  wrongfuHy.  For  what  j^lory  is  it,  if  committing 
sin,  and  being  suffering  for  it  you  endure  ?  But  if  doing  well  you  suffer 
patiently,  this  is  thanks  worthy  before  God.''  Ist  £p.  of  St.  Peter,  c.  2. 

*"  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  higher  powers :  for  there  is  no  power  but 
from  God ;  and  those  that  are^  are  ordained  of  God.  Thereforehe  that  re- 
aisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God.  And  they  that  resist, 
purchase  to  themselves  damnation.  For  Princes  are  not  a  terror  to  the  good 
work^  but  to  the  evil.    Wilt  thou  then,  not  be  afraid  of  the  Power?    Do 
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that  which  is  good,  and  thou  shalt  have  praise  for  the  same.— Wherefore 
be  subject  of  necessity,  not  only  for  wratn,  but  also  for  conscience  sake." — 
Ep.  to  the  Rom.  c.  13. 

'*  Our  commentaries  on  these  texts  cannot  be  better  conveyed  than  in  the 
language  of  Tertullian.  '  Christiana  are  aware  who  has  conferred  their 
power  on  the  Emperors :  they  know  it  is  God,  after  whom  they  are  first  in 
rank,  and  second  to  no  other.  From  the  same  source,  which  imparts  life, 
they  also  derive  their  power.  We  Christians  invoke  on  all  the  EmperoTB 
the  blessings  of  long  life,  a  prosperous  reign,  domestic  security^  a  Drave 
army,  a  devoted  senate,  and  a  moral  people.' — Apology,  chap.  30. 

"  Into  the  sincerity  of  these  professions  we  challenge  the  most  rigid  in- 
quiry ;  and  we  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  peaceable  and  loy^  conduct  of 
the  Cler^^y  educated  in  this  Establishment,  and  to  their  exertions  to  -preserve 
the  public  order,  as  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  the  principles  inculcated  in 
this  College.  These  principles  are  the  same  which  have  been  e\er  taught  by 
the  Catholic  Church :  and  if  any  change  has  been  wrought  in  the  minds  of  the 
Clergy  of  Ireland,  it  is,  that  religious  obligation  is  here  strengthened  by  mo- 
tives of  gratitude,  and  confirmed  by  sworn  allegiance,  from  which  no  power 
on  earth  can  absolve/* 

Such  was  the  Sorbonne  manifesto,  which,  notwithstanding  the  awful 
names  of  La  Hogue  and  D'Anglade,  was  laughed  at  by  the  Irish  priesthood. 
The  reputation  of  Doctor  Doyle  was  more  widely  extended  by  this  effort  of 
antiquated  divinity  to  suppress  him ;  and  the  Government  found  additional 
proofs  in  the  result  of  his  publication  of  the  unfortunate  truths  which  it  con- 
tained. I.  K.  L.  the  name  by  which  Dr.  Doyle  is  generally  known,  and 
which  is  composed  of  the  initials  of  his  titular  designation,  threw  into  the 
Catholic  Association  all  the  influence  of  his  sacred  authority ;  and,  having 
openly  joined  that  body,  increased  the  reverence  with  which  the  people  had 
previously  considered  its  proceedings,  and  imparted  to  it  something  of  a  reli- 
gious character.  The  example  which  was  given  by  Doctor  Doyle  was  fol- 
lowed bv  other  dignitaries  of  the  church,  of  whom  the  most  remarkable  are 
Doctor  Murray,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin ;  and  Doctor  Kelly,  the  Bi^op  of 
Waterford.  Doctor  Murray  is  the  successor  of  the  late  Doctor  Troy,  lliat 
excellent  ecclesiastic  had,  for  many  years,  presided  over  the  see*  of  Dublin, 
rather  with  the  prudence  and  caution  which  had  been  acquired  in  times  of 
political  oppression,  than  with  the  energy  and  determination  which  became 
the  augmenting  power  of  the  Catholic  body.  He  had  acquired  his  habits  at 
an  epoch,  if  not  of  servility,  of  oppression,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  ac- 
complish, by  dexterous  acquiescence,  what  would  now  be  insisted  upon  as  a 
right.  During  the  Irish  rebellion  he  is  said  to  have  shown  great  skul ;  and, 
by  his  influence  at  the  Castle,  prevented  the  Roman  Catholic  chapels  from 
being  closed  up.  He  was  accounted  a  good  divine,  but  had  nelAer  the  fa- 
culty of  composition  nor  of  speech.  He  had  received  his  education  at  Rome, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic.  He  had  the  look,  too,  of  a 
holy  bon-vivant,  for  he  was  squat  and  corpulent,  had  a  considerable  abdomi- 
nal plenitude,  and  a  ruddy  countenance,  with  a  strong  determination  of  blood 
to  tne  nose.  Yet  his  aspect  belied  him,  for  he  was  conspicuous  for  the  sim- 
plicity and  abstemiousness  of  his  life ;  and  although  Lord  Norbury .  observing 
Mr.  ^neas  M'Donnel  descending  the  steps  of  his  house,  exclasmeo^  "  There 
is  pious  ^neas  coming  from  the  sack  of  Troy,"  and  by  the  celebrity  of  the 
pun  extended  to  the  Doctor  a  renown  for  hospitality,  the  latter  had  scarcely 
the  means  of  supporting  himself  in  a  manner  consistent  with  his  cterical  sta- 
tion. He  died  m  exceeding  poverty,  for  one  guinea  only  was  found  in  his 
possession.  This  arose  partly  from  the  narrowness  of  his  income,  and  partly 
from  his  generous  disposition.  He  had  about  eight  hundred  pounds  a-year, 
and  expended  it  on  the  poor. 

This  good  man  was  succeeded  by  the  present  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Doctor 
Murray.  He  was  educated  in  the  university  of  Salamanca,  but  his  mind  is 
untarnished  by  the  smoke  of  the  scholastic  lamp,  and  he  has  a  spirit  of  li- 
berty within  him  which  shows  how  compatible  the  ardent  citizen  is  with  the 
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enthusiastie  priest.  His  maimers  are  not  at  all  Spanish,  although  he  passed 
many  years  m  Spain  under  the  tuition  of  Doctor  Curtis,  the  Catholic  Hri- 
mate,  who  was  professor  of  Theology  in  Salamanca,  and  is  one  of  its  peculiar 
**  Bachelors."  Doctor  Curtis  is  almost  more  Spanish  than  the  Spanisn  them- 
selves^  for  he  has  a  restlessness  of  gesture,  and  a  ilekilrility  of  the  physiogno- 
mical muscles.  Which  surpass  the  vivacity  of  Andalusia,  and  with  one  finger 
laid  upon  his  nose,  with  his  eyes  starting  from  his  head,  and  with  the  other 
hand  quivering  like  that  of  a  Chinese  juggler,  he  presents  the  most  singular 
spectacle  of  episcopal  vividness  at  the  age  of  ninety-one,  which  I  have  ever 
seen.  His  pupil  and  brother  Archbishop  of  Dublin  is  meek,  composed,  and 
placid>  ana  has  an  expression  of  patienbe,  of  sweetness,  and  benignity, 
united  with  strong  intellectual  intimations,  which  would  fix  the  attention  of 
any  ordinary  observer  who  chanced  to  see  him  in  the  public  way.  He  has 
great  difi;nity  and  simplicity  of  deportment,  and  has  a  oearing  befitting  his 
rank  without  the  least  touch  of  arrogance.  His  voice  is  singularly  soft  and 
harmonious ;  and  even  in  reproof  itself  he  does  not  put  his  Christian  gentle- 
ness aside.  His  preaching  is  of  the  first  order.  It  is  difficult  to  hear  his 
sermons  upon  charity  without  tears,  and  there  is,  independently  of  the 
charms  of  diction  and  the  graces  of  elocution,  of  which  he  is  a  master,  an 
internal  evidence  of  his  own  profound  conviction  of  what  he  utters,  that 
makes  its  way  to  the  heart.  Svhen  he  stands  in  the  pulpit,  it  is  no  ezaege- 
ration  to  say,  that  he  dif^es  a  kind  of  piety  about  him ;  he  seems  to  belong 
to  the  holy  edifice,  and  it  may  be  said  of  him  with  perfect  truth — 

**  At  church,  with  meek  aad  unaffected  grace* 
HU  looks  adoru'd  tbc  y^enerable  place.'' 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  man,  attended  by  all  the  influence  which  his  office, 
his  abilities,  and  his  apostolic  life  confer  upon  him,  must  have  added  great 
weight  to  the  proeeediugs  of  the  Association,  when,  with  a  zeal  in  patriotism 
corresponding  with  his  ardour  in  religion,  he  caused  himself  to  be  enrolled 
amongst  its  members.  "  The  contemplation  of  the  wrongs  of  my  country 
/he  exclaimed,  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  the  beautiful  and  magnificent 
Catholic  Cathedral  in  Marlborough-street) — the  contemplation  of  the  wrongs 
of  m^  country  makes  my  soul  burn  within  me !"  As  he  spoke  thus,  he  pressed 
to  his  heart  the  hand  which  the  people  were  accustomed  to  see  exalted  from 
the  altar  in  raising  {he  host  to  Heaven.  His  fine  countenance  was  inflamed 
with  emotion ;  and  his  whole  frame  trembled  under  the  dominion  of  the 
vehement  feeling  by  which  he  was  excited. — These  are  the  men  whom  our 
Government,  in  its  wisdom,  have  placed  in  alienation  from  the  state,  and 
whose  character  has  been  sketched  in  the  passage  which  I  have  quoted  from 
Xhe  works  of  Dr.  Doyle.  The  other  eminent  eccletdastic  who  contributed 
greatly  to  augment  the  power  of  the  Association,  was  Dr.  Kelly,  the  terror 
of  the  Beresfords,  and  the  author  of  Mr.  Villiers  Stuart.  This  able  man, 
the  Becket  of  Ireland,  was  imported  to  us  from  America. 
C  To  be  continued.) 


PHOFKSSIOxVAL  SKETCHES^  NO.  1. 
Mr.  Abernethjf. 
Me.  Abernetht  is,  without  exception,  the  most  celebrated  follower 
of  Galen  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or  America.  He  is  unique,  peculiar, 
•inimitable :  every  body  calks  of  him — ^moat  people  abuse  him,  yet  is  he 
sought  after  with  trembling  and  with  fear,,  and  not  without  eagerness ; 
ahdhis  room  is  crowded  every  morning,  as  his  card  expresses  it,  ^*  from 
May  to  October,  Sundays  and  Thursdays  excepted."  How  is  this  incon- 
sbtency  to  be  accounted  for  ?  We  think  we  can  tell.  Dining  once 
at  hishospiuble  uble,(for  hospitable  it  is,  and  that,  too,  without  osten- 
tation,) he  was  descanting,  with  his  accustomed  eloquence,  upon  the  ad- 
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vantages  of  a  public  education  fof  boys,  wben  be  concluded  by  saying, 
"  And  what  chink  you  of  Eton  ?  I  think  I  shall  send  my  son  there  to 
learn  tnanneBS."^— ''  It  would  have  been  as  well^  my  dear/'  responded  hia 
wife,  <'  had  you  gone  there  too."  Now,  much  as  w^  dislike  to  4iSkT  from 
anylady,moree8pecially  froma  lady  so  highly  gifted  as  Mrs.  Abemeihy» 
yet  we  must,  on  this  occasion,  refuse  our  assent  to  her  opinion.  Had 
John  Abernethy  been  a  polished  man,  we  do  not  think  that  he  would 
ever  have  been  a  popular  one ;  indeed,  it  could  not  be.  He  would 
have  been  then  one  only  of  a  cringing  pulse-feeling  race,  with  no  other 
regard  for  the  noble  science  of  which  he  is  so  distinguished  a  professor, 
than  its  subserviency  to  his  own  personal  interests^  Abernethy  and  po- 
liteness are  truly  the  antipodes  of  each  other ;  but,  for  those  ^tenud, 
meretricious,  and  artificial  accomplishments,  which,  afler  all,  are  oaefnl 
in  their  way,  he  possesses  qualities  of  so  brilliant  and  sterling  a  charac- 
ter as  to  constitute  him  a  diamond,  rough  enough.  Heaven  knows, — ^but 
still  a  diamond  of  the  very  first  "  water." 

.  Let  us  just  trace  Mr.  Abernethy's  professional  career,  and  we  shall 
floon  see  why  he  is  so  eccentric,  and  why  he  is  so  sought  after.  When,  as  a 
young  practitioner,  he  first  began  that  career,  his  eager  and  active  mind, 
instead  of  wasting  its  strength  in  riot  and  debauchery,  was  feeding  upon 
the  beauties  and  wonders  of  the  science,  to  which  be  intended  to  de- 
vote all  its  powers.  At  that  time  physiology,  and  its  handmaiden^ 
aurgery,were  emerging  from  the  barbarous  empiricism  which  had  till  then 
characterised  them.  The  two  Hunters  were  then  teaching  and  eluci- 
dating the  mysteries  of  Nature  with  a  bold,  unshrinking,  and  untiring 
hand.  Rejecting  with  scorn  the  fusty  dogmata  of  their  bigoted  pre- 
decessors, they  held  out  to  their  disciples  that  the  study  pf  Nature,  or, 
to  use  Mr.  Abernethy's  own  expression,  "  of  that  curious  concatena- 
tion which  exists  in  all  the  works  of  Nature,*'  was  the  true  and  only 
safe  guide  to  that  knowledge  which  is  calculated  to  dispense  relief  to 
the  sick,  and  comfort  to  the  sufiering.  One  of  the  most  forward  and 
favoured  of  these  disciples  was  young  Abernethy ;  and  we  may  easily 
judge  of  the  iniuence  which  the  talent  and  industry  of  John  Hunter 
had  upon  the  young  physiologist,  by  the  fruits  which  have  sprung 
from  his  example,  as  well  as  by  the  great  respect  which  Mr.  Aber^ 
nethy  always  expresses  for  his  memory.  **  I  was  acquainted  with  John 
Hunter,"  he  says,  "  at  a  period  of  his  life  when  he  must  have  greatly 
interested  any  one,  who  duly  appreciated  the  result  of  his  talents  and 
labours,  or  who  had  any  sympathy  for  the  highly  susceptible  mind  of 
genius,  rendered  still  more  so  by  excess  of  exertion,  and  the  perturbed 
feeling  incident  to  bodily  disease.  He  seemed  to  me  conscious  of  his 
own  desert,  of  the  insufficiency  and  uncertainty  of  his  acquirements, 
and  of  his  own  inability  to  communicate  what  he  knew  and  thought. 
He  felt  irritated  with  the  opposition  he  had  met  with  in  establishing  hit 
opinions,  and  stiU  more  by  finding,  when  he  had  surmounted  this  dif- 
ficulty, that  those  opinions  were,  by  the  malice  of  mankind,  ascribed  to 
others.  All  which,  I  think,  may  be  inferred  from  a  single  sentence, 
which  he  one  day  addressed  to  me :  'I  know,  I  know,'  said  he,  '  I 
am  but  a  pigmy  in  knowledge,  yet  I  feel  as  a  giant  when  compared  with 
these  men.'  It  interested  me  to  find  among  his  manuscripts  a  long 
extract  from  a  French  author,  who  was  said  to  have  taught  the  same 
opinions  relative  to  absorption  before  him.     Mr.  Hunter  Imd  made  his 
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own  comm^tary  upon  several  of  tlie  pawagee ;  and,  as  it  seemed  to 
hinoy  that,  by  nothing  short  of  a  new  constrUetioQ  c^  words  and  sen- 
tences, could  any  resemblance  of  opinion  be  made  to  appear,  he  was 
induced  to  add^ — ^This  reminds  me  of  a  dispute  wfaidi  took  place  be- 
tween a  zealous  convert  to  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  and  a  Hutchin- 
sohian,  in  which  the  latter  having,  by  garbling  and  transporting  certain 
passages  from  the  Scriptures,  seemingly  made  good  a  very  absurd  pro- 
position, the  former  retorted, '  Yea,  but  it  is  also  written,  'Judas  went 
out  and  hanged  himself;'  moreover,  it  is  added,  *  Go  thou  and  do  like« 
wise/  Those  who  were  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hunter  knew  full  well 
that  he  had  a  great  deal  of  drollery  in  his  composition." 

In  such  a  school  as  this,  and  with  such  a  model  for  imitation — with  a 
mind,  moreover,  so  well  calculated  to  search  out  the  hidden  wonders  of 
science,  and,  having  found  them,  to  convert  them  into  a  source  of  ex- 
tensive utility — John  Abernethy  became  very  speedily  eminent,  though 
young,  in  his  profession.  He  was  the  first  man  who  was  bold  enough 
to  discard  that  patchwork  system  with  which  surgery  had  hitherto  been 
disgraced.  His  enlarged  views  of  Nature's  operations,  both  in  health 
and  in  disease,  enabled  him  to  discover  the  uncertainty  of  all  those  em- 
pirical plans  which  marked  the  practice  of  his  brethren,  old  and  young, 
eminent  or  obscure ;  and  without  regarding  their  convenience,  or  even 
their  reputation,  the  young  physiologist,  having  but  one  duty  to  per* 
form,  and  that  an  honest  one,  gave  his  opinion  openly,  boldly,  and 
justly*  Independence,  the  most  uncompromising  independence,  dm- 
racterized,  and  still  characterizes  the  practice  of  Mr.  Abernethy;  and 
no  hope  of  retaining  a  rich  patient — no  by-play  or  intriguing  of  a 
brother  practitioner,  could  ever  induce  him  to  depart  from  that  line  of 
conduct  which  he  considers  the  duty  of  an  honest  man  to  follow. 
**  The  education  and  course  of  life  of  medical  men,"  he  says,  in  one  of 
his  lectures,  "  tend  to  make  them  sober-minded,  moral,  and  benevolent ; 
and  their  professional  avocations  equally  require  that  they  should  pos- 
sess such  characters  and  dispositions.  On  no  other  terms  can  they  be 
admitted  with  confidence  into  the  bosoms  of  those  families  which  may 
require  their  medical  aid.  Whoever,  therefore,  inculcates  opinions 
tending  to  subvert  morality,  benevolence,  and  tlie  social  interests  of 
mankind,  deserves  the  severe»t  reprobation  from  every  member  of  our 
profession,  because  hiis  conduct  must  bring  it  into  distrust  with  the 
pobKe;*'  • 

In^pendence,  when  well  directed  and  consistent,  must  find  favour 
with  a  liberal-minded  public;  and  Mr.  Abernethy's  upright  conduct 
soon  rendered  him  a  distinguished  object  of  public  patronage.  His 
splendid  talents  had  now  full  scope  for  exercise ;  and  those,  too,  brought 
him' into  notice,  and  made  him  an  object  of  requisition  among  his  pro- 
fessional brethren,  which  we  take  to  be  the  best  proof  possible  that 
those  talents  were  not  meretricious.  Of  his  independence  and  strict 
▼eneration  of  what  is  right,  we  have  many  examples.  Among  others, 
the  following  is  characteristic : — A  certain  noble  personage,  now  enjoy*, 
ing  a  situation  of  great  responsibility  in  the  Sister  Kingdom,  had  been 
waiting  for  a  long  time  in  the  Surgeon's  ante-room,  when,  seeing  those 
who  had  arrived  before  him,  successively  called  in,  he  became  some- 
what impatient,  and  sent  his  card  in.  No  notice  was  taken  of  the  hint ; 
he  sent  another  card — another — another — and  another ;  atiil  no  answer. 
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At  length  he  gained  admission  in  his  turn ;  and,  full  of  nobility  and  cbokr, 
he  asked,  rather  aristocratically,  why  he  had  been  kept  waiting  so  long  ? 
— **  Wh — ew!"  responded  the  Professor;  "because  you  didn't  come 
sooner,  to  be  sure.  And  now,  if  your  Lordship  will  sit  down,  I  will  hear 
what  you  have  to  say,** 

After  all,  now  that  age  and  much  bodily  suffering  have  soured  Lis 
disposition,  Mr.  Abernethy  is  a  strange  compound  of  eccentricity,  HI- 
humour,  benevolence,  and  talent.  His  churlishness — we  must  say, 
much  exaggerated — is  familiar  to  all,  and  va^rious  causes  have  been 
assigned  for  its  existence.  Those  who  know  Mr.  Abernethy  best,  at- 
tribute it  in  some  measure  to  affectation,  and  to  an  impatient  Ql-huraour, 
induced  by  study  and  illness.  He  is  certainly  not  enthusiastically  at- 
tached to  the  wearing  and  tearing  drudgeries  of  the  profession.  He 
would  rather  be  consulted  at  home  ;  and,  until  very  recently,  he  would 
rather  be  employed  amidst  his  pupils  at  the  hospital,  than  amongst  his 
patients  out  of  it.  Most  of  our  popular  surgeons  have  risen  to  emi- 
nence, not  altogether  by  their  talent,  but  by  extreme  attention,  and  by 
skill  in  operating — two  qualifications  most  assiduously  shunned  by  Mr. 
Abernethy.  As  to  the  first,  he  is  too  indolent,  and  too  capricious  to 
attend  to  it,  excepting  in  cases  of  real  and  extreme  urgency;  and  as 
to  the  second,  he  regards  it  almost  with  contempt.  An  operation,  be 
says,  is  the  reproach  of  surgery,  and  a  surgeon  should  endeavour  to 
avoid  such  an  extremity  by  curing  his  patient  without  having  recourse 
to  it.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  Mr.  Abernethy  has  acted  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  long  professional  career ;  and  it  is  astonishing 
how  much  good  he  has  effected  by  so  acting,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
the  pupils,  by  the  way,  who  used  to  complain  bitterly  of  the  paucity  of 
operations  at  **  Bartholomew's."  In  fact,  Mr.  Abernethy  is  a  man  of 
profound,  unrivalled  practical  science.  His  intimate  knowledge  of  ana- 
tomy, and  more  especially  of  practical  physiology  and  chemistry ;  his 
comprehensive  and  well-informed  mind;  his  acute  perception,  and  his 
habits  of  deep  and  constant  reflection,  enable  him  to  effect  that  good 
which,  notwithstanding  his  churlishness,  so  many  have  experienced ; 
and  those  who  have  seen  him,  as  we  have,  going  round  the  wards  of 
the  hospital,  and  attending  to  the  complaints  and  sufferings  of  the  poor 
patients  with  all  the  interest  of  true  benevolence,  would  lament  that  he 
should  so  studiously  withhold  such  attention  from  the  wealthier  and 
more  respectable  classes  of  society.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  occsr 
sional  rudeness  of  his  manner  (for,  after  all,  it  is  only  occasional),  there 
is  ho  person  in  the  profession  whose  opinion  we  prize  so  much.  In  a 
case  of  real  danger  and  importance,  he  will  evince  all  the  attention  and 
anxiety  that  are  necessary ;  but  it  must  be  indeed  a  "  trial  of  temper," 
to  a  person  whose  mind  is  so  constantly  and  so  deeply  occupied,  to 
be  eternally  tormented  by  the  never-ending  details  and  tiresome  twad- 
dle of  a  selfish  and  bewildered  hypochondriac. 

We  have  said^  that  tf  r.  Abernethy  is  only  occasionally  restive,  and 
we  speak  from  the  conviction  of  our  own  experience.  We  hesitate  not  to 
declare  that,  to  us,  Mr.  Abernethy  has  always  appeared  full  of  whim  and 
drollery,  replete  with  agreeable  information,  always  willing  to  lend  an 
attentive  ear  to  necessary  questions,  and  to  impart  that  professional 
knowledge  of  which  he  possesses  such  an  extensive  store.  Bat  one 
thing  he  cannot  abide,  that  is,  any  interruption  to  bis  discourse.     This 
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it  U,  in  fact,  which  so  often  irritates  him,  so  oft^n  causes  him  to  snarl. 
*'  People  come  here,"  he  has  often  said  to  us,  "  to  consult  me,  and 
they  will  .torture  me  with  their  long  and  foolish  fiddle-de-dee  stories ; 
so  we  quarrel,  and  then  they  blackguard  me  all  about  this  large  town ; 
but  I  can't  help  that/'  Let  those  who  wish  for  Abernethy's  advice, 
and.it  is  well .  worth  having,  observe  this  rule,  and  they  aud  he 
will  p^rt  excellent  friends.  Let  them  tell  their  case  in  as  plain  and  as 
kyr  words  as  possible,  and  then  listen  to  their  adviser's  remarks  with- 
out interruption  ;  this  is  the  only  secret  of  managing  this  professional 
bugheaf,  and  it  is. a  secret  worth  knowing. 

.  That  Abernethy  is  odd  all  the  world  knows,  but  his  oddity  is  far  more 
amusing  than  repulsive,  far  more  playful  than  bearish.  Yates's  picture  of 
him  last  year  was  not  bad  ;  neither  was  it  good — it  wanted  the  raciness 
of  tl^e  original.  Let  the  reader  imagine  a  smug,  elderly,  sleek,  and 
venerable-looking  man,  approaching  seventy  years  of  age,  rather  (as 
novel-writers  say,)  below  than  above  the  middle  height,  somewhat  inclin- 
ed to  corpulency,  and  upright  in  his  carriage  withal ;  with  his  hair  most 
primly  powdered,  and  nicely  curled  round  his  brow  and  temples  :  let 
them  imagine  such  a  person  habited  in  sober  black,  with  his  feet  thrust 
carelessly  into  a  pair  of  unlaced  half-boots,  and  his  hands  into  the 
pockets  of  his  "  peculiars ;"  and  they  have  the  **  glorious  John"  of  the 
profession  before  their  eyes.  The  following  colloquy,  which  occurred 
not  many  d^ys  since«  between  him  and  a  friend  of  ours,  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  professor,  that  we  cannot  resist  its  insertion. 
\  Having  entered  the  room,  our  friend  '*  opened  the  proceedings^"  ''  I 
wish  you  to  ascertain  what  is  the  matter  with  my  eye.  Sir.  It  is  very 
4)ainfuV  and  I  am  afraid  there  is  some  great  mischief  going  on." 
''Which  I  can'tsee,"  said  Abernethy,  placing  the  patient  before  the  window, 
and  looking  closely  at  the  eye.  "  But — "  interposed  our  friend. "  Which 
1  can't  see,"  again  said,  or  rather  sung  the  professor.  *'  Perhaps  not.  Sir, 
but—"  "  Now  don't  bother  1"  ejaculated  the  other ;  "  but  sit  down, 
and  I  '11  tell  you  all  about  it."  Our  friend  sat  down  accordingly,  while 
Abernethy,  standing  with  his  back  against  the  table,  thus  began : ''  I  take 
it  for  granted  that,  in  consulting  me,  you  wish  to  know  what  T  should 
do  for.  myself,  were  t  in  a  predicament  similar  to  yourself.  Now,  I 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  you  are  in  any  particular  predicament ; 
^d  the  terrible  mischief  which  you  apprehend,  depends,  I  take  it,  alto- 
jgether  upon  the  stomach.  Mind, — at  present,  I  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  any  thing  else  the  matter  with  you."  (Here  my  friend 
was  about  to  disclose  sundry  dreadful  maladies  with  which  he  believed 
himself  afflicted,  but  he  was  interrupted  with*'  Diddle-dum,  diddle-dum, 
diddle- dum  dee  J"  uttered  in  the  same  smooth  tone  as  the  previous  part 
,of  the  address — and  he  was  silent)  '•  Now,  your  stomach  being  out  of 
.order,  it  is  my  duty  to  explain  to  you  how  to  put  it  to  rights  again ; 
and|  in  my  whimsical  way,  I  shall  give  you  an  illustration  of  my  posi- 
tion .;  for  I  like  to  tell  people  something  that  they  will  remember. 
.The  kitchen,  that  is,  your  stomach,  being  out  of  order,  the  garret 
(pointing  to  the  head)  cannot  be  right,  and  egad !  every  room  in  the 
.house  becomes  affected.  Repair  the  injury  in  the  kitchen, — remedy  the 
evil  there, — (aoto  dont  bother^)  and  all  will  be  right.  This  you  must 
do  by  diet.  If  you  put  improper  food  into  your  stomach,  by  Gad  you 
play  the  very  devil  with  it,  and  with  the  whole  machine  besides.     Ve« 
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getabLe  matter  ferments,  and  becomes  gaseous ;  while  animal  substances 
are  changed  into  a  putrid,  abcrminable,  and  acrid  stimnlas.  {Don'i 
bother  again  /)  You  Are  going  to  ask,  '  What  hks  all  this' to  do  ^h  my 
eye?'  I  will  tell  yon.  Anatomy  teaches  as,  that  the  skm  is'K  cOntH 
nuation  df  the  tnembrane  which  lines  the  stomach ;  atid  yotfr  own  "dbsef- 
vationivill  inform  you,  that  the  delicate  linings  of  the  mouA^  throkt, 
nose^  and  eybs,  are  nothing  more.  Now  some  people  ticqtiire  pr^bbs- 
terous  noses,  others  blotches  on  the  face  and  di£f<^rent  pHHs  df  the 
body,  others  inflammation  of  the  eyes— -all  arising  fh>m'irritaXiMif  trif 
the  stomach.  People  laugh  at  me  for  talkfng  so  much  ^bout^  ^t  Mo« 
mach.  I  sometimes  tell  this  story  to  fbrty  differetit  pe^plfe  ofaiiibm- 
ing,  and  some  won't  listen  to  me,  so  we  quarrel,' and 'thiey  go'abd'ttMie 
me  all  over  the  town.  I  can't  help  it — they  came  to  me  fc^  ttiy  ndvtto, 
and  I  give  it  them,  if  they  will  take  it.  T  can't  do  any  more.  Well, 
Siri  as  to  the  question  of  diet.  I  must  refer  you  to  my  bodk;  X^^e*^  the 
professor  smiled,  and  continued  smiling  as  he  proceeded.)  Th^e  are 
only  about  a  dozen  pages — and  you  wiU  find,  beginning  at  page  7d5  dl 
tint  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  know.  I  am  christened  '  D<^orMy* 
Book,' and  satirised  under  that  name  all  over  England ;  but 'who  woiiM 
sit  and  listi^  to  a  long  lecture  of  twelve  pages,  or  remember  ot^  half 'of 
it,  when  it  was  done  ?  So  I  have  reduced  ray  directions  into' waiting, 
and  there  they  are  for  any  body  to  follow,  if  they  please. 

*'  Having  settled  the  question  of  diet,  we  now  come  fo  niedKcqte; 
It  is,  or  ought  to  l)e,  the  province  of  a  medical  man  tosoodi^attd 
assist  Nature,  not  to  force  her.  Now,  the  only  medicine  I  iftoidd  ad- 
vise you  to  take,  is  a  dose  of  a  slight  aperient  medicine  eveiy  tnoming 
the  first  thing.  I  won^t  stipulate  for  the  dose,  as  that  ttntM  be  regu- 
lated by  circumstances,  but  yon  must  take  some ;  for  without  ft,  by 
Gad !  yonr  stomach  will  never  be  right.  People  go  to  Harrbwgat^, 
and  Buxton;  and  Bath,  and  the  devil  knows  wh^re,  to  drink  the  waters; 
and  they  return  full  of  admiration  at  their  surpassing  efficacy.  Now 
these  waters  contain  next  to  nothing  of  purgative  medicine ;  but  they 
are  talcen  readily,  regularly,  and  in  such  quantities,  as  to  produce  the 
desired  ef&ct.  You  "must  persevere  in  this  plan,  Sir,  until  yoil  expe- 
rience relief,  which  you  certainly  will  do.  I  am  oflen  esked^^'lVell, 
bur,  Mr.  Ab^nethy,  why  don't  you  practise  what  yon  preach  V  '  I  an« 
swer,  by  reminding  the  inquirer  of  the  parson  and  the  sign-post :  'bdth 
point  the  way,  but  neither  follow  its  course." — And  thtisi  ended 'a*co)*- 
loquy,  wherein  is  mingled  much  good  sense,  useful  advh^e,  and  wl^inl^ 
sicality. 

As  a  lecturer,  Mr.  Abemethy  stands  unrivalled.  Hki  ctountenaAce 
is  that  of  a  man  of  great  genius ;  and  a  nose  of  Grecian  form  addft 
very  considerably  to  the  acute  expression  of  his  features ;  while'  hii 
light  grey  eyes,  always  animated,  seem  as  if  they  could  pierce  throng 
the  very  depths  and  intricacies  of  science.  His  forehead  is  finely 
formed,  and  has  afforded  Spurzheim  (to  whose  system  of  cilEitiiolc|gy 
Mr.  Abemethy  to  a  degree  subscribes)  many  a  luxurious  feast;  while 
the  scowl  of  deep  thought^  which  has  cast  a  shade  of  reflection  over  his 
brow,  is  frequently  dissipated  by  tlie  smile  of  humour  or  derision.  He 
begins  his  lecture  in  an  unconstrained  familiar  tone  of  voice,  gradually 
'getting  more  animated  and  eloquent,  as  he  advances  toward  the  pith 
and  marrow  of  his  subject ;  and,  after  lopping  off  all  the  absurd  and 
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useless  mnuticB  of  the  science^  and  after  refuting  all  inconsistent  theo' 
ries,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  leaving  his  .auditors  deeply  impressed 
with  1^  iostructiont  He  is  an  excellent  cheaiisk  v  and  never  fails  to 
point  out  the  ^ency  of  this  science  in  the  operations. and  functions  of 
the  &ame«,  Of  Jo1{ei  Huntex  he  never  fnils  to  express  his  admiration 
ai>4  (i^licb^M  'And  repeatedly  declares  that  he  has  dene  more  for  the 
iolpjrp^veii^^^  of  modern  surgery  than  any  other,  iodividudl  whatever. 

.Wf3  c^apot  better  coaclude  this,  we  fear,  imperfect  sketchf  than  by 
quotiqg  the  foUow  log  eloquent  passages  from  his  last  physiologicallec- 
tu^  b/lfof^  ihe  College  of  Singeoes,  in  1817« 
.  V  I  pity  the.  man  who  can  survey  all  the  wonders  of  the  animal  and 
veg^t^bl^  kingdoms^  who  can  journey  through  so  delightful  a  district, 
apd  altevwards  exclaim,  'All  is  banen  1'  Still  more  do  I  pity  those, 
tliQugh  tlie  sentiment  is  mixed  with  str<mg  disapprobation  of  their 
cood^iA^  ^ho,t  after  having  seen  much  to  admire,  shall,  when  they  meet 
wiiUi.^.c^cui|iBt4nce  which  they  do  not  updeirstand,  presumptuously 
d^re  to  varxaign  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  Nature.  In  the  pio* 
^ess  of  science»  many  things,  which  at  one  time  appeared  absurd  and 
prodvuBti]i}9  of  evil,  hare  afterwards,  upon  an  accession  of  knowledge, 
b^ep  found  to  be  roost  wise  and  beneficent.  I  deem  no  apology  requi- 
site, .gentlemen,  for  endeavouring  to  impress  on -your  minQs  certain 
axioms  relating  to  philosophy  in  general,  when  they<  are  directly  d&- 
dgicibte  fwm  the  subjects  of  our  peculiar  studies.  I  iiave  constantly 
an4  carefully  avoided  every  argument  foreign  to  the  subject ;  so  that, 
if  occasionally  I  may  have  appeared  to  sermonise,  I  have  qpu>ted  both- 
tbje  ebAfl^  and  vene  of  my  text  from  the  book  of  Nature*  I  address 
yoiv  geotlemeui  as  students  of  that  great  book,  and  earneatly  exhort 
yqu  tfi  atudy  it  with  auch  sentiments  as  I  have  endeavoured  to,  incul- 
c^t^»  XM^  oonviiBUODi  that  every  thing  tends  to  some  immediate  or  es- 
s^tialigoodi  is  the  greatest  incentive  to  this  study.  It  was  this  con- 
viction that  ^excited  Hunter  to  such  continual  inquiry,  or  involved  him 
opii^ai^opsiily  in  the  depths  and  perplexities  of  intense, thought;  for  he 
wasi  oevier  sfitisfied  without  being  able  to  assign  «i^  adeipiate  reason  for 
wba^ver  he.  observed  in  the  structure  and  economy  of  animals.  This 
conviction  Qiakes  the  study  of  Nature  highly  interesting ;  and  may,  in- 
d^,  be  said  to  render  labour  deUgbtfoi,  or  to  mijigate  the  pains  at« 
t^dant  on  iu  toil.  To  those  wha  entertain  aucb  sentiments  as  I  have 
eodjcayo^red  to  inculcate,  every  thing  asems  aoimatedt  beneficent,  and 
usf^foL;  they  have  the  happy  talent  of  discovering  even  . 

*  Tongues  in  the  trees,  hooks  in  the  runaing  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stoDos,  and  gsod  inevery  thing.' " 

Such'  is  Abernethy ;  and  when  death  shall  have  buried  in  oblivion 
-all  the  blots  and  shadows  of  his  character— when  another  generation 
sb^l  have  sprung  up,  and  known  him  only  by  the  triumphant  mettio^ 
riftb,  Which  he  will  bequeath  to  them  in  his  works :  then  will  they 
couple  *the  names  of  Hunter  and  Abernethy  together,  and  regard  them 
as 'two  of  the  most  distinguished  benefactors  of  their  race. 
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GRANVILLE'S  8T.  PETBRSBUBGH.* 

T^R  JOQ^gQUudQandpow^  of  Russia,  her  rapid  and  prA^emve  m- 
creiueoti  ihe  colossal  scale  of  her  establishmeots,  tlie  ^aodeuf  of  Wr 
views,  and  the  predoniiiwnt  influence  she  recently  es^rcised  iji  dodAing 
'the  fate  of  Europe^  have  rendered  her  the  object  of  the  most  iaAenie 
interest  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  To  statesmen  and  politicians  she. is  a 
source  of  speculation  and  solicitude;  >vhilst  to  all  men  of  .intellect  rf  he 
presents  inexhaustible  subjects  of  inquiry  and  meditation.  WiiUn  ibe 
last  twenty-five  years,  Russia  has  been  visited  by  the  traveller  of  plea- 
sure and  fashion,  the  artist,  the  scholar,  the  philosopher,  the  m^mof 
science,  the  military  and  naval  officer,  and  the  practical  statesman^  all 
of  whom  have  published  their  accounts  of  the  country.  It  u  obvipiv* 
however,  from  the  discrepancy  of  opinions  formed  firom  tlieso  works, 
that  the  information  they  have  imparted  has  been  either  too  sc^uity  or 
incorrect  for  any  uniform  and  general  conclusions.  Russia  progresses 
so  rapidly,  all  that  she  contains  is  so  imposing  and  so  different  from 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  contemplate,  and  such  prejudices  are  «k- 
cited  on  her  account,  that  to  obtain  accurate  knowledge^  requires  w>i 
only  a  quick  succession  of  observations,  but  that  the  same  objects 
should  be  described  at  the  same  time  by  men  of  different  intarests  and 
sentiments.  If  we  read  Clarke,  Storch,  Lyall,  Evans,  Jones,  and  Doe- 
tor  Granville,  we  shall  scarcely  believe  that  we  are  reading  of  tbe 
same  country ;  whilst  several  foreign  authors  differ  from  tbe  whole  of 
them  as  much  as  they  differ  from  each  other. 

The  volumes  before  us  are  not  free  from  instances  of  thetc/o^^MCffc/ 
and  it  is  clear  that  Dr.  Granville,  like  his  precursor,  CapMtin  G.M. 
Jones,  has  been  put  into  very  good  humour  in  Russia  by  the  conde- 
scensions of  the  Imperial  Family,  the  amenity  of  public  functionaries 
towards  Englishmen,  and  the  hospitality  of  the  higher  classes  to  stran- 
gers in  general,  and  to  our  countrymen  in  particular.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  source  of  several  views  with  which  we  cannot  agre^  Dr.  Gran- 
ville has  collected  a  mass  of  information  invaluable  in  itself,  and  of 
great  relative  importance,  as  it  enables  us  to  draw  by  induaion  safe  in- 
^rences  from  preceding  authors,  whose  testimony  on  certain  points  .was 
too  discordant  to  be  reconciled^  or  amalgamated  for  useful  purposes. 

In  noticing  these  volumes,  it  is  not  our  design  to  advert  to  the  po- 
pular descriptions,  the  narrations  of  incidents,  nor  to  the  innumerable 
anecdotes  of  illustrious  ot  eminent  characters,  with  which  the  work 
abounds,  <These,  with  many  illustrations  of  Russian  history,  and  of 
recent  events,  we  shall  leave  to  the  more  superficially  curioiieft  apd  to 
persons  whose  minds  require  the  stimulus  of  piquant  novd^^  or  $iie 
sustenance  of  matter,  which,  however  important,  must  be  mad^  amus- 
ing to  bfscome  digestible.  .... 

Dr.  Granville's  work  (though  he  is  of  a  different  opinion)  CQnvii^pes 
Hs  that  the  whole  system  of  the  Russian  polity  is  deleterious  in.  its  ^- 
sence  and  in  its  application.  It  often  retards  or  defeats  its  own  o]t;»iect, 
and  seldom  reaches  it  but  by  a  most  circuitous  and  inconvenient  route. 
It  presupposes  the  non-existence  of  the  evils  it  would  suppress,  and  the 

•  SL  PetcTAbnrgili :  a  Jonroal  of  Travels  to  Rod  from  that  Capital.  By  A.  B. 
Granville,  M.  D.  P.  R.  S.  &c.    2  vols.  8vo. 
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existence  of  the  good  it  deaigns  to  create.  -  Its  principles  have  long 
been  exploded  in  theory,  and,  happily  for  mankind,  we  have  now  a  great 
praeticai  proof  of  their  mischievous  misoundness.  "To  apply  tht  ptin- 
c^l^s  and  the  machinery  of  the  Russian  Gbvehim^nt  to  their  ptO{H>sed 
purpose,  requires  omniscience,  omnipresence,  *nd  ft' benevolence,  with  a 
disinterestedness  infinite  and  without  alloy.  In  Ndirth  America;  the 
nfomi^ntmn  of  their  polity  is  a  minimum  of  govertrafkent,  or  of  interfe- 
rence with  individual  actions.  Every  thing  beyond  a  restraint  tipon 
pMziie  crime,  and  public  aggression  by  foreign  States,  is  considered  an 
e^  to  be  mihimized.  The  Russians  have  not  adopted  the  Marquis 
D^Al^enson's  great  maxim,  *'  Pas  trop  gouverner ;"  nor  have  they  ap- 
^eckted  the  sagacity  of  the  Genoese  merchants,  whose  request  to  the 
ICing  proffering  his  patronage,  was  simply,  **  Ljusses  nous  faire.- '  How 
have  the  two  opposite  systems  worked?  Russia,  with  a  happy  sncees^ 
sion  of  rulers,  with  a  lavish  patronage  of  foreign  talent,  mih  exten- 
sive conquests^  and  all  other  means  and  appliances  to  boot,  has  pro- 
gressed, with  her  artificial  government,  much  less  mproponioa%ince 
the  reign  of  Peter  in  1 730,  than  America,  since  her  emancipation  from 
England  in  1783.  In  this  period  the  United  States  have  tripled  their 
population;  in  the  same  period,  Russia  has  scarcely  doubled  heir's*  In 
Russia,  there  is  greater  splendour  at  Moscow,  St.  Petersburgh,  Smo- 
iensko,  and  a  few  large  towns,  and  amidst  a  certain  class,  whilst  every 
thing  else  bespeaks  privation  and  squalid  sufferings.  In  Atnerica, 
pknry,  and  the  comforts  and  decencies  of  life,  are  possessed  by  all, 
except  the  vicious.  The  aggregate  of  wealth  may  be  the  same.  In 
America  almost  every  man  is  a  productive  citizen ;  in  Russia  three  per 
cent,  of  the  population  are  unproductive  consumers — soldiers,  noblesse, 
and  tmphyh, 

.  In  Russia^  the  great  object  is  to  guide  artificially  every  man's  mental 
and  manual  exertions,  from  the  channels  to  which  they  would  otherwise 
he  directed  by  the  sagacity  or  energy  arising  out  of  our  self-love  and 
desire  of  improving  our  condition.  In  one  case  Nature  would  guide  us 
tight ;  in  the  other.  Art  generally  does  the  reverse.  Thus,  in  Russia,  a 
colony  is  to  be  formed  ;  thousands  of  Poles  are  driven  to  the  spot^  at 
the  wrong  season — they  perish  of  cold  and  hunger ;  a  system  of  mili- 
tary colonization  is  adopted  and  fails ;  a  theory  of  trade  is  embraced  ; 
Odessa  is  factitiously  and  suddenly  created  into  a  great  city — presently 
'another  theory  is  in  vogue,  and  the  city  goes  to  decay,  involving  the 
ruin  of  thousands;  one  year  does  little  more  than  correct  the  blunders 
of  the  preceding,  and  society  is  rather  revolving  than  progressive. 

The  Government  is  zealous  in  promoting  education ;  but  all  collision 
'Of  intellect,  except  on  scientific  subjects,  is  prevented,  and  Dr.  Gran- 
ville fotmd  his  baggage  strictly  searched  for  foreign  books.  The  Em- 
press-Mother is  above  all  eulogy ;  cheerful,  active,  and  indefatigable 
in  every  good  work — a  splendid  and  regal  Lady  Bountiful.  She  per- 
sonally regulates  and  superintends  twenty-four  charitable  institutions; 
■some  for  forcing  education  upon  the  noblesse  and  gentry,  others  for 
nursing  natural  children,  others  for  spinning  cotton,  &c.  These 
most  expensive  institutions  retard  their  proposed  object  of  civilisa- 
tion. They  are  supported  by  abstracting  from  the  industry  of  the 
:productive  labourers,  for-  the  encouragement  of  the  non-productive. 
The  true   principle  of  public  charity  is  to  provide  only  for  those 
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accidents  that  baffle  ordiofury  ealeulation,  srich  as  a  poor  man's 
having  deaf  and  «kiiiib  ohMr^n,  a  premacnre  death  oi^  deety  of 
strength,  &c.  We  may  judge  of  the  aversion  wblelf  the  Ru^ans 
bavd  to  knov^ddge,  when  we  find  that  the  Empress  receives  into  her 
institutioDfi  Btvem  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  children  of  the  nobflky; 
and  Captain  Jones  tells  ns  that  when  a  nobleman  will  not  eduoate  liia 
children,  the  Empress  takes  an  opportunity  at  court  of  conv^eying  « 
hint,  which  is  sure  to  be  obeyed. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  and  his  royal  brother  have  an  inexhansAle 
patience  and  industry  in  the  performance  of  their  public  innetiotia;  bot 
It  is  obvious,  upon  principle,  that  their  devotion  to  the  public  good  can 
be  attended  with  few  beneficial  results  to  the  people.  Dr.  OranviHe 
tells  us,  that  **  the  Emperor  inspects  every  thiiig  (military),  inqnires  into 
tbe  minutest  details,  examines  the  regimental  uniforms  of  the  privates  :— 
one  of  the  additional  burthens  lie  has  imposed  on  himself  is  tliiU  of 
looking  ov«r  the  reports  and  returns  o(  every  arrest  and  imprisonment 
that  tiJcee  place  in  his  empire,  as  well  as  of  the  state  of  the  priaone, 
according  to  a  formula  he  bas  himftelf  prescribed."  This  evinces  an 
unfbrtiunafie  Ignorance  of  tbe  science  of  government.  The  Emperor  la 
liable  to  b^  deceived  in  every  step ;  Che  idea  of  any  one  man  attending 
to  all  the  arrests  in  a  population  of  fifty-three  millions,  and  to  all  the 
gaols  in  a  country  many  thousand  miles  in  estent,  is  prepostemtn*  in 
lS26s  the  number  of  prisoners  in  Russia  were  1S7,000.  Some  of  Aie 
gaols  in  Russia  are  in  a  state  shocking  to  humanity ;  and  die  description 
of  the  prisoners  in  the  South  of  Russia  by  Capt.  Jones,  reflects  div« 
grace  upon  the  Russian  Government,  and  upon  its  functionaries. 

In  Russia,  **  in  1826,  upwards  of  2,850,000  causes  had  come  befbre 
the  different  tribunals  of  the  empire.*'  Where  laws  are  cheap,  prompt, 
and  equitable,  litigation  is  not  an  evil ;  i;,  is  a  curae  ofely  when,  aa  in 
Eogbnd,  laws  involve  uncertainty,  a  loss  of  time,  a  saoriflce  of  ftnds, 
oftentimes  beyond  the  value  of  the  justice  sought,  and  consi^n^hfly 
engender  angry  passions.  Russian  judges  are  appointed  by  the  Bm* 
peror,  and  are  removable  at  his  pleasure.  Every  town  ib  gbvemeii 
by  a  maynir  and  council,  elected  by  the  citiaens  for  three  years.  Tfafia 
mtginracy  levies  taxes,  establishes  the  local  police,  and  providea  <)utr- 
ters  and  fael  for  the  troops.  But  this  council,  as  well  as  the  Conrtof 
Mediation,  muet  report  all  proceedings  to  the  Imperial  (military)  Go« 
vernor  of  the  province^  who  has  legal  rights  incompatible  vMi  |Alblic 
liberty,  and  tbe  means  of  assuming  others,  with  little  chance  "of  ^Anv 
check.  A  foreigner  might  conceive  very  exalted  notions  of  the  Et^lm 
polity  from  reading  Blackstone  or  De  Lolme;  but  if  he  m^ite  brtftigbt 
unconsdously  to  England,  he  would  see  so  little  parity  bHwi^n  'A^ 
practice  and  theory  of  the  system,  that  he  might  suppoiebimself  In 
China  rather  than  in  this  country.  Dr.  Granville  mentions  some  )e|^ 
provisions  for  the  security  of  the  subject  in  Russia;  but  it  is  obvloua 
that  tbey  must  be  inoperative  in  a  country  so  balkrbaroua  and  coirupt^ 
that  the  severity  of  criminal  sentences  can  be  commuted  for  moneys 
'*  Etery  proprietor  o£  land  has  certainly  the  right  to  punish  a  refiraetory 
criminal,  or  vicious  serf,  by  having  him  flogg^  on  tbe  back ;  but  he  ta 
also  responsible  to  tbe  crown.  Excess  of  punishment  can  only  take 
place  when  the  proprietor's  deputy,  like  the  overseer  of  a  plantation  in 
the  West  Indies,  is  a  passionate  and  ill-minded  person,"  &c.     What  a 
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ityle  of  argament  is  ttAsl    II  is  merely  saying  the  truMin,  that  evil  can 
proeeed  only  firora  the  eyiUy-inclinedf'atod  tfaetefere  a-  syBt^m  which: 
admits  of  the  indulgence  of  such  an  inclipadoivis'fiot  l^ad.    Th^  exist- 
enqeof  the  ill«raiDded  is  the  sole  neeessity  for  laws,  and  toot  a  justifica- 
tion of  individual  impunity  and  discretion.     In  this  ease^  the  proprietor 
ia  the  judge  of  what  is  refractory  and  criminal ;  and  how  can  a  poor, 
^nprant  serf  complain  against  a  powerful  master,  to  an  Emperor  some 
thousand  miles  distant  ?     But  the  Russians  maintain  that  two  immense 
aAfaatages  ariae  from  this  state  of  the  population.    The  ^cility  of 
iaising.tjroops»  add  c^  levying  taxes.    The  Russian  style  of  reasoning 
Hpoii  all  such  subjects  shows  that  statistics  and  political  economy  are 
hut  little. understood.    The  police  is  most  pragmatical.    Servants  are 
wider  its  "  immediate  inspection  ;'*  it  interdicts  plays  in  excessivdy  cold 
weather,  as  if  '*  the  beggarly  account  of  empty  benches"  would  not 
¥^g^late  the  matter  much  better.    It  lights  immense  fires  in  the  streets, 
lost  the  servants  of  those  at  the  theatre  should  perish  by  the  cdd.    The 
firc^^gines  are  wnier  the  police^  and  the  Emperor  having  by  a  ukase 
eatahlished  a  fire^iasurani^  company,  Dr.  Granville  observes,  '*  this 
eitablishment  being  without  competition  for  the  present,  moat  neces- 
sarily succeedf  and  ultimately  prove  very  lucrative  to  the  subacribers." 
W-e  should  argue  the  reverse.    It  is  competition  alone  that  can  produce 
the  sagacity,  prudence,  and  activity,  which  ensure  success.      The 
tjbuatyesara  a  monopoly,  and  cost  the  state  200,000  rubles  annilally. 
.    Tha  Rassisns  have  little  native  talent,  nor  have  they  the  imitative  ca- 
pacity which  Dr.  Clarke  attributes  to  them ;  for,  thirty  years  ago,  one« 
seventh  of  .the  popnlation  was  foreign,  and  the  proportion  is  now  only 
radwced  to  one-ninth. 
;  Th0;patrooBge  of  medical  and  chirurgical  science  is  liberid,  and  the 
hpspitsis  are  magnificent ;  and  yet  we  find  that  the  proportion  of  deaths, 
compired  to  that  of  England,  is  as  two  to  one.     Notwithstanding  Dr: 
Qranvill^V  favourable  opinion  of  the  climate,  the  deaths  ar^  incessant ; 
and  the  hospitals,  though  numerous,  and  of  a  sise  almost  immeasur- 
ajblei  ave  crowded  to  excess.     '<  Independently  of  the  in-patients»  this 
hospital  (H^piut  des  Pauvres)  admits  out-patients,  the  total  nnmber  of 
which,  last  year,  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  30,000 :" — tliis,  oat  of  a 
population  of  SI20,000,  is  immense.     But,  perhaps,  this  unprecedented 
ratio. may  arise  from  the  demoralizing  effects  of  the  Goviemment,  which 
timawfi  ^e  poorer  orders  upon  charity  in  every  case  of  illness. 
.  In  '^u  Petersburgh,  charitable  institutions  include  all  classes,  from 
ti^e^prsmier  duke  to  the  pauper.    The  Empress-Mother  is  the  patroness 
0^  one  institution  which  boards  **  about  four  hundred  young  ladies  of 
ngSle  fansflisB,"  who  are  immured  for  nine  years,  during  which  they  ara 
denied  aHy  access  to  their  parents  but  under  **  the  strictest  sttrveil*> 
lance."    Dr.  Granville  calls  these  **  judicious  regulations,"  and  says 
**  By  these  means  social  habits,  befitting  their  sex  and  station,  are  im- 
parted J'-^"  Corporeal  punishment  does  not  enter  into  the  system  €i 
discipline  adopted  in  the  college."   In  what  college  of  young  ladies  does 
corporeal  punishment  enter  into  **  the  system  of  discipline?"    To  what 
age  are  we  reverting  ?    The  Empress- Mother  is  also  the  patroness  and 
gouvemante  of  the  Institute  of  St.  Catharine,  containing  three  hundred 
and  ten  young  ladies,  all  of  "  noble  blood."    Of  these  young  ladies  of 
'<  9oble  blood,"  one-^flh  are  supported  by  charity.    The  knout,  or  cor- 
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poreal  puniBbraeiii^is.  DOt  applied  ito.thoBe  ladies  of  noble  blood.*  .But. 
these  schools  are  supported  pardi^  by  attax,iifK>n  Cacdsi  and  l^e  jrowBg* 
ladiea>ane«^itted^b$ri.b^Uat^' •  ..  i     .  ^,  n 

Tbei.fkcts«  reiaaingi  ttt  the  Rnaaiaa  oiqptCalai}e«9toiiiidiog»iMid-jbfti6ia 
«H  rt^oAatitsu  .The  Fcmodloig  Hoapital  adioita' about  ((Nftr.thCHiaaDd' 
cfaildrea  periaBOuitt!  u  "  •(. 

We  iviil  leanre  these  benevolent  but  malefiofitit.careatioiisToCinfMGBi^ 
knowledge,  and  direct  our  attention  to  the  society  of  Ruaaiiw  .  :  iiiixr- 
Tfae  travellere  who  visit  Russia,  and  pabliah  their  luravd$r'arefOllf .«: 
class  who  see  only  ''  a  certain  order  ;"•  apd  the  Rnssiansv  i^falL  fiNipWw 
have  the  faculty  of  making  their  •  visitors  speak- *'coulevr  de..rose/''i 
The  Russiaas  are  hospitable  in  the  extreme ;  but  hospitality  h  iqdi^ 
genouato  a  state  of  society  in  whicb»  without  it,  the  poor . must:  |>eriatit 
and  the  rich  be  destitute  of  variety,  amusement,  and  the  means  of  gm- 
tifying  pride  by  the  display  of  their  magnificence.  Their  housea  are 
built  and  furnished  in  a  style,  and  their  entertainments  ate  of  a  profase 
and  lavish  description,  which  can  exist  only  in  a  atage  of  aodety  where 
the  cbaaiiels  of  expenditure  are  few,  and  where  an  arbitfaxy  goveni<^ 
ment' segregates  an  idle  class,  endows  it  with  privileges,  *  and  fkwda 
it  with  wealth  wrung  from  the  people.  The  Russians  are  not  as! ad* 
dieted  to  intoxication  as  the  English ;  but  "  the  perfume  and  sapid 
qualities  of  their,  best  sort  of  tea  are  such  as  I  have  never  tasted  be^ 
fore ;  and  the  effect  of  both  upon  the  nerves  is  very  diatrcssiDg, '  Xhe 
Rusaians  are  qnite  finical  about  tea-making  and  tea-drinking;  and  Jipr- 
derstand  both  arts  fully  as  well,  if  not  better  than  the  Engli^.  Their 
tea-urn,  or  Saroowat,  is  quite  a  piece  of  machinery,  and  ladoMrably 
adapted  for  its  purpose.  The  tea  reaches  the  market  direct  from  China 
over  land."  The  Russian  mirrors,  like  every  thing  Ruflsian<,  ave  [the 
largest  in  the  world.  One  of  diem  measures  "  onebandrBd  and  nbety* 
four  inches  by  one  hundred.'' 

The  Russians  are  profuse  in  their  patronage  of  painting.  "  Tbem:is 
scarcely  a  bouse  of  any  consequence  in  St.  Petevsburgh,  in  which  one 
does  not  find  some  valuable  pictures  as  part  of  its  decorative  lilrniturei^ 
Dr.  GranviU^,  tn  describing  the  Grand  and  Petit  Hermitage,  says  that 
the  fiist  and  second  rooms  are  filled  with  paintings  of  the  Fletnfsh 
school  \  then  aueceed  three  rooms  of  the  Italian  masters,  smda/foiirAfh, 
oontaiiiiag.  the  chtf^dkOEweres  of  that  school.  Numerous  other,  rooals  of 
immense  magnitude  are  filled  with  the  finest  specimens  of  the  ghaat 
masters;  and  thene  is  a  Rembrandt  gallery  of  high  eatiaiatioo^ULlHe 
can  only  say,  tbat  "  a  zeal  without  knowledge  is  not  good."'  Thsc  R^s^ 
sians  have  the  pride,  without  the  taste  and  judgment  of  pBtronage;.  Tte 
pencil  of. Sir  Jo^na  Reynolds  is  totally  unappreciated  in  Rnssia»}  ^Our 
readaia  mnst  recollect  tbe  irritation  of  the  vain  and  libidinous;  iDiadb^ 
rine,  who,  having  given  Sir  Joshua  an  order  for  an  embiematsealfiaiOtr 
ing  of  Rvssiat  instead  of  an  allegorical  portrait  of  herself,  wbioh  cshp 
expected,  received,  to  her  indignation,  the  well-known  '' In&nt  fl^tv 
Gules.*'  Sir  Josbaa's  portraits  of  the  late  King,  the  Duke  of  York,. &c. 
painted  by  the  special  order  of  Catherine,  to  ornament  her- Lodge! of 
Tschesme,,bave  been  allowed  to  rot  upon  the  walls,  a  sacrifice  to  Rus- 
sian fogs  and  frosts.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  chnte  pocteaic.of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  in  plain  clothes,  is  viewed  with  great  impadenoe 
by  the  Russians,  in  comparison  to  a  portrait  by  a  French  artist,  in 
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whieh  the  Emperor  i»  decorated  in  kit  miliary  irappkige,  that  ishine  in^ 
daMliitg)lu8irO)  innebleoimtenipt  96tteirt^^  m.   '  , 

It  is  amusing  to  see  how  the  GovernmeD0«kg(^ades^il><itii«tfeaBpt8'to 
eltottfb^flflHd  diginifyf  the  military  oharaoterl  If  vtnwiiAilotoiy'ofimiitibrs 
bcfieetablished;  a  general  officer  must  be  its  overseer, 'andi  (he*  Arkev  of 
the  '*  unwashed  artificers."  If  the  Government  patrOMBsskehmtyy  dran 
6BC»blttilfnitfm  €oT  dymg  broad-cloth,  grtnding-cutiery,  buiiding  ships,  or 
spinning  tapes  and.lwbbins,  a  general  officer  must  be  the  grand  comp-* 
troHer.  If  an  English  aitist  be  engaged  to  paint  the  general  officers  of 
the*  wh^le  atmy  at  **  so  roach  per  head,"  they  are  ordered  to  attend  his 
study  in  ft  certaiA  direst,  and  at  a  prescribed  hour,  like  schoolboys  or 
lacqueys.'  In  Napoleons  campaigns,  the  numerous  and  disastrous 
eivors  in  time  in*  Fussian  movemenu  were  attributed  to  the  general  and 
staff  offieers  being  destitute  of  watches ;  but  we  suppose,  from  their  re- 
gularity in  attending  Mr.  Dawe*s  study,  they  have  been  suf^hed. 

Dr.  Grranville  has  thrown  much  light  upon  most  subjects,  and  apon 
some  he  has  left  nothing  farther  to  be  known.  But  it  is  still  difficalt  to 
esdmate  Russia.  Is  she  a  huge  colossus,  overstepping  the  pigmy 
world,  or  like  the  image  of  Nebuchadnezaar,  of  discordant  mitterials, 
ready  to  fall  to  pieces  at  the  first  rude  shock  ?  When  the  veteran  highly 
diaeipHned  armies,  and  scientific  generals  of  Austria  were  baffled  by 
the  Turks,  the  Russians  under  Suwarrow,  in  1789,  annihilated  the  vic- 
torious Ottomans  with  ease ;  and  yet  Suwarrow,  in  his  Italian  campaign 
against  M' Donald,  showed  himself  totally  ignorant  of  strategy,  and  in- 
capable of  understanding  military  operations  on  a  large  scale.  In  the 
war  against  Turkey  from  1805  to  1811,  Russia  reaped  neither  honour 
nor  advantage;*  and  yet,  within  that  period,  she  was  die  hope  of  Europe, 
and  fought  die  battles  of  Austerlitz  and  Friedland.  In  1812,  she  re- 
sisted, single-handed,  combined  Europe,  and  the  mightiest  conqueror 
and  the  largest  and  most  powerful  force  that  the  world  ever  behdd, 
and  foiled,  if  not  defeated  them,  in  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Borodino. 
We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  savage  grandeur  of  her  subsequent  sacri- 
fices. And  yet  at  this  moment  we  behold  this  mighty  power  foiled, 
and  rendered  almost  impotent  by  the  rude  and  undisciplined  hordes 
of  Turkey — by  a  description  of  force  which  Napoleon  drove  like 
ohaff  before  the  wind.  *'  All  is  not  right ;  there's  something  ^rotten 
in  the  state  of — Russia."  Great  discontent  prevails,  and.  justly -pre- 
vaitst  amongst  the  slave-ridden  and  the  slave-riding  ariatoeraoy  9  and  the 
dfsafieecion  throughout  the  southern  parts  of  the  empire  is  well  foand- 
cdf,' extensive,  and  rapidly  progressive.  The  rivalry  between  Moscow 
ani  Si  L 'Petersburgh  is  alone  a  nucleus  of  future  mischief.  It  isirapos- 
aihle  ibren^  Government  to  rule  a  country  of  such  vast  extent,  with  a 
paipaktiaii  full  ofaatipathtes  and  rancorous  prejudices,  andpoasesMd 
of  tl^'  most  opposite  habits,  wants,  and  interests.  A  few  years  will 
produce  mighty  changes  in  this  empire ;  and  Russia  must  always  be  at 
thd  tncrcy  of  England,  and  more  especially  of  America. 

Though  our  opinions  difler  from  those  of  Dr.  Granville,  we  are  sen- 
sible of  the  valae  of  his  judgment,  especially  upon  subjects  whieh  he 
hat  investigated  with  no  ordinary  powers  of  mind,  and  upon  which  he 
has  collected  the  sentiments  of  so  many  eminent  persons.  We  appre- 
ciate his  work,  not  only  as  a  luminous  and  elaborate,  but  as  the  most 
recent  account  of  Russia,  and  which,  in  such  a  perpetually  fluctuating 
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empire^  is  not  a  small  advantBge.  His  seleetioa  of  fiieta  is  judteiooSr 
and  he  has  brought  an  immense  fund  of  information  into  a  focus  useful 
and  entertaining  to  every  class  of  readers*  An  amenity  of  disposition, 
and  an  appreciation  of  bis  talenu  and  extensive  acquiraments  in 
Russia,  may  have  led  to  his  too  favourable  views  of  somb  carcua- 
stances  and  objects ;  but  his  science  and  applicatitm  have  enabled  him 
to  take  advantage  of  more  than  ordinary  opportunities  of  knowledge, 
and  his  work  is  most  valuable  to  the  English  public. 


TH£   DBATH*BOAT    OF    HELIGOLAND. 

Cak  restlessness  reach  the  cold  sepulchred  head  ? — 

Ay,  the  quidc  have  their  ^eep-walkers,  so  have  the  dead. 

There  are  brains,  though  they  moulder,  that  dream  in  the  tomb, 

And  that  madd'ning  forebear  the  last  trumpet  of  doom. 

Till  their  corses  start  sheeted  to  revel  on  earth. 

Making  horror  more  deep  by  the  semblance  of  mirth : 

By  the  fflare  of  new-lighted  volcanoes  they  dance. 

Or  at  mid-sea  appal  the'  chill'd  mariner's  glance. 

Such,  I  wot>  was  the  band  of  cadaverous  smile 

Seen  ploug^iins;  the  night-surge  of  Heligo's  isle. 

The  foam  of  the  Baltic  had  sparkled  like  fire. 

And  the  red  moon  look'd  down  with  an  aspect  of  ire ; 

But  her  beams  on  a  sudden  grew  sick-like  and  grey. 

And  the  mews  that  had  slept  clangld  and  shrieked  far  away — 

And  the  buoys  and  the  beacons  extinguished  their  light. 

As  the  boat  of  the  stony-eyed  dead  came  in  sight. 

High  bounding  from  billow  to  billow ;  each  form 

Had  its  shroud  like  a  plaid  flying  loose  to  the  storm  ;. 

With  an  oar  in  each  pulseless  and  icy-cold  hand. 

Fast  they  ploughed,  by  the  lee-shore  of  Heligoland, 

Such  breakers  as  boat  of  the  living  ne'er  crossM  ; 

Now  surf-sunk  for  minutes  again  they  uptoss'd. 

And  with  livid  lips  shouted  reply  o*er  the  flood 

To  the  challenging  watchman  that  curdled  his  blood — 

"  We  are  dead — we  are  bound  from  our  graves  in  the  west. 

First  to  Hecla,  and  then  to "  Unmeet  was  the  rest 

For  man's  ear.    The  old  abbey  bell  thunder'd  its  dang, 
And  their  eyes  gleam'd  with  phosphorous  light  as  it  rang : 
Ere  they  vanish'd,  they  stopped,  and  gazed  silently  grim. 
Till  the  eye  could  define  them,  garb,  feature  and  umb. 

Now  who  were  those  reamers  ? — of  gallows  or  wheel 

Bore  they  marks,  or  the  mangling  anatomist's  steel  ? 

No,  by  magistrates's  chains  'mid  their  grave  clothes  yoii  saw. 

They  were  felons  too  proud  to  have  perish*d  by  law ; 

But  a  ribbon  that  hung  where  a  rope  should  have  been, 

'Twas  the  badge  of  their  faction,  its  hue  was  not  green, 

Show'd  them  men  who  had  trampled  and  tortured  and  driven 

To  rebellion  the  fairest  Isle  breath'd  on  by  Heaven, — 

Men  whose  heirs  would  yet  finish  the  tyrannous  tadc. 

If  the  Truth  and  the  Hme  had  not  dragg'd  off  their  mask. 

They  parted— -but  not  till  the  sight  m^ht  discern 

A  scutcheon  distinct  at  their  pinnace's  stem, 

^Vhere  letters  emUazon'd  in  blood-eolour'd  flame,* 

Named  their  faction — I  blot  not  my  page  with  its  name. 

C. 
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WALKS    IN    ttOME    AND    ItS    ENVIKONS. — NO.  XV. 
.     The  Roman  Theatres. 
**-  Vbciiiiin,  Rotnanis  ratibaSy  sdem." — Bar,  Bp,  lib.  II. 

Christmas  opened  the  Roman  theatres,  and  restored  the  people  4)oce. 
more  to  one  of  tneir  favourite  amusements.  The  position  of  the  ecclesiasti-' 
cal  portion  of  the  RomAn  Government  on  these  occasions  is  amusing:  Uie 
State  likes  the  licence  wdl  enough ;  it  brings  mone^  to  an  impoverished  ca- 
pital>  keeps  strangers,  and  prevents  people  from  thinking  of  worse  things — 
such  as  tine  high  price  of  bread,  Carbonarism,  revolution,  &c.;  but  the 
Church,  par  ^tat,  is  obliged  to  protest  and  disavow.  A  sort  of  tacit  compro- 
mise is  therefore  entered  on,  grounded  on  the  "  levius  fit  patientia''  maxim 
of  the  poet,  the  head  and  firont  maxim  of  all  modern  Roman  diplomacy. 
The  Impressario  of  each  company  is  allowed  to  come  to  Rome,  and,  in  some 
instances,  to  negotiate  with  the  Cardinal  Secretary  in  person;  and  while  the 
pulpits  thunder,  as  a  matter  of  course,  against  the  abomination  of  abomina- 
tions, the  scandal,  clipped  of  but  a  small  portion  of  its  horrors,  is  shrugged 
and  connived  at  by  the  vicegerent  ("prohnefas!")  delta  sua  Santitd  himself.* 

This  anomalous  opposition  of  names  to  things,  and  of  externals  to  inter- 
nals, is,  however,  just  as  well  understood  at  Rome  as  in  most  other  countries. 
The  decencies  are  nowhere  more  conventional.  Every  one  agrees  to  take  the 
stage  for  a  stage,  and  has  the  good  sense  and  taste  not  to  give  himself  more 
trouble  than  he  ought,  about  what  is  passing  behind  the  scenes. 

There  are  five  theatres  at  Rome,  to  a  population  very  nearly  as  considera- 
ble as  that  of  Dublin.  Each  of  these  establishments  is  the  property  of  one 
of  the  noble  families  in  the  city,  who  prefer  doing  by  themselves  what  is 
Usually  done  in  England  by  conunittee.  llie  Valle  belongs  to  the  Marchese 
Capranica,  one  of  the  four  Roman  Marquesses  who  have  a  right  of  canopy ; 
the  Argentina  to  the  Duke  Cesarini  Sforza,  the  descendant  of  the  celebrated 
ex-dynasty  of  that  name;  the  Tor'di  Nona,  so  called  from  an  ancient  tower 
near,  to  that  universal  man,  the  Duke  of  Bracciano  (Torlonia).  Tlie  Palla- 
Gorda  is  a  joint  concern;  and  the  Aliberti  has  so  often  changed  masters,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  say  in  whose  hands  it  ultimately  remains.  The  Valle  and  the 

^  Opinion  on  this  subject,  as  oq  others,  has  experienced  many  changes  in  Italy. 
U  was  in  the  year  1600,  when  the  popular  comedy  began  to  degenerate*  principally 
through  the  introduction  of  masquett,  ioto  absolute  liceDce,  that  St.  Charles  Borro- 
meo  obtaioed,  for  tbe  first  time,  from  the  government  of  Milan,  the  privilege  of  cen- 
sorship, 07er  every  theatrical  production.  This  privilege  has  since  remained  vested 
in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  extended  from  Milan  to  every  other  province  in 
Italy.  The  first  comedies' and  tragedies  were,  however,  in  many  instances,  perform- 
ed before  the  Popes  themselves.  Nor  is  this  to  be  considered  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment or  reprehension.  Such  productions,  usually  in  imitation  of  the  comedies  of 
Plantus  and  Terence,  were  regarded  as  a  portion  only  of  the  general  literature  of 
antiquity,  of  which  the  Popes  deemed  themselves  the  especial  patrons  and  protectors. 
Tbe  »*  Clisia,"  and  <<  Mandragola,"  of  Macchiav^li,  were  represented  with  the 
utmost  magnificence  before  Leo  X.  and  his  coort,  the  *^  Cobqtthta  di  Oreoata/' 
before  Alexander  VI.  Ao«  Many  of  the  first  ecclcsiasticid  oftoers  w«re  themselves 
composers  and  contributors ;  we  have  the  **.  Femaodns  Senrstui^'of  Verardo,  Secre- 
tary to  four  snccessive  popes,  the  *'  Calaadra'^  of  the  Cardinal  ^biena,  licentious 
even  for  the  period  of  life  at  which  it  was  writtem;  and  many  others  of  minor  im- 
portance. The  first  theatre  known  at  Roma  was  erected  by  the  Cardinal  Riario, 
nephew  of  Sixtus  IV. ;  and  the  most  learned  academics  did  not  think  it  beneath  their 
gravity  and  respectability  to  appear  occasionally  on  such  boards.  The  lotronati 
and  Rozzi  of  Sienna,  tbe  Pomponiani  of  Rome,  were  in  particular  addicted  to  the 
cultivation  of  these  amnsements.  Tlie  improvement  of  theatrical  representation 
was  one  of  the  objects  of  their  institution.  The  best  performers  of  the  two  former 
were  especially  invited  by  Leo  X.  to  Rome,  who  thus  secured  for  his  capital  the  first 
company  probably  in  Christendom  at  the  time.  The  first  theatre  just  alluded  to  was 
erected  some  years  anterior  to  this  invitation. 
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ArgentiiiA  aie  the  two  principaL  The  Valle  opens  fanmediately  after  Chriat- 
maa ;  the  Argentina  auoceeds  in  the  summer,  or  after-aeason ;  the  Tor'di 
N<ma,  considerably  smaller,  performs  nearly  at  the  same  time  witii  the  Arcen* 
tina«  The  performances  in  the  two  first  ertend  to  the  entire  dramatic  cirae — 
tragedy,  comedy,  pastoral,  &c;  and  as  base  and  substratum  of  the  whole, 
music  The  Tor*di  Nona  follows,  '^  baud  ptassibus  SBquis."  The  Aliberti  is 
flJmost  a  ruin ;  and  from  its  extrayagant  size,  reserved  for  the  only  use  to 
which  it  is  now  applicable — ^the  celebration  of  the  Carnival  Festini  once  or 
twice  a  year.  Tlie  Falla^corda,  as  its  name  designates,  is  a  kind  of  AsUey's. 
Tlie  Romans  have  their  old  propensity  for  this  sort  of  amusement ;  tiie  "  fu- 
nabola*'  enjoy  all  their  ancient  celebrity;  and  no  theatre  at  Rome  has  a  more 
numerous  or  devout  race  of  votaries  than  the  Palla-corda. 

The  day  after  Christmas-Day  the  Valla  opened,  with  the  usual  gala,  and 
the  new  opera  and  ballet  for  the  season.  Every  thing  here  must  be  new ; 
new  company,  new  orchestra,  every  thing  but  the  faded  drapery  of  the 
boxes,  the  painting  of  the  theatre,  and  the  tattered  canvass  of  the  scenery. 
This  novelty,  however,  soon  wears  oiit;  not  more  than  two  musical  perform, 
ances  are  usually  given  in  the  season,  and  these,  such  as  they  are — ^and  they 
are  often  of  the  worst  description — are,  night  after  night,  as  in  other  parts 
of  Italy,  repeated  ad  nauseam.  It  is  a  matter  not  merely  of  curiosity,  but  of 
party,  to  obtain  a  good  first  hearing.  The  jury  which  deddes  'on  the  first 
night  usually  seals  the  fate  of  the  season.  The  crowd  therefore  on  such  oc- 
oasions  is  more  than  usually  tumultuous ;  every  one  ii  anxious  to  put  in  his 
claim  to  the  only  franchise  which  a  modem  Roman  may  be  said  to  enjoy. 
They  come,  as  of  old,  to  sit  in  solemn  Areopagus  on  the  merits  of  the  re- 
spective candidates,  and  seem  ludicrously  impressed  with  the  high  character 
cf  tiieir  critical  functions.  The  choice  divines  all  Rome :  the  struggle  is 
carried  on  with  the  utmost  strenuousness  and  decorum,  and  the  triumph  oe« 
lebrated  with  an  exultation  not  unworthy  of  the  election  of  one  of  our  mem« 
bers  of  Parliament.  I  remember  seeing  a  tenzone  of  this  kind  between  Pa- 
cini and  Donizetti.  Pacini  was  the  conqueror,  not  without  some  impu- 
tation of  secret  and  even  unprofessional  machination.  He  was  charged  with 
having  bribed  the  Prima  Donna,  &c.  The  moment  the  piece  terminated 
he  was  hurried  from  the  theatre,  and  carried  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  parti- 
sans through  the  principal  part  of  Rome,  with  flambeaus,  music,  &c.  stop- 
ping from  time  to  time  under  the  windows  of  his  fair  protectresses  (the  Prin- 
oessBorgfaese  was  at  their  head),  and  returning  them  tiianks  for  their  encou- 
ragement and  patronage.  The  defeated  party  nad  their  revandie ;  the  Prima 
Donna  was  tried  for  corruption,  on  their  appeal,  before  the  Governor,  con- 
victed, and  fined  fifty  crowns.  In  all  this  there  was  nothing  considered 
either  strange  or  odd;  the  people  blamed  or  applauded,  but  no. one  stared 
or  sneered. 

In  this  spirit,  and  with  the  anticipation  of  a  luxurious  critical  treat,  I  was 
hurried  o£P  by  one  of  my  theatrical  friends,  at  about  half-past  six,  to  the 
Teatro  Valle.  We  had  to  pass  through  a  multiplicity  of  narrow  and  obscure 
lanes,  in  a  very  populous  district  of  ue  town  (tiie  region  of  the  Pantheon), 
before  we  could  reach  its  difficult  and  encumbered  entrance.  It  has  since 
been  repaired,  but  it  was  then  without  any  external  pretensions  whatever. 
The  front,  in  a  town  which  is  all  architecture,  was  unworthy  of  a  village 
bam.  The  interior  had  the  great  demerit  of  being  perfectly  oonastent  with 
the  exterior.  It  was  large  and  democratic — ^tmly  the  theatre  of  the  people  ; 
the  best  portion  the  pit;  the  boxes  mere  eaehoU,  ul  fronted  and  ill  ventilated; 
the  corridors,  if  possible,  worse ;  so  narrow,  that  you  ran  against  the  greasy 
wall  and  streaming  oil,  iEind  were  offended  by  the  bare  and  rickety  boards 
which  trembled  under  jovl  at  every  step.  As  to  gallery,  properly  so  called, 
there  was  none ;  but  neither  was  there  fMopulace  or  rabble  to  fill  it.  Populace 
and  people  are  here  one,  and  conduct  themselves  with  an  attention  and  propriety 
whicn  would  shame  our  aristocracy.  There  was  but  one  passage  out,  and  that 
but  ill  calculated  for  a  cry  of  Fire !''  Now  all  this  had  b€«n  endured  for 
nearly  a  century  in  the  country,  and  in  sight  of  the  monuments  of  the  Caesars. 
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it  was  not  until  thd  absolute  risk  attending  upon  the  peHbrmaneea  had  dl* 
rected  the  attention  of  the  people  and  the  Uovemment  to  the  nuisanoe,  that 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  correct  it.  The  present  struetusre^  raised  after 
various  efforts  and  accidents^  by  Valladier,  is  neat  and^  convenient  enough; 
but  the  description  of  the  former  is  still  applicable,  in  more  than  one  in* 
stance,  to  the  other  theatres  of  Rome. 

The  first  aspect  of  a  Continental  llieatre  is  discouraging  enough ;  and  in 
this  particular  the  Italian  exceeds  the  French.  We  err  in  another  extreme. 
Our  too  much  light  has  nearljr  the  effect  of  no  light  at  all ;  or  perhaps  it  is 
worse :  it  brings  before  us  two  spectacles,  as  many  stages  as  there  are  eozee» 
and  thus  sacrifices  to  accessories,  what,  as  end  and  principle,  should  stand 
idone.  The  theatre  on  the  Continent  has  been  much  truer  to  the  praserva^ 
tion  of  the  illusion.  It  concentrates  the  light,  and  in  a  great  degree  the  at- 
tention, upon  the  only  object  on  which  it  ought  to  fall.  The  drawingwjroom 
vanities  now  and  then  may  suffer  a  little  by  this  improvement,  though  gal* 
lantry,  and  society,  generally  speaking,  know  very  well  how  to  repair  their 
loss.  This  well  managed,  as  at  Milan,  is  admirable,  but  in  the  minor  theatres 
it  opens  a  door  to  every  neglect.  What  is  not  intended  to  be  seen,  or  is 
seldom  seen,  is  soon  abandoned.  In  the  Roman  theatres,  besides^  there  is 
no  superior  police  to  interfere  or  correct ;  the  Government,  it  is  easv  to  per« 
ceive,  is  no  shareholder;  every  thing  is  dimness  and  carelessness ;  the  feeble 
efforts  of  the  princely  families  to  drape  and  tinsel  a  tier  or  two  of  boxes, 
make  no  atonement  ror  the  nakedness  of  the  rest :  and,  as  to  the  people's 
participation  in  the  business,  the  people  are  entitled  only  to  be  amused ;  they 
pay  their  money,  see  the  play,  and  are  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  thuotk  of 
comfort. 

I  was  handed  the  play-biU  on  entering.  Instead  of  a  sober  catalogue  of 
names  and  charactera  as  with  us,  I  found  it  to  be  a  puff,  beyond  the  most  es« 
travagant  magnificence  of  EUiston  himself  in  that  most  useful  style  of  writ- 
ing. Every  one  was  lauded  from  the  public  up  to  the  actor  himsell  **  Les 
pauvres  dingles  sontsans  nulls  vergogne;"  and  what  is  worse,  this  self-eulogy 
IS  exacted  by  the  public  with  the  same  punctiliousness  as  a  mere  stage  bow.^ 
The  opera  of  the  night  was  Rossini's  admirable  "  Tancredi."  He  was  yet 
in  the  dawn  of  his  fame,  and  had  not  been  forced  to  that  spendthrift  and 
careless  expenditure  of  his  talent,  which,  at  a  later  period,  has  made  him 
even  a  plagiarist  from  himself.  The  Roman  piques  himself  ott  his  "  emuno* 
tsB  naris"  style  of  criticism,  and  superciliously  concehtrates  his  enthusiasm; 
whilst  the  Florentine  magniloquizes  in  guttural  Tuscan,  and  the  Neapolitan 
ffestictilates  away  his  overourthened  spirit,  with  a  fervour  and  rapidity  which 
defies  the  feeble  imitation  of  mere  word.  I  shall  not  forget  the  reception 
of  the  CataUni :  it  was  a  good  illustration  of  this  temper.  Her  enga^ment 
at  Rome  was  limited  to  three  nights.  The  first,  whether  from  fatigue  or 
professional  indifference  to  the  anticipations  of  the  public,  was  commonplace 
and  slovenly.  The  Romans  contemptuously  pronounced  on  her  merits,  and 
on  the  succeeding  night  stayed  away.  The  resolt  was  what  mi^t  have  been 
anticipated:  she  sung  divinely;  nothing  was  talked  of  on  the  m<Hrning  but 
the  admirable  music  which  every  one  had  missed%  The  third  night  the 
theatre  was  crowded  to  excess ;  expectation  was  on  tiptoe :  the  stratagem 

*  The  following  ii  an  extract  from  oae  of  those  productioos  now  before  m6  : 
**  Teatro  FitlU- Aviso — Per  la  sera  di  Sabato  10  Gennaio.  A  benejhao  del  caratterista 
Giovanni  Boboli,  Chi  oon  sa  che  tutto  e  Maneggio  nel  Mondo  ?  L'aomo  in  sodeti 
]*a  refo  cosi  neceasario,  che  per  vivcre  onestamente  bisogna  far  nso  di  eftso.  Ma- 
neggiamoci  danqne  (dice  il  Caratterista  ddla  compagnia  Blanes  Gidvanni  Boboli)  per 
fare  nella  Sera  suddetta  uva  buona  serata  di  Benefizio,  onde  poter  maneggiare  aneh' 
esto  Gti  effetti  delta  Romana  Prodigality.  Ma  come  farii  egli  per  riescirvi  ?  Ecco 
come  fariu  Non  fari  torta  al  biion  gusto  di  chi  seralmente  lo  compatisce :  ed  es- 
porra  una  eommedia  mat  pOt  eomparsasu  ifueste  scene  scritCa  dal  Gran  Maestro  dell' 
Arte  clo^  dall'  Arocato  Carlo  Gotdoni,  che  porta  appunto  per  iitolo  La  Donna 
di  Maneggio,"  &e. 
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had  fully  succeeded :  her  singing  was,  if  possible,  worse  than  on  her  debut ; 
she  smiled  at  their  disappointment,  left  the  Romans  to  brood  over  their  fasti- 
^tiousness,  and  the  next  morning  started  for  Naples.  A  feeling  somewhat 
akin  to  Uiis  seemed  to  wateh  over  the  first  representation  of ''  Tancredi." 
There  were  no  hisses,  but  little  rapture,  and  less  applause.  The  discipline, 
indeed,  which  the  Government  keeps  up  over  the  passions  of  the  audience  is 
a  still  mora  adeauate  cause  for  such  a  state  of  dignified  tranouillity,  than  any 
deficiency  of  feeling  in  the  audience  itself.  The  Southerns  habitually  enter- 
tain, through  every  rank,  a  verv  just  sense  of  the  luxuries  of  good  order ;  and 
this  perception  is  rendered  still  more  livdy  by  the  intervention  of  a  judicious 
number  of  cocked  hats,  bayonets,  mustac&os,  &c.  An  O.  P.  war  would  be 
impossible  in  Italy:  it  would  be  much  easier  to  break  up  the  Conclave. 
Theatriod  opinion  is  limited  to  laughs  and  tears;  taking  snuff,  which  may 
be  done  with  a  great  variety  of  accent  and  idiom ;  using  an  opera-glass  when 
the  baUet  is  "  sub  judice ;"  and  depositing,  much  in  the  manner  of  a  secret 
ballot,  their  conscientious  verdict  with  a  whisper  in  the  ear  of  their  next 
neighbour. 

I  sauntered  for  some  time  about  the  boxes.  The  custom  here,  as  in  other 
parts  of  Italy,  is  calculated  on  a  very  scientific  view  of  society.  The  duty  is 
made  as  compendious  and  easy  as  one  of  our  new  sciences  in  Pinnock's 
Catechisms.  No  visits  in  the  morning  but  one ;  in  the  evening  obei^sances, 
attentions,  visits,  and  visitations,  par  preference  et  par  etiquette,  to  the 
whole  ring  of  your  actjuaintanee.  Thus  more  intercourse,  and,  I  am  willing 
to  bdieve,  as  much  fnendshiD,  and  far  less  ennui,  is  generated,  (as  to  other 
particulars,  each  Italian  is  adequately  ])rovided,)  as  can  be  hoped  for  under 
our  own  laborious  system  of  canl-acquaintanceship.  Each  box  is  the  lady's 
castle  or  boudoir :  she  there  holds  her  little  court,  patronizes,  advances,  and 
deposes.  The  "  Chi  av vicina  adesso  ?"  is  now  and  then  significantly  whia- 
pered  in  the  opposite  boxes,  and  answered  as  scandal  or  jealousy  may  dictate. 
Then  come  the  loose  wanderers  through  the  circle :  the  patiti,  still  m  a  state 
of  severe  probation ;  the  aepiranii,  looking  up  with  devout  ardour  to  the 
nlaoe  of  the  patUi,  as  they  to  the  more  fortunate  one  of  amanti;  and, 
finally,  the  **  discarded,"  moping  away  in  melancholy  silence  in  search  of 
some  new  Duldnea  to  fill  the  vacuum  in  their  heart,  and  to  furnish  them 
with  new  exercise  for  that  faculty,  which  in  an  especial  manner  seems  the 
living  principle  of  the  whole  structure  of  Italian  society.  To  the  initiated 
and  philosopnic,  an  Italian  theatre  is  therefore,  in  the  fullest  sense,  a  sort  of 
monu  Panopticon :  the  lady  blends  by  its  arrangements  all  the  agremeM  of 
public  and  private  life :  3^ou  see  her  passing,  almost  in  the  same  instant,  from 
a  sort  at  petite  comity  society  in  the  twilight  of  her  box  to  the  spectacle  and 
splendour  of  a  eeUon  ;  and  the  gentleman,  while  he  has  a  panoramic  view  of 
the  circle,  and  looks  at  the  ever-moving  world  around  him  through  the  loop- 
hole of  his  retreat,  may  enjoy,  with  this  facility  of  public  observation,  all  the 
laieeer  otter  of  boudoir  communication  "  sans  peur,  et  sans  reproche."  A 
lounge  tlurough  such  a  gallery  is  a  most  instructive  lecture  in  moral  philo- 
sophy:  strangers,  too,  have  g^eat  advantages  as  long  as  they  continue  such ; 
but  when  once  in  the  drama  themselves,  the  spirit  of  discrimination  vani8he8> 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Milan  is  the  perfection  of  the  Sjrstem :  there  the 
boxes  form  two  distinct  apartments;  one  looks  towards  the  stage,  the  other 
is  immediately  in  the  rear :  the  first  is  reserved  for  the  more  obvious  purpooes 
of  the  opera;  affairs  of  still  greater  moment,  faro,  conversazione,  and  petiU 
wupers,  are  the  business  of  the  second:  now  and  then,  at  the  sound  of  a  fa- 
vourite arietta,  two  or  three  of  the  more  professed  amateurs,  who  have  a 
character  for  connoisseurship  to  maintain,  will  drop  in  from  such  enjojrmentst, 
dispense  authoritatively  their  nods  and  bravos,  for  the  instruction  of  their 
weaker  neighbours,  and,  after  an  encore  or  two,  (though  in  this  particular  an 
Italian  audience  is,  no  comparison,  more  merciful  than  an  English  one,)  slip 
back  once  more  to  the  more  attractive  occupations  of  their  interior. 

The  parterre  is  a  richly  edoured  contrast  to  all  this:  it  is,  truly,  a  hurlv- 
burly  confusion  of  the  most  anomalous  elements.    Aristocracy  jostles  Raai- 
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calkm  without  derogation  or  scruple:  all  claaws  and  persons  are  tumbled 
tc^getlier  like  a  game  at  Lotto.    In  the  front  seats  you  will  meet  the  un- 
winking and  vigilant  dragons  of  critioism,  repeatii^  the  prompter  as  the 
prompter  ropeats  the  actors ;  shaking  the  powder  fifom  their  hemto,  at  every 
passaffe  which  is  fortunate  enough  to  find  grace  before  them,  and  screaming 
and  shuddering  with  sensibility  at  every  trip  of  the  singer  or  the  orohestra. 
Then  come,  immediately  behind  them,  their  admirers  and  imitators:  the 
man  who  yawns,  and  cries  bravo  in  his  sleep,  and  is  a  Mu4itani  beau  after 
J*r^ch  code  and  impudence;  the  man  who  gives  the  important  pinch  of 
snuff  at  the  dose  of  each  arietta  ;  the  man  who  cries  hnsh,  and  never  listens  ; 
the  man  who  stands  on  tiptoe  behind  tall  carabineers,  and  peeps  through  the 
loopholes  of  their  arms;  in  fine,  what  may  without  an  impropriety  be  term- 
ed emphatically,  the  spectators  and  the  audience.    These  aro  succeeded  by, 
?u  "**^™"^^l«a  with,  the  mero  umbrce,  or  hangers-on ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
Uie  Englishman  arrived  that  morning,  with  his  valet-de-phice  behind  him, 
flapping  the  meaning  of  every  scene  into  his  fastidious  ear,  grave  in  the 
midst  of  general  laughter,  and  smiling  in  the  midst  of  gravity :  the  ramblers 
hj  precession,  the  f^oen  out  and  comers  in,  without  any  more  decided  voca- 
tion than  the  extinguishing  of  so  much  unendurable  time :  the  sleepers, 
evening  after  evening,  immediately  under  the  boxes  (for  an  Italian  serious 
opera,  even  to  the  Italians  themselves,  is  no  contemptible  sopcnrific) :  these, 
witi^  now  and  then  a  thin  sprinkling  of  clerical  three-cornered  hatst,  (for  the 
Abbate  is  neither  excluded  oy  conscience  or  custom,  no  more  than  his  prede- 
cessors, from  these  amiable  levities,)  constitute  the  great  proportion  of  that 
plav-loving  population,  who  go  to  the  filling  up  of  half  the  theatres  of  Italy. 

At  the  opening  of  the  theatre,  the  Governor  of  Rome  gives  a  *'  gida."  A 
gala  sounds  magnificently  to  English  ears ;  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  yery  little 
more  than  sound.  Servants,  in  their  state  liveries,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
oDera,  come  in  with  wax  lights  crossed  in  one  hand  and  ices  in  the  other,  to 
the  second  tier  of  boxes  (the  aristocratic),  and  retire.  The  ices  are  eaten, 
the  lights  extinguished,  and  the  Governor  saluted  and  thanked.  This  cere- 
monial occupies  two  minutes,  and  is  meant  to  typiff  the  treating  of  the 
entire  Roman  people.  Some  Englishmen  looked  up  from  the  pit,  and  ex- 
claimed loudly  against  the  injustice  and  monopoly  which  seemed  to  be  going 
on  in  this  upper  world.  The  Governor  was  stately  and  solemn,  and  did  this 
portion  of  his  duties  of  Edile  with  due  dignity.  Such  is  the  last  relic  of  the 
munificence  of  the  Scauri  and  Luculli ;  the  latest  trace,  perhaps,  extant,  of 
the"  Panem  et  Circenses"  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

The  opera  was  succeeded  by  a  ballet,  Barbarossa,  the  great  lion  of  the 
evening.  It  was  got  up  with  the  most  insolent  indifiierence  to  any  thins  like 
illusion.  Nothing  coiUd  be  more  abominable  than  the  decorative  portion  of 
the  entertainment ;  this  too  in  a  capital  from  which  all  excellence  in  this 
department  had  originally  emanated.*  Before  the  performance  had  yet 
commenced,  we  had  faces  peeping  out,  of  all  nations,  through  the  greasy 

*  The  decorative  portion  of  theatrical  representation  was,  at  an  eariy  period,  an 
object  of  the  highest  interest  and  attention.  The  first  artiata  did  not  think  it  below 
the  dignity  of  their  art  to  apply  their  time  and  talents  to  such  purposes.  San  Gallo 
was  employed  in  the  decorations  of  the  Clizia.  Perugino,  Francia  Bigio,  and  Ghir- 
landaio,  in  those  of  the  Mandragola.  Jovins  states,  that  these  latter  were  so  admi- 
rable, that  Leo  X.  had  them  removed  to  Rome  at  his  own  expense.  Rome,  how- 
ever, surpassed  Florence.  The  other  parts  of  Italy,  Milan,  Venice,  Bologna,  were 
scarcely  inferior.  The  representation  of  the  Calandra  at  Urbino  was  said  to 
have  been  unrivalled.  Many  of  these  **  macchine,"  as  they  were  called,  were  bow- 
ever  quite  temporary :  the  performance  usually  took  place  in  the  immense  palaces 
of  the  nobility  i  and  when  over,  the  decorations  were  removed.  The  theatre  of  the 
Cardinal  Riario  was  amongst  the  first  permanently  open  to  thoapublic.  It  appears 
to  have  excited  some  surprise  at  Rome.  **  In  media  Circi  carea,  tuto  consessu 
nmbraculis  tecto,''  says  Giovanni  Sulpizio  in  the  dedication  of  his  VitruTius.  The 
ancient  theatres,  with  few  exceptions,  were  open. 
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apertures  of  the  ragged  d«^^-«cene.  Then  came  the  p6rft)niiaiiee  itself;  it 
was  a  grand  eqne^riaa  war-aad-love  sort  of  business,  where  turhans  and 
miistaehies>  Ragantine  voices^  and  seven-league  boots  and  strides,  made  np 
the  entire  intersat.  The  horses  looked  like  post-horses  just  oau^t  and  sent 
in  from  Baccano^  and^  being  naift  and  ill  educated^  did  a  oreat  deal  which 
stage  hevses  ought  not  to  do.  The  dancing  was  miserable :  all  rush  and 
leaping.  Rome  niques  herself  on  this  species  of  absurdity.  She  calls  it  the 
*' Gffotescoj'^  and  it  consists  in  proving  how  far  and  how  quickly  all  grace 
mav  be  blotted  away  from  the  form,  and  the  softer  sex  surpass,  in  coarsenma 
and  agility,  even  ours.  The  greatness  of  the  an^le,  exhibited  in  these  efforts!, 
determines  the  merit  of  the  performance.  It  is  farce,  below  the  bam  farce  of 
ftngiand,  faggoted  together  with  fustian  tragedy  of  the  deepest  Germanic 
dye,  and  top]^  with  the  sublimest  burlesque  in  the  scenes  ot  Tom  Thumb. 
^19  danoing,  however,  bad  as  it  was,  turned  out  in  the  end  (though  I  did 
n«t  exactly  see  how)  a  great  peace-maker.  Turks  and  Christians,  managers 
and  link-boys,  shook  himds,  and  came  hustling  in  on  the  staffe  together  like 
the  famiglia  of  an  Italian  nobleman,  to  exhibit  their  carnival  contrasts  with 
their  usual  self-satisfaction  to  the  public.  I  retired  at  a  late  hour,  but  a  new 
imbrogHo  had  started  up,  destined,  I  supjjose,  to  be  determined  bv  a  maw 
congress:  a  grand  pas  de  quatre  was  oflooally  announced,  and  preliminary 
enlrtdhoU  had  already  preluded,  by  way  of  protocol  to  the  definitive  ar» 
rangements  of  the  tireaty. 

It  is  thus  that  the  sort  of  half-protection  extended  by  the  Court,  acta 
much  like  that  timid  j^actice  in  medicine,  which,  afraid  to  kill  or  cure,  per* 
mits  the  patient,  at  his  own  convenience,  to  die.  In  the  other  towns  in  Italy, 
the  Government  is  usually  a  contracting  partv,  and  caterer-in-chief  for  the 
amusement  of  the  public.  At  Rome,  the  real  spectacle  and  the  real  drama, 
are  of  a  different  complexion.  It  is  one  vast  convent,  where  the  gay  and  the 
serious  are  alike  conventual.  The  high  mass  of  the  morning,  the  veq»eiB 
and  benediction  of  the  evening,  the  procession,  the  funeral,  the  tonaione;,  of 
every  day  and  hour,  are  the  amusements  and  stimulants.  For  these  the 
coffers  of  the  Camera,  and  the  purse  of  the  noble,  are  always  open.  Their 
superior  frequencv  and  magnificence  is  the  point  of  honour  of  tne  city,  and 
the  people  themselves  very  visibly  prefer  them.  There  is  a  sort  of  reflective 
and  reverie  indolence  about  their  nature,  half  the  effect  of  climate,  and  half 
of  habit  and  government,  the  very  reverse  of  the  sprightlinesa  or  Mo  of 
the  North,  ana  the  rushing  and  thoughtless  revelries  of  the  South  of  Italy^ 
which,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  predisposes  the  national  mind  to  sudx 
sort  of  indulgences.  At  the  same  time,  few  nations  seem  better  Qualified  for 
the  full  perception  of  the  richer  and  more  recondite  sources  or  comic  hu- 
mour. Their  pasquinades  abound  with  that  '^  merum  sal  et  lepos,''  that 
hinted,  rather  than  expressed,  a  strain  of  delicate  and  keen  satire,  which  is 
4^e  of  the  most  invaluable  ingredients  of  true,  comedy.  Yet  comedy  Ian* 
guiphes,  a^d  tragedy  seems  nearly  extinct:  the  whole  of  their  admiration  is 
surrendered  to  indifferent  opera  and  worse  melodrame.  This,  however,  is  a 
reproach  which  may  be  extended  to  all  Italy.  Alfieri,  "in  odium  auctoris," 
in  the  first  instance,  and  in  the  next,  from  a  false  apprehension  of  the  influ- 
ence of  his  writings  on  a  people  who  soarcetv  understand  him,  was  pnUbiled 
by  the  successive  French  Governments.  lie  has  nearly  continued  so :  his 
pNolitical  plays,  which  form  so  larffe  a  portion  of  his  theatre,  are  compara- 
tively unknown.  The  insipid  and  stardied  drama  which  preceded  him,  has 
fortunately  sunk  to  oblivion.  The  Merope  of  Maffei,  the  boasted  (hef-^iguvr0 
of  that  school,  is  rarely  seen,  even  upon  the  provincial  boards ;  and  the  la- 
borious imitations  of  the  Trissinos  and  RuceUais  are  long  since  consigned  to 
the  dust  of  the  closet.  Metastasio  is  sometimes  performed,  and  even 
without  the  music ;  but  his  sugary  style  is  insufferably  cloying  to  all  but  Ita- 
lian ears,  to  whom  poetry  consists  much  more  in  music  tlmn  in  thought. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  to  substitute  in  his  place.  The  modem  dramatisfai 
have,  no  doubt,  assumed  a  bolder  and  deeper  tone :  you  do  not  see,  particu-* 
larly  in  their  later  productions,  the  swoln  pedantry  of  Plutiurch  sown  on  the 
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pimy  delicaeieB  of  Fmidi  sentimeiitaliBm.  Tlie  fi#iii  toacii  of  Alfiflri  is  viai* 
ble  in  ihdr  portraits :  there  is  a  sturdineaB  and  slmplkity  of  expvenloiiy  a 
ooDcentration  of  phrase^  a  weight  of  mind^  idiich  yoa  look  for  in  vidn  in  the 
diluted  tirades  of  their  predeoeaBors.  Then  tiiey  have  extended  the  drde: 
the  "  celehrare  domeetica  faeta''  has  been  received  into  their  oritioal  code ; 
not^  indeed,  that  it  was  alto^ther  reiected  hy  the  ancient  dramatiBtB,  bat 
the  aiioption  was  rather  eonnived  at  than  approved.  The  rich  raines  of  Ita- 
lian histoiy^  profiiBefy  teeming  as  they  do  with  every  element  of  tragio  ( 


timi,  have  been  stirred  up ;  and  though  the  snrfaoe  only  has  been  vet  ex* 
plored,  the  inquiry  has  been  rewarded  with  the  most  encouraging  narvest. 
Monti,  Pindemonte,  Foscolo,  Pellico^  Mansoni,  and  even  Venti^iaao  and 
Maruzi,  abound  with  vigorous  and  characteristic  scenes,  strong  giinpsea 
(but  glhnpses  only)  of  the  national  mind,  and  now  and  then  with  bursts  of 
real  nature,  not  unworthy  of  the  profound  and  searching  drama  of  the  North. 
Fet,  with  fdl  this,  they  are  too  much  mannerists,  too  mudh  of  a  school,  too 
mudi  fabricators  of  phrase  and  sentiment,  to  wield,  with  any  thing  like  ac- 
knowledged mastery,  the  mighty  tides  of  the  affections.  Th^  whole  thea- 
tre' is  founded  on  a  vicious  principle :  thev  bepm  at  -tiie  wrong  end ;  and  this 
cardinal  error  of  their  ancestors,  inseparaole  mdeed  £rom  the  times,  and  the 
nature  of  the  first  influences,  bv  which  they  were  affected,  has  by  no  means 
disappeared  from  the  pages  of  their  successors.  I  never  saw  a  single  tear 
ahea,  either  in  sorrow  or  in  anger,  at  an  Italian  representation,  unless,  in- 
deed, accompanied  with  music,  and  then  it  was  not  difficult  to  decide  to 
whom  the  merit  of  such  excitation  was  due.* 

Comedy,  has  succeeded  better,  and  on  precisely  the  grounds  whidi  I  have 
just  instanced.  At  an  early  period  theur  Comic  Muse  threw  off  all  alle* 
giance  to  the  ancients,  and  sought  in  more  congenial  sources  at  home,  the 
secret  of  that  power,  by  which  she  has  ever  since  very  nearly  monopolised 
the  Italian  stage.  Whilst  MacdiiaveUi  and  his  school  maintained  on  one 
aide,  and  with  no  inconsiderable  brilliancy,  the  glories  of  andent  art,  in  their 
adaptations  of  Plautusand  Terence  to  modem  manners,  there  were  rimng  in 
most  of  the  provinces  of  Italy,  as  well  as  at  Florence,  their  diief  seat  and  cen- 
tre, a  series  of  natural  representations,  under  various  denominations,  begin- 
ning, as  with  us,  in  the  '^Ludi"  or  mysteries,  and  finally  settling  in  the  ''Com- 
medie  dell'  Arte,'*  which  still  survives  in  the  masques,  and  Piudnella,  of  the 
modems.  These  oommedie,  as  maybe  imagined,  soon  obtained  the  supremacy  ; 
tiiey  were  in  the  habits,  and  temp^,  and  language  of  the  people :  tiie  same 
struggle,  and  with  the  same  results,  as  that  whi(»  had  already  taken  place 
between  the  Latin  and  the  Hnaua  wlgare,  again  succeeded:  in  a  short  time 
they  were  ihe  only  comedies  known  upon  the  stage.t    Goldoni  found  them 

*  The  revival  of  letters,  amoont  its  first  results,  produoed  a  strong  passion  for 
the  translation  and  recitation  of  the  andent  drama.  These  redtations  were  at  first 
confined  to  the  academies  and  palaces  of  the  noble  and  the  learned.  The  general 
diffusion  of  the  Latin  language  amongst  the  upper  classes,  extending  even  to  the  la- 
dies, obviated  a  very  prindpal  objection.  The  representations  in  the  theatres  of 
Rome  and  Ferrsra,  open  to  the  lowest  citizen,  presupposes,  in  a  still  more  remark* 
1Mb  manner,  its  aknost  uni?enai  use.  The  transition  from  such  performances,  to 
dose  and  chilly  imitations  in  the  lingua  volgare,  as  it  was  still  contemptuously 
termed,  was  not  difficult.  The  Sofonisba  of  Trissino,  the  Rosmunda  of  Rucellaif 
the  Orbecche,  the  TorissBondo,  successively  appeared.  But  even  this  innovation 
was  Umid  and  gradual :  the  Orfeo  of  Poliziano,  in  its  first  editions  at  least,  and  as 
it  probably  was  performed  at  Ferrara,  is  interwoven  with  Latin  verses,  as  a  sort  of 
atonement  for  such  violation  of  learned  prejudices.  Long  after  they  bad  ceased, 
the  spirit  which  prodaced  them  still  reigned  undiminished.  Alfieri  modified  these 
vices,  it  is  true;  but  it  is  reserved  for  another  reformer,  and  a  more  tolerant  genera- 
^on,  to  correct  them  altogether. 

f  Comedy  preceded,  as  seems  always  to  have  been  the  case,  every  other  species 
of  dramatle  composition  in  Italy.  Like  tragedy,  that  description  at  least  which  was 
addressed  to  the  rich  and  cultivated,  was,  for  a  long  period,  aUa  Gteca,  and  alia 
Romano.    Terence  and  Plautos  were  applauded  by  the  noble  dames  and  the  gal- 
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in  the  plenitude  of  this  long-confirmed  rule,  and  attempted,  sometimes  bf 
stratagem,  and  sometimes  by  open  force,  to  wrest  from  them  the  sceptre. 
But  Goldoni  had  more  of  the  ambition,  than  of  the  talente  of  a  reformer.  The 
success  was  partial,  and  attributable  as  much  to  the  sacrifices  he  was  obliged 
to  make  to  the  reigning  taste,  as  to  any  compelling  superiority  in  the  mind 
or  principle  of  the  man  himself.  He  forms  much  more  the  link  between  two 
schools,  than  the  commencement  of  a  new  one :  his  innovations  are  trem* 
bling  and  feeble :  there  is  nothing  better  in  his  entire  encyclopaedia  (as  hia 
thirty  volumes  of  comedies  may  justly  be  termed)  than  the  Venetian  come- 
dies, which  differ  in  nothing  from  the  ordinary  "  Commedie  dell*  Arte,"  but 
the  circumstance  of  their  being  written,  instead  of  trusted  to  the  imnromptu 
senius  of  the  performers.  Yet  this  very  similarity  materially  oontriouted  to 
his.  subsequent  popularity.  The  transition  was  rendered  easy;  opposition 
was  comparatively  neutralized;  and  neither  the  ancient  predilections  of  the 
people,  nor  the  warning  sarcasm  of  Gozzi — ^the  Alfierl,  in  some  degree,  of  the 
comic  stase — prevented  the  almost  total  adoption  of  the  new  regime  a  little 
after  his  death. 

The  school  of  Goldoni  may  now  be  considered  as  the  only  recognized  Co- 
medy in  Italy.  He  has  drawn  after  him,  with  very  various  reputations,  a 
cloud  of  minor  writers.  De  Rossi  has  given  some  graoefol  and  washy  scenes 
with  little  or  no  intrigue,  no  comedv,  and  no  interest.  Giraud  has  rushed 
into  whimsicality,  licentiousness,  and  farce.  Nota  is  gentlemanlike  and  me- 
lancholy, and  attempts  to  dignify  the  sock  with  a  more  drawing-room  and 
stately  tread — a  task  nearly  impossible,  at  least  under  existing  manners  in 
Italy,  where  there  is  no  drawing-room,  no  gentlemanism  or  ladyism,  to  copy 
from.  But  with  all  these  shadings,  the  outline  and  colouring  of  the  paint- 
ing, however  the  chiaro  scuro  may  differ,  is,  substantially  and  eternally,  the 
same.  It  does  not,  like  the  Spanish,  lay  any  pretension  ti»  involution  of 
plot,  or  to  tiie  ingenious  Penefope-unravelling  of  three  or  four  sets  of  in> 
trigues,  which,  like  the  warp  and-  the  woof  in  shot  silk,  come  shining  out 
upon  you  with  some  new  and  unexpected  colour  at  every  diange  of  the 
scene ;  neither  is  it  the  keen  and  polished  gladiatorial  encounter  of  the 
Frendi  theatre,  translating  into  sarcasm,  and  repartee,  and  epigram,  all  the 
conventional  absurdities  and  brilliancies  of  a  highly  artificial  state  of  human 
character  and  society.  The  Italian  comedy,  though  apparently  from  the 
same  original  root,  differs  materially  from  other  branches  of  the  same  fa- 
mily ;  and  is  a  mere  transcript,  with  the  good  and  bad  verbatim,  sometimes 
from  the  extravagant,  sometimes  irom  the  mere  commonplace,  of  human 
character.  Things  are  taken  as  they  are  found,  and  transferred  in  mass 
from  the  street  to  the  stage.  There  is  no  point,  or  pith,  or  effort,  or  art,  or 
surprise,  or  even  colour  (unless  in  the  Masque  comedies)  in  any  of  their  dia- 
logues: the  whole  ''vis  vivida*'  comes  out  by  sheer  character;  the  touch 
upon  touch  is  in  action:  the  humour  is  in  tiie  alt-relief  of  contrast;  the 

lant  CaTalieri  of  most  of  her  provincial  courts ;  whilst  the  aristocracies  of  the 
North  were  still  compelled  to  listen  to  the  ballad  efforts  of  the  rudest  barbarism. 
The  first  attempt  at  imitation  was  in  the  same  language.  The  Catinia  of  Sicco 
Polentone,  written  in  1405,  was  still  in  Latin  verse,  llien  followed  the  Cassaria» 
the  Suppositi,  the  Calandra,  in  versi  adrucciolif  and  in  versi  piani,  the  Similiitni  off 
Trissino,  the  comedies  of  Bentivoglio,  &c.  This  first  and  artificial  era  of  Italian 
comedy  soon,  however,  gave  way  to  somethiog  more  vigorous  and  national.  The 
Ladi  or  mysteries  on  one  hand,  aod  the  Novclle,  with  which  Italian  literature  then 
abounded,  on  the  other,  gave  the  impulse  and  materials.  Cini  and  Calmo  in  veree» 
and  Rozzante  in  prose,  were  the  first  to  adopt  the  dialects  of  Italy,  and  to  conduct 
this  reformation.  Then  came  with  the  Spanish  domination  in  Italy,  the  Spanish 
innovations  and  extravagancies  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  "  Arte  Nueva  of  Lopes 
de  Vegn,"  the  «  Com  media  di  Cappa  e  Spada,"  the  **  Commedie  di  dieci  parti  o 
giornatr — di  tre  ingogni,"  the  **  Atti  sacraoientali,  aTlegorici,  istoriali,"  Ac  Frona 
this  rubbish,  good  sense,  and  the  *<  Commedie  dell'  Arte/'  cleared  the  theatre  i  but 
the  revolution  was  not  completed  till  very  near  the  age  of  GoldonL 
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whole  BuecesB  depends  apon  the  original  good  or  bad  selection  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  Italians  are  oy  no  means  a  fastidious  people^  particularly  where 
the  aeoessories  only  of  composition  are  in  question ;  out  with  every  allow- 
ance .for  Uieir  borAammie  m  criticism^  it  is  certainly  no  small  mutter  of 
marvel  how  they  can  endure  to  sit  out  three  such  homilies  as  the  Pamelas 
of  Goldoniy  and  other  similar  Jeremiads,  which  Heraclitus  himself  would  find 
difficult  to  diffnify  with  the  name  of  comedv.  In  their  very  gravity  there  is 
a  latent  laugh,  a  *'  subrisus''  of  humour,  which  would  teach  them,  it  might 
be  thoof^ht,  a  little  less  patience,  and  more  ill-nature.  But  it  was  in  the 
Fiorentini  at  Naples,  and  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  crowded  f  au- 
diences, durinff  a  successful  season  of  that  gay  city,  that  I  reluctantly  was 
compelled  to  luter  this  opinion. 

Tne  majority,  however,  of  the  Italians  are  not  even  of  so  delicate  a 
taste.  On  all  their  provincial  theatres,  and  on  some  of  their  metropolitan, 
the  most  intolerable  trash  has  been  substituted  for  the  pages  of  Goldoni  ^d 
Aliieri.  In  comedy,  even  Giraud  is  now  a  treat :  you  nave  in  lieu  such  a 
mere  mountebank  as  Panzad'oro;  and  in  tragedy  (imust  profane  the  term), 
sudi  detestable  cantos  as  the  Comedies  LarmoyarUes,  ana  miserable  prose 
translations  from  the  worst  German  sentimentaJists,  of  Federid.  But  the 
delicue  of  tiie  Roman  people,  and  which,  in  the  country  at  least,  supersedes 
every  thing  else,  are  those  brigand  melodrames,  from  God  knows  whom,  per- 
mitted, wiUi  a  most  singular  inconsistency,  by  a  Grovemment  whose  arm  is 
constantly  stretched  out  to  suppress  this  very  brigandage,  and  copied  with  a 
most  exciting  fidelity  from  the{  "  causes  cdebres''.  whi<m  are  passing  under 
their  eyes  almost  every  day.  Conceive  such  a  lesson  to  our  young  moralists 
as  the  Tuthills  and  graces  on  an  English  and  Irish  stage !  Yet  I  remember 
seeing,  in  a  town  near  Rome,  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  a  delegate,  a  very  en- 
couraging representation  of  the  kind.  No  one  perceived  the  impropriety  or 
injury  ofsucn  an  influence,  llie  Governor  was  present,  and  the  people  ap- 
plauded. Yet  the  whole  of  that  morning  had  been  consumed  b^  Monsignore 
m  striking  out  with  his  rubrique,  or  red  chalk,  some  objectionable  words 
£rom  a  new  opera.  I  saw  him  at  a  late  hour,  and  he  complained  bitterly  of 
those  ariettas,  ''  where  the  word  comes  again  and  again  upon  you,*'  said  he, 
"  da  capo,  da  capo,  at  every  turn." 

The  only  place  where  you  have  any  chance  of  seeing  the  true  drama  of 
Italy  in  any  perfection  is  at  Florence,  and  now  and  then  upon  some  of  those 
private  theatres,  with  which,  to  the  honour  of  her  nobility,  the  cultivated 
provinces  of  Italy  still  abound.  It  was  thus  I  witnessed  the  Myrrha,  the 
Oreste,  the  Filippo,  the  Saul,  the  Agamemnone,  and  many  others  of  the  best 
plays  of  Alfieri;  and  almost  the  entire  acting  theatre  of  Goldoni,  Nota,  and 
Giraud.  The  universal  passion  which  pervades  the  nation,  through  all  its 
dasses,  for  this  spedes  of  amusement  is  literally  inconceivable;  and,  let  me 
also  add,  the  talent  and  spirit,  particularly  in  comedy,  everywhere  vidble, 
even  amongst  the  lowest.  1  have  witnessed,  in  a  small  town  of  not  more 
than  ten  thousand  inhabitants  in  the  Patrimonio,  besides  the  two  public,  two 
private  theatres  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility,  performing  comedy,  tragedy, 
and  opera  in  rotation,  with  an  ensemble  and  knowledge  of  the  drama  which  is 
not  otten  to  be  met  with  on  the  public  boards.  On  another  occasion,  in  a 
small  village  in  the  same  part  of  the  Roman  states,  I  had  the  fortune  to  as- 
dst  at  the  representation  of  many  of  the  best  of  Goldoni's  plays,  got  up  in  the 
most  successnil  manner  by  a  company  of  the  bakers,  butchers,  carpenters,  &c. 
of  the  place,  under  the  immediate  inspection  and  management  of  tiie  apothe- 
cary. Much  the  greater  number  had  never  been  faraer  than  their  own 
gates ;  and  none,  I  believe,  had  ever  entered  a  regular  theatre.  In  the  ca- 
pitals this  spirit  is,  of  course,  more  conspicuous :  the  private  theatricals  of 
Milan,  Florence,  and  Naples  are  celebrated.  Alfieri,  in  his  Memoirs,  speaks 
with  some  applause,  even  of  those  of  Rome.  The  same  passion  which  once 
added  so  much  grace  and  dignity  to  the  magnificence  and  the  luxury  of  their 
ancestors,  still  survives  in  the  el^ant  pleasures  of  their  accomplished  de- 
scendants :  the  splendour  with  which  the  ^dipus  King  was  performed  at  the 
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house  of  one  of  the  most  inteUeetual  noblcnoieii  at  Boloansy  would  have  i 
honour  to  the  halls  of  Leo  or  Lorenzo,  or  the  gardens  of  the  Riarii  or  RaoeL- 
laL  The  trsgedv  had  been  translated  with  eminent  suocess  by  theMardeBe 
himself^  and,  with  its  superb  decorations,  music,  and  accompaniments,  was 
produced  at  his  own  exclusive  expense.  It  cost  upwards  of  2500  crowns,  and 
in  the  first  scene  (one  of  the  most  imposing  dramatic  effects  ever  witness- 
ed in  Italy)  there  were  no  less  than  four  hundred  persons  at  one  time  upom 
the  stage.  The  influence  of  such  pursuits  can  eaaly  be  imagined :  there  ia 
no  driiudng,  no  fox-hunting,  no  clubs— in  one  word,  there  is  no  ennui,  in 
Italy. 

The  quality,  however,  of  dramatic  talent  in  Italy  is  by  no  means  commen- 
surate with  tae  quantity.  You  see  a  veir  creditable  portion  of  it  eretj^ 
where,  but  none,  or  scarcely  none,  of  the  very  first  order.  This  is  much 
more  to  be  attributed  to  unpropitions  circumstance  than  defect  in  the  national 
oiganization.  In  oomedy  the  elements  are  scattered  in  profusion  around  you.: 
in  tragedy,  the  country  which  has  produced  Catalam  and  Pasta  has  ipven 
sufficient  pledge  of  the  highest  capaoilities,  under  favourable  oombinationsi* 
for  every  species  of  dramatic  production.  Yet  I  know  not  how  it  is,  these 
powers  are,  for  the  present  at  least,  very  nearly  dormant.  The  only  two 
tragic  performers  of  any  merit  I  remember  meeting  with,  were  Lombacdi 
and  the  Internari.  Lombardi  is  what  the  French  would  call "  ties  bien  con- 
stitue.''  He  has  an  excellent  dramatic  organuution,  sise,  feature,  fiiguze,  all 
to  shape  him  out  as  the  representative  of  concentrated  and  oommanding  pas- 
sion. His  voiee  is  deep  and  ffathered ;  yet,  when  he  chooses,  full  of  relief 
and  rich  in  modulation,  and  Inud  and  sweeping  in  compass.  His  gesture  ia 
large  and  declamatory,  except  in  the  keener  bursts  of  passion ;  it  tnen  gets, 
as  is  the  case  with  most  of  his  countrymen,  jagged  and  toirent-like ;  but 
though  in  a  very  different  idiom  from  ours,  is  as  full  of  freshness  and  truth 
as  a  new-struck  medal.  Lombardi  is  the  idol  of  the  stage  and  its  admirers, 
and  has  not  been  without  his  due  proportion  of  "  belles  passions"  amon^  the 
princely  circles  of  Italy.  The  Internari  is  remarkably  his  inferior  m  the 
externals  of  her  art :  though  tall  and  tragic,  she  is  coarse  and  ungraoeful : 
sex  seems  almost  obliterated  from  her  appearance  and  manner :  she  is  often 
but  a  bad  sort  of  man.  Accident  has  farther  enhanced  these  defects*— a  por« 
tion  of  her  features  are  mutilated ;  the  disfigurement  is  glaring ;  to  sur- 
mount It  requires  dramatic  excellencies  of  the  very  first  ord^;  but  these  are 
excellencies  which  the  Internari  occasionally  di^lays.  I  saw  her  in  the 
Duca  di  Ventignano  s  "  Medea,"  a  play  and  character  to  which  she  seemed 
in  a  most  espedal  manner  to  be  adapted.  The  whole  play  is  sacrificed  to 
Medea.  Jason,  as  unmanageable  a  personaffe  as  the  pious  ^neas  him- 
self (a  sort  of  Jason  in  his  way)»  is  scarcdy  a  foil:  it  is  Medea,  and 
Medea  throughout.  The  style  is  Alfieresque— stem,  magniloouous ;  short 
and  bitter  sentences ;  no  plot,  no  character;  but  up  and  down  lightniiigB  of 
fierce  passion,  appalling  scenes,  overmastering  and  oppressive  catastrophes, 
which  amply  atone  for  the  inanity  and  insipidity  which  generally  pireesda 
them.  In  these  the  Intenuuri  was  sometimes  wonderful.  Her  pkyaique  was 
wholly  forgotten  in  the  grandeur  and  power  of  her  moral  nature.  I  have 
seen  Mademoiselle  Duchesnois,  in  some  of  the  last  scenes  of  Ducis'  Hamlet, 
work  a  similar  miracle.  But  it  was  in  the  last  scene  (admirably  managed  by 
the  author^  that  the  Internari  rose  beyond  the  usual  level  of  her  powers. 
She  not  only  justified  the  text,  but  discovered  elements  of  which  she  scarcely 
seemed  conscious.  Medea  had  retired ;  an  awful  pause  had  succeeded ;  in  a 
few  moments  the  chamber-doors  where  her  murdered  children  lay  exposed 
were  burst  open ;  Medea  descended  through  them  with  the  bloody  stm  in 
her  hand ;  a  single  glance,  a  few  hurried  sentences  which  flashed  from  her, 
almost  without  purpose  or  will,  revealed,  gloom  within  gloom,  the  intermin* 
able  horror  and  desolation  with  which  she  was  surround^.  The  tragedy  waa 
completed^the  curtain  fell ;  both  writer  and  actress  had  achieved  the  very 
hifihest  exploit  in  the  art. 

These,  however,  are  rare  and  angel  visits,  and  have  little  influence  in  ani- 
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matinff  or  relieving  the  general  mediocrity.*  In  such  a  dearth  of  higher  ta- 
lent>  Uie  Roman  tnrns  to  less  expensive  or  less  laboriouB  amusements.  In 
one  of  these  substitutes,  which  I  nad  nearly  forgot  mentioning^  he  shines  un- 
rivailed-^I  mean  the  Puppets  or  Fantocini.  'They  are  what  Harlequin  is  to 
Venice^  and  her  beloved  Fuldnella  to  Naples.  The  figures,  as  far  as  the  ' 
mechanism  goes,  are  inimitable ;  but  the  excellence  of  the  performance  con* 
sists  in  the  composition.  It  is  an  exquisite  miniature  of  the  Commedie  deU' 
Arte,  a  continued  improeUazume,  The  Eknco  or  skeleton  of  the  pieee  is 
given ;  tiie  details  are  spun  out  from  the  genios  of  the  Hianager,  often  from 
Uie  dialogue  observations  of  the  audience,  always  on  the  mere  q)ur  and  in« 
spiration  of  the  occasion.  This  fiUing-up  of  the  canvass  is  often  admirable, 
'fhey  are  generally  serio-comic  or  Bemesmie ;  just  the  sort  of  creations  which 
mignt  drop  from  the  random  pencil  of  JPulci  in  one  of  his  maddest  moods. 
The  spirit  seems  to  have  transmigrated  from  Florence,  and  to  have  been 
nurtured  by  Pasquin  into  maturity  here.  The  passing  scoff  and  sneer  of  the 
day  is  caught  and  embodied  with  a  saturnine  and  arch  simplicity,  but  with  aa 
eifiect  so  evanescent,  so  composed  of  indescribable  and  untranslataUe  no- 
things, but  at  the  same  time  so  keenly  and  instantaneously  intelligible,  that 
no  government  can  touch  it,  and  yet  every  subject  can  perfectly  well  underu 
stand.  I  saw  on  one  of  these  occasions  the  *'  Tragic  Histoiy  of  Nero  /'  his 
cruelties,  ugliness,  miserable  life,  and  unhappy  death.  'JThe  story,  as  the 
programme  averred,  was  '^  molto  flebOe,''  but  in  the  performance  turned  out 
to  he  laughable  in  the  extreme.  The  whole  Teatro  Fiano  was  in  a  roar; 
prince  and  peasant  were  in  juxta-position ;  the  WBMfaceHtB  were  addressed 
to  both,  and  both,  to  the  scandal  of  all  true  aristocracy,  seemed  perfectly  to 
taste  and  to  understand. 

On  the  whole,  then,  Rome  has  almost  no  theatre :  a  sort  of  tragedy — a 
miserable  opera — perhaps  a  comedy — abundance  of  farcC ;  and,  as  make- 
weight and  substitute  for  all,  her  rrocesaous  in  the  mornings  and  in  the 
evenlDg  her  Fantocini. 


THE    DYING    ELEPHT   TO  HIS    COMFAKION. 

Oh !  launch  thee  on  the  river,  oh !  launch  thee  from  these  shores ; 

Thy  breast  may  be  thy  rudder,  thy  hands  may  serve  for  oars ; 

Thy  active  frame  be  thy  own  ship,  which  with  Our  Lady's  grace. 

If  happily  thou  navigate,  may  roush  our  native  place. 

If  happily  thou  shoiuEdst  arrive  at  our  own  home  again. 

Where  we  held  counsel  and  roasted  whole  the  kids  which  we  had  slain ; 

If  our  companions  ask  thee  then  some  tidin^fs  of  their  friend^ 

Say  not  that  I  have  perished,  tell  not  my  dismal  end ; 

But  only  say,  that  distiint  far,  in  the  stranger's  sorrowing  land, 

I  have  unto  an  unknown  bride's  united  my  right  hand; 

Say  worms  my  brothers  are,  a  stone  tiie  mother  of  my  bride. 

And  the  black  earth  the  oidy  wife,  that  keeps  me  finmi  their  side. 

*  This  arises,  say  the  apologists,  from  the  crowds  of  competitors  (Gotsd  Tom.  i. 
Rag»),  inadequacy  of  reward,  deficiency  of  study  and  instrpction,  &c.  The  fact  is* 
howerer,  incontestable,  and  felt  no  where  so  inuch  as  at  Rome.  Pasquin,  in  his 
usual  trancbant  manner,  gave  one  of  the  best  critiques  of  these  companies  :— 

*<  Prima  Donna da  letto. 

Tenore da  gabinetto. 

Buffo da  cataletto. 

Impressario da  cavaktto. 

E  tutto  questo per  un  papetto  \** 


(  428  ) 

PHILOSOPHY   OF    CLUBS,  KO.    V. 

That  excellent  provincial  club,  of  which  a  few  faint  sketches  have 
appeared  already,  numbered  indeed  amongst  its  members,  individuals 
'  of  high  literary  endowments,  some  even  of  profound  philosophy,  but 
it  never  professed  itself  to  be  "  a  literary  club  :'*  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
mainly  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  it  flourished  so  long  and  so 
delightfully.     Good  wine»  and  the  copious  but  not  intemperate  flow 
of  it ;  occasional  dinners,  which  were  excellent ;  and  at  all  times  unri- 
valled suppers,  were  the  fundamental  maxims  on  which  it  held  its 
charter.     ''The  bottle,"  in  the  words  of  Sheridan's  song,  *' was  the 
sun  of  the  table :"  its  beams  reflected  good  humour,  uns^ected  wit, 
and  cheerful  converse.     How  unlike  those  clubs,  that  arrogate  the 
title  of  "  literary/'  and  where  if  the  bottle  can  be  said  to  be  "  the  sun 
of  the  table,"  it  is  only  because  it  stands  fixed  and  immovable  in  its 
centre  I     Talking  of  these  literary  clubs,  O  what  curses,  not  loud  but 
deep,  has  not  old  Simpkin  of  the  Crown  and  Anchor  in  his  day,  and 
Willis  and  Kay  in  later  times,  groaned  at  the  knot  of  authors,  who 
were  occupying  one  of  his  best  dining-rooms  up  stairs,  and  leaving  the 
port,  and  claret,  and  madeira,  to  a  death-like  repose  in  the  ceUar, 
though  the  waiter  had  repeatedly  popped  his  head  into  the  apartment 
with  an  admonitory  **  Did  you  ring,  gentlemen  V  to  awaken  wem  to  a 
becoming  sense  of  the  social  duties  of  man !     Did  your  evil  genius 
never  entrap  you  into  one  of  these  intellectual  banquets  ?     Why,  you 
would    find  more  mirth,  more  of  that  easy  light- winged  converse 
which  is  the  charm  of  a  pleasant  dinner-party,  were  you  sitting  in  a 
conclave  of  Cardinals.     For  shame,  gentlemen,  do  leave  off  this  heavy 
prosing,  which  has  nearly  worn  away  that  which  is  for  ever  irredeem- 
able, a  good  wholesome  afternoon,  and  try  the  experiment  of  a  quicker 
revolution  of  the  wine.     Depend  on  it,  your  talk  will  be  equally  wise, 
but  a  hundred  times  brisker,  and  your  wits  will  amble  along,  as  if  they 
had  the  heels  of  Atalanta.     See,  there  are  now  five  bottles,  that  for  these 
last  twenty  minutes  have  stood  motionless,  like  hackney-coaches  wait- 
ing on  their  stand,  before  that  gentleman  with  a  purple  face,  from 
whom,  as  Jack  Taylor  said  to  a  water- drinking  person  of  similar  com- 
plexion, "  better  things  might  primd  facie  be  expected."     Do  remind 
him,  that  you  have  been  listening  with  the  patience  of  a  martyr,  to  his 
interminable  discussions  on  the  interior  of  Africa, — would  that  Africa 
had  no  interior  ! — tell  him  that  the  subject  has  made  you  as  thirsty  as 
the  sands  of  the  desert  he  has  been  crossing,  and  that  it  is  out  of  all 
rule,  that  he  should  stop  the  course  of  the  decanter,  till  he  has  settled 
that  of  the  Niger.     A  whole  rabble  of  bottles  also  is  collected  about 
the  member  near  the  top  of  the  table,  who  seems  to  have  taken '  up 
some  subject,  whatever  it  may  be,  from  the  Creation,  and  he  will  no 
doubt  keep  the  wine  standing  near  hioi  till  he  has  got  to  the  Deluge. 
Is  it  possible  that  the  interesting  young  man  in  sables,  who  for  the 
last  hour  has  been  sipping  notliing  but  mere  water,  can  be  a  poet — 
an  adorer  of  Nature  in  her  romantic  solitudes  and  her  lonely  retire- 
ments— habituated  to  meditsite  on  the  beauty  of  the  physical  and  the 
harmony  of  the  moral  universe  ?     Can  it  be  true,  sir,  that  you  are 
guilty  of  an  impious  heresy  unheard  of  amongst  poets,  of  forswearing 
a  generous  and  ennobling  draught  ?     Why,  you  are  kicking  down  the 
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-scafifbldingy  which  enables  you  to  ''build  the  lofty  rhyme."  What, 
think  you,  can  be  achieved  by  the  inspiration  of  toast  and  water  ? 
Mistaken  bard  I  All  the  mingled  charms  of  earth,  ocean,  river,  vale, 
and  mountain  will  be  obliterated  into  mere  waste-paper  to  your  en- 
feebled fiincy.  Pass  not  by,  I  beseech  you,  that  brilliant  bottle  of 
Bordeaux.  Taste  it  freely,  and  yon  will  "  ask  no  angel's  wing,  no 
seraph's  fire."  View  it  with  the  transforming  eye  of  a  poet,  and  it 
will  reflect  all  the  hues  of  creation  on  your  vision.  Look  at  its  beads, 
— how  like  the  stars, ''  the  poetry  of  heaven,"  lighting  up  one  afVer  ano« 
ther  its  glorious  concave  I  Fill  your  glass,  and  it  wSl  discourse  music 
as  melodious  as  the  murmur  of  the  brook,  and  the  noontide  hum  of 
insects* — Heavens!  was  ever  evening  so  miserably  wasted?  That 
little  elderiy  gentleman  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  who  by  virtue  of  his 
office  as  secretary,  has  to  audit  the  reckoning,  (a  reckoning  alas !  with- 
out the  host,  for  neither  his  interest  nor  that  of  his  little  ones  has  been 
much  consulted)  has  actually  taken  out  his  watch,  rung  for  die  bill^ 
and  is  now  examining  it  through  his  spectacles.  In  truth,  the  busi- 
ness of  auditing  the  account  must  suit  him  admirably,  for  he  has  been 
"auditor  tantum"  the  whole  of  the  day.  It  is  quite  amusing  to  see 
this  actuary  of  half-a-dozen  unemptied  bottles,  with  an  equivalent 
squadron  of  corks  ranged  before  him  as  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  the 
waiters,  calling  into  play  the  austerest  muscles  of  his  face,  and  the 
acutest  powers  of  his  understanding,  to  detect  some  latent  overcharge, 
that  would,  ten  to  one,  escape  a  less  practised  accountant.  The 
dinner^  it  must  be  confessed,  was  beneath  the  standard  even  of  tavern 
mediocrity ;  but  who  will  sympathize  with  such  wretched  symposiacs 
in  their  complaints  against  a  repast,  which  afforded  the.  poor  landlord 
the  only  indemnity  he  could  get  for  the  total  inaction  of  the  cellar-man 
during  the  whole  evening  V  There  was,  it  is  true,  the  usual  number  of 
covers  that  constitute  a  good  dinner,  but  it  was  like  a  spiritless  sonnet 
with  its  legitimate  number  of  lines.  A  distinguishing  palate  would 
easily  have  recognized  a  refacdmento  of  by-gone  dishes ;  so  many  me* 
rooranda  of  the  defunct  delicacies  of  the  week — fac-similes  of  Soup  k  la 
Carmelite,  the  essence  of  which  had  fled  to  Mount  Carmel,  resurrec- 
tions of  Veau  a  la  Dauphine,  the  *'  raagni  nominis  umbrae,"  from  which 
every  particle  of  original  flavour  bad  quietly  walked  off  during  the 
resuscitation.  But  it  was  fitting  entertainment  for  persons,  who,  in  these 
times  of  universal  improvement,  are  intent  on  the  progress  of  every 
thing  human,  but  the  progress  of  the  bottle. 

The  Hole-in-the-Wall  was  a  miscellaneous  club  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word.  There  were,  as  it  has  been  remarked,  literary  individuals 
in  it,  but  there  were  several  others,  who,  though  they  were  neither 
stocks  nor  stones,  and  were  well  qualified  to  take  their  part  in  a  sen- 
sible conversation,  pretended  to  no  higher  philosophy  than  the  shep- 
herd's in  •*  As  you  like  it," — "  that  the  property  of  rain  is  to  wet,  and  of 
fire  to  bum,  and  that  good  pasture  makes  fat  sheep."  And  what  could 
be  done  without  those  easy,  unpretending  companions,  the  pivots 
that,  though  almost  out  of  sight,  keep  the  machinery  together,— the 
quiet,  unobtrusive  expletives,  that  like  the  particles  of  a  Greek  sen- 
tence,  give  it  roundness  and  harmony, — who  talk  from  the  promptings 
of  that  modest  unambitious  good  sense,  which  leads  a  man  at  a 
gentle  contented  jog-trot  along  the  road  which  Providence  has  ap- 
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pointed  him  to  traviel,  mAch  more  pleasantly  and  safely  than  if  he  had 
all  the  glare  and  glitter  of  erudition  to  light  him  on  hia  way.  That  is 
a  well-constituted  club,  in  which  there  is  no  supremacy  of  talk,  in  which 
no  one  can  be  Dr.  Johnson  or  Dr.  Parr  ;  but  in  which,  as  it  were  by 
an  harmonious  mechanism,  the  peculiar  humours,  and  tastes,  and  whims 
of  all,  strike  at  their  proper  seasons.  Such  was  the  Hole-in-the-Wall. 
Amongst  the  worthies  of  this  club,  there  was  a  truly  original  charac«- 
ter,  the  late  Mr.  F-^-—  ;  a  thorough-bred  dogmatist,  but  with  a  me- 
mory so  constitutionally  treacherous,  and  a  temper  so  irritable,  that  he 
was  perpetually  hazarding  some  fact  or  opinion  that  united  the  whole 
club  in  a  chorus  of  dissent  and  opposition  against  him ;  and  he  defended 
his  assertions  with  a  vehemence  which  was  almost  phrensy.  He  raved, 
on  these  occasions,  like  an  Almanzor  or  Mustapha  in  a  tragedy  of 
Nat.  Lee,  and  it  was  high  amusement  to  see  him  prostrating  his  anta- 
gonists one  by  one,  as  if  he  was  wielding  the  flail  of  Talus.    "  Mr. 

,  how  can  you  be  such  a  blockhead  V — ^*  What  nonsense,  Mr. 

,  you  are  talking !"  These  exclamations  were  seconded  by  an 
auxiliary  oath  or  two ;  and  the  words  "  ignorant  dogs,"  "  damnable 
ignorance,"  died  half  articulated  on  his  lips.  But  every  one  knew  and 
felt  the  many  excellent  qualities  of  his  nature,  and  nobody  thought  of 
making  an  acrimonious  reply  to  his  harmless  cynicisms.  But  when 
hard  pushed,  as  he  frequently  was  after  asserting  any  remarkable  ex- 
travagance, and  he  began  to  find  that  his  ground  was  no  longer  tenable, 
be  had  recourse  to  a  singular  stratagem,  which  he  managed  with  eon«- 
aiderable  adroitness, — that  of  shifting  his  side  in  the  debate,  slipping 
the  absurdity  from  his  own  shoulders,  and  saddling  it  upon  his  oppo«- 
nent.  One  evening,  he  had  got  upon  a  point  of  Grecian  hiatory,  and 
through  some  confusion  of  memory  had  ascribed  the  victory  at  Mara-^ 
thon  to  Epaminondas  ;  and  when  some  one  ventured  to  set  him  right, 
F resented  it  with  great  warmth,  telling  him  that  he  was  a  block- 
head to  contradict  him  on  a  point  that  no  schoolboy  could  be  ignorant 
of.  Sayers  entered  the  club-room,  just  as  the  controversy  was  be- 
coming vituperative.  A  reference  was  mutually  made  to  him ;  and  on 
being  told  the  question  which  was  so  warmly  debated,  he  decided,  aa 

a  matter  of  course,  against  F and  Epaminondas.     "  There,''  ex- 

.  claimed  F triumphantly,  ^*  1  told  you  so.     What  could  Epami- 

nondaa  have  had  to  do  with  the  battle  of  Marathon?"  In  vain  did  the 
poor  disputant,  who  had  maintained  the  correct  proposition,  protest 
against  die  absurdity  laid  to  his  charge ;  F  still  persisted,  till  the 

other  was  quite  disconcerted  at  the  trick  that  had  been  put  upon  him. 
A  lond  laugh,  excited  by  the  intrepid  assurance  with  which  the  blunder 
was  transferred  to  the  very  person  who  had  stepped  forward  to  correct 
it,  put  an  end  to  the  dispute.  F  ■  was  once  in  Parr's  company  at  a 
party  specially  assembled  at  Norwich  to  meet  the  Doctor.  Parr  waa 
in  his  glory,  for  every  one  listened  to  his  declamations  with  the  inost 
respectful  deference.  At  length,  F— ,  who  thought  that  he  also  waa 
entitled  to  some  share  in  the  conversation,  began  by  advancing  a  most 
egregious  absurdity.  Parr  looked  black  as  night,  and  giving  one  or 
two  tremendous  whiffs,  the  usual  portents  of  a  coming  storm,  b^^n 

to  chastise  poor  F in  his  usual  antithetic  style.    *'  Sir,"  said  he, 

"  you  have  advanced,  with  the  intrepidity  of  a  dunce,  that  which  is 
too  foolish  to  be  called  a  paradox,  and  may  therefore  defy  refutation ; 
for  how  can  that  be.  refuted,  which  no  inan  in  his  senses  would  venture 
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to  affirm  ?  The  errors  of  the  wise»  or  the  heresies  of  the  learned*  may 
deserve  re^tation  ;  but  who  would  waste  his  breath  in  confuting  the 
dreams  of  ignorance,  and  dispelling  the  illusions  of  Bedlam  V  Here 
Parr  .looked  round  the  company  with  a  look  not  unusaal  with  him  on 
these  occasions,  and  which  implied,  "  Have  I  not  done  for  him  V  In 
the  mean  while,  F  ■>  who  had  listened  with  great  impatience  to 
thia  vehement  tirade,  and  who  was  evidently  meditating  one  of  his  re- 
treats, inquired  with  great  apparent  coolness — "Well,  Doctor,  after 
this  attack,  will  you  allow  me  to  ask,  what  was  my  proposition  ? — what 
was  it  that  I  said  1"  **  Why,  Sir,"  said  Parr,  '« you  said" — ^and  then 
recapitulated  the  absurdity  he  had  just  been  exposing.  .  "  Good  God ! 

Doctor,"  exclaimed  F , 'Ms  this  the  part  of  a  candid  disputant? 

I  maintained  quite  the  contrary — it  was  you  who  contended  for  that 
absurdity.  I  could  never  have  advanced  any  thing  so  outrageously 
extravaganL"  This  was  too  much  for  Parr.  He  broke,  his  pipe  into 
a  thousand  pieces — stamped  and  foamed  with  rage  ;  nay,  both  the  ac- 
cusing and  the  recording  angel  would  have  had  ample  employment,  had 
heaven's  chancery  been  open  at  the  time ;  for  the  Doctor  rushed  out 
of  the .  room  with  half-a-dozen  asseverations,  which,  though  half  sup- 
pressed, were  yet  sufficiently  audible. 

.  F>  went  late  in  life  to  the  bar,  and  applied  himself  with  much 
assiduity  to  the  profession.  But  there  was  an  inextricable  twist  in  his 
understanding,  and  the  slightest  gleam  of  right  beckoned  him  into 
some  conclusion  diametrically  opposite  to  it.  When  Lord  Thanet  and 
Mr..  Fergusaon  were  convicted  in  the  King's  Bench  of  an  assault  upon 
Revett  the  Bow-street  officer,  in  the  Court  at  Maidstone,  and  of  an  at* 
tempt  to  rescue  Arthur  O'Connor,  who,  having  been  acquitted  of  a 
<;harge  of  High  Treason,  had  been  ordered  to  be  detained  in  custody 
to  await  the  issue  of  another  that  was  still  pending  over  him, — F  ■ 
entered  with  considerable  enthusiasm  into  the  case  in  behalf  of  the 
defendants,  the  question  of  the  punishment  having  excited  considera** 
ble  attention  at  die  bar.  The  Judges  h&ving  taken  time  to  consider 
the  sentence,  several  able  tracts  appeared  on  the  subject ;  amongst 

tbese,  a  most  elaborate  argument  from  F ,  who  had  been  considered 

the  most  zealous  controvertist  against  the  legality  of  the  conviction, 
But  nothing  could  exceed  the  surprise  of  Lord  Thanet  and  Fergusson, 
and  indeed  of  all  who  were  not  aware  of  the  singular  construction  of 
F'  's  understanding,  when  a  pamphlet  with  his  name  affixed  to  it, 
made  its  appearance,  proving  that  both  by  common  law  and  by  statute,* 
there  was  no  other  punishment  for  striking  in  any  of  the  Kmg's  courts, 
but  that  of  cutting  off  the  right  hands  of  the  offenders ;  and  urging  far- 
ther, in  behalf  of  his  friends  Lord  Thanet  and  Mr.  Fergusson,  that  the 
Judges  had  no  power  to  remit  or  transmute  the  penalty,  nor  the  King 
to  pardon  it.  Much  mirth  was  naturally  excited  in  Westminster  Hall 
by  so  whimsical  a  zeal  for  the  abscission  of  his  friends'  right  hands, 
evinced  by  a  professed  partizan  of  their  cause.     Sheridan  remarked  to 

Lord  Thanet  and  Mr.  Fergusson,  "  That  it  was  well  Mr.  F 's  zeal 

had  carried  him  no  farther ;  for  he  might  have  contended  for  the  cut- 
ting off  their  heads." 

*  By  an  old .  statute  of  Edward  the  Second,  supposed  to  be  declaratory  of 
the  common-law,  striking  in  the  King*s  courts  is  declared  to  be  punishable  with 
cutting  off  the  right  hand  of  the  offender. 
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.  Ozias  LAoley,  I^Jbieridan's  brptber-in-law,  wm  then  a  mioor-canon.  of 
the  cathedral^  and,  x^eiy  ab^epj^  luaiself  from,  the  dub.  He.  was  a 
master-piece  of /eccentricity.,  ancl  aub^ct  to  pevpetifal  fite  of  abslrac^WMi. 
In  simplicity  of  q^iaracter^.as  well  as  in  absanipe  4>f  mindi  he^  wa»  aoo* 
ther  Paraoa  Adams ;*— he  was  scarcely  outdone  by  George. Hajrve^t^ 
of  Cambpdg^  whp  used  to  afford  Jortin  so  much  aiQUsement.  .  He 
was  a  tolerable  scholar,  and  a  most  indefatigable  student,  dew>ting  fre- 
quently nine  hours  of  the  day  to  unintennitted  reading.  But  he  was 
80.. indiscriminate  a -^^^/fo /i^rorum,  that,  by  way  of  joke,  his  friends 
frequently  reqonimended  him  to  the  perusal  of  some  well-known 
Greek  author,  coffering  him  the  loan  of  the  book,  his  own  library  beii^ 
somewhat  scanty,  and  then  contrived  to  put  into  his  hands  some  ab- 
struse and  crabbed  writer  of  a  style  and  character  diametrically  difiOer* 
ent ;  for  he  never  dreamed  of  looking  at  the  titl&-page,  or  even  ths 
running  titles  of  the  books  he  devoured.  Having  once  expressed- an 
inclination  to  read  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon,  a  waggish  friend  {iro^ 
noised  to  supply  him  with  that  beautiful  composition,  the  language  of 
which,  as  every  schoolboy  knows,  is  simplicity  itself,  though,  at  the 
same  time,  abounding  in  all  the  refinements  of  the  Attic  dialect.  But* 
instead  of  Xenophon,  the  wag  brought  him  Euclid's  treatise  on  moeic. 
in  the  original  Greek,— a  work,  which,  being  involved  in  its  construe* 
tion,  and  treating  one  of  the  obscurest  subjects  in  mathematical  science, 
was  nearly  unintelligible  to  him.  After  a  fortnight's  intense  labour, 
Ozlas  threw  the  book  aside,  and  told  the  person  who  had  placed  it  in 
his  hands  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  how  he  liked  the  Memorabilia,  that 
he  expected  to  have  read  more  about  Socrates,  but  the  dog  was  so 
long  in  getting  to  him,  that  his  patience  was  quite  exhausted,  and  he 
had  given  up  the  book  in  despair.  In  the  common  affairs  of  life,  these 
habits  of  abstraction  sometimes  produced  much  amusement.  As  he 
was  one  morning  setting  out  on  horseback  for  his  curacy  a  few  miles* 
distance  from  Norwich,  his  horse  threw  off  one  of  his  shoes.  A  lady 
who  observed  the  accident,  thought  it  might  impede  Mr.Linley's 
journey,  and  seeing  that  he  himself  was  jogging  on  as  if  quite  uncon- 
scious of  it,  politely  reminded  him,  that  one  of  his  horse's  shoes  had 
just  come  off.  '*  Thank  you,  Madam,"  repHed  Linley ;  **  will  yon  then 
have  the  goodness  to  put  it  on  for  me?"  The  parish chatehat whieh 
he  officiated,  having  only  a  small  congregation,  had  service  only  per- 
formed in  it  on  alternate  Sundays  ; — a  circumstance  that  sometimes 
ludicrously  embarrassed  him.  For  it  happened,  occasionallyt  tliai  he 
attended  on  tlie  wro^g  day,  and  on  the  recurrence  of  the  right  4f^, 
did  not  attend  at  all,  though  the  congregation  were  for  seveical  bbufa 

■ : 7 '  ■    r   ■  ■■ 

•  The  Rev.  Oeorge  Harvest  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Having  Ijeen  priv^t^ 
tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  he  was  invited  to  dine  with  the  old  Duchess,  «ai 
to  accompany  her  party  to  the  play.  He  used  to  travd  with  a  night-ca^  !n  Ms 
pocket,  and  having  occasion  for  a  handkerchief  at  the  theatre,  made  use  ci  hiM  4a^ 
for  that  purpose.  In  one  of  his  reveries,  however,  it  f^  from  the  sid0«boK«  vflitm 
he  was  sitting,  into  the  pit,  where  a  wag,  who  picked  it  up,  hoisted  it  upon  the  en4 
of  a  stick,  that  it  might  be  claimed  by  its  rightful  propnetor.  Judge  of  the  con- 
8tematk>n  of  a  large  party  of  ladies  of  rank  arid  fashion,  when  Oeorge  Harvest  rose 
in  the  midst  of  them,  and  claimed  the  nigbt-e^  (which  was  somewhat  grttaf 
from  use)  by  the  initals  O.  H.,  which  were  legibly  maiked  on  it.  The  cap  was 
restored  to  him  amidst  shouts  of  laughter,  that  ran  through  the  pit  to  the  great 
discomfiture  of  the  Duchess  and  the  rest  <k  the  party. 
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expecting  him.  Thia  confusion  arose  from  his  having  reobui^e  to  his 
memorandum  of  his  horse's  hire,  and,  finding  that  he  had  actually  hired 
it  and  rode  to  his  curacy  on  the  preceding  Sunday,  he  was  quite  satis- 
fied that  he  had  performed  divine  service  on  the  same  day,  and  that 
his  attendance  was  not  required  on  the  following  one.  As  to  his  visit-* 
ing  engagements,  the  same  unreflecting  habits  of  mind  were  for  ever 
involving  him  in  most  absurd  mista£es.  He  had  received  a  card  to 
dine  with  the  late  excellent  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Sutton,  who 
was  then  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Careless  into  what  hole  or  corner  he 
threw  his  invitations,  he  soon  lost  sight  of  the  card,  and  forgot  it  alto- 
gether. A  year  revolved,  when  on  wiping  the  dust  from  some  papers 
be  had  stuck  on  the  glass  over  his  chinmey,  the  Bishop's  invitation  for 
a  ccrtiiin  day  of  the  montli  (he  did  not  think  of  the  year  one  instant) 
stared  him  full  in  the  face,  and  taking  it  for  granted,  that  it  was  a 
recent  one,  he  dressed  himself  on  the  appointed  day  and  proceeded  to 
the  palace.  But  his  diocesan  was  in  London,  a  circumstance  of  which, 
though  a  matter  of  some  notoriety  to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  he  was 
quite  unconscious ;  and  he  returned  dinnerless  home.  These  and  other 
anecdotes  characteristic  of  th4^  singleness  of  his  nature,  and  the  entire 
abstraction  of  his  mind,  furnished  the  club  with  unfailing  amusement — 
nor  did  these  habitudes,  which  were  constitutional  and  inwrought  into 
his  nature,  render  him  a  less  valuable  member  of  the  rare  collec- 
tion of  human  eccentricities,  that  were  to  be  found  in  that  club  in  much 
higher  perfection  than  in  any  similar  association,  with  which  it  has  been 
my  lot  to  become  acquainted. 

But  this  little  gallery  of  portraits  would  be  sadly  imperfect,  if  an 
oddity  who  afforded  infinite  amusement  at  that  good-humoured  board, 
were  to  be  psssed  by  uncommemorated.  This  person  was  an  extensive 
doth-merclumt,  and  to  that  occupation  united  the  kindred  one  of  tailor. 
By  strict  economy  and  attention  to  business,  he  had  saved  a  consider- 
able sum,  and  had  risen  into  municipal  consequence,  being  one  of  the 
aldermenof  the  corporation.  Altogether,  there  could  not  be  found  a 
more  curious  specimen  of  provincial  singularity.  He  was  at  once  food 
for  good-humoured  mirth  and  philosophical  speculation.  Dr.  Sayers, 
who  had  the  art  of  drawing  him  out,  made  as  much  of  him  as  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  would  have  done  of  an  anatomical  preparation,  and  handed  him 
about  just  as  that  able  lecturer  would  have  handed  a  physiological 
lusus,  equally  rare  and  eccentric ;  and  this  he  did  with  so  much  sddress, 
and  with  a  gentleness  of  manner,  that  so  completely  negatived  every 
symptom  of  satire,  that  the  creature  himself  was  amused  and  delighted 
with  theftrcical  exhibition  of  his  own  absurdities.  Nature  too,  in  the 
outward  composition  of  this  singular  being,  seemed  to  have  been 
slyly  amusing  herself  at  his  expense.  She  had  given  him  a  good 
fiice  and  good  features  ;  but  they  were  overshadowed  by  a  most 
miraculous  organ  of  a  nose,  so  deformed  and  misshapen  as  to  destroy 
the  whole  effeat  of  a  countenance  in  other  respects  not  amiss.  It  was 
like  a  brick-kiln  in  the  midst  of  a  tolerably  picturesque  landscape, 
blotting  out  all  by  one  overwhelming  deformity.  His  stature  was  below 
the  ordinary  standard,  but,  as  soon  as  he  attained  civic  distinction,  he 
added  a  cubit  to  it,  by  a  strut,  which,  if  not  dignified,  was  at  least  meant 
to  be  so. 

In  mid4leage,  when  his  business  allowed  him  a  few  leisure-hours  for 
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railing,  he  Wtod1|i1ikb9«lf  to>the  Midiybf  Hudern  histery.;iailditfall4^ 
nnglit  havatcte  wiiiwfa  njiaita'tf-^vfente  unbeoken^n  hwnndt  kbivHrald 
not  look  attlic  jovtRibio^i  ^e-Aaj^i'tfatttking,  •liy<eU9e>a)>p)itetidrii>io 
ovevtake  the  eotisting  conjmctdre  Mrthe  rggoif  c<Kirie  ef  ^MiarfatudiB^ 
Hehad  tbtts  become,  toi  e^humdegrae,  coBvefwntititfaftkait  portion 
of  Eupoipe&n^  transactions  that  preeeded  the  Fneneh  Mvt>Hiti6i>;r'ttal 
when  that  event  took  place,  he  was  conaiderBbly  n  lirrean»  hanriBig^tot 
nd^fbktfaerthan  tike  SeVen  Years*  War.  His  cenversation  tornedii|k>n 
noifauigr  Uut  vrkat  he  had  been  readuig ;  and  the  warm  interest  he  «r« 
pittf stfed  in  tke  by-gone  controversies  and  politics  of  so  many  years 
baeki  contraetod  strikingly  whh  the  strong  anxiety  every  body  eke  was 
feetiag  amidst  the  eventful  scenes  that  were  actually  passing  befiire 
them.  liius,  when  the  attention  of  the  whole  town  hung  m  leaclu^ 
sospense  on  the  progress  of  Dumourier  or  Ciairfkit,  our  worthy  'ladof 
was  still  lingering  in  the  camp  of  the  great  Frederic,  or  following-  in 
breadiless  perturbation  the  fortunes  of  the  faigh*minded  Maria  Tbereea 
of  Austria  ;  and  so  late  even  as  the  disastrous  day  of  Ulra,  when  ctvBry 
one  viewed  with  awe  the  clond  that  blackened  the  horizon  of  httmaa 
liberty,  and  every  tongue  was  execrating  the  treachery  of  Mack,  his 
sympathies  were  wholly  absorbed  in  the  disgraoefnl  treaty  ef  Closlnr- 
seven,  and  his  execrations  vented  upon  ita  aathors  without  stint  or 
mercy.  The  awkward  cantretems  into  which  he  was  perpetually  alip* 
ping,  by  blending  the  topics  and  passions  of  half  a  century  ago  with 
wtet  waa  laccaally  going  on  under  his  nose,  became  so  ridiinilona,  that 
a  friend  advised  him  to  pay  somewhat  more  attention  to  the  present 
state  of  Eunrope.  He  received  the  advice  with  great  good-humour,  and 
imtdedlBtely  repaired  to  the  city-library,  where  he  remembered  to  have 
seen  a  volume  entitled  ''  The  Present  State  of  Europe."  It  was,  in 
fiiOt,'an  old  book,  published  forty  years  before ;  but  he  was  quite  sa- 
tisfied by  its  title  that  it  was  the  very  thing  he  wanted,  to  give  him  a 
correct  knowledge  of  what  was  actually  going  on,  and  applied  to  it 
with  great  ardour.  His  conversation  by  this  means  became  still  more 
ridiculous;  and  somebody  at  the  club  having  observed  that  the  French 
had  taken  Ypres,  and  were  pushing  on  to  Bergen-op-aoom,  it  haf^peaed 
that  he  had  been  reading,  the  same  morning,  of  the  invasion  of  the  Low 
Countries  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  *  The  coincidence  of  the  names 
confirmed  his  hallucination,  and  he  recapitulated  the  whole  of  that 
celebrated  campaign,  to  the  infinite  annoyance  of  all,  taking  it  all  the 
while  for  granted  that  he  was  setting  them  right  as  to  the  exact  st^te 
of  things  m  the  Netherlands  at  the  time  he  was  speaking. 

They  used  to  tell  some  odd  anecdotes  of  the  overflowings  of  his  his- 
torical lore,  whilst  he  was  in  the  act  of  measuring  a  customer  for  aaoit 
of  clothes.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  a  plain  matter-of-fiict*  ^ittften 
being  under  his  hands,  the  tailor  could  not  refrain  from  infllcdn^  dpisn 
him  some  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  exploits,  a  subject  of  which  he 
was  greatly  enamoured.  **  The  Imperialists,"  said  he,  "  hung  in  their 
rear. —  Pray  how  would  you  hke  your  breeches  V* — "  Full,"  replied 
the  other ;  '*  but  don't  let  them  hang  in  the  rear." — **  Prince  Eugene 
came  up,"  pursued  the  historical  tailor,  **  in  close  column.— And  how 
will  you  have  your  buttons  ?'* — **  It  is  the  same  to  me,"  said  the  cus- 
tomer— ''  in  close  column,  if  that  is  the  wear." — "Ah!"  continued  the 
indefatigable  man  of  tape  and  buctram,  **  you  can't  guess  how  mudi 
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blood  and  aimmiDition  it  coat  the  Duke  to  gain  Malplaequet ;"  a  word 
to  which  he  gave  a  peculiarly  broad  Norfolk  pronunciation*  **  More 
fool  he  then/'  replied  the  other,  who  thodght  that  he  was  talking  of  a 
Norwich  Aspasia,  of  mott  acquieacing  dispositioaa-^^'  More  fool  he,  in 
making  auch  a  fusa  about  gaining  Moll  Piackctt-^w hy  tihere  is  not  a 
aoldier  in  his  regiment  that  would  have  gtven  more  than  a  ahAUiog  and 
a  glaas  of  rum  for  her  at  any  thne." 

But  this  civic  oddity  was  chiefly  entertaining,  ad  being  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  old  quarrel  between  theory  and  practice.  For  in  his 
historical  studies,  he  unwittingly  imbibed  the  popular  passions  of  the 
periods  he  was  reading  about;  so  that,  retrospectirely,  he  was  a 
staunch  Whig,  and  a  warm  patriot^  in  the  utmost  intensity  of  those  de« 
aignations;  whilst,  in  fkcc,  he  was  the  most  tborough^going  of  what 
was  then  called  the  Church  and  King  party,  and  boiled  over  with  the 
frothy  fervour  of  the  troublesome  and  noisy  loyalty  of  the  day.  He 
was,  in  short,  a  personification  of  Burke  s  admirable  remark  upon  the 
hiatorical  patriotism;*  which,  after  discharging  its  virtuous  bile  on 
King  John,  or  Henry  the  Eighth,  sits  down  with  appetite  to  the  coarsest 
job  of  modern  corruption.  For  instance,  he  entered  fully  into  the  po* 
pular  heats  that  prevailed  during  the  American  war^  and  seemed  in- 
spired with  the  plebeian  passions  of  Wilkes  and  Beckford,  denouncing 
general  warrants,  and  the  prosecutions  of  Woodfall  and  Almon,  whilst) 
with  a  ludicrous  inconsistency,  as  a  Norwich  Alderman,  he  was  coin* 

nitting  to  prison  every  drunken  vagabond  who  d d  the  King-^the 

▼ery  King,  of  whose  infatuation  with  regard  to  America  he  was  wont  to 
indulge  in  expressions  of  abuse  much  more  rancorous.  So  strange  a 
combination  of  retrospective  sedition  and  practical  loyalty,  raised  at  the 
club,  as  I  have  been  told,  unbounded  mirth  at  the  expense  of  the  wor- 
thy alderman.  But  the  animal  had  an  acute,  instinctive  sense  of  his 
own  interest ;  for  he  obtained  a  lucrative  oloihing  contract  by  his  loy- 
alty, and  died  a  knight,  having  carried  up  a  foolish  address  in  1794. 
Sayers,  in  allusion  to  the  man's  historical  whiggism,  and  regard  to  his 

own  interests,  said  that  B was  like  a  boatman,  who,  though  ha 

looked  backwards,  was  sure  to  row  onward.  It  is  time,  however,  to 
return  to  our  London  Clabs. 

'^  To-morrow  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.** 


*  The  rest  of  the  passage  eitabodies  much  fine  sense  and  deep  philosophy.  "  We 
are  very  nncorrupt,  and  tolerably  enlightened  judges  of  past  ages,  where  no  passions 
deceive,  and  the  whole  train  of  circumstances,  from  the  trifling  cause  to  the  tragi- 
cal event,  is  set  before  us.  P«w  are  the  partiBaos  of  departed  tyranny,  and  to  be  a 
Whig  on  the  business  of  a  hundred  years  ago>  is  very  consistent  with  every  adran* 
tage  of  present  servility."— -Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents,  1772. 
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.,  *  ""'"■btpsiEs:   '•''■'■ 

I  »ir>  /.  't«.  rinii.  .<  l^fl^fKEA  from  India's  barniag  plains, 
t   r  to  nrwti  i.rMr.  o|t^i^^hemia'6^inidns. 
Ml  ,n      .j.,M'M!io^  ,  -¥6ar6t«ps  were' fim  directed  ^-^ 
»,jM..i-.w.  /  "Or  wliether7«  be  Egypt's  mis, 
nM-r-.i.!.     M.  Wliese  stMun,  like  Kile's,  for  ever  runs 
ii   '••  -''•       •>•       Witii sources  undetected; — 


Arabs  of  Europe.  Gypsy  race ! 
Your  Eastern  mannen^  £^b,  and  £ace 
.  Appear  a  strange  chimera; 
.  Neiiey,noiie  but  you  can  now  be  styled 
BoBHintlc,  picturesque,  and  wild,  - . •  ^  ,. 

In  this  prosaic  era.  .^.i^, 

Ye  sole  freebooters  of  the  wood  .    .    , ,  - .  .^» 

Since  Adam  Bell  and  Robin  Hood:—-  '"    '  ^\ 

Kept  every  where  asunder  ,'' 

From  other  tribes ;— King,  Church,  and  Stete  ^  '".'''  ^ 
Spuming,  and  only  dedicate  ''    ''  '  '] 

To  freedom,  sloth,  and  plunder,         '  ''  r  .  -   ' 

Your  forest-camp — ^the  forms  one  sees 
BancBtti-like  amid  the  trees. 

The  r^ged  donkies  grazing, 
The  SibyFs  eye  prophetic,  bright 
Witii  flashes  of  the  fitful  li^ht. 

Beneath  the  caldron  blasdng, — 

O'er  my  young  mind  strange  terrors  threw : 
Thy  history  gave  me,  Moore  Carew ! 

A  more  exalted  notion 
Of  Gypsy  life,  nor  can  I  yet 
'  Gaze  on  your  tents,  and  quite  forget 
My  fonner  deep  emotion. — 

For  "  auld  lang  syne"  I'll  not  maltreat 
Yon  pseudo-Tinker,  though  the  Cheat, 

As  sly  as  thievish  Reynard, 
Instead  of  mending  keUles,  prowls 
To  make  foul  havock  of  my  rowls. 

And  decimate  my  hen-yard. — 

Come  thou,  too,  black-eyed  lass,  and  try 
That  j^otent  skOl  in  palmistry. 

Which  sixpences  can  wheedle ; 
Mine  is  a  friendly  cottage — ^here 
No  snarUng  mastiff  need  you  fear, 

No  Constable  or  Beadle. 

"Tis  yours,  I  know,  to  diaw  at  will  •■ 

Upon  Futurity  a  bill. 

And  Plutus  to  importune ; — 
Discount  the  bill-*>take  half  yourself. 
Give  me  the  balance  of  the  pelf. 

And  both  may  laugh  at  fortune. 
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HisTO&Yy  by  the  tone  with  which  most  people  speak  of  it^  mustj  in  their 
minds,  exist  as  a  seit  of  ahstraistionp-Hi  matter^  ia  thd^^ifreation  of  which  no- 
thing mortal  was  concerned,  and  with  which  ii#i|her  a^umulation  of  mate- 
rials, nor  inquiry,  nor  reseiTOh,  had  anv  thiiw  to  do— a  something,  in  fact, 
descended  from  the  skies  ready  cut  and  dried;  or»  if  xeally  constructed  in 
the  world  below  the  meon,  the  work  of  absolute  philosophy,  unbiassed  by 
human  perversions— of  infallible  sages^  before  whose  eyes  the  views  of  men 
are  all  unrolled,  and  from  whose  searching  fflance  no  counsels  of  theirs  are 
hid ; — ^but  the  vaguer  feeling,  doubtless,  is  tiae  more  prevalent  one,  that  his- 
tory is  a  something  scarcely  inferior  in  importance  to  revelation  itself,  and 
not  at  all  so  in  authority — in  reality,  a  sec<md  gospel,  differing  only  from 
what  is  exclusively  so  entitled,  because  it  is  supposed' to  relate  to  political 
matters,  and  the  affairs  of  this  life  solely,  whereas  the  first  refers  wnoUy  to 
religious  ones,  and  is  wholly  confined  to  the  next  world.  The  intelligence  it 
conveys  is  as  little  to  be  controverted,  and  the  instruction  equally  valuable. 
We  need  only  observe  the  solemnity  and  urgency  with  which  parents,  and 
pastors,  and  masters,  and  all  that  are  in  authonty  over  us,  inculcate  the 
study  of  histoqr  upon  the  rising  generation,  to  be  convinced  it  is  contem- 
plated, at  the  very  least,  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  existence ;  and,  accordingly, 
every  body,  we  see,  goes  to  it,  doggedly,  as  to  a  duty,  which  is  neither  re- 
lieved by  the  prospect  of  pleasure,  nor  coupled  with  any  useful,  or  even  any 
distinct  object. 

History  must  be  read — read — with  what  view,  or  for  what  advantage,  no- 
body points  out,  and  few  define  to  themselves.  It  must  be  supposed  to  work 
its  own  effects  irresistibly ;  and  so  it  surely  must,  if  it  work  any.  The  only 
conceivable  utility  in  studying  the  records  of  times  gone  by,  is  to  add  to  the 
sum  of  our  experience ;  and  uie  use  of  that  experience  is  to  guide  and  cheer 
us  through  the  complexities  of  existing  circumstances.  All  wisdom  proceeds 
on  the  U)ld  supposition  that  nature  is  uniform — ^that  the  same  passions  exist 
in  every  sound  frame,  and  are  excitable  by  the  same  occurrences ;  and  hence 
alone  it  is  that  tiiero  is  room  for  conjecture,  inference,  calculation — pro- 
phecy. But  bare  names,  naked  facts,  cold  generalities,  unconnected  circum- 
stances— ^how  are  they  capable  of  working  this  or  any  kind  of  utility  ?  To  be 
made  serviceable  to  us,  we  must  see  the  finks  of  human  operations — we  must 
understand  Uie  motives — we  must  draw  off  the  veil  that  hangs  over  the 
workings  of  the  individual,  before  we  can  estimate  the  worth  of  his  actions, 
or  jud^  of  their  wisdom,  or  determine  how  well  or  ill  he  fixed  upon  his  ends, 
measured  his  means  and  employed  them,  and  executed  his  final  aims.  Know- 
ing something  of  these  matters,  facts  grow  up  into  the  importance  of  per- 
sonal experience,  and  co-operate  with  our  own  actual  knowledge — add  to 
our  materials — our  wisdom,  and  lift  us  above  ou)rselvech— <|ualify  us  to  guide 
our  fellows,  and  lead  their  judgments,  and  point  their  actions. 

No  reading  in  the  world,  we  veriljr  beheve— speaking  with  reference  to 
what  are  regarded  as  legitimate  histoneis — is  so  little  instructive — is  so  little, 
besides,  from  any  qualitv,  inviting — so  impossible  to  pursue  with  any  steadi- 
ness—so little  calculated  to  rouse  the  intellect,  or  even  to  keep  the  physical 
senses  awake.  And  how  comes  this  about  >  Plainly  from  the  dry,  cursory, 
unparticularizing,  contracted,  and  contracting  style  with  which  they  are  all 
delivered.  Some  may  say,  from  want  of  materials.  No,  there  is  no  such 
want  with  respect  to  really  important  periods.  Of  modem  times  especially 
— ^the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years— materials  abound.  Authentic 
sources  of  information  are  thrown  open  daily.  The  truth  is,  too  much  is 
compressed  within  a  given  compass.  The  writer's  main  object  is  to  furnish  a 
flowing  narrative — to  pursue  generalities  only— to  shun  di^essions,  for  fear 
the  reader  should  lose  the  thread  of  the  story,  or  the  story  itself  become  too 

*  Cominentariet  on  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Cliarles  tbe  First,  King  of  England. 
By  I.  fyisracli.    2voU.8vo. 
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long  for  )m  patience.  Particulars^  aneodotes,  repiurteea  are  avoided, 
time&  as  beJow  the  dignity  of  history;  or,  stranger  gtill,  aa  superfluous,  and 
unessential  to  th^  ultimate  result.  The  effect  is  that  of  a  peristrephic  pano- 
rama; the  scenes  shift,  the  subjects  change,  and  vanish  so  rapidly,  that  each 
expels  the  remembrance  of  the  preceding.  Before  an  interest  can  be  stirred 
in  our  bosoms,  before  we  can  understand  the  case  or  the  character,  and  spe* 
culate  upon  probabilities,  or  estimate  the  bearing  and  effect  of  the  action, 
the  shadow  1$  gone,  to  make  room  for  another,  which  will  impress  as  little, 
and  vanidi  as  soon.  A  tale  becomes  thus  but  a  catastrophe,  and  a  eharaeler 
dwindles  to  a  name. 

The  consequence  of  which  is,  that  no  one  reads  history  with  any  feeling  of 
pleasure,  nor,  what  is  worse,  with  any  practical  effect ;  for  the  fact  is,  it  is  by 
construction  and  plan  adapted  for  neither  one  nor  the  other.  The  greater 
part  of  persons  read  the  history  of  their  own  country,  for  instance, — ^that  of 
course,  which  happens  to  be  in  the  best  repute,  especially  with  their  particu* 
lar  ^ends.  Their  immediate  object,  if  tney  have  a  definite  one,  is  to  pick 
up,  at  the  least  possible  expense  of  time  and  labour,  the  series  and  succes- 
sions of  events ;  and  with  them  they  take  the  writer's  inferences,  suggea- 
tions,  and  principles — ^all  stand  on  the  same  level,  and  challenge  the  same 
authority — are  all  admitted,  and  no  questions  asked.  They  rarely  dream  of 
drawing  themselves  independent  conclusions — ^they  make  no  difficulties,  they 
raise  no  doubts;  and,  indeed,  they  have  neither  materials,  nor  even  occastons, 
for  the  writer,  in  whom  they  trust,  forestalls  them,  and  has,  at  least,  sense 
enough  to  link  his  conclusions  with  some  closeness  to  the  premises  he  diooses 
to  produce. 

Any  man  who  really  means  to  extract  the  honey  of  history,  knows  he  must 
flj  to  the  sources  of  history— to  personal  memoirs—to  contemporary  autho- 
rities— to  original  correspondence,  official  and  private.  In  memoirs  and 
diaries,  written,  as  they  generally  must  be,  by  persons  actively  engaged  in 
the  scenes  they  describe,  we  have  something  like  unity — something  that  ties 
all  together ;  the  ends  correspond  a  little  with  the  beginnings,  and  the  writer 
has  the  air  of  one  who  knows  something  of  what  he  is  talking  about.  He 
breathes  the  atmosphere  of  the  times,  and  speaks  the  tone  of  them. 

Memoirs  must  be  partial; — no  doubt;  but  that  quality  really  constitutes  a 
jiart  of  their  best  value  and  interest.  You  are  employed  in  detecting  a  bias, 
and  by  those  very  detections,  you  discover  truths;— at  the  worst,  you  specu- 
late on  the  current  subject — you  canvass  the  matter — you  exercise  your  un- 
derstanding, and  can  scarcely  fail  of  intercepting  the  useful — of  laying  up 
materials,  which  will,  at  one  time  or  other,  come  opportunely  in,  and  contri- 
bute to  broader  and  more  valuable  conclusions.  But  then  these  memoirs  are 
limited  in  their  periods.  Well,  how  much  better  is  it  to  understand  even 
u  short  period  well,  than  ages  ill !  Besides,  our  memoirs,  when  thoroughly 
looked  up,  are,  in  reality,  very  numerous;  so  thick-cominfl  as  to  leave  veiy 
/ew  f aps  in  the  ifeneral  story.  But  then  the  studying  things  in  this  way  is 
making  history  the  labour  of  a  life.  It  is,  we  persist,  whether  it  take  up  a 
life  or  not,  the  only  useful  course.  For  our  own  parts,  we  had  as  lieve  read 
Goldsmith,  for  instance,  as  Hume,  always  excepting  liis  discussions  and  phi- 
losophy. General  histories  are,  at  the  best,  only  outlines ;  and,  in  our  \'iew, 
the  shortest  is  the  best.  It  is  the  fillings  up.  by  personal  communication, 
which  constitute  the  solid,  substantial,  auplic<ible  instruction. 

Impelled  by  convictions  not  very  unlike  our  own,  Mr.  D'Israeli  has  com- 
menced a  series  of  Commentaries  on  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  avowedly 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  general  by  the  particular,  the  public  by 
the  private,  and  thus  making  the  Htcret,  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  osten- 
sible history.  His  talents  and  acquirements  are  well  Known ;  he  has  spent 
j»  long  life  in  researches  among  forgotten  books,  and  has  produced  we  know 
not  how  many  volumes— tending  aU  of  them  to  illustrate  the  records  of  his- 
tory, literary  and  political.  He  is  well  acquainted;,  no  man  better,  with  the 
existing  sources  or  information,  and  is  endowed  with  a  vigour  of  periseVer- 
ance,  that  no  trifles  repulse.    He  is,  besides,  perfectly  at  leisure,  and  always 
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c«mil6fs,,|il^,r«Ader  .im, jmifdi  ^99PffaMd  b»  himdfijlf.  He  never  flincM.  if 
ha,oace4iia)^  »  poi«l,— iija  aa  exceedingly .gpod  nosv-^^tf  nfdrild'At  aijy 
twie  iNcelfir  hating,  tlpie  roughest  irildeppees  V>  scouring  fh^^iiM;di&impaign 
ilLJhis  Majeflky  «  dominions.  He  lias^  moreover^  strong  iDdd' jnst^cbnoeptions, 
ag  hia  preface  shows,  of  what  is  demanded  for  the  adequate  ^xecutitin  of  the 
task  ha  undertakes-  '    , 

,On  the  other  hand,  the  style  of  his  composition,  it  most  be  allo#ra,  is  not 
m  the  best  taste  posBible.  It  is  far  too  elaborate,  and  yet  irregtilar^tfaiertd  is 
a  general  want  of  freedom  about  it— he  is  perpetually  on  the  hunt  f6t  ecciTiitric 
and  epigrammatic  phrases,  and  can  scarcely  ever  be  {)er8uaded,  !f  ^e  iiattiur^ 
occurs  to  him,  to  make  any  use  of  it.  His  metaphors  weary  tot  de^ih.  TUs, 
however,  though  a  matter  to  be  regretted,  because  the  fastidious  teVdltatit, 
is  of  inferior  importance — a  much  more  serious  objection  lies  agaihst  hhn  in 
the  ohaoleteness  of  his  political  tenets — ^in  the  incapableness  he"  manifests 
tff  appJ0ciate  the  actions  of  ai^  but  the  staundiest  loyalists.  This  is  un-^ 
l{i|0ky,b(Qcauae  it  generates  a  distrust  in  the  author  precisely  yhere  r^niie 
would  Mva  been  most  welcome — especially,  seeing  he  has  chosen  a  period  in 
which  there  Jgured  upon  the  pubhc  stage  men  of  sentiments  diametrically 
opposifte,  and  yet  of  the  most  exalted  character,  the  profoundest  wisdom,  and 
unequaUed  enersy.  All  the  while,  he  is,  at  every  turn,  arrogating  the  merit 
of  the.most.penect  liberality  and  fairness,  and,  nevertheless,  scattering  his 
vituperations  ria:ht  and  left  upon  all  opponents  without  measure  or  mercy. 

To  convince  his  readers  that  he  can  see,  and,  by  implication,  can  s&un^ 
and,  moreover,  actually  has  shunned  the  mistakes  of  others,  he  tells  us, 
Rapin,  for  instance,  when  puzzled  by  the  conflictions  of  his  materials,  recon- 
ciled them  by  what  he  himself  called  a  'scheme,'  Coi^vinced  that  Cha^tes 
was  despotic  in  politics,  and  that  though  he  might  be  a  goOd'I'rotest^iity'yet 
his  wife  was  a  Catholic,  and  had  unbounded  influence  over  him,  atfd  resdli^ed^ 
by  the  aid  of  some  of  the  ministers,  to  re-establish  the  old  religion'/ h^dbti- 
duded  the  great  principles  of  the  Government  were  the  maintepah'ce  of  ^- 
controUed  sovereign  power,  and  the  restoration  of  Catholicism.  This  he 
called  his  *  scheme ;'  and  he  applies  it  on  all  occasions,  and  by  it  adjusts  W 
perplexities.  So  thoroughly  satisfied,  too,  is  he  with  the  soundness  of  this 
scheme  of  his,  and  so  frank  in  his  declarations,  that  he  confesses,  though  he 
had  laive  collections  from  Frankland,  Nelson,  and  Clarendon,  he  made  no 
uae  of  them,  because  they  let  no  fact  nor  paper  pass  without  applying  their 
scheme,  which  was  not,  he  says,  always  agreeable  to  his.  "  This  mode  of 
writing  history  by  a  scheme,"  observes  the  author  in  a  chuckling  tone,  "  ia 
perhaps  not  peciuiar  to  Rapin ;"  and  we  add,  if  this  is  to  be  matter  of  cen- 
sure, it  must  recoil,  we  fear,  with  full  force  upon  himself. 

£|ut,  really,  to  frame  a  *'  sdieme"  of  some  sort  or  other,  and  to  some  extent, 
is  the  natural  and  almost  inevitable  result  of  a  survey,  unless  where  the  evi- 
dence is  in  direct  opposition,  and  equally  balanced,  which  is  scarcely  ever 
the  case.  A  man  cannot  exandne  and  sift  a  bod^  of  materials  relative  to 
the  same  persons  and  actions,  without  the  conviction  pressing  upon  his 
senses,  that  such  and  such  were  the  leading  aims  and  objects  of  the  agents  ; 
and  they  accordingly  constitute  his  '  scheme' — his  scale  and  criterion.  But 
this  conviction — ^this  scheme — ^resulting  from  the  examination  of  large  mate- 
rials, depends  for  its  correctness  and  value  upon  the  skill  of  the  examiner — 
his  saf^ity,  his  judgment,  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  grasp;  one  man 
may  give  more  or  less  weight  to  particulars  than  another — he  may  overlook 
important  points,  and  over-estimate  minor  ones ;  and  the  '  scheme,'  ac- 
cordingly, of  one  historian  may  very  well,  and  indeed  quite  unavoidably, 
differ  from  another's.  But  a  '  scheme*  there  will  be  sure  to  be.  Mr.  D'Is- 
vaeU  has  hie,  and  one  which,  however  originally  settled  in  his  mind,  has  ob- 
viously biassed  his  after-judgments ;  and,  no  doubt,  it  is  and  must  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  the  firmest  not  to  be  dragged  in,  and  hurried  down  the 
current  of  a  '  scheme/ 

..  The  present  volumes  embrace  the  histoi^  of  the  first  four  years  only  of 
Charles  s  reign — to  the  dismissal  of  the  third  Parliament — and  are  introduced 
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byiMiMvfewiiiiiitailBiQliltiBdMifcotf^  <f%6r  #riieinhAi«otvillmed  «t/»'Coall* 
niii«»  iiaiimti9»fl']rat>,  \smontffutk&'94aA^  tto>Be'rlaaRfilu^  nitbiiUHnEuliii 
evBsMil  JieitalBBAttlilni  f^^rty^iaad-Mppiyiiifrte  BistaraJ^  Mdeb^oodiAiM* 
whA  ta«  ttamkie^halBMt  inttotif^  heicavinoto  thd  aspeciundn^vUdtitiMf  )n» 
usaallv  represented ;  Jmr  ^uMiaMBd^  the  fipiaiflh  mod  •  FmMh)  ■  aiptidMB-^tte 
Cflkti^ittoH'toi'Cadte  nad  nodieUe-^odangliain's  impfahmflnli  4hd  8^ 
bUi  imd^FMiell  «an«M.tli0:Peiitimi  of  lUf^t.  Interqimed  vith  tlMfe».la% 
BdvlmLinterartiiw  and  eoUstend  mibjeoto'-«8  Pokminl  divtil]|y--^B«lilM|il 
]iiandMg69^t^-*fiAy^:^v<nad<ie6--*the  Genius  of  Papacy— Oonnconmi  ef  iht 
(Dnvomtiidt}!  €Ht)M)fici^w|fae  characters  and  connflxion  of  tiie  Mkwtsn,  WiU 
]iittii9j^Laiid^audfidcliingham-*-the  rise  of  Repnblioana— 4]ie  Qneeii^  ] 
holcMiall^ofriipbiehianB  <velry  favourable  resuite  of  tUe  autlunr'e  da 
t*l»DtvionA>iiidtfaligabl&meardi. 
•  iiiiiidditioBivitiie  ^andant  materials  accessible  to  every  ho^^^SnW'hf^ 
rsiBfti^kaa^^bknbdlf  >diBC0ivet)ed  a  memoir  of  8ir  Baliitaaar  €}eit)itt».arindi  ha^ 
tbf dms  cwnaHtaiaMe.liylit  upon  the  fipaniah  m«ftch.  QeiWar  appear»«ci  htm 
been  confidentially  employed  both  by  James  and  Charles ;  and  was  Mpwriaily 
aelMtod  by'Bucking)iaBn--*be  had  been  a  pupil  of  RabeD»««te  dHOCftwitilhte 
in  arefaiteeture  and  pictures,  and  was^  indeed,  the  inventor  of 'those  daagafk 
iiiseiit  masks  and  suppers  of  his  patron's,  *'  which  reached  tab«di'«/ptiKO» 
tion  of  art/'  says  the  author,  "  as  to  extort  tiM  wondca  of  fittdgtiasB/'n^Of 
Buckingham's  conduct  in  Spain,  also,  a  MS.  has  been  AnuidjeaattCMtiag  bis 
■dnutest  improprietieB  and  more  flagrant  outnigas»  written^  One  Wads* 
worthy  whs  was  temployed  to  teach  &e  fnfiaita  the  finslish  itBa«ag«.  A 
wsy  emJousmi—wr^^OTwn  up  by  one  of  the  Capuchins  wno  attended  odl  tiie 
Queeiiy^]fllth&chiy>of  her  flight  firom  the  aahce,  was  pnt  inlO'the,itatiioi% 
hsflDdbvihifithdiOfaUfing  conduct  of  his  poblisher;  and  the  ^' Mercure  Fian^ 
^ifl^n(ha»  ^ibved'tQ  >M  a  source  of  muob  accurate  and  valuable  inlbnnatisii; 
Off/ttie  Iderodrer  Fnufois,  he  observes,  he  has  disoovered  a  -faet»  appa- 
«eot]^<uitkBotvni  tOr  the  'French  bibliographers,  that  Cardinal  Bieheiieu  wks  a 
frequentitxavesponaent  of  this  jounul,  and  even  the  King  himself  often  eon* 
triAnted<to  itSi  eolnmnSk  Many  articles,  he  adds,  in  the  King's  own  hand, 
aadf  eohnreotbd  by  Um,  are  still  in  existence;  and  the  Cardinal's  style  and 
hapd-  ana  dsaiiy-  recognised. 

D'itrBeli's  manner^  though  not  too  diffuse  for  his  purpose,  is  too  irregular 
and  (ibgressiive  for  quotation ;  to  do  him,  therefore,  all  the  justice  we  can,  we 
shaligi^e>tfae>  substance  of  two  or  three  points,  which  his  researdies  appear 
to- have  wauranted  his  exhibiting  under  a  new  aspect. 
-  T«x>SpAari8B  Match.— Generally,  Charles  is  represented  as  tafcasg  his 
flif^it  ta  Spain  on  the  wings  of  love  and  romance,  prompted,  oc  seeondedy  hy 
Buclcingham,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  ingratiating  himsdf  with  Chades^fay 
feeding  hl»  ardent  fancies*  So  mr  as  father  and  son  were  conoeraedy  the*  act 
wae«ne  ef  purt  indtscretioil — ^the  folly  of  youth  and  the  imbedlilyofege. 
All  pelk&eal  views  were  disclaimed,  and  Hume  even  affimis  thttt  Jsmeaeor- 
prsssly  forbade  the  v«rv  mention  of  other  subjects  before  tiie  compielBBii>af 
the  inanria«e»4t«aty«  Mv.  D'Israeii  takes  another  view  of  the  mattept-*^te 
lepiesonts  James  aa  unjustly  falling  ander  the  oensure  of  his  subjects  for  sn^ 
difference  sheet  the  we  of  Ids  soMn^law,  the  Palsgrave,  whose  resHtnttOB 
had  been  in  reality  the  unoeasiag  object  of  his  thoughts,  as  a  father  avdiki 
sotvereign*  or^  as  Lord  Bristol  well  phrased  it,  **  in  nature  and  in  hoamiF^? 
It  had  been  attempted  in  every  variety  of  diaf>ea,  and  through  eli  the  open 
and  indirect  roads  of  patient  and  delusive  negotiation  (the  reader  w]llreoog» 
niae  Mr.  Disraeli).  Gerbier  had  been  despatched  to  sound  the  Oemian 
princes,,  whom  .he  loand  at  sixes  and  S0ven»-«>the  Calvinist  and  the  Lntfaesiil 
wduMnnite in nothiitg.  Neillier  the  French  (then  apparently  disposed'4v 
head' a  Prtitastant  league  against  Spain,)  nor  the  HeHanders,  nor  eventSwe- 
den  atid  Denmark,  weehl  stir  fbr  the  Pahitiaate.  A  few  of  Ae  ^peorenr  4inv> 
man  princes  mere  wilting  to  be  subsidized,  but  James  had  no  moneys  Vhe 
ProtMtenb  prittosa.weoe  mawilling  to  risk  their  equivoiaal  ooaditioii^irefe 


ttotiuirfvw  ilimded^»iind:ion«iti«tiib'in  adboribuhaMittnttni^^ 

wh^ighfo/twiBAsbd  to  eagaira  ttemim'kip^wctesiy/iiin  iiiiftniiBir>li»ifirbto»tH 
sndvsted  vctfiised^  «p«a6edky  «iv4te:grdaiidotiBrifc>'^M3o^rAi4f«]i^  ftd  tiitf^e 
iiigy«iMlypopiicti'niot»to  Faatogtawtt  tliaantoiiitlnilB;%'^tn<)^o'iqo7  v/ir.M-j 

Infaate^therresliOFaticmof  thelVdktihataMirte'Miil  «erapM^ml]rUBiB,  ted 
anpBttPi^toclog.them;  at  all  events,  the  pjwtiea  at  hamfi^vftareiWMatAjhy 
Mays^  niheo  at  last  the  "  keroic  thoi^t,"  as  Haoktit  eRpveoii^it,  ^.^iaftcd 
«■«  «£  Cfaavles's  braiii'' to  visit  faimsrif  the  Court  of  Madrid^^-Mthj^ubh^  aooaod* 
img  to  Oorbier,  the  Duke  himself  oonfidentially  told  him 'tlttOias^k'Mt  the 
aia&  **  whofltnidE  out  the  bold  invention.''  D'IsBadi  qufestignswhe^te  it 
was  not  a  flower  of  the  Spanish  fancy  of  Qondomar  ^  and»Biiflfdli<oertauliy 
efaar^Bodiii^llnim  with  coneerting  the  matter  wifth  GolvLemaF^  Qriginnte 
iMiir.tt  adght,  however,  it  was  promptly  embraeed,  as  calculrted'to  acciefe* 
rate  tiie^two  objeets  of  the  Court— the  restoration  of  the  Paktinatei  and  the 


'The.  ptrtiea  arrived  at  Madrid,  *'  never  merrier  in  their  lives/'  and  the 
flpenish  i^oort  ware  in  ecstasies  at  the  news.  Buckingham  was  introduced 
ti^itke^noutw&ing^  aad.f'  never  (says  Bristol)  did  I  see- the  Spanish  gsavity 
«D>]aidwde%e£bre,  ner  any  asanmore  overtaken  with  joythaa  the  King  was^ 
te  he  secietly  understood  of  the  Prince  being  here."  The  minister,  Olivia 
rabythnMi'himseif  on  his  knoes,  and  in  uncontrollable  rapture  exclaimed,  tbe 
Infaatvimglit  to  he'tiurown  mto  his  amuH-she  should  he  his  mistress  if  abe 
oonld'  not  be  hta  wi^e-^^nd^  turning  to  Buckingham,  now  our-  masters  may 
drimarthe'WOfiftd;.  AH  sorts  of  honoars  were  oonferrsdapoiithbFiRinjaei  and 
rojoieings  and  carousals  indnlged  in  to  deBrinm.  The  ^eaoisfcral*tmdi^cBiand* 
ing  Jwas,  the  Prince  w»i  eome  to  profess  the  Catelie  vcbgion;* '  Tho-fit^aaish 
customs  refused  Charles  an  interview  with  the  prinoess, 'hut-he  "was  allswttd 
a gtoce on  the  Prado,  and  a  fuller  view  at  the  tibeaire^- wherehe itood'^th 
has  eyes  immovably  fixed  upon  the  Infanta  for  h^  an  hou^togBthefyin^sk 
'f  thoughtful,  speculative  manner."  Be  watched  her  progrtsa  ftmn  oiwiKirte 
church,  and  tracked  her  carriage  through  the  streets;  and  once,  crhenehevittnt 
to  the  Casa  di  Campo  to  gather  maydew,  he  rose  before  the  sun^  Bad>  aosompa* 
nied  by  Endymion  Porter,  explored  tJie  house  and  gardeo^ao  lady^^the 
rover  pursued  his  way  to  the  orchard,  and  found  his  passage  obstrocted  by  a 
wall  and' a  double-bolted  door.  Winged  like  another  Cupid,  he  sneedUy 
scaled  the  wall,  espied  the  lady,  and  leaping  down,  flew  towards  the  suarmed 
and  screaming  Infanta,  and  only  consented  to  retire  on  the  earnest  intreaties 
of  her  aged  atteniknt,  who  declared  her  life  was  at  stake  by  the  Prince's  im-* 
prudence. 

in  the  mean  while,  the  English  in  Charles's  suite,  iv^o  seem  to  have  been 
pretty  mnaeroua,  were  committing,  as  well  as  Budeingham  himsdf,  a  thou* 
sand-indeGoruros;  admitting  the  mwest  woaran  into  the  King^s  palace,  and 
addnwniiing'  the  Prince  with  all  sorts  of  **  ridiculous  names."  Tney  tieated 
tise  snpoStitions  of  the  country  with  open  contempt,  broke  the  heads  of  the 
liash'  priests,  and  only  escaped  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisitiim  by  the  interpo* 
sition  of  Gondomar.  *'  Most  of  our  company,"  says  one  of  them,  **  did  no« 
Mag  elscbttt  play  at  cards ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
dona  else.  They  longed  for  home  j  and  the  "  only  thing  they  wialied  to  take 
from  Sfkain  was  the  good  air,  to  join  to  their  own  land,  and  make  England 
the  happiest  spot  on  the  earth." 

Friitk»»  however,  were  not  forgotten,  thongh  matters  moved  slowlv ;  and 
Bnakingham'a  style  of  negotiation  gave  no  less  offence  than  his  monUs.  He 
was  ^oi^^d  by  v  double  spur^^intelli^enee.  fnmt  England  announced  formida- 
Ue  inteigues  agakist  hmt ;  and  Williams,  liie  Lntl  Keeper,  oanfidentiaUy 
warned  km  natron  of  some  "  ungrateful  devils,"  of  whom,  b^  the  way^  he  ap- 
pears himsttf  to  have  been  the  Beebebub.  In  vain  Buekn^gham  raved  at 
tiwdilatersncss  of  the  Spanish  CaiiiAet;  his  importnniiies  wiere  reeenCed — 
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11y^'ffl&jj]ter«kii)^i%'r6fttted  tbtreM'w 

ItWhs'^aw'BepMmhet,  add  tlie  Prince  had  already  lost  hm**  ^tmget  of  a 
bofsi^  Offcttiy  pieces"  wHh  Sir  Rlehard  Wysne^  that  he  woMld  laod  in  Ung* 
hmd  ih  JMh^.  '  The  tone  and  aittentioiis  of  the  Court  were  enddenlr  ehanged. 
At  ther  ein^ljr  part  of  the  visit,  when  TiUy's  amnr  w  reported  to  he  rontedy 
CHivatfe9,  in  oonstemstlen,  had  thrown  himself  on  his  knees  to  Charles,  and 
tttfted  of  loSMtt]^  ti  blank  for  him  to  fill  up  witili  his  own  ccraditioaBfer  the  re- 
storation of 'th«  Pabitinate ;  but  now  came  snthentio  intelligence  of  firuna- 
wick's  litter  defeat,  and  Olivarez  slackened  his  attendance— his  jiolBfrnM^  A 
eontpiir/Hmio  becaiMe  scarce.  The  Prince  was  watching,  he  sa*d^  the  Infanta 
as  a  cat  does  a  inonfie;  and  when  pressed  to  hasten  the  dqrarture  of  the 
BMgllsh^  replied  ambiguoudy,  **  he  would  throw  them  all  out  of  Spain  aaaoon 
as  be  could/'  He  now  vefitured,  also,  to  propoae  that  the  a9n  of  the  Pdb* 
g^ave  should  marry  the  Emperor's  daughter,  and  be  hroo^t  up  infeheCoHst 
of  Vienna,  which  implied  a  eonversi^m;  and  again,  when  Chariea  damandod 
nrhetber,  if  the  Ehnperor  proved  refractory  as  to  the  Palatin&te,  the  King. of 
Spain  would  assist  to  brii^  him  to  reasonable  terma^  OHvares  replied  it  wai 
a  state  maxim,  that  the  King  of  Spain  could  eninloy  no  ftiroes  against  the 
House  of  Austria.  '<  Look  to  it  then,  Shr,"  said  Charles;  '*  for  if  yon  hold 
yourself  to  that,  there  is  an  end  of  all ;— without  this  you  may  net  aely  npen 
either  miirriage  or  friendship."  All  this  shows,  at  leasts  no  neglect  of  'the 
Palatinate ;  and,  indeed,  neither  James  nor  Charlea  seem  to  have  dasesved 
the  reproaches  so  generally  cast  upon  both  of  them. 

Trusting  to  the  professions  of  the  Court,  notiiing  seemed  wanting  but  tke 
ratiAcs^tibn  of  the  new  Pope.  "  Now,  certainly,"  sidd  OUvarez,  in  a  borst  of 
godd-humotir  to'  the  Duke,  ''it  must  be  a  matdi,  and  the  devil  could  not  break 
It/'  The  Duke  agreed ;  adding,  the  match  had  need  be  very  firm  and  strong, 
fbr  it  hAd  been  seven  years  a  soldering.  Sometimes  the  wily  minister^  i^pain, 
proposed  the  ttiarriage-treaty  should  be  concluded  without  the  diffienlt  afh 
penAvK  of  the  Pahitinate,  for  then  ''  it  could  not  fail,  for  the  Infanta  night 
beg  it  on  her  knees;**  and  once,  Olivarea,  venturing  on  the  forbidden  topic 
of  reli^on,  siud,  "  If  Chartes  would  dedare  himself  a  son  of  the  Church, 
Spun  would  yield  every  thing."  Charles  cut  him  short,  with — *'  Mv  Lord, 
you  have  broken  your  word  with  me,  but  I  will  not  break  my  fSuth  with  God." 
Charles,  it  was  reported,  meant  to  decamp  secretlv  from  Spain^-^'  No,"  said 
he,  ''  if  love  brought  me  here,  it  is  not  fear  that  snail  drive  me  badi." 

The  King  urged  the  Prince  to  delay  his  return  ^  the  spring,  when  the 
Inianta  would  accompany  him ;  and  the  Infanta  in  tears  complauied,  if  the 
Prince  loved  her,  he  would  stay  for  her :  and  when  Charles  assured  her  his 
heart  would  never  be  out  of  anxiety  till  her  feet  had  pressed  on  Biitiah 
ground,  she  replied  with  a  blush,  that  should  she  be  in  daisger  on  the  ooeaii, 
or  indisposed  by  the  rdling  waves,  she  should  be  cheered  by  rememberiog 
to  whom  she  was  going."  Notwithstandin|^  this  sweet  romance,  Charka  was 
now  more  warmed  with  peptics  than  passion,  and  insisted  on  his  <^«"«iM 
Buckingham  set  off  without  taking  a  ceremonioua  leave ;  but  CSiarlea'a  de- 
parture was  attended  with  all  posnble  courtesy  and  magnifioenca^  On  their 
landing  in  Bnghmd,  Charlee  and  Buckingham  hastened  to  the  King,  and 
met  him  at  Royston,  where  they  were  closeted,  and  held  a  confiBrenoo  hnr 
hours,  late  in  the  night.  The  attendants  at  the  door  sometimes  heaid  a  still 
voice,  and  then  a  loud  one;  sometimes  it  waa  laughter,  end  aonietinies 
chafing ;  but  such  was  the  viuiety  of  tones»  that  they  could  not  oonjeetare 
the  tendency  or  the  dose  of  the  oonferenee.  The  grand  secret  was  aup^posed 
to  have  broken  out  at  supper,  when  James  openly  expressed  his  content,  that 
''since  the  restitution  or  the  Palatinate  was  no  farther  advanced  ^  the 
Spaniards,  matters  should  rest  as  they  were.-*He  liked  not,"  he  said,  "  to 
marry  his  son  with  a  portion  of  his  daughter's  team." 

The  loan  of  English  sHirs.-^ Another  aspect,  also,  is  given  to  this 
affair.    Matters  are  too  much  complicated^  perhaps,  to  show  the  state  of 
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tlMm  very  deniy  ior  *.iew  wordB;.lmi.ftt  tb^.  bva^ki^g.XHjjt  i«{  Ihe apmiik 
w«r,the  FtAiioh  heaAtd  the  iV«teataiit  poww^^.vQiJbo^weveriiw/ProtosUQt 
purpooes,  nor  against  Catholic  ones,  but  againit  the  goneral  d^woination  of 
SfMun.  A*  the  very  same  tiBie>  hie  own  siihjects,  tJb^  iWneoots,  wera  in 
eipeii  reYoUt  and  aokually  besieged  by  him  at  Eoehalie;  and  Soubise,  oae  of 
udr  chiefs,  rede  triumphaDt  on  the  sea.  The  Feon^  King  being  himself 
without  an  adequate  navy,  his  allies,  the  Dutch  and  £nglish»  wflv,-e^Q  assist 
with  a  certain  number  of  ships.  The  Dutch,  notwithstanding  their  natuial 
alUanoe  with  the  Huguenots,  looking  to  their  political  interests,  and  finding 
the  Huguenots  supported  by  the  Spaniaxdii,  on  the  same  gvouads,  leqt  their 
ships  without  reserve.  Charles,  however, — ^the  English  (^vemment  baying 
heme  interposed  in  favour  of  the  Roehellers, — ^stipulated  that  his  vessels 
should  not  be  employed  against  them,  but  against  the  Genoese :  they  might, 
it  may  seem,  have  been  employed  against  l^ubise.  Now,  aiMMirding  to  the 
ueaai  representation,  the  ships  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  J)ieppe«  than  the 
sailere  began  to  suspect  they  were  going  to  be  employed  against  Rochelle, 
and  Pennington^  the  commander,  concurring  with  them,  they  refused  to  pro- 
ceed, and  actnaUy  returned  to  the  Downs.  By  the  Duke's  expostuktions^ 
hiHrever,  and  reiterated  orders,  they  again  set  sail ;.  but  finally,  in  spite  of 
the  urgencies  of  the  French  officers,  they  all  deserted  the  ships^  except  one 
gunner,  and  he,  it  was  remarked,  was  killed  in  the  act  of  firing  a  cannon 
agamst  RoeheUe. 

Now,  Mr.  D*  Israeli,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Gerbier,  puts  the  thing  thus : 
Just  as  the  ^ps  had  sailed^  Charles  learnt  that  the  treaty  oetween  theFrench 
king  and  the  Huguenots,  which  he  had  supposed  to  be  on  the  point  of  conclu- 
sion, was  still  una:]^ectedly  protracted.  Suspecting,  it  should  seem,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  stipulation,  the  French  would  employ  them  against  RocheUe, 
he  directed  Gerbier  to  despatch  a  letter  instantly  to  Pennington,  commanding 
him  to  return  forthwith.  Pennington  accorduigiy  did  return ;  but  In  the 
mean  while  came  fresh  intelligenee  from  Larkin,  the  king's  agent  at  Faris^ 
announcing  the  satisfactory  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  and  the  fleet  was  ac- 
cordingly ordered  to  repair  again  to  Dieppe.  Scarcely,  however,  had  Latkin 
despatched  his  intelligence  to  Charles,  when  he  discovered  a  new  change  in 
the  French  counsels,  and,beinff  alarmed  at  the  probable  consequences  of  his 
precipitation,  he  started  himself  for  England,  and  embarking  in  stormy  wea- 
ther, was  unluckily  wrecked,  and  thus  arrived  too  late  to  prevent  the  sailing 
of  Pennington's  fleet^-which  was  finally;,  and  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  em- 
ployed against  Rochelle. 

This,  the  substance  of  which  is  gathered  from  Gerbier,  D' Israeli  calls  the 
secret  history  of  the  event,  and  is,  in  his  opinion,  confirmed  by  Buckingham's 
defence  to  the  articles  of  impeachment.  One  of  them  was  the  charge  of 
lending  ships  to  the  French  kinff,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  French 
Protestants.  In  Ids  reply,  he  declared  he  did  tnat  which  nelonged  to  an  Ad- 
miral of  England,  and  a  true  Englishman ;  but  to  clear  up  the  matter  com- 
pletely, the  revelation  of  a  state  secret  was  indispensable.  Leave  was  ob- 
isMed  from  the  King  to  reveal  this  mighty  secret,  but  the  dissolution  of  Par- 
liameBb  interrupted  tlie  revelation. 

Ways  and  Mbams. — After  the  abrupt  disraiasal  of  the  second  Parliament, 
Charles  Was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  and  exercised  his  prerogative 
without  farther  scruple..  D'Israeli  has  collected  abundance  of  materiaJs  re- 
latt\'e  to  the  expedients  he  chose  to  resort  to,  and  the  perils  he  was  willing  to 
immr,  rather  than  yield  up  an  atom  to  those  who  seemed  to  him  to  have  no 
other  object  than  to  encroach  upcm  his  unquestionable  rights.  He  sold  his 
gilt  phkte,  broke  up  the  public  taMes  at  court,  and  put  his  attendants  on  board 
wages — ^the  fM^oce  ana  savings  of  which  were  emoloyed  to  victual  the  fleet. 
But  the  chief  reliance  was  on  Privy-seal  loans.  Tne  recusants  were  thrown 
into  prison  without  ceremony.  The  resistance  of  the  country  gentlemen  was 
general,  and  expre^y  on  pnnciple.  George  Catesby,  of  Northamptonshire, 
being  brought  before  the  council  as  a  loan-recusant,  alleged,  as  the  ground  of 
his  refosal,  that  he  considered  this  loan  might  become  a  precedent,  and 
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every  pneeAenl,  ha  wa9  MiMiihfmjiLmid-JfmmA^n^  fraB^^flowerof  the  vrot^ 
gativeu    Ift^Londil^Qsii^Bl^italdhimheliecL    Gateiriki«liiMdt  bfiBi^ead,  liBd 

wfaMLoffdfinfftlikirTkiftkSiiaman)  iol^rpHed  in  lugrfiuroar,  C^ftegby  decKaed 
ace«q{)^Ji»g)M5r!<niiih  kUidxMM^'  nod  dedlaMd '  fae'woold  i«Hunii  matfte^ofii  1i2b 
own  purse.'  llie  prisons  were  erowdedt  with  these  lottn^reciiBaaiis,  tomM^ 
iilmHV>f^i^!»t^^Bn^^  Though  spenisling  in  «h«ir're- 

fiifB)i< f^ME^iP«t«ta€ined  lib  the  summer  for  more  libertr  and  •if  :  Hie  poiiey*  ^ 
the  )9Pwrft  i^WM^ithft'POtition ;  hut  thoee  of  the  aonth  were  diveirted  t&go  t^ 
thft  na9thiiiHid)^4b«lie  of  the  north  to  the  south.  The  numbet  amounted  to 
eicfcty  :.ithAy  weioe  teented  without  any  personal  harshness,  and  were  inai»- 
tamed >i^4}^  Klog'atekXpensey  aooording  to  their  rank  and  fortune.  Ci^nel 
— ^  watifth^  Kiag  1^00^  fin- his  weekly  allowances! 

ThdiUdi^mtiSi lukfiled.on  all  sides.  In  the  eit^,  instead  of  committing  re- 
cusaoteito  nv)s(m«  some  were  sent  off  to  the  military  depots,  but  <ltber  tfa^ 
iBpldiera  retuaed  to  reenkm  these  good  citizens^  or  they  found  ready  meana  of 
returning.  Distresses  were  levied  on  some  to  pay  the  imposttiaa  |n«ttted  bf 
the  Commflu  Coancil  at  Guildhall,  (which  the  populaoe  oalM  Vaeld-dli) 
but  generally  there  was  nothing  found  but '  old  encls/  snch  aa  nobedy  ooiwl 
for;  or  if  property  was  seized,  no  purchasers  could  be  found^^itwaaa  ^oini 
of  honour  not  to  buy.  A  wealthy  merchant*  fbcmeriy  a  cheesemonger,  wna 
summoned  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  required  to  lend  twt»  hundred 
|M>ttnds,  or  to  gohimself  to  the  army  and  stAiply  it  with  cheese ;  the  old  man, 
in  the  resolute  spirit  of  the  times,  preferrea  tl»e  alternative  and  baulked  tb» 
fina^cieis  hy  actually  shipping  hunself  and  his  cheese.  At  Hidcs's  Hall> 
Buckingham  and  Lord  Dorset  sat  to  reoeiTe  loans,  and  parties  were  som- 
moned  before  them.  Dorset  demanded  of  one  what  trade  ne  was,  and  being 
told  a  taUor — '  Put  down  your  name  for  such  a  sum^-one  snip  will  make 
amends  for  all.'  The  man  proved  to  be  Ball,  the  prophet ;  but  though  he 
quoted  scripture  manfully,  and  8ho<^  the  bench  with  laughter,  refusing  to 
*  put  down,  he  was  consigned  to  a  messenger.  Men  of  a  certain  rank  were 
threatened  to  be  sent  to  serve  in  the  Palatinate^among  others.  Sir  Peter 
Haylen,  who  telling  his  own  story  afterwards  in  the  Commons,  Coke  pithily 
observed,  'No  restraint,  be  it  ever  so  little,  but  is  imprisonment,  and  foreign 
employment  is  a  kind  of  honourable  banishment.  I  mvself  was  designed  to 
go  to  Ireland ;  I  was  willing  to  go,  and  hoped,  if  I  had  gone,  to  have  found 
some  Mompessons  there.  There  is  differttice  when  the  party  is  the  King's 
servant,  and  when  not.' 

M  onopolies  were  another  expedient.  The  soap  monopoly  is  truly  ludicrous. 
The  contractors  were  stigmatized  by  the  public  rumours  withbein^  papista— 
the  charge  dyed  the  crime  of  soap-boiling  scarlet.  The  monopoty,  and  the 
pretences  for  it,  would  have  sudk  into  insignificance  without  it.  It  was 
granted  professedly  out  of  the  royal  care  to  promote  the  home  manufacture, 
and  must  of  course  be  maintained  by  the  courtiers.  One  of  them,  the  Lord 
Marshal,  opposing  it,  the  Treasurer  silenced  his  opposition — '  If  you  wiU, 
my  Lord,  be  against  the  tilings  that  are  done  for  the  King's  profit,  so  that 
he  cannot  have  money,  your  pension  must  go  unpaid.'  The  soap  was  de- 
scribed in  the  patent  as  possessing  every  virtue  soap  could  do,  as  chei4ier 
than  the  old,  and  moreover  bringing  into  the  exchequer  a  thousand  pounds. 
With  such  superiorities,  the  demand  was  irresistible.  The  regular  traders, 
of  course,  of^iosed  the  patent,  and  took  the  usual  methods  for  depred- 
ating their  rivals'  commodity — a  civil  war  was  raging  between  the  old  and 
Uie  new  soapers.  It  was  alleged  that  the  new  aoap  blistered  the  washerwo- 
men's hanos,  scalded  the  laundresses'  fingers,  burnt  the  linen,  wasted  in 
the  keeping,  and  was  full  of  lime  and  tallow»  In  their  defence  the  patentees 
declared  that  barrels  of  the  new  soa^  had  been  maliciously  adulterated, 
that  rhubarb  and  sack  had  been  thrown  in,  and,  finally,  that  the  King  and  the 
Lords  were  well  satisfied  with  its  goodness.  Complaints,  however,  were  not 
so  easily  suppressed.  The  new. company. of  ^gcmtlemen  soap  boilers'  were 
driven  to  fresh  expedients,  and  Mrs.  Saunderaon,  the  Queen's  laundress,  waa 
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mUoi^  jk>kUiur.liiii6pMniittLlMtf*uia9Llfidtvlb^inar<^^  Mfs^^SMntf^nwn 

bttti  CwrtU<^9fipip';'aiid  %^ikik  afaaoBof  iiiialeBtta»itfdiwPoMi^ifoittiv'wkiM«o- 
fMlU}y^i^ifi«d  vUh  their  <oiwa  hands^^uw  meam  oF^ebditftf  A«ft  bwiil  iMnl. 
mri^n^^^  its  exc«llettce»  wMIe  they  tkiis  .pn)tashdl}f  ^steoniMd-tiieiiMftir, 
ihev  were  diMOvered  to  use  none  but  theeid.     •    -  ..    rn  ^ufr    '  >  ■.f(  •  * 

Tlie  dispute  erew  into  importance ;  the  EUsogtusA  th»«OMfclfluiiflfe>8tttooH 
thw  palkeaift,--&6r  ^ui^  been  paid  for  it«  Tbe^Lot4*Mire«p4«le««ieri^]fb^'«>id 
lebttkedbf  the  King  end  the  Lords  ^nrhiftpartiai  pnioemblpltt^Altf^^f  the 
old  8oep»  to  the  dispaasfleraent  of  the  new;;  end  a  poor  oldF#<lttiani'^ho  hAd 
not  been  able  to  oontrol  her  tongue,  was  brought  b&Banfe  Hbem^iran  Ski^lh- 
WAck^  for  abusing  the  new  soap—''  she  was  well-ehiddeo  and  dis&iia^.''>The 
Lord  Mayor  had  really  hard  measure,  for  the  good  man  hadi  dine'ldl'li^  could 
-irrhe  o»d  the  court  of  Aldermen  had  actuaUr  joined  Kbe  MmtmMktM^the 
Ibwcff'SAd  eetend Knights,  and  held  at  Geiltiiall  two'gfrand-^iishldg'^^iejnii, 
vheue  any  ^m»  miglit  come  and  waah  before  the  ttaeM^ladtitlfieft^'aiidipiiDve, 
byMtoal  evperimenty  the  superior  qualities  of  thescwpv  But  thd  women 
madef.oenunoA  eause,  and  clamoured  so  fiercely  and  voefiferAualy,  that  his 
J^ecdsbip^  and  the  court  of  Aldermen,  and  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Towev,  and 
iheKiughtB,  seom  all  to  have  been  panic-struck,  and  apparently  took  to  their 
beeW  without  looking  behind  them.  For  this  pusillanimous  retreat  his  Lord- 
.shibfiBi  particular,  received  •  a '  shrewd  repnmand/  My  Lord  Prirf^eeal, 
(who  bv  the  way  was  the  Lord  Mayor^s  brother^ln-law,)  was '  to  give  H  him 
at- tht^boardv  and  did  ife  vary  sharply.*  The  result  was  finoUyvlAM  gentlemen 
ioai^-boilers  were  oblued  to  abandon  their  potent,  and  th«  ^McMpany  to  re- 
pimshase,  and  have  the  duties  doubled.  ■   '>^>    >  •  - 

'        fi'  lilt  -n,)!-,.?  »,Mi', 

.       •     'O     -,.1  I  .iUi    HM  -'I'IM.' 

LIFE.'  -''•    ""'"l''i'><i>'>'"' 

..  .       1    ,irwi)I»  tii,^ 

TMBRBarewho.think  this  scene  of  life  '  (^-i*  >  m 

A  frightful  gladiatorial  strife, 

A  struggle  for  existence. 
Where  class  contends  with  class,  and  each 
Must  plunder  all  within  hie  readi, 

To  earn  his  own  subsistence. 

Shock'd  at  the  internecine  air 
Of  this  Arena,  they  forswear 

its  passions  and  its  quarrels; 
They  will  not  sacrifice,  to  live. 
All  that  to  life  its  charms  can  give,  .,,...  i  . 

Nor  sell  for  bread  their  morala. — 

,  Kuthusiasts!  diec)c  your  reveries,  ..  <> 

J     ,  .,.  Ye  cannot  always  pluck  at  ease 

From  Pleasure's  Cornucopia  i  .  . 

Ye  cannot  alter  Nature's  plan. 
Change  to  a  perfect  being  Man, 
Ner  £ngland  to  Utopia. 

Pfainge  hi  the  busy  corrent-Hitem ' 

Thetideof  errers  ye-condemn,       -  *  .  •   > 

.    Aftd  fill  life's  active  usee; 
Begin  reform  yovrselves,  and  live 
To  prove  that  Honesty  may  thrive. 
Unaided  by  abuses. 
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»      . 

Thb  mKerfKrising  trtfvelkr  «  one  wiio  nwcb  retemUai  wtei  .^e 
tiave  vead  of  the  blaods  and  Mohawks  of  earlier  timea ;  but  who,  witii 
the '  p]oii»  fiar  of  Sir  Richard  Biroie  and  Mr.  Halls  .be&i:e  ^iff  ^^ 
paniait^cyMt  hia  OaiMre  soil  jbr  the  express  purpose  of  '^.a^tonishiog 
tbe  naiiii«a^elBewbere»    They  are  ihe  ''  roysterersi"  as  Shallow  hajiic^ 
of  theeartii.    At  Eeon,  in  Uieir  own  elegant  phraseology,  theyhaxre 
not  feared  to  oolne  to  the  scratch  with  the  Windsor  bargemen ;  have 
led  gown  against  town  at  Oxford  ;  have  long  as  gloriously  figured  in 
the  bbbies  of  the  theatre  in  the  vindication  of  the  fair  fame  of  certain 
calttinniated  female  visitors  of  those  receptacles  of  peculiar  virtue^and 
chaatity»  as  to  the  aonoyanoe  of  all  who  boast  not  the  honour  of  aiich 
an  asfociation ;  they  receive  a  familiar  wink  from  the  exhibitoca  of  the 
priae  ting  ere  they  set-to ;  speak  indulgently  of  Thunell'schaiaa;  own 
Pierce  I^n  as  their  "magnus* Apollo;"  and,  with  sundfy  ^pottnt  an^. 
nervous  oaths,  express  their  scorn  and  detestation  of  any  thing  Freni^h 
or  forcsfln.   At  a  table^d'hote  they  are  easily  recogiiiased  by  their  elbow^ 
being  planted  firmly  on  the  board ;  grasping  a  knife  in  one  haJ9d  and 
a  fork  in  the  other,  with  the  most  delicate  dish  at  table  secured,  by  tW 
coudiet  fnmehei  with  whieh  it  is  flanked,  and  swearing  at  the  waicer  a 
sort  of  grace  befbre  Ihey  exclusively  apportion  for  their  own  gratifie»* 
tion  the  plate  they  have  monopolized.     Yet  of  all  travellers  these  are 
the  easiest  discomfited  where  they  do  not  encounter  the  too  mild  or 
meek,  the  too  gentle  and  well  bred  :  to  the  unprotected  female,  or  the 
infirm  man,  they  are  the  most  obnoxious  and  tyrannical  of  associates ; 
but  when  they  meet  with  such  as  are  ill  disposed  to  own  their  influence, 
who  firmly  and  decidedly  resist  their  rudeness  or  reprove  their  bru- 
tality, who,  aware  of  the  ample  means  existing  amongst  Continental 
nations  for  the  instant  as  e&eotual  repression  of  insult,  threaten  to  recur 
to  it-*-it  is  well  to  observe  the  alacrity  of  sinking  which  the  would-be 
heroes  possess :  their  blustering  is  changed  to  sulkiness ;  their  bru- 
tality to  fear  ;  and  with  nothing  to  redeem  their  native  vulgarity  and 
awkwardness,  they  attract  the  contempt,  if  they  cannot  the  picy,  of  those 
who  but  lately  trembled  before  them.     I  remember  travelling  with  two 
gentlemen  of  this  class  from  London  to  Calais  some  years  since.    .In 
person  they  were  remarkably  fine  young  men,  extremely  audacious  in 
their  language  and  manner,  with  much  of  low  fashion  in  their  dress  and 
address,  and  of  still  lower  fashion,  I  suspected,  in  their  purses  apd 
their  pocketa.    They  had  their  places  on  the  roof  of  the  coach  to 
Dover,  but  a  smart  shower  induced  the  coachman  to  allow  one  of  them 
to  enter  inside,  where  his  conduct  to  the  females  it  contained  was  as 
offensive  as  it  was  with  difficulty  repressed.     We  were  unsolicitedly  in- 
formed, however,  by  the  intruder  that  he  and  his  companion  were  gen- 
tlemen, who  were  upon  a  shooting  eseuvaion  into  the  north  of  France. 
He  talked  largely  of  peers  and  commonars ;  favoured  us,  unasked,  with 
extremely  rich  anecdotes  of  the  last  levee ;  smiled  at  his  recollections 
of  his  friends  Lady  "^— ,  Lord  — « — ,  and  the  Duke  of  -^— ;  swore 
that  he  never  met  with  a  more  pleasing  person  in  conversation  than 
Louis  XVllL ;  and  asserted  that  Prince  Esterhazy  and  the  Countess 
Sent'  Anioniowere  poMessed  of  tbe  most  exquisite  taste.  At  Dover  they 
quitted  us  for  the  night  (haply,  Wright's  was  not  sufficiently  d^la-modc 
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for  them);  but  in  ,the  i»cl(e^,  ilie.ni^xt  ^y^  we,  beheld  our  quondam 
friends  amongst  the  liveried  and  jHU'de-chamhre  occupants  en  avant, 
'*  De  OuMilms^' we  ktiewthet^  ccMrtd  be'mhk  cKi|)i«^t  iAki  Kkig^nied 
to  (kifs^  art  Combe- 9;  Lord  Colefaiiie  trr^biired;  8btiMa':  T^wn  w^a 
plkdc^  of  ifesidenee ;  the  Duke  of  Be>«ottsntre  kaa  ofcfen  condited0iidc|d^t«l 
^i^it  thi!  Lodge  of  Antiquity;  the  Bn-Kin^  of  Sweiteir  CpMv  MloMiQ 
travels  without  a  dtligenee;  and  trithout  a  pbrtimuitiMfii^  ^BnbMvihaa 
entertained  mighty  men  under  his  roof;  and  therefore  tAir  sMpriae  Was 
the  less  at  the  humility  of  the  gentlemen.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing 
more  worthy  of  observation  than  the  rapid  and  acnte  discernnent  of 
Frenchmen  into  die  character  and  real  preteasioas  of  foreigners  as  of 
natives — our  perceptions  are  blunt  as  the  last  Quarterly  in  cOmporiacv; 
one  glance  at  the  countenance  of  the  passport^pf  offerara  ia  quite -nif* 
ficient  for  their  purpose.  '*  Passea,  passes,  c*eat  bien,  Monstettr/'-** 
"  A^r^tet  vons  un  moment^  mon  ami,  avec  le  gend'arme  Ik*"--*-*'  Faites 
place  pour  Mademoiselle  V* — ''  Monsieur  Villiam  Orin  de  Sheep  side, 
vouz  pouvez  aller.'^ — "Pardon,  Monsieur,  votre  passeport  est  en  or»- 
dre,  sans  donte ;  j'ai  I'honneur  de  bien  connaitre  Mon8ieur/'--^-are  the 
expressions  whieh  hastily  succeed  each  other.  The  soruliay  of  these 
official  Lavaters  is  never  at  fault;  they  know  a  leg  instantly ;  a  coKtra* 
bandisle  is  recognized  without  looking  her  in  the  face ;  a  denizen  of 
Whitechapel  is  dismissed  with  cold  civility;  a  would-be  ^whional^ 
ecrasS  by  an  indifference  of  tone ;  and  a^^entleman  cannot  but  hel 
grateful  for  their  ready  and  pdlite  attentions.  Their  tact  was  not  de^- 
ceived  by  the  sporting  gentlemen;  they  were  detained';  and  wb^  I 
next  met  them  at  the  Douane  {comnmiionaircB  were  not  the»  so  privi^ 
leged  as  they  have  been  since),  they  muttered  energetic  cnrftei  at  the 
privation  of  their  Joe  Mantons,  which  had,  it  seems,  been  seized  loy 
the  authorities ;  still  they  blustered,  and  swaggered,  and  th<reatflned,/and 
swore,  while  our  trunks  were  examined,  until  the  gruff  ^^  Ailona!  aliona, 
Messieurs  !'*  drev  from  them,  rather  unwillingly,  the  key  of  the  port- 
manteau, in  which  they  enjoyed  a  tenantcy  in  common.  A  faear^  laogh 
from  tlie  Gend'armerie  attracted  our  attention.  Their  woiddly  wenhh 
was  given  to  public  view — one  ragged  and  care-worn  shirt;  and  a  pair 
of  horse-pistols,  with  a  quantum  svfficit  of  powder  and  of  ball.  lo 
ev^ry  particular  this  is  fact.  The  return-packet  bore  them  back  to 
their  native  shore,  with  the  reasons  of  the  Authorities  in  writing;  and^ 
no  doubt,  special  recommendations  in  regard  to  their  brief  tiaitors.  '• 

Iti  Switzerland,  such  are  regarded  as  a  peculiar  and  privileged  raor; 
ahd,  where  their  pranks  offer  not  serious  danger  to  theiaaelvea  and 
o^ei^s,  are  treated  with  the  same  indulgence  the  nathre  Oratii^  reoeivea 
at  aheir  hands.  If  fatuity  approaching  to  idiotey  be  a  justifiable  okam 
fi>r  respect  (and  it  is  so  in  th^  Vakis),  I  esteem  this  daaa  of  my 
coimtrymen  certainly  as  well  entitled  to  it  In  the  moral  and  ofderiy 
Cantonif  of  Geneva  and  of  Vaud' which  border  the  Leman,  where  tfaea* 
trieal  exhibitions  are  most  rare,  fnaUons  de  jeu  miknoiwn,  pugiiiam 
detested,  where  Crockfocd'a  and  the  Fancy  would  soon  be  ttdiand 
forth  rejected  guests  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Pc^e,  the  talent  for  ^  a 
spree"  must  be  alone  confided  in,  if  the  enierpriain^  travellaff  vriabaBfiMr 
fame  or  for  display.  They  tell  atrange  storiea  of-nst  and  of  our  eoeen* 
tricittes.  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  the  vrliole  of  the  Poiiee  waa 
under  arms  at  Lausanne  lo  prevent  a  fooliflli  fellow  attempting  to  de- 
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dde  an  engagement  he  had  entered  into  of  leaping  from  the  roof  of 
a  house  to  that  on  the  opposite  side  in  the  Rue  St.  Pierre,  which  was 
ahout  as  feasible  as  Lord  Eldon's  singing  a  cantata;  Sir  Joseph  Yorkers 
speaking  unsailor-like  English ;  the  Duke  sabmitting  to  what  is  often 
termed  humbug,  or  Don  Miguel  liking  an  Englishman.  The  enter- 
prise was  was  with  difficulty  prevented  bj  force,  after  entreaty,  per- 
suasion, and  remonstrance  had  been  tried  in  vain. 

The  people  of  Geneva,  since  the  establishment  of  steam-boats  on 
their  beautiful  lake,  are  particularly  partial  to  the  making  its  tour,  and 
admiring  the  magnificent  scenery  by  which  it  is  on  all  sides  surrounded. 
They  are  the  only  Swiss  (if  Swiss  they  can  be  termed  correctly)  who 
possess  a  feeling  for  the  grand  and  sublime  in  nature,  and  who  profess 
a  taste  for  the  picturesque ;  accordingly,  each  Saturday  morning  the 
decks  of  the  "  William  Tell,"  or  the  ''  WinkeLried,"  are  crowded  with 
cidxens  of  that  limited  republic,  determined  on  the  pursuit  of  pleasure ; 
and  as  they  are  a  refined  and  talented '  people,  possessing  good-nature 
and  wit,  they  seldom  experience  the  disappointment  of  Seged  in  their 
plans ;  and  tale,  and  anecdote,  and  song — the  wish  to  jdease  and  to  be 
pleased — are  all  combined  to  give  effect  to  the  innocent  and  happy  de- 
sign. The  day  was  fine,  the  refreshments  good,  excellent  music  was 
heard  upon  the  waters  as  they  issued  forth  one  morning  on  an  excur- 
sion, and  '*  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell,*'  until  it  was  discovered 
that  there  was  an  Engltshiran  on  board ;  a  philosopher  of  the  North ; 
one  trusting  rather  to  accident  than  to  concert  for  enjoyment ;  one  re- 
lying more  upon  himself  than  others  for  pleasure ;  a  gregarious,  but 
not  a  social  being;  one,  in  fact,  who,  they  had  reason  to  know,  would 
prefer  carving  out  amusement  for  himself,  and  in  his  own  way,  to 
accepting  it  as  prepared  by  others.  To  prevent  this  foreign  lump  lea- 
vening the  whole  mass,  and  spoiling  their  well-concocted  arrangements, 
it  was  agreed  that  all  the  attentions  they  could  display  should  be  la- 
vished on  the  stranger.  Politeness  and  courtesy,  the  compliments  of 
men,  and  the  smiles  of  women,  meat  and  cakes,  and  wine,  were  all 
freely  bestowed  upon  the  Briton ;  Burgundy,  Bourdeaux,  and  Cham- 
pagne were  fully  discussed  ;  and  ^*  as  he  drank  huge  draughts  of  Rhe^ 
nish  down,*'  the  Anglican  gloom  wore  off,  his  passions  were  aroused; 
and,  as  his  senses  became  somewhat  disordered,  his  vanity  imputed 
to  a  sense  of  national  or  individual  merit,  the  distinctions  accorded 
at  the  best  fVom  kindly  feelings  to  a  foreigner,  or,  at  the  worst,  firom 
policy.  He  sang,  he  ranted,  and  he  swore;  abused  the  Swiss  as  a 
vile  and  mercenaiy  race ;  depreciated  their  forests,  their  mountains, 
and  their  floods;  denounced  tfa^m  as  spiritless  and  talentless;  the 
slaves  of  foreign  influence,  and  but  nominally  free ;  yet  his  temperate 
hosts  (for  such  they  had.  been  to  him)  heard  him  in  displeasure  but  in 
silence.  There  were  many,  very  many  to  one,  and  that  one  was 
a  stranger  and  unknown.  He  then  vaunted  the  glories  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  jvouder  attributes  of  Englishmen ;  he  was  the  Colum- 
bus of  an  ancient  and  renowned  people,  just  landed  amongst  sa- 
vages, and  on  shores  hithetto  unknown  and  unexplored ;  he  looked 
upon  himself  as  Godlike,  in  comparison  with  the  ignorant  and  debased 
hordes  he  visited — *'  yet  this  availed  not.''  He  vaunted  and  he  threat- 
ened^-'^ yet  this  availed  not."  He  dared  them  to  the  fight ;  his  single 
arm  against  the  hundreds-^*'  yet  this  availed  not."    Some  turned  in 
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Mir  row  aqd  in  contempjt;  bol;  all  prudendy  kept  alpof.&oin'f  the  mghiy 
iij»§^;*'  until  irritated  by  their  indiflTer^nceiJ^fiMttep^ 
s^rv^y  or  mjstaking.both  ibjc  fear,  he  seized  a.qUd^{,.,fH|^ir^^i^ 
ap  Attack  to  rigbt.and  left  on  all  wJuchjc^me^(wi4^.^»j;f^<^r»Q'- 
ra|. or. mater ial-T-xne^  and  mirrors— ^glasses^bottleft  ^a.H^i^wsc^-^be 
wquldbay.^. stopped  the  very  &team.*,engine  it8dif4.(iad,<;iQt  -fv^^h  gf  tb€ 
passengers  and  crew  as  he  had  not  put  Aqr^  de  com^f.  f  cjs^Tf^,  i:ipqo  a 
general  and  simultaneous  rush  upon  their  single  oppo^er^,^  J^e  li|as 
subdued,. pinioned,  and  guarded;  and  they. pursued  thy^iriT^^y^ini.fQm*. 
parative  peace,  only  occasionally  disturbed  by  the  energetic  aid.  ^p^«»- 
tering  expressions  of  fruitless  rage,  and  now  powexless  itiosfflity.;  but 
the  pleasure  they  had  promised  tliemsehes  had  b^en  e&cu^aiiy  .de- 
str^ed^  ai|d  their ^  plans,  of  enjoyment  essentially  defeated*  .They  re» 
t^^ed  to  Geneva,  vexed,  bruised,  wearied,  and  di^ppoint^;  and 
cons^giied  their  disturber  into  the  custody  of  the  police,  to  await  that 
pjuif^i^ment  which  in  Geneva  any  public  offence  to  manners  is  ever 
c^r^fiui  ^.attracting. .  He  was  condemned  in  an  enormous  6ne,  (which 
he, as. instantly  discharged,)  with  an  order  to  quit  the  territories  of  the 
Genevan  republic  within  twenty-four  hours*  From  the  latter  part  of  his 
sentence  he  appealed  in  soliciting  his  judges  to  limit  the  term  allowed 
him  for  banishment  to  one-fifth  of  that  specified,  coolly  observing,  *'  that 
in  less  than  that  he  could  traverse  tht  entirety  of  tlieir  state,  and  yet  have 
more  than  sufficient  leisure  to  arrange  his  affairs  and  bid  farewelll"  He 
was  taken  at  his  word,  and  politely  conducted  by  the  gmt  d*armcrie  to 
Dejean's  hotel  at  Secheron,  the  boundaries  of  the  canton  i  and,  during 
his  brief  progress,  wonder ftilly  enriched  the  vocabulary  of  hi?  con- 
ductors by  certain  emphatic  expressions,  which,  as  a  precious  present, 
they  only  display  to  those  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  their  value ; 
they  are  reserved  for  the  use  or  abuse  of  Englishmen,  when  they  refuse 
to  consign  their  passports  on  the  bridge,  or  otherwise  contest  the  power 
of  the  Executive  at  Geneva.  Such  specimens  of  our  country's  manners 
are  happily  rare ;  but  where  they  do  occur^  they  fail  not  to  infiuence 
largely  the  degree  of  welcome  which  would-  otherwise  be  accorded  to 
those  who  merit  it,  and  derogate  greatly  from  that  social  comfort  the 
unoffending  would  otherwise  be  permitted  to  enjoy. 

In  Switzerland,  (republic  though  it  be,)  a  great  distinction  of  ranks 
prevaS^,.  and  society  is  graduated  into  a  variety  of  classes  which  are 
essential  obstacles  to  effecting  the  wish  a  foreigner  may  possess  of  be* 
comjng  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  people  in  general.  The 
ancient  nobility  of  the  land  (although  deprived  of  honours  and  of  title, 
and  even  of  wealth,  by  the  revolutions  of  former  or  more  modern  times,) 
f  tand  the.  first ;  landed  proprietors,  bankers,  merchants,  the  civil  autho- 
Titles^  wholesale  shopkeepers,  hucksters,  the  master  artisan,  the  labourer, 
the  mendicant,  are  distinct  castes«  Amalgamation  is  seldom  permitted, 
and  party  spirit  runs  high.  The  infection  of  exclusion  has  extended 
itself  in  as  forceful  a  degree  to  their  British  visitors,  but  under  different 
regulations ;  and  it  is  amusing  to  observe,  as  it  is  ridiculous  in  itself, 
the  severe  defioitions  by  which  their  pretensions  are  decided,  amongst 
themselves,  with  the  heart-burnings  and  jealousies,  *^  liatred,  malice, 
and  all  uneharitableness,*'  which  are  poured  forth  on  every  side  by  those 
who  in  their  own  country  have  no  acknowledged  rank,  but>who  impose 
upon  foreigners  by  factitious,  pretensions,  and  upon  eac^  other  by  claims 
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fmjiMtified  and  unwarranted  by  the  cmtomi  of  llieir  own  eountry*  The 
fifst  grand  qualification  is  money,  pwU  Sargent  pamt  d^Angltax  it  tlte 
first  golden  rule.  You  may  have  birth,  rank,  education,  talent,  and 
virtue ;  but  without  money  they  are  holden  cheap  indeed !  Yon  may 
expatriate  from  the  clasaic  hamlet  of  Mile-end ;  have  never  figured 
higher  than  in  a  Hackney,  Clapham,  or  Hampatead  aasembly-room ; 
be  "  butchers,  or  bakers,  or  candlestick  makers,"  and  yet  have  mcmey, 
and  you  are  the  '^  great  Diana  of  Ephesus."  That  point  first  settled— 
then  come  minor  but  not  unhnportant  considerations ;  then,  and  not  till 
then^ 

"  A  saint  in  crape  is  twice  a  saint  in  lawn ; 
A  judge  is  just ;  a  chancellor,  juster  still : 
A  fiown-man  learned ; — a  bishop,  what  you  will ; 
Wise  as  a  minister :  but,  if  a  king. 
More  wise,  more  learned,  more  just,  more  every  thing." 

The  lady  of  a  civie  or  any  oUier  knight  takes  deserved  precedence 
of  the.  lady  of  an  untitled  banker ;  Mrs.  Banker ^looks  with  an  eyd  i)f 
4X>Jdness  on  a  merchant's  spouse ;  the  merchant's  '^  bale  of  gosds" 
stares  the  female  adjunct  of  a  wholesale  dealer  out  of  countenance ;  the 
mistress  of  the  vendor  in  gross  is  horrified  at  the  touch  of  a  debit  en 
detail :  -and  I  remember  a  party  standing  up  to  dance,  being  long  de- 
tained while  the  superiority  of  an  attorney's  dame  to  the  lady  of  a 
stockbroker  should  be  proved  «ec«fic{arfft  artem-  Latitat  made  it,  how<- 
everi  a  bear  account,  the  ^fieri  facias  overcame  omnium.  The  inter- 
pleader rendered  stock  a  lame  duck ;  and  Sir  Robert  Chester  himself 
would  have  been  at  fault  in  the  perspicuity  and  discrimination  in  wbiol 
the  respeetive  ranks  (Heaven  help  us !)  of  all  parties  were  finally 
adjudged.  Your  matrons  with  grown-«p  daughters^  are  parttculariy 
fiNrmidable  sticklers  for  etiquette.  Lord  Byron  never  bad  a  greater 
distaste  for  them  than  I  have,  and  their  manoeuvring  renders  die  re- 
presentation of  Miss  Edgworth  mean  in  comparison. 

**  Visitors !  cards !  new  arrivals,"  I  heard  such  a  lady  say,  as  she 
returned  into  her  drawing-room  from  her  walk  lately.  '*  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Smith,  of  Smith  Cottage,  Hammersmith!  really  never  heard  of 
them  before.     Cannot  be  too  careful,  my  loves,"   addressing  her 

.  daughters,  *'  since  our  friend  Mrs. ran  away,  leaving  her  debts 

unpaid.  Would  not  be  surprised  if  they  were  no  better  than  .retired 
tradespeople.     Positively  shall  decline  visiting  them." 

**  Better  not  be  too  hasty,  dear  Mamma,"  said  the  elder  of  tlie  two 
young  lacties.  ^'I  have  sent  Susan  already  to  the  inn  where  they 
lodge ;  and  their  maid  says,  Mr.  Smith  already  talks  of  purchasing  a 
ehar  d  ban€ ;  that  they  dine  at  Jke^  never  sooner ;  and  that  they  gene- 
rally have  fisb  and  game  at  t^eir  dinner ;  and  Lady  — —  said,  they 
were  both  too  dear  for  her^  you  know,  dear  Mamma." 

**  Char  d  banc  /*-fish  and  game  !-*-five  o'clock  ! — certainly  that  speaks 
respectability  ;  but,  tell  me,  love,  have  they  any  fietmily  ?  daughters,  yoa 
know !  that  is  the  essential  point  1  we  must  cut  them  out  decidedly,  if 
they  have*" 

"Only  themselves,  dear  Mamma:  and,  Susan  says,  Mr.  Smith 
takes  snuff  out  of  a  gold  box.'* 

"  Really !  Then  I  think  we  must  return  their  calls,  my  loves ;  bat» 
what  is  he,  or  has  he  been,  did  Susan  say?" 
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.  "  The  miid  told  her,  Mamma,  that  he  was  a  merehant,'*  iMd'  ch^ 
.youager  ghrl.*' 

^  Merchant !  Humfrfi — ^rather  equivocal  tkat.  All  know  what  mer- 
chaot  means  abroad ;  I  hope  all  wiU  turn  out  right  there." 

**  But  then,  Mairnna/'  said  the  senior  Miss,  whaeTidently  was  fond 
of  company^  while  her  sister  sported  sentimentally,  **  Mr.  &nith  has  a 
beautihiHy  beautiful  engine-turned  watch '' 

**  And  only  cyphers  on  the  seals  t*'  sharply  interrupted  her  Senti* 
aent;  ^'aod  uses  red-cotton  pocket-handkerchieft  ;  and  goes  to  bed 
«t  nine  every  night.". 

"  Vulgar,  undoubtedly,"  observed  Mamma,  with  evident  signs  of 
distaste.  **  I  think,  dears,  we  had  better  adhere  to  our  first  resolu* 
tion." 

**  But  then,  Mamma,  my  sister  has  not  told  you  that  they  came  post 
from  Paris ;  and  even  Lady  Charlotte  D*  *  *  (who  is  just  now  making 
so  much  noise  in  London)  always  goes  by  Emery's  voiture;  then, 
their  waid  says  they  were  once  visited  by  the  Dake  of    ■■    »  blood- 

Toyal  I  mamma;  and  then  that  Mr.  S is  a  great  friend  of  — •*• 

iJie  actor."  ^  .  . 

*'  The  Duke  is  not  so  much  to  the  purpose,  love ;  but  the  tragedian  is 
quite  another  thirtg ;  really  think  we  had  better  patronise  them,  loves ; 
so,  if  you  will  get  your  bonnets,  we  will  see  how  the  land  lies.  But,  dear- 
est Mary/'  she  observed  to  the  Smith-favouring  daughter,  '•'  do  not  let 
oat,  as  you  did  the  other  day,  at  Major  Entweesle's,  that  your  papa  is 
a  solicitor ;  not  that  I  wish  you  to  tdl  an  untruth— God  forbid!  but 
there  is  no  necessity  for  the  thing.  We  are  esteemed  nfamUle  diatinguSe  / 
remember,  I  am  third  cousin  removed  to  a  Baronet :  and,  were  you  not 
re<{uested  to  open  the  ball,  the  other  night,  in  the  absence  of  M«s 
Jerkin,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Jeffrey  Jerkin  V 

**l  do  not  like  the  red •  cotton moiic^V,  nevertheless,  I  must  say>*^ 
grumbled  Sentiment. 

"  Mere  bizarrerie^  my  dear  1     No  answering  for  taste.    Did  not  Sir 

Thomas (when  he  was  alive),  drive  into  town,  as  he  passed  here, 

in  a  black  woollen  night-cap?     Does  not  Lady ride  a  donkey? 

Does  not  Major  — —  wear  thick  shoes  and  worsted  stockings  ?  Do 
not  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Hamilton  address  themselves  to  thehum^ 
blest  class  of  people  with  as  much  politeness  as  if  they  spoke  to  one  of 
us  ?  No !  no !  there  is  nothing  in  that,  I  assure  yon ;  bnt  we  will  be 
prudent,  loves.*' 

'*  Oh!  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  dear  Mamma,"  said  the  Smith-favouring 
damsel,  "  that  Susan  says  they  have  a  thousand  a-year !" 

^'You  strange  creature!  why  did  you  not  tell  me  that  at  first? 
That  settles  tlie  business.  Mr.  Smith  may  be  what  he  may.  Tell  Su- 
san to  run  to  the  butcher's,  the  grocer's,  the  confectioner's,  and  the  li- 
brary ;  and  take  care  to  let  the  tradesmen  know  that  the  Smiths  are 
people  of  high  fashion  and  good  family.  It  will  soon  spread.  It  is 
but  kindly  and  friendly,  towards  tliem ;  it  is  doing  as  we  would  be  done 
by,  loves  ;  and,  thank  God !  I  have  no  low  envy  or  jealousy  in  my  dis- 
position." 

**  No,  dearest  Mamma,  that  all  the  world  knows  I"  si^ed  Anti- 
Smith. 

'*  But,  did  she  do  what  I  told  her  yesterday  ?    To  go  about  and  re- 
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port  that  those  F/s  were  nobody,  and  hint  they  thotild  i&ot  be  trusted. 
We  must  keep  them  down.  Kefusing  to  accept  my  invitation  to  tea, 
indeed  I  Not  even  returning  my  visit ;  and  daring  to  be  proud  with 
a  small  income.     Oh!  I  will  be  revenged." 

"  Dearest  Mamma !  be  calm !  You  are  quite  flushed^"  exclaimed 
Society  and  Sentiment,  in  the  same  breath. 

**  Rank  1  what  do  I  care  for  rank  ?  Family  1  what  have  we  to  do 
with  family  ?  Talent!  what  concern  have  we  with  that  f  People  who 
dine  at  two  ;  keep  no  equipage ; — dress  plainly ; — pay  by  the  week : 
and  then  to  give  themselves  such  airs  ; — it  is  really  shocking,  insuffer- 
able.    Oh  if  I  could,  if  I  could  but " 

Rushing  from  the  room,  followed  by  the  young  ladies,  I  was  left  to 
muse  upon  society  as  instituted  abroad ;  and,  examining  my  pocket- 
book,  felt  happy,  as  I  counted  my  circular  bills,  that  Herries  and  Far- 
quhar  had  kindly  provided  for  my  gentilitjff  and  that  I  was  more  re- 
apectable  by  near  two  hundred  pounds  than  I  had  previously  calcu- 
lated upon.  From  somewhat  of  reserve  in  my  habits  and  manners,  I 
had  found  that,  unacountably  to  myself,  I  had  been  shunned  of  late 
by  my  fair  countrywomen  particularly ;  and  as  no  man  is  a  hero  to 
his  valet-de-chambre,  I  resolved  to  inquire  of  mine  what  could  be  the 
reason,  that  I  might  repair  my  fault  (should  such  exist),  and  regain  the 
favour  previously  evinced  towards  me.  **  It  has  been  observed.  Sir," 
he  replied,  ^'  that  you  have  recently  substituted  shoes  and  gaiters  for 
boots ;  exchanged  your  Leghorn  hat  for  a  casquet ;  refused  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  last  pic-nic ;  and  absolutely  shirked  the  ball.  Pardon  me, 
Sir  1  but,  as  my  honour  is  much  concerned,  I  was  on  the  point  of  giv- 
ing you  notice." — *' Indeed!"  The  hint  was  not  lost  upon  me;  I 
hired  a  cabriolet  for  a  couple  of  days,  went  to  church  in  spurs  and 
mustachios,  actually  invited  some  of  my  fair  friends  to  an  excursion 
on  the  lake,  and  instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  viper,  was  beneficially 
denominated  a  desirable. 


TO   THE   XDITOa  OF   THE   NEW    MONTHLY   MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — If  you  do  not  think  the  following  infra  dig.  perhaps  you  will 
give  it  a  corner.  D.  O. 

Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  Miss  Emily  Kay,  {Cousin  to  Miss  Ellen  Gee 
of  Kew,)  who  lately  died  at  Eweil,  and  was  buried  in  Essex. 

D.  T.  Fabula  narrator. 

Sad  nymphs  of  UL,  U  have  much  to  csy  for. 

Sweet  MLE  K  U  never  more  shall  C ! 
O  SX  maids !  come  hither,  and  VU, 

With  tearful  I  this  MT  LEG. 

Without  XS  she  did  XL  alway— 

Ah  me !  it  truly  rexes  1  2  C 
How  soon  so  DR  a  creature  may  DKj 

And  only  leave  behind  XU  V£ ! 

Whatever  1  0  to  do  she  did  discharge. 

So  that  an  NME  it  might  NDH  ;— 
Then  Y  an  SA  write?  then  why  N? 

Or  wi|h  my  briny  tears  her  BR  BDU? 
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When  her  Piano-40  she  did  pressj 

Such  heavenly  soonds  did  M N8,  that  she. 
Knowing  her  Q,  soon  1  U  2  confess 

Her  XLNC  in  an  XTC. 

Her  hair  was  soft  as  si^^  not  YRB, 

It  gave  no  Q  nor  yet  2  P  to  view : 
She  was  not  handsome ;  shall  I  tell  U  Y  ? 

V  K2  know  her  I  was  all  SQ. 

L  8  she  was,  and  prattling  like  A  J. 

O,  little  MLE!  did  you  4  C 
The  nave  should  soon  MUU,  cold  as  clay. 

And  U  should  cease  to  B  an  N.  TT ! 

While  taking  T  at  Q  with  LN  G^ 

The  MT  grate  she  rose  to  put  a  : 
Her  clothes  caught  fire — ^no  I  again  shall  C 

Poor  MLEy  who  now  is  dead  as  Solon. 

O^  LN  G!  in  vain  you  set  at  0 

GR  and  reproach  for  suffering  her  8  B 
Thus  sacrificed: — ^to  JL  U  shoiud  he  hrought^ 

And  burnt  U  0  2  B  in  F£G. 

Sweet  MLE  K  into  SX  they  bore. 

Taking  good  care  her  monument  to  Ylo^ 
And  as  her  tomb  was  much  2  low  B  4^ 

They  lately  brought  fresh  bricks  the  walls  to  I  lo. 


FOLLY. 


«  Pools  are  the  daily  work 
Of  Nature,  her  vocation.    If  she  form 
A  man,  she  loses  by  it,  'tis  too  expensive  i 
Twould  malce  ten  fools.*' — DrydeiCt  (Edipus* 
M  Agamemnon  is  a  fool,  Achilles  is  a  fool,  Theraites  is  a  fool,  and>  as  aforesaid, 
Patroclns  is  a  fooV*^-Shakspeare. 

Why  is  it  that  all  the  world  are  so  bitter  against  fools  ?  They  are 
the  great  staple  of  the  creation,  and  they  are  the  work  of  God,  '*  as  well 
as  better  men."  Of  the  mass  of  mankind,  the  larger  part  are  fooUt  all 
over ;  and  the  rest  differ  only  in  having  their  folly  variegated  by  an 
occasional  vein  of  wisdom,  hardly  more  than  sufficient  for  preventing 
themselves  from  burning  their  fingers ;  and  this,  too,  is  often  of  that 
bastard  sort  which  is  more  appropriately  designated  by  the  name  of 
cunning.  Even  the  wisest  of  mankind  pay  their  due  tribute  to  Neme- 
sis,  and  exhibit  occasional  touches  of  folly,  which  set  the  duller  souls 
staring  by  its  exaggerated  absurdity.  Happy,  indeed,  is  it  for  them 
that  this  is  the  case ;  for,  without  some  such  protecting  infirmity,  they 
would  be  put  out  of  all  relation  to  their  fellow-creatures.  The  fault- 
leas  monsters  would  be  as  much  displaced  in  society,  as  a  frog  in  a  bot- 
tie  of  carbonic  acid,  or  Liston  in  a  Quakers'  meeting. 

Folly  is  the  rule  of  Nature,  and  wisdom  but  the  exception ;  and  to 
complain  of  it  is  to  "  complain  you  are  a  man."  The  outcry  against 
folly  18  a  mere  rebellion  against  Heaven.  It  shows  an  utter  want  of 
•elf-knowledge,  or  a  contemptible  afi'ectation.  In  one  word,  it  is  no 
better  than  sheer  cant,  and  ought,  like  all  other  caut,  to  be  put  down 
by  general  acclamation.  Providence  makes  nothing  in  vain  ;  and  the 
bare  fact  of  this  multiplicity  of  fools  should  lead,  by  the  shortest  route 
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to  a  conviction  that  they  are  a  very  osiefilly  and  therefore  a  very  le- 
spectabte  class  of  personages.  Those,  hovrever,  who  are  deeply  versed 
in  the  philosophy  of  human  life,  will  make  no  di£Bculty  in  acknow- 
ledging {sub  rosdf  be  it  understood)  that  the  whole  scheme  of  Nature  is 
based  on  the  folly  of  mankind  ;  and  that  two  grains  more  of  common- 
sense  in  the  composition  of  the  animal  would  have  ruined  the  entire 
concern,  and  have  rendered  the  physical  organization  of  the  species 
unfitted  for  the  world  it  was  destined  to  inhabit.  The  whole  state  and 
condition  of  civilized  society,  at  leasts  is  built  upon  the  single  relation 
of  folly  to  dupery ;  and  unless  one  were  mad  enough  to  desire,  with 
Jean  Jacques,  a  return  to  simple  savagery,  one  must  look  with  coropla* 
cency  upon  this  sint  qua  rum  of  the  social  system.  The  exclusive  end  of 
all  government  is  but  a  sort  of  game  law  to  kfeep  fools  (under  the  pre- 
text of  protecting  them  fi-om  the  inroads  of  unlicensed  knaves)  in  a 
preserve  for  the  6af/ii5  of  the  regular  sportsmen.  A  community  of 
sheer  rogues  would  destroy  itself,  like  two  mlHstones  moving  without 
the  intervention  of  a  material  to  be  ground.  A  nation  of  fools  would 
be  devoured  by  their  neighbours ;  but  a  society  compounded  of  the 
two,  with  a  proper  intermixture  of  those  who  are,  in  their  own  persons, 
an  happy  mixture  of  both,  is  admirably  qualified  for  the  maintainance 
of  social  order,  and  the  relations  of  civilized  life."  Folly  is  therefore 
the  ultimate  cause  of  all  that  is  brilliant  and  elevated  in  social  polity. 
Without  fools,  we  should  have  neither  kings,  nor  bishops,  nor  judges, 
nor  generals,  nor  police  magistrates,  nor  constables ;  or,  at  least,  if 
such  things  existed,  they  would  be  constituted  so  differently  from  those 
which  at  present  bear  the  name,  that  they  #ould  no  longer  be  worthy  of  it. 
They  would  be  stripped  of  all  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  which  they 
now  rejoice ;  and  the  polished  Corinthian  capital  would  be  divested  of 
the  better  p^rt  of  its  gilding  and  ornament.  There  would  be  no  sine- 
curies,  no  pensions,  no  reversionary  grants,  no  proconsular  colcMesy  anA 
no  close  boroughs  to  claim  them ;  nothing,  in  short,  to  distinguish  men 
firom  the  beasts  of  the  6eld  I  This  is  the  very  toudistone  of  political 
)9cit»n(te ;  and  yet  men  go  on  abusing  the  blockheads  and  dolu,  as  if 
they  were  k  superfluity  in  nature,  and  a  let  and  an  hindrance  to  the 
^public  !at  large.  But  the  matter  does  not  stop  here.  Panish  folly  from 
'the  intellectual  Complex^  and  the  major  part  even  of  the  honester  call- 
1h^  must  cease  ^nd  be  abandoned.  The  world  would  become  little 
better  than  one  vast  tub  of  Diogenes,  and  its  population  would  be  as 
\tnaccommodated  and  as  idle  as  the  people  of  Ireland.  If  the  simple 
tlesire  of  fencing  out  the  inclemency  of  the  elements  alone  presided 
bv^r  the  dioi^e  of  our  habiliments,  and  nothing  were  granted  to  fbl^ 
and  ostentation,  what  would  become  of  the  tailor,  and  of  the  milliner 
&nd  mantua-maker  ?  It  is  folly  and  vanity  that  render  these  trades  a 
means  of  genteel  livelihood  to  so  many  worthy  citizens ;  and  without 
them  the  Stultzes  and  the  Herbots  would  pine  in  the  same  hopeless 
bbscurity  as  the  vilest  country  botch.  How  little  of  the  twenty  yards 
of  silk  which  my  wife  assures  me  is  indispensable  to  the  building  of  a 
decent  evening  dress,  belong  to  wisdom  and  propriety ;  and  how  much 
is  dedfcated,  under  the  names  of  gigots,  volans  a  deni^  ruches^  and/iir- 
belos,  to  the  service  of  folly !  How  litde  of  the  stupendous  and  com- 
filicated  piece  of  architecture,  called  a  bonnet,  depends  upon  the  capa- 
city of  the  head  which  bears  it.     The  helmet  of  the  Castle  of  Otranto 
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is  but  a  type  of  its  marvelloii9  disproportion.  Like  the  interior  of  St. 
Peter'a  at  Rome,  the  first  aspect  of  it  overwhelms  the  spectator  with  a 
(Jeep  sense  of  awe,. and  impresses  him  with  as  full  a  conviction  as  death 
ijtself,  of  the  microcosm  of  man. 

With  respect  to  the  other  great  essential  of  life,  the  eating  and  the 
drinking,  folly  is  no  less  predominant.  Not  that  I  am  insensible  to  the 
advantages  of  gpo4  cookery^  or  disposed  to  set  down  the  labours  of 
Mesars.  Ude,  and  Kitchener  (peace  to  his  manes !)  among  the  vanities 
of  vanity.  On  thie  contrary^  \  believe  most  potently  in  the  truth  of  that 
proverb  which  teaches,  that  when  Divine  Providence  gave  to  man  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  and  the  iphabitants  of  the  three  elements  to  make  out 
a  dinner,  the  devil,  with  a  corresponding  malice,  dragged  into  upper 
air  that  quintessential  spoil-sport,  a  bad  cook.  ''  He  who  does  not  mind 
his  belly,"  said  Doctor  JohnsQn»  the  Magnus  Apollo  of  all  Church  and 
State  m^xim-mongers  and  moralists,  ^'  will  hardly  mind  any  thing."* 
To  be  indifferent  to  what  one  eats,  is  not  to  know  right  from  wrong  ;  and 
is  one  of  the  few  species  of  folly  which  is  bad  in  itself,  and  deserving  of 
uuiversal  vituperation.  I  speak  not  tlien  of  salmis  and  fricandeaux,  and  of 
^e  other  essentials  of  a  good  table,  but  of  those  numerous  inventions  for 
pleasing  the  eye  at  tlie  expense  of  the  stomach, — the  temples^  the  flowers, 
the  figures,  the  carmels,  and,  abpve  all,  of  that  giant  abuse,  the  plateau, 
whose  ponderous  and  massive  vastness  feeds  nothing  but  the  pride 
9nd  vanity  of  the  ostentatious  owner.  Of  the  hundreds  of  articles 
which  go  to  the  set-out  of  a  formal  dinner-table,  and  which  occupy  the 
entire  morning  of  a  butler  and  a  pantry-boy  to  display^  how  few,  how 
very  few  administer  to  the  real  comfort  of  the  meal!  Yet,  were  these 
not  in  demand,  an  host  of  industrious  persons  would  be  thrown  out  of 
employment.  Then  again  it  would  be  a  sore  day  for  the  tobacconist, 
if  mankind  were  given  only  to  the  essentials  of  a  cigar,  a  pinch  of 
blackguard,  or  a  quid  of  pigtail.  Drive  out  Folly  with  her  fifty  guinea 
nieerschaum,  her  highly  ornamented  muU,  her  cherry  sticks,  and  her 
ruinously  extravagant  hookah,  and  the  poor  tradesman  would  starve. 
The  kindred  shop  of  the  perfumer  affords  another  illustration  of  the 
same  verity.  It  is  not  the  Windsor  soap  and  the  toothbrush  that  ena- 
ble the  shopkeeper  to  drive  his  curricle  and  to  sport  his  villa.  These 
he  owes  to  the  essences,  the  atars,  the  scents,  and  the  cosmetica, 
^hich  are  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Folly,  together  with  the  gold  and 
silver  nic^ssaires  that  are  any  thing  but  necessary  to  the  beaux,  who 
cannpt  travel  a  step  without  them,  fiut  it  would  be  ungenerous  to  push 
this  matter  farther.  That  reader  must  be  far  beyond  &  average  roily, 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper,  who  cannot  draw  a  general  conclu- 
sion from  (he  foregoing  particulars,  and  satisfy  himself  that  commerce 
would  cease  with  the  existence  of  fools ;  and  consequently  that  they  are 
of  the  last  necessity  to  that  complex,  which  is  the  pride,  boast,  and  pros- 
pqrity  of  the  summary  of  all  perfection,  the  mpdel  of  all  civilization, 
Uie  type  of  all  morality, — Old  England.  The  utility  of  fools  in  the  va- 
rious departments  of  literature  is  a  mystery  of  a  more  recondite  nature. 
You,  however,  know,  Mr.  Editor,  and  so  do  Messrs.  Golbum  and 
Murray,  that  they  are  the  best  cvstoroers  of  the  trade.     Without  fools 
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there  would  be  no  watering-places,  and  without  watering-places  tlieie 
would  be  no  circulating  libraries  worth  mentioning ;  without  circulating 
libraries  there  would  be  no  fashionable  novels,  no  light  poetry,  do 
squibs,  no   autobiography,  and  (tell  it  not  in  Gath)  no  reviews  and 
magazines  ;  and  without  all  these  there  would  be  no  authors  nor  book- 
sellers— miserable  sorites !     The  handsomest  and  the  best  books  (in  the 
bookseller's  sense  of  the  word)  are  got  up  exclusively  for  the  fools. 
Without  the  aid  of  fools,  both  as  purchasers  and  as  authors  too,  there 
would  be  no  embroiling  of  the  sciences,  no  factions  in  literature,  ^wo 
party  politics,  no  angry  polemics,  no  Kantism,  no  animal  magnetism, 
no  phrenology,  no  eternal  disputes  on  corn  and  currency  ;  the  paper- 
makers  might  stop  their  mill-wheels,  and  the  pressmen  be  placed  under 
the  command  of  a  lieutenant  of  the  navy.     Without  foolisli  authors  cri« 
ticism  would  perish  for  want  of  its  proper  pabulum,  or  at  most  a  bhie 
and  yellow  octavo  would  be  called  for  once  or  so  in  a  century.     With- 
out fools  the  journalists  would  be  no  less  distressed.    There  would  be 
no  leading  articles,  no  exciting  slanders,  no  slang  descriptions  of  the 
beastly  chivalry  of  the  prize  ring,  no  lengthy  columns  concerning 
captivating  swindlers  and  interesting  cut-throats ;  no  canting  narrations 
oi/ites,  nor  servile  sycophantic  pratings  of  the  whereabouu  of  royal  in- 
fants, of  boating- parties,  poney^ chaises,  of  lords  in  waiting,  and  *'  ladies 
of  the  domestic  circle,"  and,  worst  of  all,  there  would  be  no  advertise* 
ments,  no  poetic  advocacy  of  white  champagne  and  black  polish^  no 
surgical  moralizing  concerning  ''  the  morning  of  life  and  the  delusions 
of  passion,"  no  invitations  to  single  ladies  of  decent  competence  to 
marry  felons,  no  notices  of  tradesmen  leaving  off  business,  or  of  savings 
of  fuU  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  purchase  of  calicoes.   This  multiplicity  of  ad- 
vertisements proves  to  demonstration  that  the  English  are  the  greatest 
fools  under  the  sun  ;  and  are  they  not  the  most  prosperous  of  people, 
the  envy  of  surrounding  nations,  and  the  admiration  of  the  entire  world  ? 
What  more  would  you  have?    An  adequate  supply  of  fools,  moreover, 
is  highly  important  in  a  political  sense,  as  the  raw  materials  of  standing 
armies  so  urgently  necessary  to  society  as  the  first  elements  of  modem 
government.  Poverty  and  gin,  indeed,  might  go  far  in  raising  the  neces- 
sary contingent  of  common  soldiers,  to  be  shot  at  and  knocked  on  the 
head  at  sixpence  per  diem.  But  it  would  be  difficult,  I  think,  to  persuade 
wise  men  of  princely  fortunes  to  forego  their  ease  and  independence,  and 
risk  their  capital  in  commissions  and  often-changed  accoutrements,  for 
the  mere  pleasure  of  strutting  about  in  laced  clothes  and  fur  caps,  like 
our  sucking  cornets  and  ensigns.     The  multiplicity  of  fools,  too,  is  the 
joyful  occasion  of  the  present  flourishing  condition  of  the  practice  of 
physic.     To  the  folly  of  mankind,  medicine  is  indebted,  at  once,  for 
half  the  diseases  on  which  it  operates,  and  for  the  fame  of  its  principal 
remedies.     A  well-stored  apothecary's  shop  is  a  standing  monument  of 
human  credulity  and  imbecility;    and  the  blue  or  pink  bottle  in  its 
illuminated  window  is  a  Pharos  shining  over  the  sunken  rocks  of  the 
owner's  shallow  qualifications.     Among  the  rich  variety  of  its  accumu- 
lated disgusts,  there  are,  at  most,  some  half  dozen  or  dozen  drugs 
which  skill  can  turn  to  account.     The  rest  are  never  better  than  the 
innocuous  instruments  of  fool-catching :  too  often  they  are  either  posi-- 
tively  or  negatively  poisons,  in  the  hands  of  that  empiricism  which  sets 
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colleges  and  corporations  at  defiance.  Not,  indeed,  that  the  wont 
quacks  are  always  to  be  found  among  men  divested  of  diplomas,  or 
those  who  disguise  the  implements  of  their  trade  beneath  the  mystery 
of  a  three-halfpenny  stamp.  No  two  things  can  be  more  distinct  duot 
the  trade  and  the  profession  of  physic.  The  professor  administers  to 
the  maladies  of  the  patient ;  the  trader  to  his  passions.  The  professor 
acquires  skill  by  anatomizing  the  dead  ;  the  trader  thrives  by  cutting 
up  the  living.  If  to  flattery  and  slander  he  adds  a  good  dash  of  hypo- 
crisy, and  proves  his  competence  in  medicine  by  his  progress  in  theor 
logy,  his  fortunes  are  made.  The  fools  fall  to  his  share,  and  he  thrives ; 
while  the  professor,  in  possession  of  the  wise  men,  starves  by  inches 
upon  their  custom,  and  dies  in  disappointment.  In  law,  likewise, — 
but  why  mention  law  ?  Its  luxuries  are  too  expensive  for  ordinary  in- 
dulgence ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  only  the  very  greatest  of  fools  that  vo- 
luntarily rush  into  its  labyrinths:  it  is  the  rogue  who  usually  com- 
mences litigation.  Besides,  law  is  only  another  name  for  gaming ;  and 
as  throwing  dice  is  the  gayest  mode  of  trusting  to  chance,  it  will  pro- 
bably soon  supersede  the  law  altogether.  In  politics,  the  utility  of  fools 
is  unbounded.  Without  their  general  interposition  between  the  rogues 
who  lead  parties,  the  latter  would  come  into  such  close  contact,  that 
questions  would  be  settled,  one  way  or  other,  without  delay  ;  and  the 
world  would  at  least  lose  the  amusement  of  a  protracted  struggle  :  and, 
farther,  without  the  particular  intervention  of  fools,  to  do  the  dirty 
work  of  politics,  and  to  hazard  measures  of  which  the  most  barefaced 
villany  would  be  ashamed,  policy  would  be  cut  off  from  half  its  best 
means,  and  from  all  the  applause  which  attends  a  successful  stroke.  We 
all  know  that  this  class  of  persons  rush  in  where  wise  men  fear  to  go, 
and  are  therefore  especially  formed  by  nature  for  fulfilling  the  func- 
tions of  a  cat's-paw.  Without  their  aid,  the  town  would  have  lost  the 
very  amusing  divertisement  of  the  Brunswick  Clubs,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  so  many  assemblages  of  that  class  of  Britons  who  have  the 
lowest  pretensions  to  go  at  large  without  a  keeper.  Without  their  aid^ 
we  should  have  missed  the  very  stultified  correspondence  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  and  Lord  Kenyon,  which,  in  addition  to  its  political  me- 
rits, has  the  singular  advantage  of  affording  a  psychological  experiment 
on  the  hitherto  latent  potentiality  of  bumps  and  depressions  in  sound- 
ing the  depths  of  nonsense  and  absurdity.  Without  their  aid,  likewise, 
the  world  would  never  have  known  the  true  secret  of  Orangeism.  But 
why  enlarge  on  this  subject  ?  Twenty  folio  volumes  would  not  exhaust 
it.  Nay,  are  the  Statutes  at  large  any  thing  ebe  than  one  vast  text- 
book on  the  political  utility  of  fools  ? 

Considering  the  boundless  advantages  of  folly,  and  the  corresponding 
bounty  of  Providence  in  keeping  up  the  stock  of  fools,  it  may  readily 
be  presupposed  that  their  condition  is  by  no  means  without  its  comforts;, 
and  the  fact  corresponds  with  the  presumption.  There  is  na  one  in 
life  so  thoroughly  self-satisfied  as  your  thorough  fool.  It  is  the  mise- 
rable prerogative  of  reason  to  bring  us  acquainted  with  the  rich  variety 
of  our  miseries,  and  with  the  empty  nothingness  of  the  objects  on  which 
humanity  fixes  its  desires.  The  highest  flight  of  wisdom  is  to  lash  the 
mind  to  a  stoical  patience  of  suffering,  and,  by  bringing  a  conviction 
of  the  realities  of  life,  of  their  necessity,  knd  their  inevitability,  to 
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screw  our  courage  to  the  stick  ing-place,  and  inspire  us  with  a  becom*^ 
ing  resignation.     The  fool^  on  tlie  contrary,  sees  nothing  of  all  this.* 

Folly,  says  the  Greek  tragedian,  makes  the  sweetest  life,  and,  of  all. 
evils,  is  the  least  painful  ;t  and  Champfort  justly  remarks,  that  Nature 
in  pity  relieves  us  from  the  load  of  existence  when  the  passions  cease 
to  blind  us  to  the  evils  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Who  ever  heard  of 
a  fool  committing  suicide,  or  staining  himself  with  any  of  the  greater 
crimes  which  spring  from  intensity  of  feeling  ?  The  French,  before  the 
Revolution,  had  an  exalted  but  false  idea  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  this  justifies  another  of  their  prejudices  respecting  our  tendency 
to  melancholy.  However  good  it  may  be  to  be  merry  and  wise,  the  union 
of  the  two  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  effect.  The  Quakers  are  remark- 
able for  their  sense  and  practical  wisdom ;  but  are  they  not  at  the  same 
time  the  muzziest  mortals  in  existence  ?  Your  man  of  wit  laughs  only 
when  he  has  good  cause ;  but  the  fool  laughs  at  every  thing — at  any 
thing — at  nothing.  Our  ancestors,  whose  wisdom  is  proverbial,  and  is 
only  called  in  question  by  Jacobins  and  innovators,  were  thrown  upon 
professional  fools  or  jesters  for  their  merriment.  They  were  too  staid 
and  grave  a  race  to  venture  upon  a  laugh  of  their  own  raising  ;  where- 
as we  modems,  who  are  too  silly  to  stir  a  step  in  safety  without  their 
guidance,  keep  up  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  endless  laughing  at 
our  own  jokes  and  our  neighbours'  absurdities.  It  is  then  a  most 
merciful  dispensation  of  Providence  that  multiplies  fools,  and  con- 
fines within  the  narrowest  limits  those  who  must  either  burst  with  in- 
dignation at  triumphant  villany,  or  pine  into  atrophy  at  the  aspect  of 
human  misery.  The  upholding  of  folly  is  therefore  in  itself  a  virtue^ 
as  the  denouncing  it  is  a  treason  against  Nature,  and  a  sedition  against 
the  State.  He  who  despises  a  Lord  Chamberlain  cannot  love  his  King ; 
and  he  who  jests  at  a  Bishop's  wig  is  on  the  high  road  to  atheism.  To 
disdain  pedantry,  is  almost  as  wicked  as  to  subscribe  to  the  London 
University ;  and  to  laugh  at  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge,  is  to  level  yourself 
with  the  Cato-street  conspirators.  The  superiority  of  folly  is  observ- 
able in  the  fact,  that  the  greatest  geniuses  are  glad  to  take  occasional 
refuge  in  fooling.  It  is  also  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  rich  and 
the  noble,  who  may  command  their  own  company,  seldom  surround 
themselves  with  associates  of  high  intellectual  powers,  but  give  a  mark- 
ed preference  to  those  least  able  to  set  the  Thames  on  fire.  If,  from  a 
misplaced  vanity,  an  individual  among  them  now  and  then  is  ambitioua 

"  As  the  old  song  of  J.  Miller,  1744,  aboodantly  t^aCifiei. 


A  fool  enjoys  the  sweets  of  life, 

Unwonnded  hy  its  cares; 
His  passions  never  are  at  strife. 

He  hopes,  not  he,  nor  fears. 

If  Fortune  smile,  as  smile  she  will. 

Upon  her  booby  brood. 
The  fool  anticipates  no  ill. 

Bat  reaps  the  present  good. 

Or  should,  through  love  of  change,  her 
wheels  ' 
Her  fav'rite  bantling  cross. 


The  happy  fool  no  angnish  feels. 
He  weighs  nor  gains  nor  loss. 

When  knaves  o'erreach,  and  friends  be- 
tray. 

Whilst  men  of  sense  ran  mad. 
Fools,  careless,  whistle  on  and  say, 

Tls  silly  to  be  sad. 

Since  free  from  sorrow,  fear,  and  shame, 

A  fool  thus  fate  defies. 
The  greatest  folly  I  can  name 

Is  to  be  over-wise. 
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of  appearing  clerer  himsetf,  and  seeks  to  open  hk  table  to  the  lettered, 
the  scientific,  and  the  deep  thinker,  his  choice  more  frequently  stum- 
bles upon  some  blue-stocking  pretender  or  charlatan,  some  wholesale 
dealer  in  solemn  plausibilities,  or  worthy  blockhead,  whose  accidental 
acquirements  serve  only  to  render  his  native  folly  more  saliently  con- 
spicuous. He  who  would  get  on  in  the  world,  must  sedulously  hide 
from  it  his  superiority.  The  man  of  merit,  who  makes  too  open  a  dis- 
play of  his  abilities,  is  distrusted  and  hated.  He  must  he  dissatisfied, 
and  therefore  is  dangerous.  It  is  not  the  dull  and  the  silly  who  breed 
revolutions,  but  that  sect,  hated  of  gods  and  men,  the  philosophers. 
Their  knowledge  is  disaffection,  and  their  science  infidelity.  Had 
there  been  no  geniuses  in  France,  the  world  would  not  have  groan- 
ed under  the  oppression  of  a  Bonaparte,  and  that  nation  would  have 
enjoyed  to  all  eternity  the  mild,  benignant,  and  paternal  sway  of  the 
fiourbons.  It  is  not  then  wonderful  that  the  wisest  governments  lay 
themselves  so  deliberately  out  for  captivating  the  good  graces  of  fools. 
For  their  benefit,  the  most  expensive  ceremonies  are  instituted ;  for 
them,  fasts  are  proclaimed,  kings'  speeches  laboriously  conned  by 
heart,  Antijacobin  and  Quarterly  Reviews  written,  ribbons  and  medals 
multiplied,  and  State-trumpeters  hired ;  for  their  especial  amusement, 
robes  and  jewels  are  called  into  play,  and  maces  surcharged  with  the 
very  best  double  gilding.  If  none  but  clever  persons  were  to  be  con- 
sulted, there  would  be  no  occasion  for  late  debates,  tedious  explana- 
tions of  ministerial  squabbles,  annual  budgets,  or  even  for  the  very  ex- 
pensive farce  of  ^Parliamentary  votes.  The  sicxolo  sicjubeo  of  a  Wel- 
lington would  answer  all  the  purpose,  as  it  does  of  that  other  fool-trap, 
a  responsible  Cabinet.  What,  indeed,  is  diplomacy  itself,  and  the  whole 
code  of  international  law,  but  a  deferential  sacrifice  to  the  folly  of  man- 
kind. This  consideration  contains  the  philosophy  of  Oxenstiern's  cele- 
brated axiom,  and  satisfactorily  explains  why  fools  in  general  make  the 
best  ministers.  They  sympathize  with  the  public  for  whom  they  act, 
and  the  public  sympathizes  with  them ;  and  they  instinctively  hit  upon 
the  measures  which  are  suited  to  the  intellectual  calibre  of  the  majority. 
They  never,  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  conceptions,  disturb  the  settled 
order  of  things,  nor,  by  putting  mankind  upon  thinking,  disturb  their 
digestion,  and  force  them  upon  the  most  disagreeable  of  the  functions  of 
life.  James,  the  most  foolish  of  all  possible  kings,  maintained  his  empire 
in  peace  for  a  long  Series  of  years,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  na- 
tional developement  which  placed  England  among  the  first  class  of 
nations,  or  rather  put  it  at  the  head  of  JSuropean  civilisation :  whereas 
the  clever  rogues,  the  Fredericks,  the  Louis  the  Fourteenths,  the  Fran- 
cises, and  the  Charles  the  Fifths,  imbrued  their  hands  incessantly  in  the 
blood  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  made  misery  for  their  subjects. 
If  then,  gentle  reader,  you  are  not  too  wise,  if  you  are  more  wordiy  of 
Gotham  than  of  Athens,  set  yourself  down  without  hesitation  as  among 
the  privileged  order  of  society.  Hold  up  your  head  at  the  highest ; 
set  yburself  unblushingly  in  the  high  places ;  and  laugh  to  scorn,  as  an 
honest  man  should  do,  every  one  who  presumes  on  his  intellectual  su- 
periority, and  has  the  insolent  pretension  to  think  himself  better,  because 
he  is  wiser,  than  his  neighbours,  and  has  got  the  start  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lives.    Decry  talents  hardily;  neglect  genius  superciliously  ; 
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vote  illumination  a  bore,  and  consistency  a  mark  of  the  beast ;  and  above 
all,  as  far  as  your  interest  and  patronage  extend,  be  sure  to  shut  out 
from  preferment  all  manner  of  persons  who  are  so  unfitted  for  place  or 
distinction,  as  not  either  to  be,  or  at  least  aflfect  to  be,  downright 
fools!  M. 


.BROKEN    TIRS. 


The  Broken  Ties  of  happier  days^ 

How  often  do  they  seem 
To  come  before  oar  mental  gaie 

Like  a  remembered  dream ; 
Around  us  each  diseever'd  chain 

In  sparkling  ruin  lies. 
And  earthly  hand  can  ne'er  again 

Unite  those  Broken  Ties. 

The  parents  of  our  infant  home. 

The  kindred  that  we  loved. 
Far  from  our  arms  perchance  may  roam 

To  distant  scenes  removed ; 
Or  we  have  watch'd  their  parting  breath. 

And  closed  their  weary  eyes. 
And  sigh'd  to  think  how  sadly  death 

Can  sever  human  ties. 

The  friends,  the  loved  ones  of  our  youth. 

They  too  are  gone  or  changed. 
Or,  worse  than  ali,  their  love  and  truth 

Are  darken'd  and  estranged  : 
They  meet  us  in  the  glittermg  throng. 

With  cold  averted  eyes. 
And  wonder  that  we  sreep  our  wrong. 

And  mourn  our  Broken  Ties. 

Oh !  who  in  such  a  world  as  this 

Could  bear  their  lot  of  pain. 
Did  not  one  radiant  hope  of  bliss 

Unclouded  yet  remain  ? — 
That  hope  the  sovereign  Lord  has  given 

Who  reigns  beyond  the  skies  ; — 
That  hope  unites  our  souls  to  Heaven 

By  faith's  enduring  ties. 

£ach  care,  each  ill  of  mortal  birth 

Is  sent  in  pitying  love. 
To  lift  the  Lngering  heart  from  earth. 

And  speed  its  flight  above ; 
And  every  pang  that  rends  the  breast. 

And  every  joy  that  dies. 
Tells  us  to  seek  a  safer  rest. 

And  trust  to  holier  ties.  m.  A. 
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The  number  end  beaiity  of  these  publications  would  seem  to  demand  from 
itt  this  year  jpometbing  more  than  a  mere  detached  notice,  independently  of 
l^eir  eonneetioQ  with  art.  All  the  world  knows  that  we  are  indebted  for 
tbem  to  the  (Hermans ;  and^  as  in  most  other  instances,  where  we  have  bor- 
rowed from  the  inventions  of  strangers,  we  have  improved  them  beyond  all 
hope  of  foreign  competition.  It  is  to  Mr.  Akermann  that  the  British  public 
h  indebted,  for  the  first  successful  attempt  at  introducing  them  into  Uiis 
country.  The  *'  Forget  me  Not"  was  first  published,  by  Mr.  Akermann, 
in  18S3.  The  ''  Friendship's  Offering^'  came  out  next,  in  1824.  Mr.  Watts's 
''  Literary  Souvenir"  appeared  in  1825,  and  the  '*  Amulet"  in  1826.  After 
these  there  was  a  pause  of  two  years,  until  1828,  when  the  "  Bijou"  and 
"Keepsake"  appeared,  and  for  the  coming  year,  1829,  two  more,  via.  The 
*  Anniversary    and  "  Gem,"  are  announced. 

The  **  Forget  me  Not,"  elegant  as  its  embellishments  are,  does  not  excel 
its  preceding  volumes,  and  in  the  literary  part,  as  respects  the  poetry,  fails 
short  of  them.  The  print  of  Marcus  Curtius,  from  Martin,  engraved  by 
H.  Le  Keux,  is  a  most  charming  specimen  of  his  art,  and  Vicenxa,  from 
Prout,  by  Freebaim,  is  very  beautitul :  and  all  are  good.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  the  plates  in  the  present  volume  would  have  been  deemed  the 
perfection  of  art ;  but  emulation  has  been  excited,  and  Mr.  Akermann  must 
not  lie  on  his  oars.  As  he  was  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  and  introduced 
these  publications,  we  would  fain  see  him  head  the  race.  We  cannot  agree 
in  the  remark  in  the  preface,  "  that  the  present  volume  has  a  decided  lite- 
rary preeminence,"  nor  that  it  surpasses  those  of  preceding  years.  James 
Montgomery,  Hemans,  Delta,  Hogg,  Barry  Cornwall,  all  so  well  known  and 
valued  by  the  public,  are  here,  but  not  in  their  Sunday  dress.  The  poetry 
is  decidedly  inferior,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  bad.  The  prose  is  oetter. 
One  or  two  pieces  are  superior,  and  furnish  a  pleasant  treat  to  the  reader. 
"  P^re  Liachaise"  is  somewhat  out  of  date,  though  not  out  of  place.  Mrs. 
Hofland  has  a  charming  specimen  of  her  pen ;  die  "  Goldsmith  of  West- 
cheap*'  is  good;  "Terence  O'Flaherty"  lively;  and  *' The  Euthanasia," 
a  story  of  modern  Greece,  excellent.  To  give  extracts  from  the  prose  tales 
would  occupy  space,  whidi  we  can  ill  afford,  for  it  is  not  from  lack  of 
inclination  we  do  not  make  them.  Notwithstanding  the  exception  we 
have  made,  which  we  trust  will  stimulate  Mr.  Akermann  to  new  exertions, 
we  are  most  happy  to  welcome  him  a^n  in  his  wonted  garb  of  green, 
and  its  tasteful  embellishments.    The  Editor  is  Mr.  Shoberl. 

The  "  Friendship's  Offering"  of  this  year  is  much  superior  to  the  last, 
and  the  binding  in  leather  is  uncommonly  handsome,  inaeed  quite  unique. 
Of  the  beautiful  embellishments  we  have  already  given  an  account.*  It 
is  under  a  new  Editorship,  that  of  Mr.  Pringle,  himself  a  poet.  The 
poetry  is  very  superior.  The  names  of  J.  Montgomery,  Hemans,  Neale, 
Mackenzie,  Clare,  Cunningham,  Southey,  Gibson,  Delta,  Hogv,  Gent, 
Barton,  H.  Smith,  the  Hewitts,  Stebbing,  St.  John,  Kennedy,  Tennant, 
&c.  &c.  are  amon^  the  contributors.  The  best  piece  in  the  volume,  to 
our  taste,  is  the  Editor's  own,  entitled  "  Glen-Lynden."  It  is  of  that 
sweet,  tranquil,  beautiful  order  of  writing,  which  the  public  taste  did  ill  to 
abandon,  for  a  time,  for  the  wishy-washy  sentimental,  poured  forth,  like  aa 
inundation,  the  poetry  of  assumed  feeling  and  affected  voluptuousness. 
This  poem,  we  are  informed,  b  part  of  a  larger  one,  projected  in  South 
Africa,  in  1824,  and  not  likely  (which  we  regret)  ever  to  be  completed.  The 
tale  is  simple :  The  owner  of  the  ruins  of  Lynden,  now  a  farmer,  sur- 
rounded by  his  offspring,  and  a  friendless  girl,  to  whom  he  has  supplied  the 
want  of  a  parent,  meets  disappointment  at  home,  and  emigrates  to  South 

*  Historical  Register— Fine  ArU.  p.  443. 
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Africa.     Here  the  fragment  concludes.     The  following  extract  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  author's  style. 

Far  up  the  dale,  where  Lynden's  mined  towers 
CKerlook'd  the  valley  from  the  old  oak  wood, 
A  lake,  blue  gleaming  from  deep  forest  bowers, 
Spread  its  fair  mirror  to  the  landscape  rude : 
Oft  by  the  margin  of  that  quiet  flood. 
And  through  f£e  groves  and  hoary  ruins  round. 
Young  Arthur  lovad  to  roam  in  lonely  mood  ; 
Or  here,  amid  tradition's  haunted  grcmnd. 
Long  silent  hours  to  lie  in  mystic  musings  drown*d. 

Bold  feats  of  war,  fierce  feuds  of  elder  times, 

And  wilder  elfin  legends,  half  forgot 

And  half  presenred  in  uncouth  ballad  rhymes, 

Had  peopled  with  romantic  tales  the  spot : 

And  here,  save  bleat  of  sheep,  or  simple  note 

CJf  shepherd*8  pipe  far  on  the  upland  lone. 

Or  linnet  in  the  bush  and  laric  afloat 

Blithe  carolling,  or  stockdove's  plaintive  moan. 

No  sound  of  living  thing  through  the  long  day  was  known. 

No  sound — save,  aye,  one  small  brook's  tinkling  dash 
Down  the  gray  mossy  dififs  ;  and,  midst  the  lake. 
The  quick  trout  springing  crf't  with  gamesome  plash ; 
And  wild  ducks  rustling  in  the  sedgv  brake : 
And  sighing  winds  that  scarce  the  wiUows  shake ; 
And  hum  of  bees  among  the  blossom'd  thyme ; 
And  pittering  sons  of  grasshoppers  that  make 
Throughout  the  glowing  meads  their  mirthful  chime : 
All  HA  and  soothing  sounds  of  summer's  fragrant  prime. 

Here  Arthur  loved  to  roam— a  dreaming  boy-- 

Erewhile  romantic  reveries  to  frame. 

Or  read  adventurous  tales  with  thrilling  joy. 

Till  his  young  breast  throbb'd  high  with  thirst  of  fame : 

But  with  fair  manhood's  dawn  a  softer  flame 

*Oan  mingle  with  his  martial  musings  high ; 

And  trembling  wishes— which  he  foir'd  to  name. 

Yet  oft  betrayed  in  nuiny  a  half-drawn  sigh — 

Told  that  the  hidden  shaft  deep  in  his  heart  did  lie. 

And  there  were  eyes  that  from  long  silken  lashes 
With  stolen  glance  could  spy  his  secret  pain — 
Sweet  haael  eyes,  whose  dewy  light  out-flashes 
liike  joyous  day-spring  after  summer  rain  s 
And  she,  the  enchantress,  loved  the  youth  again 
With  maiden's  first  affection,  fond  and  true. 
— Ah !  youthful  love  is  like  the  tranquil  main, 
Heaving  'n^th  smiling  skies  its  bosom  blue— 
BeautiM  as  a  spirit— calm,  but  fearful  too ! 

Their   '*  Farewell  Song*'  to  their  naitive  shores  is  very  channing,  fbU 
of  that  simplicity  which  tells  home  to  the  heart.    The  reader  of  true  taste 
eannot  but  be  delighted  with  it.     The  following  "  Cabinet  Picture**  we 
also  presume  to  be  nom  Mr.  Pringle's  pen,  by  its  naivetd  and  simplicity. 
A  graceful  form,  a  gentle  mien  A  fancy  pure  as  viigin  snows , 

Sweet  eyes  of  witching  bhie.  Yet  playful  as  the  wind ; 

Dimples  where  young  love  nestles  in  A  soul  alive  to  other's  woes. 

Around  a  **  cherry  mou'  <"  But  to  her  own  resign'd. 

.  The  temper  kind,  the  taste  refined.  This  gentle  portraiture  to  fwrm, 

A  heart  nor  vain  nor  proud,  Bequired  not  Fancy's  art ; 

A  face,  the  mirror  of  her  mind.  But  do  not  ask  the  lady's  name — 

Like  sky  without  a  doud  :  'Tis  hidden  in  my  heart ! 
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It  would  be  invidioufl  to  select  from  any  other  writer  than  the  editor, 
where  there  is  so  much  that  is  ezceQent,  as  the  prefiorence  might  seem 
unfair.  In  the  prose  tales  there  is  great  merit.  The  *'  Covenanters" 
is  good  of  its  kind,  but  a  little  too  long.  ''  The  Election/'  by  Miss  Mitford ; 
"  The  Brothers/'  by  the  author  of  the  "  Subaltern/'  and  "  Isabella  de 
Jaunay/'  various  in  style  (the  latter^  though  French  in  story,  evidently  an 
English  production)  and  agreeable  in  subject^  are  all  good.  *'  Contra- 
diction'' IS  good,  though^  perhaps,  too  much  of  an  essay.  "  The  Warning," 
by  Gillies,  excellent.  "  Surprise/'  by  Mrs.  Opie,  in  her  best  manner. 
'*  The  Publican's  Dream/'  by  the  author  of  the  "  O'Hara  Family,"  striking, 
and  worthy  of  his  pen.  "  The  Jewish  Pilgrim,"  well  written  and  inte- 
resting; and  the  fidelity  of  Mr.  Fraser's  *'  Zalim  Khan/'  to  "keeping/' 
with  local  manners,  we  can  vouch  for.  To  conclude,  we  must  conceded 
peat  improvement  this  year  to  the  *'  Friendship's  Offering/'  and  pronounce 
It  well  worthy  of  public  patronage.  Under  its  new  editor,  increased  success 
IS  certain. 

Mr.  Watts's  well-known  and  elegant  "Souvenir"  (like  the  last  annual,  edited 
by  a  poet)  is  this  year  excellent.  In  his  engravings  Mr.  Watts  has  surpassed 
any  of  his  former  volumes,  but  these  we  have  already  noticed.*  Our 
business  now,  therefore,  is  with  the  literary  department.  The  poetry  is  of 
a  superior  order,  as  might  be  expected,  and  the  prose  is  well  sustained. 
Both  are  nearer  upon  an  equality  of  merit,  and  there  is  a  greater  uniformity 
m  this  respect  than  in  the  other  Annuals.  Barry  Cornwall,  Mrs.  Hemans, 
J.  Malcolm,  T.  K.  Hervey,  Rev.  T.  Dale,  W.  Hewett,  Miss  Browne,  Delto, 
Miss  Mitford,  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Barnard,  Read,  Coleridge,  Carrinffton, 
with  one  or  two  anonymous  writers,  complete  th^  poetkal  list  of  au&ors, 
with  the  addition  of  the  Editor.  The  poetry  is  consequently  more  select, 
aod  there  is  increased  room  for  the  interesting  prose  tales,  in  which  the 
£<utor  has  been  more  than  usually  successfuL  There  are  suty-five  con- 
tributions in  the  whole.  There  are  two  tales  by  the  author  of  "  Pelham," 
entitled,  "Too  handsome  for  anything/'  and  "a  MS.  found  in  a  Mad- 
house," admirably  but  freely  sketched.  "  The  Rock  of  the  Candle,"  by  the 
author  of  "  Munster  Popular  Tales,"  is  a  very  charming  production— the 
Mene  Irish.  The  "  Queen  of  May"  we  do  not  like  so  weU  as  "  Inflexibility." 
Mu»  Mitford  is  as  pleasing  as  usual  in  her  "  General  and  his  Lady."  The 
"  Vision  of  Purgatory"  is  characteristic  of  its  author.  "  Bridget  Planta- 
genet"  good.  The  "  Brief  Career"  excellent.  There  are,  moreover,  a 
"Chapter  on  Portraits/'  by  Baurry  Cornwall ;  the  "Grotto  of  Akteleg,"  by 
the  author  of  the  Mummy,  and  others,  the  whole  constituting  a  volume  of 
more  sustained  food  quality  than  any  one  preceding.  To  return  to  the 
poetry,  the  lines  by  B.  Cornwall  to  Pasta  are  m  his  best  manner,  and  Mrs. 
Hemans  shines  as  usual  the  queen  of  female  verse.  We  must,  however, 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  partiality,  as  in  our  mention  of  the  preceding 
Annual,  confine  our  brief  notice  to  the  Editor's  own  productions,  which  are 
some  of  his  very  best ;  one  of  these  we  extract,  written  on  burning  a  packet 
of  letters.  We  should  have  preferred  copying  "  Pedro's  Revenge^'  had  we 
space^  a  poem  of  great  power. 

Relics  of  love,  and  life's  enchanted  spring, 
Of  hopes  bom,  rainbow-like,  of  smiles  and  tears ;— 

With  trembling  band  do  I  unloose  the  string. 
Twined  round  the  records  of  my  youthful  years. 

Yet  why  preserve  memorials  of  a  dream, 

Too  bitter-sweet  to  breathe  of  aught  but  pain ! 
Why  court  fond  memory  for  a  fitful  gleam 

Of  faded  bliss,  that  cannot  bloom  again  I 


•  Fine  Arts,  page  443. 
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The  thoug^u  and  feeiingB  these  tad  relics  bring 

Qack  on  jn^  heart,  I.FovId  not  aow  recaU  ; —  , 
Since  rentier  ties  around  its.pti|ses  cling»  -  . 

dhaU' spells  less  hallowed  hold  them  still  in  thraU  '  . 

Csn  wither'd  hopes  that  never  came  to  flower, 

JUatch  ^ith  affedtions  long  and  dearly  tried  ! 
Lore,  that  has  lived  thnrajarh  many  a  stormy  hour, 

Through  good  and  ill, — and  time  and  change  defied  ! 

Perish  each  record  that  might  wake  a  thought 

That  would  be  treason  to  a  faith  like  this ! — 
MHbiy  should  the  spectres  of  past  joys  be  brought 

To  fling  their  shadow's  o*er  my  present  bliss ! 

Yet, — ere  we  part  for  ever, — let  me  pAy 

A  last,  fond  tribute  to  the  sainted  dead ; 
Mourn  o*er  these  wrecks  of  passion's  earlier  day. 

With  tears  as  wild  as  onoe  I  used  to  shed. 

What  gentle  words  are  flashing  on  my  eye !, 

What  tender  truths  in  every  line  I  trace ! 
Confessions — ^penn*d  with  many  a  deep-drawn  sigh,— 

Hopes — like  the  dove — ^with  but  one  resting-puM« ! 

How  many  a  feeling,  long^too  long — ^represt, 
lake  autumn-flowers,  here  opened  out  at  last ! — 

How  manv  a  vision  of  the  lonely  breast 
Its  chensh'd  radiance  on  these  leaves  hath  cast ! 

And  ye,  pale  violets,  whose  sweet  breath  hath  driven 
Back  on  my  soul  the  dreams  I  fain  would  quell ; 

To  whose  faint  perfume  such  wild  power  is  given,  » 

To  call  up  visions — only  loved  too  well ; — 

Ye  too  most  perish  ! — ^Wherefore  now  divide 
Tributes  of  love*— first  offerings  of- the  heart*; — 

Gifts — that  so  long  have  slumbered  side  by  side-; 
Tokens  of  feeling—never  meant  to  part ! 

A  long  £urewell : — sweet  flowers,  sad  scrolls,  adieu  !  -       ,m. 

Yes,  ye  shall  be  companions  to  the  last : — 
So  periiii  all  that  would  revive  anew 

The  fruitless  memories  of  the  faded  past ! 

But  lo !  the  flames  are  curling  swifily  round 

Each  fairer  vestige  of  my  youthful  years ; 
Page  after  page  that  searching  blaze  hath  found. 

Even  whilst  I  strive  to  trace  them  through  my  tears. 

The  Hindoo  widow,  in  affection  strong, 
Dies  by  her  lord,  and  keeps  her  faith  unbroken  :— 

Thus  perish  all  which  to  those  wrecks  belong, 
The  living  memory — with  the  lifeless  token  ! 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  find  the  emulation  excited  by  fair  and  honour- 
able competition,  impart  every  year  to  these  little  works  fres^  claims  to 
public  patronage.  Ibe  "  Amulet/'  the  next  in  age,  is  this  year  also  an  im- 
provement upon  the  preceding,  though  its  literary  contents  are  very  variable  in 
excellence.  This  work  differs  from  all  its  brethren  in  its  object,  which  will 
be  best  understood  bv  its  title  of  "  Christian  and  Literary  iCenxembrancer,** 
being  devoted  to  subjects  more  particularly  of  a  moral  and  religious  cha- 
racter. It  is  edited  hj  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  with  industry  and  discrimination. 
The  names  of  many  of  its  contributors  we  have  already  recounted,  to  whidi 
those  of  Croly,  Polwhele,  Robert  Hall,  Miss  Porter^  L.  E.  L.,  and  one 
or  two  others  may  be  added.    The  Editor  and  Mrs.  Hall  have  abo   ooa-  * 
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tn^lrted  to  tt»  wmi^  voliune.  "  ▲  Sira&ge  Story  tiS  S^neri^y/'  ^ 
Keoiksdf;  ft ''Walk  in  the  Temple  GaFdMw/t]7MrB.O|^;  **  The  Fisher- 
man/  by  Mn.  Hall ;  "  Fragments  of  a  joiumey  over  the  Brocken,"  by 
Coleridge ;  the  "  Caldson  Linn/'  and  '*  Poetry  and  Pbilosofihy/*  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Hall^  not  forgettin«f ''  Littk  Moses/'  by  Miss  Mitlbrd,  are  the  beat 
jirqee  pieces.  Those  by  Mrs.  Hall  are  rather  too  numerousy  being  deficient 
in  power,  though  not  in  elegance:  they  give  a  sameness  of  character  to  the 
work^  which,  we  take  it,  should  be  as  varied  as  ^sible  in  style  and  subject. 
There  is  much  serious  poetry  of  great  merit  in  this  little  volume,  some  by  the 
editor  himself,  which  the  most  fastidious  as  to.  religion  and  morals  may  peruse 
with  high  gratification.  The  embellishments  have  been  well  selected  and 
are  very  finely  executed,  and  the  green  silk  binding  looks  uncommonly 
veil.  '*  The  Fisherman''  is  a  delightful  plate,  and  the  Frontispiece,  after 
Murillo,  does  the  engraver  infinite  credit.  The  "  Water-cress  Girl,"  tiie 
«'  Wandering  Minstrds/'  and  "  Guardian  Angels^"  in  short  all  are  good,  and 
do  honour  to  the  spirit  of  the  publishers. 

The  second  volume  of  the  *'  Bijou,"  published  by  Mr.  Pickering,  so  well 
known  for  his  elegant  pocket  editions  of  the  most  valuable  works,  has  a 
charact^  and  appearance  very  distinct  from  the  other  Anmials.  It  is 
printed  in  a  smidl  type,  and  decorated  with  engravings  of  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter, for  the  most  part  on  classical  subjects  of  English  history ;  it  is  an 
unobtrusive  beautiful  little  work,  llie  Frontispiece  is  a  portrait  of  Lady 
Wallscourt,  after  Lawrence;  and  there  is  a  fine  engraving  of  young  Lamb- 
ton,  after  the  same  artist.  But  commend  us  to  &e  family  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,,  after  Holbein,  very  finely  engraved  by  Dean,  and  bearing  the  stamp 
of  the  elder  time  ;  a  very  charming  production.  There  is  a  sweet  Claude 
hseathing  tranquillity,  engraved  by  Dean ;  Diana  of  Poictiers,  after  Prima^ 
ticcio,  stamped  with  the  times  past,  llie  Cascade  of  Tivoli,  by  Henning, 
engraved  by  Cooke;  Clisson  in  Brittany,  the  retreat  of  Heloise,  from  the 
^ikver  of  Davis,  a  delicious  scene;  Mont  Blanc  from  Turner;  the  Inter- 
view between  Charles  II.  and  Sir  H.  Lee,  from  Stephanofl^,  by  A.  Fox, 
and  Christabel  by  the  same  engraver.  Among  the  contributors,  besides 
many  of  those  in  the  other  Annuals,  we  notice  several  names  new  to  us. 
As  a  whole,  we  can  cordially  recommend  this  year's  volume  to  ourreadera. 
The  following  beautiful  lines  are  on  a  monument  of  sleeping  children  by 
CJiaatrey.  From  an  anantfmous  pen. 

If  Cherubs  slumber,  such  is  their  repose, 

So  motionless,  so  beautiful  they  lie ; 
While  o'er  their  forma,  a  soften*d  splendour  glows, 

And,  round  their  couch,  celestial  bxeeaes  sigh. 
And  such  the  rest  of  Eve  in  £den*8  bower, 

Her  white  brow  beaming  in  the  moonlight  ray. 
Calm  she  reclined,  as  some  night  closing  flower, 

To  rise  more  radiant  at  the  break  of  day. 
And  such  our  sleep  in  happy  childhood,  ere 

Thought,  like  a  giant  from  his  rest,  awoke 
To  bind  the  bounding  heart,  and  fasten  there 

His  iron  fetters  and  his  heavy  yoke. 
Thus  as  I  gazed  on  that  fair  fashionM  child. 
Breathing  the  homage  of  the  heart  alone ; 
la  dreams  of  early  blessedness  beguiled, 

A  silent  captive  at  the  sleeper's  throne ; 
Young  mothers  came,  confessing  with  a  kiss, 

The  babe,  the  image  of  their,  first-born  love ; 
Or  wept  for  one  "  more  beautiful  than  this," 

Gone  from  its  cradle  to  its  rest-above. 
Blithe  children  stopp'd  their  laugh,  they  would  not  rouse 

The  gentle  baby  from  its  slumber  deep ; 
While  lofty  eyes,  and  high  unbending  brows, 
.   ,  Long'd  for  the  silence  of  that  dreamless  sleep. 

The  "  Keepsake,"  bound  in  crimson  silk,  at  a  guinea,  being  higher  in 
prioe  than  the  preceding  Annuals,  is  put  forth  with  great  pretension. 
iVw.— VOL.  xxm.  NO.  xcv.  2  H 
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tM^^^mi^utm^^Ul  iumwf.^p^tav,  or  in  the  present  in 

Co%i49«;(llClx>If0P,jHarrison,  Hook, Sftnim  (author  of  HmO'Siafl^TaJm), 
3U  li^aerl^iOl^r  ^GUben  &rle),  Beaslef  (sutfaor  of  Um;  Hqp^),  Buy^, 
|^K».  $f  Ue^,  J\l);9^  Ifemani,  L.  E.  L«.  and  one  or  two  others    Time  ere  tve 

rtlwiiio^R.  pieces  of  Shelley's,  Two  by  Weiid6wert<bi  TUe  £4itor  {Mr. 
Mr:  &ey0oU«|y.  a  name  new^  we  believe,  in  the  litereiy  vexld)  km  also 
bb^^ined/'^veral  names  of  persons  of  rank  as  contributory  to  wit,.  Lords 
Moiip^Ui^  Normanby,  Holland,  and  Nugent ;  Sir  J.  Mackintoflh  end  Mr. 
Lnt^eji,  the(  clever  author  of  ^'  Letters  to  Julia/'  Of  tbe  quantum  of 
uterary  merit  we  cannot  judge,  the  typography  being  kept  back  from  our 
view.  The  plates  are  excellent,  and  fully  support  the  high  character  of  the 
engraver.  Heath,  who  has  executed  ten  of  them  himself:  the  others  are 
by  distinguished  artists,  namely,  Finden,  Engleheart,  Rolls,  M^'allis,  N.  R. 
Smith,  Portbury,  Goodyear,  and  Westwood,  carrying  to  the  highest  point 
of  perfection  the  art  of  book  plate  engraving; 

The  '^  Anniversary,*'  like  the  "  Keepsake''  in  size  and  price,  is  edited  by 
that  talented  author  and  excellent  man  so  well  known  to  the^pubHc,  Mr.  Allan 
Cunningham.  The  plates,  eighteen  in  number,  are  bei^vUfully  engraved; 
and  rival  those  of  the  "  Keepsake."  Of  these,  some  of  which  are  as  fine 
specimens  as  art  is  capable  of  producing,  "  The  Yenng  Ootteger,"  after 
Gainsborough,  engraved  by  Robinson,  is  an  exquisite  production^  and  con- 
veys perfectly  the  manner  of  the  artist.  ''The  Author  of  Wilverley  in  his 
Study,"  after  Allan*  hy  Goodall,  is  a  verjr  fine  engaraving ;  the  groat  novetist 
is  seated  in  his  study,  which  is  hung  with  anciesit  arms,  and  he  is  repre- 
sented as  busily  engaged  in  writing.  His  fiAe  and  k>fty  forehead  is  how- 
ever sketched  rather  higher  than  nature  or  symmetry  will  admit.  *'  New- 
stead  Abbey/'  once  the  seat  of  Byron,  is  a  delieieus  engraving  by  WaUis, 
worthy  the  scene  and  name  to  which  it  owes  its  celebrity.  ''Beatrice," 
after  Howard,  by  Sangster,  is  very  channinfi:;  the  rich  garden  scenery  and 
female  figures  aro  wonderfully  well  detailed.  "  Morning,"  after  Linton^  is 
fine ;  and  "  FonthiU/'  by  Webb,  a  beautiful  bit  of  Eindscape.  « The 
Earings,"  by  Rolls,  after  Shee,  from  a  story  of  Mr.  Lockhart's,  is  a  very 
fine  engraving,  though  rather  contemplative  than  regretful.  Robinson  has 
surpassed  his  former  efforts  in  "  The  Snuff-box,"  so  has  Finden  in  the 
**  Blackberry  Boy  /'  C.  Rolls,  after  Westell,  in  "  Pickaback,"  and  «  Love 
me,  love  my  Dog,"  after  Hoppner,  by  Greatbatch,  are  very  superior.  We 
must  not  omit  the  "  Castle  of  Chillon,"  now  immortal  in  Byron's  yerse. 
«*  The  Lute,"  "  The  Draft  Players,"  "  Psyche,"  and  the  elegant  Vignettes, 
which  show  that  Mr.  Sharpe,  the  publisher,  has  spared  no  trouble  or  expense 
to  make  the  illustrations  of  the  "  Anniversary'  worthy  of  8ttp|M>rt  They 
may  indeed  be  equalled,  but  will  rarely  be  surpassed ;  uie  woodcuts  aro  the 
most  delicate  things  we  have  ever  seen  in  their  wdk  of  art.  The  contributors 
for  the  literary  part  are  nearly  all  well  known  characters.  Southey,  Wil- 
son, Lockhart,  J.  Montgomery,  Hogg,  Barry  Cornwall,  C.  Croker,  Pringle, 
Miss  Mitford,  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  Claro,  Miss  Bowles,  and  others. 
There  is  also  a  letter  of  Lord  Byron's.  The  Editor  himself  has  contributed 
several  very  charming  pieces  in  verse.  Mr.  Southey's  Epistle  to  the  Editor 
shows  that  humour  is  not  the  Laureat's  forte,  yet  it  is  amusing  from  hkn. 
*'  Edderline's  Dream/'  by  Wilson,  is  a  charming  production,  full  of  fine 
poetic  feeling.  There  are  some  pleasing  verses  by  Mr.  Lockhart,  but  it 
was  bad  taste  to  parody  his  own  sweet  translation  of  the  "  Earings."  The 
^'  Castle  of  Invertime,"  bv  Hogg,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  shepherd's 
talent.  "The  Temptation, '  by  Barry  Cornwall,  is  in  his  best  style,  tender^ 
and  exhaling  gentleness  and  beauty*  Of  the  prose^  which  we  do  not  on 
the  whole  think  quite  equal  to  the  poetry.  "  The  King  at  Windsor  "  is  too 
similar  to  numerous  descriptions  of  the  same  kind  which  have  already 
appeared.  "Going  to  the  Races,*'  by  Miss  Mitford,  is  one  of  her  best 
pieces*  "Abbotsford"  is  very  interesting  from  its  associations.  "The 
Honeycomb  and  Bitter  Gourd,"  very  entertaining.  We  doubt  whether  Sir 
G.  Beaumont  pos^sses  interest  enough  for  such  a  publication  as  the  "  An-; 
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niVimi^^"  ««  Ttia  €MhefOii£to  PrtftWifei^  itj  go6a/i(«4a^mtJ/efi*»t^» 
'*  Flitfd/Kidlalier'  lOld  M«  pig*"  Ver^  ffiir.  The  mpjfll  iilii^i^^k^'t^^^^ 
KtfWcrv^^  is  by  th«  celebrate  Preacher,  tbe  A^.  £1  'IrViD^^^ikhl^ifiartieL 
t^rkHc.  Thertoneof  the  "  Anniversary''  partaking defii^edUy  of  th^  fidiif^ 
e<»untry,  Mr.  Irving's  tale  harmoniaefl  wA\  with  the  rolnnie,  sinrdhf  &  'it 
is;  aad  is  moreover  tinted  with  the  hue  of  the  writer's  religious  opinioh^'  3ln)^ 
therefok«>  more  than  commonly  earnest.  It  is  penned  witii  greatf  powen 
though  eccentric,  and  will  be  read  with  much  interest.  The  futow^  is  a 
sfrecimen  fWmi  the  £ditor*8  pen,  with  which  we  must  condurfe,  heartiljf 
wishing  the  ''Anniversary'*  the  success  it  deserves.  "  On  the  Plyche  of  S& 
T.  Lawpenee." 

Fair  Psyche,  thou  who  wert  renown'd 
Of  old,  and  on  Olympus  crown'd  ; 
Art  thou  come,  gladsome  goddess,  now, 
In  beauty  beaming,  breast  and  brow  ; 
With  lips  like  drop-ripe  cherries  deft, 
And  cressSes  like  Fate's  diarmed  weft  ? 
Art  thou  come  with  thy  round  white  neck, 
Which  gold  may  dim,  but  never  deck  \ 
Come  back  to  man  and  earth  again. 
In  loi^eliness  to  rule  and  reign : 
With  looks  too  gently  medc  for  mirth. 
And  more  of  heaven  than 's  fit  for  earth  ? 

Thanks,  Xiawrence,  thanks  !  thy  skill  hath  wroaglit 

A  form  with  soul  and  sense  and  thought.  • 

O  wondzous  art !  which  thus  redeems 

The  glorious  forms  which  glad  our  dreams  ; 

Arrests  the  ▼ision  when  it  dips 

Itself  in  beauty  to  the  lips ; 
,  Which  calls  from  days  far  gone  and  dim, 

Their  loveliness  to  paint  and  limn. 

Fair  f{dl  the  art  which  gives  of  mind 

And  .heaven  as  much  as  man  can  find.  .    .    i 

Blind  dreamer  t  Think*8t  thou  Fancy  eV 

Could  frame  a  form  so  real  and  dear  ? 

No  goddess  this,  with  zone  and  star, 

A  baptized  beauty — ^nobler  far : 

A  wife — a  word  Uuit^s  much  to  me, 

A  mother — what  can  brighter  be  ?  ' 

Can  Fancy,  in  her  happiest  mood. 

Like  Nature  work  in  flesh  and  blood  ?  ' 

Create  those  fair  ones  who  preside 
'   In  household  state  and  matron  pride ; 

Who  lull— .in  that  dear  duty  blest,  » 

The  baby,  happy  at  the  breast  ? 

Or  when  man's  chafed,  can  smile  to  fliglu 
.  ^    :  Wrath's  darkness,  and  restore  his  light  ? 

Or  when  he 's  sick,  can  sit  and  shed 

All  wedlock's  comfort  round  his  bed  ? 

Or  rise — should  glory  gild  hia  name. 

And  share  his  love  and  feeT  his  fame ! 

Or  live — should  fortune  frown,  as  one 

Who  ne'er  had  wealth  or  splendour  known  ; 

And  trim  his  home,  and  gently  share 

His  woes,  S!nd  make  his  peace  her  prayer  ?^ 

Woe  worth  thee.  Fancy !  who  shall  meet  * 

Of  thine  aught  so  supremely  sweet ; 

O'er  others  spread  thy  splendid  wings, 

Vm  earthly,  and  tote  aiortal  things. 
The  "  dem,*  edited  by  thefacetious  Mr.  T.  HOod,  did  not  reach  us  until 
we  were  nearly  ready  for  press.*    We  can  only,  therefore,  g^ve  ^^^^^J^ 

Slate  description  of  it  to  our  readers,    it  is  got  up  in  a  style  of  great 
egance.    The  plates  are  in  number  fourteen,  not  including  the  vignettes: 

%n  % 
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.««.•(  IB -ffMntfliillbetE^"  from  Ooofwr,  ivgn^ed by  IrC.£dw^tetb;.Tlie 
«DMk«£  iUadi*,".tar  W«mii»  also  &om  Oomr,  botli  rery  fiStefepedbtes 
of  vrti.  Dbt  r  P«IHer^Batfidp»"  byChalon;  "Hero  and  LeanderT  ^^3^ 
FarweU;^  "The  Widew;"  ''Nina;"  ''The  Younc:  Helvetian  ;**  <>The 
May  Queen;"  "  The  Maid  of  Damascna,"  Sec,  are  aU  chanuingspeciniena 
0f  the  raipectiTe  aHiats ;— Cook,  Phelps,  Enaom,  Mitchel,  JOayenporly 
Goodyear,  and  £iiKl«heart.  The  typography  is  hardly  equal  to  that  of  the 
elher  "  Annuals"  m  neatness.  The  contributions  are  by  Sir  Walter  SooU, 
€.  Lamb,  H.  Coleridge,  J.  8.  Stock,  £.  Herbert,  T.  K.  Hervey,  T.  Mar- 
A^  B.  MoKon,  R.  Cornwall,  H.  Smith,  Bowring,  Miss  Mitford,  B. 
Bartea,  Messrs.  Kenney,  Howett,  Dale,  and  others,  besides  the  Editor, 
who  has  several  pieces  which  partake  of  his  accustomed  humour.  We  had 
fineitotten  to  mention  a  maffnifioeiit  engraving,  from  Martin,  by  Smith, 
"  The  Temptatioii  on  the  Mount/'  in  which  that  artist's  power  of  pic- 
torial composition  is  finely  displayed.  We  have  not  time  to  read  the 
Wume  finny,  and  can  but  quote  the  following  by  the.  Editor,  ia  his  usual 
many  mood.    It  is  "A  Pictore  of  Hero  and  Leander." 

Why,  lover,  why  Why,  Cupid,  why 

Such  a  water  rover  ?  Make  the  passage  brighter  ? 

Would  she  love  thee  more  Were  not  any  boat 

For  coming  half  not  over  9  Better  than  a  Hffhter  9 

Why,  lady,  why  Why,  maiden,  why 

So  in  love  with  dipping  ?  So  intrusiye  standing  ? 

Must  a  lad  of  (rf««c0  Must  thou  be  on  the  stair 

Come  all  over  «fr^ppiti^?  When  he's  on  the  (antfin^  9 

This  is  spmething  of  a  lighter  cast  than  our  quotations  from  preceding 
EcUtors,  and  we  imagine  the  volume  to  be  a  little  too  moch  in  this  vein. 

Not  onlv,  as  before  observed,  is  there  a  great  improvement  in  the  London 
Annuals  tnis  year,  but  a  publication  of  the  same  daas  from  the  Liverpool 

Jiress,  "  The  Winter's  Wreath,"  has  this  season  so  nnich  improved,  that 
t  equals  its  metropolitan  rivak  in  typography,  and  is  uncommonly  well 
Kt  up;  its  engravings  are  most  df  them  capital,  by  Goodall,  Smith, 
idchffe,  Finden,  and  other  celebrated  hands;  and  the  literary  part,  besides 
numerous  contributors  of  merit,  whose  names  ate  not  known  in  the  metro- 
polis, numbera  Hemans,  Montgomery,  Mitford,  Howitt,  the  respected 
BeacNMs,  Bowring,  Delti^  Opie,  &c  &c.  Thus  among  the  novelties  of 
the  age,  works  of  art  and  Lterature,  formerly  deemedgreat  efforts  in  the 
metropolis,  are  urodudng  in  our  provincial  towns.  What  wormwood  to 
the  Newcastles,  kenyons,  and  Eldons  of  the  day,  are  such  innovations  upon 
the  "  good  old  times."  The  "  Winter's  Wreath"  ia,  without  exceptaim, 
the  most  beautiful  provincial  publication  we  have  ever  seen,  worthy  the 
eommeroial  sister  and  rival  of  our  great  metropolis,  and  eoftitled,  mrary 
mqr,  to  the  public  patronage. 

waides  the  Ibreaoing  Anmialsy  we  have  this  year  a  series  of  juvenile 
vnUicationa,  edited  in  a  very  superior  asonner,  announcing  a  start,  in 
literary  works  for  the  young,  commensorslfee  with  the  Intrilectual  progtiess 
of  the  age.  Of  these,  three  only  have  y^  reached  lu,  namely,  *<The 
Juvenile  Keepsake,''  edited  by  Mr.T.  Koecoe;  The"  Juvenile  Sovvefrir," 
by  Mrs.  A.  Watts ;  and  tiie  "  Juvenile  Fomt  Me  Not,"  by  Mrs.  S.  G.  H»]L 
llie  admirable  h^e  taught  in  old  school  book-tales,  such  as  that  of  the 
"  Beys  going  to  swim,"  who  are  flop^ged,  some  because  they  can,  and  others 
because  they  cannot  swim,  is  dissipated  for  ever,  and  common  sense,  at 
length,  obtains  something  like  a  mastery  in  tales  for  youth.  'Iliese  three 
works  are  well  got  up.  The  principal  fault  in  the  "  Keepsake,*'  is,  that  it  is 
too  good  for  the  youngest  class,  and  we  must  therefore  divide  youth  into  two 
periods, — to  that  from  the  age  of  six  to  twelve,  as  judiciously  fixed  upon  by 
Mfi.  Watts,  in  ber  preface,  must  be  devoted  her  elegant  little  book»  the 
plates  of  which  are  charmingly  executed.  The  contents  show  how  well 
lamalea  and  mothers  understand  the  adaptation  of  ideas  to  children's  capa- 
0tiea»  Mrs.  Watts's  book  is  excellently  fitted  to  its  object.  Its  contributes 
number  Mrs.  Hemans,  Hofland,    Howitt,  Miss    Mitfordj  MA.  0.  Gore^ 
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«;t  Delta^  J.  ]yfontranery>  &c.  zunt  is  that  of  Mis.  HaU  ddldent 

£004;  and  ber  list  of  colitrlbut^inra  highly nfi^i(et«M^'  tft'ukiik'lnd  ^feflt. 
We  ar6  truly  happy  to  (^reet  two  such  wod^fiylfi{«»«if(jfth»IfitheHo  In- 
sulted understandiajn  of  chOdren.  Mr.  T.  Roseoe'i'  '^^Ktepsaik^*'  is*  biHkt 
adapted  for  youth  from  the  age  of  tw^ve  to  si]ittei»4ii  ^Ightcok  ItcOh- 
taias  many  pieces,  of  vhich  iar  worse  have  appeared  in  ^'  Amuals"  ifif 
much  hiffher  assumptions.  ^'  The  Knight  WaUning  his  Armour,*'  ^<  The 
Deaf  FUea,'*  "  The  Albanian  Shepherd/'  and  various  «ther  pieces^  will 
be  read  with  great  pleasure.  The  poetry  is  good  also^  and  we  feel  lio 
hesitation  in  sayings  that  this  volume^  as  a  whofe,  is  not  only  calculated  for 
the  intermediate  station  for  which  it  is  intended^  but  may  be  perasedby 
those  more  mature  in  years  and  knowledge  with  high  deVgbt. 

And  now^  on  taking  our  leave^  for  this  year,  of  these  beautiful  puUicaiioiia, 
we  cannot  help  hol£ng  them  up  as  an  example  of  that  ]^vo«d  march  of 
mind  which  tne  ignorant  and  bigoted  deprecate,  but  which  the  man  of 
talent  and  learning,  whatever  his  creed  or  party^  willj  like  the  prOiant 
Bishop  of  London,  nail  as  great  and  glorious.  We  do  not  mean  in  reapect 
alone  to  the  excellence  of  the  literary  efforts  they  call  into  exertion,  though 
these  are  not  to  be  despised,  nor  to  the  aid  to  art  which  they  afford  so 
extensively,  but  to  the  incitement  they  will  yield  to  thousands,  whom  their 
very  elegancies  will  entice  to  read,  and  stud^,  to  the  displaoement  of 
some  frivolous  luxury,  or  childish  bauble,  and  m  whom  they  will  awaken 
thought,  and  infuse  a  taste  for  mental  gratification.  We  recommend  the 
rich  to  form  annually  a  library  of  them  all.  And  every  one,  according  to 
his  means,  to  buy  one  or  two  of  them.  All  should  encourage  what  is  hoXh 
elegant  and  entertaining.  For  the  summer  walk,  or  the  unoccupied  five 
minutes  which  so  frequently,  occur  in  life,  they  are  admirably  adapted^ 
eompanions,  and  their  crimson  and  green,  or  fold  bindings,  make  them 
nmaments  in  the  boudoir  and  drawing-room.  We  trust  next  year  we  s^all 
find  a  further  improvement  in  them>  for  nothing,  in  this  age,  mus^  stand  still; 
and  with  this  hope  we  take  our  leave.  '  \^ 

THS    PENBNDEN    HEATH  MEETINO- 

Ahxious  to  witness  the  great  assembly  of  '*  the  Men  of  Kent,^'  .of 
which  the  High  Sheriff  had  called  a  meeting,  (having  i4ppoiAted  twelve 
o\:!ock  upon  Friday  the  24th  for  the  immense  gathering,)  I  prooeeded 
from  Rochester  to  Maidstone  at  an  early  hour.  Upon  tfiy  way,  1  ^w 
the  evidences  of  prodigious  exertion  to  call  the  yeomanry  together, 
and  from  the  summit  of  a  hill  that  surmounts  a  beautiful  valley  neay 
Maidstone,  I  beheld  a  long  array  of  waggons  moving  slowly  towards  the 
spot  wiiidi  had  been  fixed  by  the  High  Sheriff  for  the  malting.  The 
morning  was  peculiarly  fine  and  bright,  and  had  a  remiiant  of'  "  sum- 
mer's fingering  bloom ;"  and  the  eve,  through  the  pure  air,  md  from 
^ei  elevated  spot  on  which  I  paused  to  surve^^  th^  landscm)e,  fraV^nrsijed 
an  intmeose  and  glorious  prospect.  The  fertile  county  of^KeUt,  cover- 
ed with  all  the  prof\ision  of  English  luxury,  and  exhibiting  a  noble 
s^tade  of  agricultural  opulence,  was  before  me ;  under  any  circum- 
itancea  the  scene  would  have  attracted  my  attention,  but  upon  the  oc- 
casion on  which  I  now  beheld  it,  it  was  accompanied  by  circumstances 
which  greatly  added  to  its  influence,  and  lent  to  the  beauty  of  natiire 
a  sort  of  moral  picturesque.  The  whole  population  of  an  immense  dis- 
trict, seemed  to  have  swarmed  from  their  towns  and  cottages,  and  filled 
the  roads  and  avenues  which  led  to  the  great  place  of  political  rendez- 
ions.  In  the  distance  lay  Penenden  Heath,  and  I  could  perceive  that 
long  before  the  hour  appointed  by  the  Sheriff  for  the  meeting,  lai^e 
masses  had  assembled  upon  the  field,  where  the  struggle  between  the 
two  contending  parties  was  to  be  carried  on.    After  looking  upoti  this 
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}exXxm^invnLS?^9kb  I  e">P^*^  ^^  wy  jp^rncy.    I  passect^niany 
of  tl|<^.|t<^{^7>W^^'^P^<^.^^^^  on  foot  to  the  meenng ;  but  t&e 

ma4.ipajp/^yj.^i;e^f;apy^yQcl  m  those , ponderous  teams  wbich  are  usejl 
fyif  tj|i^  fmif  P^Kf  of  (conveying'  agricultural  produce ;  and,  indeed,  **  the 
Altn.oflCeiUy:. who  were,  packed  up  in  those  vehicles,  seemed  almost 
i^^UA^QiMciQua  as  the  ordinary  burthens  with  which  their  heavy  vehicles 
MO  bdeUf  The  waggons  went  on  in  their  dull  and  monotonous  rota- 
tipn»  filled  with  human  beings,  whose  faces  presented  a  vacant  blank,  in 
wbi^  it  was  impossible  to  trace  the  smallest  interest  or  emotion.  They 
did^no^  exchange  a  word  with  each  other,  but  sat  in  their  waggons, 
with  a  half  aturdjv  and  half  fatuitous  look  of  apathy,  listening  to  the 
4onnd  of  the  bells  which  were  attached  to  the  horses  by  which  thev 
were  drawn,, an^)  ^  careless  as  those  animals  of  the  events  in  which 
they  were  going  to  take  a  part.  It  was  easy,  however,  to  perceive,  to  ' 
which  faction  they  belonged  ;  for  poles  were  placed  in  each  of  thef  e 
waggons*  with  placards  attached  to  them,  on  which  directions  ^ere 
given  to  the  loads  of  freeholders  to  vote  for  their  respective  proprie- 
ton,  I  expected  to  have  seen  injunctions  to  vote  for  Emancipation, 
or  for  the  Constitution,  or  agaiinst  Popery  and  Slavery ;  these  ordi- 
nances would*  ill  all  likelihood,  have  been  above  the  comprehension  of 
*\  the  Men  of  Kent  ;**  and  accordingly  the  more  intelligible  words, 
^  vote  for  Lprd  Winchilsea,*'  or  *•  vote  for  Lord  Darnley,"  were  in- 
^^ribed  ^ppn.tbe  placards.  I  proceeded  to  my  place  of  destination, 
and  Jceached  Penenden  Heath.  It  is  a  gently  sloping  amphitbeatrical 
declivity,  surfwundcd  with  gradually  ascending  elevations  of  highly 
C;9ltiva|e^  ground^  and  presenting  in  the  centre  a  wide  space,  exceed- 
ingly weU  calculated  for  the  holding  of  a  great  popular  assembly.  On 
acKiving,  I  found  a  great  multitude  assembled  at  about  an  hour  before 
the  m9eting.  A  large  cbde  was  formed,  with  a  number  of  waggons 
placed  in  dose  junction  to  each  other,  and  forming  an  area  capable 
of  containing  several  thousand  persons.  There  was  an  opening  in 
the  ^pot  immediately  opposite  the  Sheriff  for  the  reception  of  the 
peQp)e,  who  were  pouring  into  the  enclosure  and  had  already  formed 
a  dense  mass.  The  waggons  were  laden  with  the  better  class  of 
veomen,  with  the  gentry  at  their  head.  A  sort  of  hustings  was  raised 
M>r  the  Sheriff  and  his  friends,  with  chairs  in  the  front,  and  from 
this  point  the  waggons  branched  off  in  two  wings,  that  on  the  le,ft 
of  the  Sheriff  being  allotted  to  the  Protestant^  and  the  right  having  b|^a 
appropiialed  to  the  Catholic  party.  The  waggons  bore  the  names  .of 
toe  several  persons  to  whom  they  belonged,  and  were  designated  as 
**  Lord  WincliilseaV  or  "  Lord  Damley's,"  or,  as  "  The  Committee^ 
and  ensigns  were  displayed  from  them  which  indicated  the  opinions  p( 
their  respective  occupiers.    The  moment  I  ascended  one  of  tlie  wm^. 

fons,  where  all  persons  were  indiscriminately  admitted,  I  saw  that  th^ 
rotestants,  as  they  called  themselves,  had  had  the  advantage  ia 
preparation,  and  that  they  were  well  arrayed  and  disciplined.  Of  du» 
the  effects  produced  by  Lord  Winchilsea's  arrival  afforded  strpng 

Eoof ;  for  the  moment  he  entered,  there  was  a  simultaneous  waving  of 
its  by  his  party,  and  the  cheering  was  so  well  ordered  and  regu- 
lated that  it  was  manifest  that  every  movement  of  the  faction  waa 
preconcerted  and  arranged*  The  appearance  of  Lord  Darnley,  of 
Lojfd  Radi^NT,  and  the  0;Uier  leaders  of  the  Catholic  party,  was  not 
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ffi^ned  with  the  sam^  CQftcnr^enee  of  Ap^kts^  ^ftk  ilfeir  tustfo^ft^ ; 
not  that  tlie  latter  were  not  warmly  akalbtfs,'  bdt^W^  ^d^^i^^'i^t 
heen  disciplined  with  the  saitie  care.*  ran)ti^s]Fj^^attlM^%l^'e!ift 
coming  of  Cobbett  and  of  Hant.  I  riot  dhlf  dbifff^IWI,^  f#o 
persons  of  whom  I  had  heard  so  math,  Uut  to  «^b(^rtahif'lAcf%iil^ 
of  their  influence  upon  the  pubhc  mind.  Cdb'b(k^'1"kMeh^«^tfd, 
had,  before  the  meeting  took  place,  succeeded  hi  Ai^Owin^  '^^(56^ 
into  the  ranks  of  the  liberal  party.  He  had  intimated 'IBat:  he*  Hrduld 
move  a  petition  against  tithes  —  to  this  Lord  Darnlc^  V^BferileMy 
objected,  and  asked  very  reasonably  how  he  couM, -a$  a'^r^^of 
the  realm,  co-operate  in  such  a  proposal.  Several  others;- fiOw^er, 
although  they  greatly  disapproved  of  Cobbett's  ttropositidri  ^^^tlie 
abstract,  were  disposed  to  support  any  expedient  which- wotfldhkv^ (he 
effect  of  extinguishing  the  Brunswick  faction.  It  liadt'therefbr^  been 
decided  first,  to  try  whether  the  Brunswick  measure  tottkl  not  be 
l^ot  rid  of,  without  having  recourse  to  any  Substitute,  and  isk  the 
event  df  failing  in  that  course,  to  sustain  Cobbett's  amendment.  Cob- 
bett had  dined  the  preceding  day  at  Maidstone,  with  about  a  hundred 
farmers,  and  had  been  very  well  received.  He  there  gave  intimationa 
of  his  intended  proposition  against  the  Church.  His  friends  said  that 
he  had  devoted  great  care  to  his  petition,  and  that  he  plumed  himself 
upon  it.  I  thought  it  exceedingly  probable  that  he  would  succeed  in 
carrying  his  measure,  especially  as  he  had  obtained  a  signal  triumtih 
at  a  meeting  connected  with  the  Corn  Laws,  and  bbroe' down/ tbe 
gentry  before  him.  These  anticipations  had  greatly  tkh^  my  6tiii- 
osity  about  this  singular  person,  and  I  watched  the  efl^dt  wfiiifh '  Itb 
coming  should  produce  with  some  solicitude.  He  at  length  arrived  : 
upon  his  entering  the  enclosure,  I  heard  a  cry  of  **  Cobbett,  Cttbb^ft !" 
and  turning  my  eyes  to  the  spot  from  which  the  exclamation  cafne, 
I  perceived  less  sensation  than  I  had  expected  to  find.  Some  twentjjr 
of  the  lowest  class  of  freeholders  made  some  demonstration  of  plea- 
sure at  his  appearance,  and  followed  him  as  he  made  his  Way  towards 
a  waggon  on  the  right  of  the  Sheriff.  He  was  dressed  in  a  gray 
frieze  coat,  with  a  red  handkerchief,  which  gave  him  a  very  extra- 
ordinary aspect,  and  presented  him  in  contrast  with  the  body  df 
those  who  occupied  the  waggons,  who,  on  account  of  the  i^ublic 
mourning,  were  dressed  in  bkck.  He  seemed  in-  exceirent  health 
and  spirite,  for  his  cheeks  were  almost  as  ruddy  as  his  neckdoth, 
and  set  off  his  white  hair,  while  his  eyes  sparkled  at  tfie  antid« 
pacion  of  the  victory  which  he  was  confident  tliat  he  should  ob- 
tain. He  seemed  to  me  to  mistake  the  following  and  acclamation 
of  a  few  of  the  rabble  for  the  applauses  of  the  whole  meeting. 
When,  however,  he  ascended  the  waggon,  and  stood  before  the  assem- 
bly, he  ought  to  have  discovered  that  he  did  not  stand  very  high  in 
the  general  favour ;  for  while  the  circle  about  him  cheered  him  with 
rather  faint  plaudits,  the  moment  his  tall  but  somewhat  fantastioal 
figure  was  exhibited  to  the  Meeting,  he  was  assailed  by  the  Bruns- 
wickers  with  the  grossest  insults,  which,  instead  of  exciting  the  anger, 
produced  a  burst  of  merriment  among  the  Catholic  party.  **  Down 
with  the  old  Bone-grubber !"  **  Oh,  Cobbett,  have  you  brought  Burdett 
along  with  you  ?"  **  Where's  yonr  gridiron  ?*' «  Will  you  pay  Burdett  out 
of  the  ntat  crop  of  Indian  corn  ?"    These;-  and  other  eontumdie^,  were 
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Iftririifd  ppoB.JhiQ).  '^ft  set  «(  <sB«wflr  wlmK'mMej^^lmiiiljrfpiM^ 
ihc  Meeting/ iiKOfder  to  ^twtt.iheib  antagonintafliid  hemi  flhem  /donni* 
CkfhhUt .  im^  ,«(p  ,  ftosfaed  <  with  .th«  certaisty  «f  tuccesa,  and  ao  { aelS- 
deluded.  4)y  .liia-  egr^giaiia  jiotiona  of  bis  onvn  imponaace,  tfaat  Ua 
jtetnper  waa.not  av  6rct  4Uturbed«  but. looking  down  trianiphantlj  to 
ihose  immediately  about  hioai,  and  dirawing  forth  a  long  ^etitkai,  told 
thMBOLtii^be  had  Jtoonght  tbem  something  that  should'  oonfeent  them 
all.  I  aurveyed  him  attentively  at  this  moment.  Gobbett  isfgenesally 
represented  as  a  man  of  rather  a  clownish-looking  demeanour ;  and  \ 
*  bare  read,  in.  some  descriptions  of  him,  that  he  conld  not,  at  first  view, 
suggest  any  nation  of  his  peculiar  intellectual  powers.  Idonoiatail 
ngr^e  in  thie  opinion*  He  has  certainly  a  rude  and  rough  bearings'  and 
affects  a  heedlessness  of  form,  amounting  to  coarseness  and  .mslieitir* 
But  it  is  only:  requisite  to  look  at  him,  in  order  to  see  in  tbe  eatpaaa 
sion  of  bis  countenance  the  vigorons  mind  with  which  be  i»<  endow«dL 
The  .higher  portion  of  his  face  is  not  unlike  Sir  Walter  Seott'sy-  to 
whom  be  bears,,  especially  about  the  brow,  a  res^nblance.  Hia  eyns 
are  more  vivid  than  the  great  author's,  while  the  lower  part.oriiia 
countenance  ia  expressive  of  fierce  and  vehement  emotionSi  His  nttiffe 
and  aspect  certainly  suggest,  at  first  view,  his  early  occopntionB,  and 
the  predilections  of  his  later  life  (for  he  is  more  attached  to  agfi- 
.culture  than  to  politics) ;  but  whoever  looks  ^  him  narrowly,  wiU  see 
the  impress  of  intellectual  superiority  upon  his  countenance,  and  per- 
ceive, .under  his  rude  bearing,  the  predominance  of  mind.  When  Iw 
firs^  addressed  the  people,  he  was  in  exceedingly  good  humour  ;  and 
.as  he.,  snapped  his  fingers,  and  cried  out,  '^  Eraanelipation  is  all 
roguery  1"  ibe  laugh  whidi  the  recollection  of  his  own  devotedoess  to 
the  Catholic  cauae  created,  was  echoed  by  his  own  merriment,  and  be 
.seemed  to  enjoy,  his  political  inconsistency  as  an  exceeding  good  joke. 
He  told  the  people,  that  he  was  well  aware  that  the  Sheriff  intended  to 
adjourn  the  Meeting,  but  that  he  would  stay  there,  and  hold  a  Meeting 
himself.  Next  to  Cobbett  stood  the  great  leader  of  the  radicab,  Mr. 
Hunt*  A  reconciliation  has  been  recently  effected  between  them,  and 
ihey  stood  togetlier  in  the  front  of  the  same  waggon  before  die  people. 
I  was  surprised  to  find  in  Mr.  Hunti  a  man  of  an  exceedingly  mild 
and  gentle  aspect,  wiih  a  smooth  and  almost  youthful  cheek,  a  brigkt 
and  pleasant  eye,  a  sweet  and  urbane  smile,  and  altogether  a  most  gen- 
tlemanlike and  disarming  demeanour.  His  voice  too  is .  exceedingly 
inelodious,  and  as  soft  as  his  manners.  This  Gracchus  of  Mancheitor 
is  utterly  unlike  the  picture  which  the  imagination  is  apt  to  form  -o£% 
tribujoe  of  the  people  \  and  indeed  I  do  not  consider  him  to  poaaeht 
the  external  qualifications  of  a  ^eat  demagogue^  though  he  is  oerSainly 
endowed  with  that  fdaio  and  supple  eloquence  which  is  so  peculiar^ 
effective  with  an  English  multitude.  Near  Hunt  and  Gobbett,-  the 
PyJades  and  Orestes  of  radicalism,  stood  Counsellor  French,  an  Irish 
Catholic  barrister,  who  is  now  a  proselyte  among  the  reformers,  but 
seems,  to  have  many  of  the  qualities  necessary  to  conatitute  an  apostle 
]xx  the  cause,  and  is  likely  one  day  to  set  up  for  himself.  In  the  wa^on 
next  that  in  which  Gobbet,  Barrel,  and  Hunt  were  placed,  sat  Mr.  Sheil^ 
the  Irish  demagogue.  This  gentleman  was  said)  by  some  people,  to  hate 
been  sent  over , by  the  Association ;  while  odiers  asserted,  that  he  badef 
hjs  own  eiccord  embarked  in  the  perilous  nBtetpfiae  of  addreaamg 
''  the  Men  of  Kent."    There  was  a  feeling  of  curiosity,  mingled  with 
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4ndeinro«rad  t»t<fistitadeMm  £nim  di«>iti]idMtA]^bgf-'flfidi!Mrj'Darre9,  a 
fisntleinatt  of  property  fn  the  Coemy^  wabpartli^ularty 'Irtixkms'^ttt  he 
riiould  not  attempt  to  speak.  Lord  Darbley  waa  also  very  adtfenrse  ttf  (hh 
advintoTOua  step,  and  bo  far  from  having  given  Mn  Shidtisfrt^hold,  bad 
dmimated,  I  heard,  that  the  death-bed  of  the  Duke  of  Yotk  wa^'tiot  yet 
.lomuch  forgotten,  that  Mr.  Shiel  should  venture  into  auch  anas^nMtly'. 
•That  gentleman  sat  in  one  of  the  waggons,  apparently  careless' of  the  iiti- 
f>reasion  which  he  should  produce ;  but  his  pale  and  bflioas  ■fhee^,.in 
which  discontent  and  solicitude,  mingled  with  a  spirit  of  6aVdoRte 
•virulence,  are  expressed,  and  his  restless  and  unquiet  eye;  gave  iadi^^ 
icattons  ^t  he  was  annoyed  at  the  opprobrious  eptther<  whi^h  'Wek% 
showered  upon  him,  and  that  he  was  ankious  about  -  the  event,  as  H 
afam^d  personally  affect  himself.  There  is  certainly  in  Mr.  Shdl's  fhce 
imA  person  little  to  bespeak  the  favour  of  a  public  assembly  ;  and  if  he 
qlroduces  oratorical  eff^ects,  he  must  be  indebted  to  a  power  of  phrase, 
«nd  an  art  in  delivery,  of  which,  in  the  uproar  in  which  he  spoke,  it 
4KSS  impossible  in  that  meeting  to  form  any  estimate.  Next  to  Mr. 
•fibeii  was  the  tvaggon  appropriated  to  the  Committee,  where  there 
mere  some  English  GathoHcs  ;  and  Lord  Damley's  and  Lord  Radnor's 
waggons  succeeded. 

:  The  opposite  wing  #as,  as  I  have  mentioned,  occupied  by  the 
Branswickers,  of  whom  by  far  the  most  conspienoos  was  Lord  Win- 
xbilsea.  He  is  a  tall,  strong«4>uilt,  vigorous'^bking  man;  destittite 
••fall  dignity  or  grace,  but  with  a  bloff,  rude,  and  direct  naucieal  luring, 
-niiich  reminds  one  of  the  quarter-deck,  and  would  lead  you  to  suppose 
-that  he  was  the  mate  of  a  ship  (a  conjecture  which  a  black  sjlk  band- 
kerchief  tied  tightly  about  his  neck,  tends  to  assist)  than  an  hereditary 
Counsellor  of  the  Crown.  Whatever  feelings  of  partiality  his  late  toh- 
'dnct  may  have  generated  towards  him  with  his  own  faction,  he  is  cer- 
tainly not  popular  in  the  county  ;  for  he  is  the  terror  of  poachers,  and 
ia  most  arbitrary  in  the  enforcement  of  the  game  laws.  It  is  but  jus- 
tice to  him  to  say,  that  he  has,  upon  one  or  two  occasions,  when  he  has 
detected  poachers  upon  bis  estate,  given  them  the  alternative  of  going 
to  prison  or  fighting  with  him  ;  for  to  his  political  he  superadds  no  in- 
nonsiderable  pugilistic  qualifications.  He  scenes  very  well  qualified  to 
tead  an  English  mob,  and  possesses  in  a  far  greater  perfection  than 
Hant  or  Oobbett,  the  demagogic  qualities  of  voice,  which  gave  him, 
vtPenenden  Heathy  a  great  advantage  over  his  opponents.  Befbre  die 
labair  was  taken,  he  was  actively  engaged  in  mandiaUing  his  troops,  and 
«heerfng  them  oii  to  battle,  and  it  was  manifest  that  he  felt  all  the  ex- 
l^maent  of  a  leader  engaged  in  a  cause,  upon  the  issue  of  which  his 
"  Idid 


f  policical  importance  was  depending.  I  did  not  remark  any  persons 
«f  Tank  about  him,  and  indeed  the  Protestant  was  conspicuously  inferior 
In  i this  partieidar  to  the  Catholic  wing.  There  were,  however,  on  the 
left  side,  a  number  of  persons,  in  whom  it  was  easy  to  recognize  the  sa- 
cerdotal physiognomy,  of  liurniore  influence  than  noblemen  could  have 
Iwen ;  the  whole  body  of  the  Kent  Clergy  were  mkrshalll^d  for  the  oc- 
casion ;  and  not  only  the  priests  of  the  established  religion,  but  many 
-of  the  dissentiag  preaeheni  of  the  Methodist  school,  were  arrayed  under 
the  Winchilsea  banners.  It  was  easy  to  recognize  tb^m  eten  amidst 
the  eiowd  of  men  baUtid  iHbhNilb^  by  their  lugubrious  and  dismal' ex- 
preiskm.    The  olRgy>  at  fha  meeting  were  so  numeroua,  that  the  Pro- 
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testant  side  bad  much  more  «  clerical  than  an  agricuTtural  aspect. '  TKe 
different  parties  being  thus  distributedi'trhd'^^ry  waggon' haVin^fwen 
occupied,  and  the- whole  of  the  area'vrithm  the  enclosure  havnig  been 
filled  by  the  dense  crowd,  the  Sheriff*,  ^Sir  T.  Maryon  Wilson,  appeared 
exactly  at  twelve  o^clock,  and  took  the  chair.  He  aeetn^d  to  me,  from 
the  distance  at  which  I  saw  him,  a  young  man,  quite  mitutored  in  the 
business  of  public  meetings ;  but  he  had  beside  him  bis  sitbHsberiff^ 
Mr.  Scudamore,  who  appeared  to  have  all  the  zeal  by  which  his  em- 
ployer was  actuated  in  the  cause  of  Protestantism,  and  to  be  perftoly 
well  versed'  in  the  stratagems  by  which  an  advantage  may  be  given 
to  one  party,  without  affording  to  the  other  the  opportunity  of  com- 
plaining of  any  very  gross  breach  of  decorum.  This  gentleman  had  a 
coarse,  red  whiskered,  and  blunt  face,  of  the  Dogberry  character,  in 
which  a  vulgar  authoritativeness  was  combined  with  those  habits  of 
submission  to  his  superior,  which  are  generally  fonnd  in  subordinate 
functionaries.  The  High  Sheriff  having  taken  his  station,  deKvered  a 
brief  speech,  in  which  he  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting  to  be  the  adop- 
tion of  such  measures  as  should  be  deemed  most  advisable  fbr  the  sup- 
port of  the  church  estabhshment ;  and  he  concluded  by  enjoining  the 
assembly  to  hear  all  parties,  a  precept  which  he  certainly  exhibited  no 
very  great  solicitude  to  embody  in  his  own  conduct.  A  letter  from  tbe 
brother  of  Mr.  Honejrwood  was  then  read,  in  which  an  excuse  was 
made  for  that  gentleman  upon  the  ground  of  indisposition,  (it  was  w^l 
known  that  he  was  adverse  to  the  objects  of  the  meeting,)  and  then  Mr. 
.Gipps  rose  to  move  the  petition.  I  found  it  difficult  to  asceruin  ex- 
actly who  he  WAS  ;  but  thus  far  I  learned,  that  he  is  not  a  man  of  in- 
ffuence  or  weight  from  property  in  the  county,  and  mdeed  I  could  see 
no  motive  for  putting  him  in  the  foreground,  excepting  that  he  has 
a  clear  and  distinct  voice,  which,  in  a  less  clamorous  assembly  would 
have  been  probably  heard  by  a  considerable  part  of  the  meeting.  He 
dwelt  upon  a  variety  of  the  common  topics  which  are  pressed  into  tbe 
service-  of  Anti*catholicism,  but  gave  no  novelty  by  any  unusual  dis- 
play of  diction  to  the  old  arguments  against  Popery.  He  seemed  him- 
self to  chuckle  at  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  peculiarly  jocular  and  pic- 
turesque representation  of  Mr.  O'Connel,  at  the  Clare  election,  bowing 
down  to  receive  the  benediction  of  a  Bishop,  forgetting  that  it  wias 
hardly  stranger  on  the  part  of  Mr.  O'Connel  to  go  through,  whktis 
after  all)  I  believe,  a  common  form  with  pious  Roman  CatbdUcs,'  thto 
for  a  Duchess  to  print  her  beautiful  lips  on  the  black  and  beaHtfed 
mouth  of  a  coal4ieaver,  in  order  to  obtain  a  vote  for  Mr.  Pox.-  i  tti 
surprised  that  this  pteallel  was  not  adduced  in  Mr.  O'Connel's  defend. 
After  Mr.  Gipps  had  expended  himself  in  a  monotonous  imd  wearSsoitie 
diatribe  against  the  CathoUo  religion,  he  proceeded  to  read  a  pethM, 
which  the  liberal  party  had  anticipated  would  have  prayed  distinct- 
ly against  all  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  To  their  surprise, 
•it  WHS  couched  in  the  following  worde :— - 

**  Your  Petitioners  beg  leave  to  express  to  your  HonouraMe  House, 
their  sense  of  the  blessings  they  enjoy  under  the  Protestant  Constitution 
of  these  Kingdoms,  as  settled  at  the  Revolution,  viewing  with  the 
deepest  regret  the  proceedings  which  htfve  for  aiong  time  been  carry- 
ing on  in  Ireland. 

•  *'  Your  Petitioners  feel  themselves  imperaitively  called  upon  to 
declare  their  strong  and  inviolable  atuchmeut  to  thoife  Protestant  prin- 
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Jdplin^^ifvdiibay^ provMtb^be Ib^ ^bsatBecurlty  for  the  civil  and  re- 

,..V  Tb^y  th^efose  ,appfoaeh  jBonv  Honourable  House,  humbly  but 
4^i|P)^tly  priQiag^  thM  the  Protestaiat  Canukulioii  of  the  United  King- 
^iom  may  be  preserved  entire  and  invMaUe."  '         .  . 
\.\  Xher phraseology  of  this,  petuion,  from  it»  fnoderate  character,  ex- 
m\js^  some  surprise ;  and  it  was  juaily  said,  that  no  Protestant  could 
.^lyeqt  to  tb&  matter  for  which  it  ostensibly  purported  to  pray.    The 
jeoa»patibility  of.  concession  to  the  Catholics  with  ithe^  entirety  and  in- 
,violability  of  the  Protestant  Church,  has  been  always  maintained,  not 
only  by  the  Protestant,  but  Catholic,  advocates  9&  their  elaims.    This 
subdu^  tone  of  the  Petition  gave  distinct  psoof  ^tha<t.  th*  Clubbisfs 
^calcfda^  uppn  a  strong  opposition  to  any  more  ibrcttie  interference 
vijth.  the  kgislatar^.      The  object,  however,  of  the  Clofohists  was 
,€^bvioiiSi  and.tbe  Petition  was  resisted,  not  so  much-ttpon  the  ground 
jOjT  .Us.  cQDtainiog^  any  thing  in  itself  very  objectionable,  as  that  the 
io^pt  of  the  Petitioners  themselves  was  avowed.     A  Mr.  Plum- 
tree -seconded  Mr^   Oipps.      It    was  said  that  he   was  a  Calvinist, 
and. he  certainly  had  the  aspect  which  we  might  suppose  to  have  been 
.worn  by  the  founder  of  his  religion,  when  he  ordered  Servetus  to  be 
consumed  by  a  slow  fire.     He  said  nothing  at  all  worth  note.     When 
Mr.  Plumtree  sat  down,  Lord  Camden  addressed  the  ShcriK     He 
occupied  a  peculiar  station.    Instead,  as  was  observed  in  one  of  the 
Morning  Papers,  of  taking  his  place  upon  the  right  ^ide,  and  bringing 
,up  his  tenants  in  a  body,  he  came  unattendedi  and  eelecied' v  ^ce 
^upon  the  hustings  near  the  Sheriff.     He  deprecated  all  kind  of  parti> 
zanahip  in  the  course  which  he  took  in  the  proceedings;  and  certainly 
his  deportment  and  look  indicated  that  it  was  with  no  other  feeling 
than  one  of  duty,  and  without  any  kind  of  struggle  for  superiority, 
that  he  had  mingled  in  the  contest.     I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  his 
office  as  Lprd  Lieutenant  of  the  County  that  procured  him  a  patient 
hearing  from  both  sides,  or  whether  before  their  passions  were  strongly 
excited,  they  forbore  from  offering  an  indignity  to  a  person  who  from 
his  age  and  rank  derived  a  title  to  universal  respect.    He  was  the 
only  person  who  was  heard   with   scarcely  any  interruption*      His 
iip^ach  was  exceedingly  well  delivered,  in  a  surprisingly  clear,  sonorousi 
and  audible  •  intonation.     He  condemned  the  conduct  of  the  Catho- 
^^  in,  the  ianguage  of  vehement  vituperation^  but  at  the  same  time 
poifited  out  the  extreme  violence  with  which  dieir  demand*  were  re«> 
aistpd.     The  only  circumstance  in  his  speech  worth  veeoidii^  is,,  that 
be  .xnentioned  his  belief  that  some  measure  of'  concession  was  in- 
tended by  Government.    This  attmcted  < great  attention,  aiid  it  is 
^yyOScult  to  conceive  how  a  person*  so  prudent  and  so  cahn  as  Lord 
Camden: manifestly  is,  would  have  intimated  any  belief  of < his  upon 
the  subject,  unless  there  were  some  foundation  on  which  something 
more  substantial  than  a  mere  coiyecture  could  be  raised.    Towards 
the  end  c^.his  speech  the  Gh>bbists  became  exceedingly  impatietft,  and 
one  of  them  called  him*' an  old  Radical;"  a  tena  of  which  he  pro- 
.tested  that  he  was  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  ^pUoability,  as  he  had 
never  done  any  thing  to  please  the  Radicals^    This^.  Mr.  Hunt  after- 
wards controverted,  and  insisted  that  he  had  done  much  to  gratify  the 
Radicals  by  giving  up  hiaainecurar-^apanegyricwhieh  was  well  merited, 
and  was  most  happily  pronounced. 
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Lord  Darnley  followed  LonI  Camdepi  bnl  was  niceiv#d' with  lopd 
and  vehevent  haotNig. .,  This  ttoUcmaii  is  considMdd'fio  be>V6ry.<arMd» 
wiUiout  being  arrogant^  aad  -to  faaye  as  fall  oonacioaaness  (»f  ibft  di^aiqr 
and  >jri§fata'Of  Wa  .imier,  jtt.-  Lord  Grey  could  charge  aojr  Whig:  di»- 
ciple.  m  enteriain*  He  most  have  been  deeply  gaSed  when  be  fier- 
cei.ved4bat  bis  mok  and  wealth  were  only  turned  into  sooff,  and,  wb^  in 
the  oaiset'of  bis  speech^  a  common  boor  cried  out,  *' That  these 
fellow  10  ad'Hirishman.  Tim,  pot  a  potato  down  bis  throat,  and 
cb^kehia  d  >■  »d  Hirish  jaw."  He  was  not  deterred  from  going  on 
by.  the  bowlings  which  sarrounded  bim,  and  with  far  more  intrepidity 
than  I  ahould  bave  been  disposed  to  give  him  credit  lor,  he  proeeeded 
witbhia  speedh.  He  soon,  however^  receiyed  a  blow,  which  wounded 
bim  iBHssfa'more  lba»  the  potatoe  proposition;  for  the  mooaeni  be 
b^gan  to  talk  i>f  hia  estate  in  Ireland  (where  he  has  a  very  large  pr4- 
|»eny,)  several  people  eried  out,  "  Why  don't  you  lire  onyouf  qsoi», 

and  be  d— —  d  to  you,  and  every  other  d' d  absentee  I"     This  waa*a 

tbruslwhieh  it  was  impoasible  to  parry.  Lord  Darnley  endaavouved 
to  proceed  ;  but  the  uproar  became  so  terrible,  that  not  a  word  wbiqh 
be  uttered  could  be  heard  in  the  tumulu  Whatever  faults  the  Club- 
biats  may  have  committed,  any  excessive  deference  to  rank  and  wealth 
waa  not  on  thisoocMioB,  at  least,  among  their  defects ;  and,  indeed^  with 
the  exception  of  Cobbettand  Sheil,  no  man  was  listened  to  with  oMire 
aiigry/iBif«tienee>  thaft  the  noble  Earl.  After  speaking  for  about  tweoay 
minutes,  he  aat  down  with  evident  marks  of  disappointment  and  per- 
aonal  mortificatun.  On  bis  resuming  his  place,  with  a  deterraiaatioa, 
I  abciuld  presume,  never  to  expose  himself  to  such  an  affront  agajii. 
Lord  WinebUsea  and  Mr.  Sheil  rose  together.  The  competition  Air 
precedenee  into  which  the  Irish  demagogue  was  so  audacious  as  to  enter 
irith  the  chief  and  captain  of  the  Brunswickers,  excited  the  fury  of  the 
latter.  Mr.  Sheil  insisted,  that  as  Lord  Camden  bad,  as  was  I  believe 
the  ease,  alluded  to  him»  be  had  a  right  to  vindicate  himself,  and  diere 
were  many  who  surmised  that  bis  motive  for  presenting  hirosdf  at  this 
early  stage  of  the  proceedings  was,  that  he  had  sent  his  speech  to 
London  to  be  printed ;  and  he  was  heard  to  say,  that  he  did  not  <2af>e 
whether  the  Brunswickers  listened  to  him,  provided  his  argum^u 
were  cead»  Whatever  waa  his  object,  it  was  certainly  not  a  bttle  pt^ 
sumptuous  in<  a  stranger  thus  to  enter  the  lists  with  an  £arl>  MsAlto 
demand,  a  prior  iaudienee.  ''  I  am  an  Irishman,"  said  Mr«.  Shed.  '*  AQI 
bo  sstern  3rou  are,"  cried  Cobbett :  ^*  you  are  such  a  d  ■  ■  d  impiH|f«t 
fellow.''  The  party  on  the  right  endeavoured  to  support  Mr«  SheiV  ai>d 
for  a  long,  tine  both  Lord  Winohikea  and  that  gentleman  continiied  "to 
speak  iDgether,  amidst  a  eoafiision  in  which  neither  could  be  baafd. 
At  length,  tba  Sheriff  interposed,  and  declared  that  Lord  Wincbili^ 
had  first  obtained  his  eye.  That  nobleman  proceeded  to  deliver  him- 
self of  a  quantity  of  comroon«-place  against  the  Catholic  retigiona  amidst 
the  vehement  plaudits  of  his  own  faction,  intermingled  with  >stKOBg 
marks  of  disapprobation  from  the  right.  *'  Mushroom  Lord — upstart 
-—go  mind  your  rabbits,  and  the  Papists  are  not  poachers,"  were  the 
oriesof  tbeitberal  party  ;  while  the  Brunsvriekers  exckimed,  **  Bfavo, 
Wjaohibea.!"  and  waved  their  bats,  as  with  the  lungs  of  Steotar, 
with  ^be  gesture  of  a  pugilist,  and  the  fteoay  of  a  fenatic,  he  proceeded. 
.Altfwtgb  utterly  destitute  Qf  idfa,  and  though  acarcaly  one  dktiiiot 
notion  perhaps  could  be  detected  in  his  speech,  yet  Lord  Wiacbilaia, 
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hf  the  energy  6f  bitf'  action,  wtmi  »xhe  iropetuoiBity  of  Ins  ibanDer, 
mi'ibe  ttroiig  ^vidtncet  of  nida  anmrkj  about  1m&»  Made  aa  imprea- 
flktt  upon  his  aodfoors  &t  greater  dim   the  "oold^  ^dabtfe  maancr 
«f  Lord    CSanden    or     Lord    Darnley  ^vraa    oalcniated    to  fnraduce. 
Tliere   can  be  no   greater   mistake  ckan   the  suppoiitioa  that  the 
Engliafa  peofrte  are  not  fond  of  ardent  spealdof,  and  of  k  vehement 
rhetoneal  enuneiatba.     Lord  Wincbilsea  »  perfectly  denuded    of 
knowledge,  reflection,  or  command  of  phrase;  yet  by  dint  of  strong 
leeMng  he  contrives  to  awaken  a  sympathy  whtdi  «  colder  speaker, 
with  all  the  graces  of  eloquence,  could  never  attain^      He  seems 
lo  be  in  downright  earnest ;  and  although  hb  personal  'vainty  may 
be  an  ingredient  in  his  sincerity,  it  is  certain,  whatever  be'the  cause, 
lA)8t  his  ardoor  and  vehemence  are  far  more  powerful  auitiliavieB  to 
bia  cause,    than  the  contemplative  philosophy  of  the  Whigsj  who, 
eontented  with  their  cold  integrity  of  purpose,  adopted  no*  efficient 
means  to  bring  their  tenants  to  the  field,  and  encounter  their  oppo* 
nents  with  the  weapons   which  were  so  powerfidly  wielded  agaittet 
them.     Afler  havmg  whirled  himself  round,  and  having  beaten  hia 
breast   and  bellowed  for  about  half  an  hour,   Lord  Winchilaea  sat 
down  in  the  midst  of  the  constitutional  acdamations  of  the  Brune- 
wickers;  and  Mr.  Sheil,  and  Mr.  Shea,  an  BngUsh  CatfioKc  gentle- 
man,  both  presented  themselves  to  the  Shcrilr.     The  'Sheriff  gave 
a  preference  to  Mr.  Shea,  who  made  a  bold  manly  speeoh,  but  was  in- 
Derrupted  by  the  contmued  hootings  of  the  Protestant  party.  -  The^otolj 
fault' committed  by  Mr.  Shea  was,  that  he  dwelt  too  long  Oft  the 'pare 
blood  of  the  English  Catholios;  a  topic  of  which  they  wtb  riatnri^y, 
bat  a  little  tediously  fond :  it  were  to  be  desired  that  this  old  blood 
of  theirs  did  not  stagnate  so  much  in  their  veins,  and  beax  a  little  more 
rapidly  in  its  circulation.     With  their  immense  foitones,  and « linle 
morfe  exertion,  what  might  they  not  accomplish  m  inBaencing  the 
public  mind  ?     Excellent  men  in  private  life,  they  are  not  sufficienlly 
ardent  for   politicians,  and  should  remember  that  their  liberty  may  be 
almost  bought,  and  that  two  or  threethonsand  pounds  well  appHed  might 
have  turned  die  Kent  Meetiiig.     Mr.  Shea  having  concluded.  Lord 
Teynham  rose ;  and  Mr.  Sheil,  at  the  Sheriff's  vequcst,  gave  way  to 
him.     Lord  Teynham  had  been  a  Reman  CaAolic.      His  name  ia 
fioper,  and,  I  believe,  he  is  descended  from  Mis.  Roper^  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  More.    He  was  assailed  with  Tepmaohes  ior  hia  «pos* 
lasy  by  the  Protesunts ;   and  though  he  made  a  very  good  apeeoh, 
k  was  neutraliaed  in  its  eflfect  by  his  deserdon  of  his  foi^mer  oroei. 
60  universal,  however  unjust,  perhaps,  is  the  lantipathy  to  a  renegade, 
ibas  among  the  Brunswickers  UiemselvoS)  his  ilwring  ceaaed  to  be  a 
'Catholic  rendered  him  an  object  of  seom;     "  That  fellow's  a-going 
to  shift  his  rehgion  again."    **  Oh,  my  Lord,  there's  a  man*  hene'SB 
aays  that  what  your  Lordship^a    saying  ia  all  a  d-^  Popish  lie;'' 
and  other  i^acolations  of  the  same  character  warned  my  Lord  Teyn* 
bam  that  hw  change  of  creeds  had  not  vendered  him  move  acceptable 
to  bis  audience^ 

Lord  Teynham  having  sat  down  amidst  the  Brunswick  groans,  Mr. 
Sheil  rose  amongst  them.  He  was  vehememly  applauded  on  she  rights 
and  as  furiously  howled  at(from»tbe  left.  ''  I>owii  with  him,  she  trai-* 
itff !"  '*  Down  with  the  -rebel !"  •''  Apriogiae  for  what  jcnx  said  of  the 
Ottke  of  York  !"  ''  Send  him  and  O'Connell  to  the  Tower  l"  '<  He  got 
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his  freehold  last  night  in  Maidstotid  !"-:>"  Down  with  him  !"/f-'^bfi; 
Shell,  off  J"—"  We  're  not  ^  Clare  fi«ehoMer$,^''-l-**'Sie  how  (h^vfper^^ 
sfNtsC — "  How  ih&  Ifttle  iiantmaf  foatns  at  the  tn6uth  ;  take  care  of 
him,  he'll  hite  ^oir  f-^**  Off,  Shefl,  off!*'  were  the  greetings  with  whieh 
this  gentleman  was  hailed  hy^  the  Brunswickers,  while  his  own  party 
cried  out  ^*  Fair  Play  T  ''  Oh,  yon  cowards,  you  are  afraid  to  hear 
him !"  Of  what  Mr.  Sheil  actually  said,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
accotmt,  and  the  nriraeuk>us  power  by  which  the  Sun  newspaper  of  that 
night  contrived  to  pubhsh  his  oration  in  three  columns,  must  be  re* 
ierred  to  some  Hoheidoe's  interposition  in  favour  of  that  journal.  I 
heard  but  one  sentence,  which  I  afterwards  recognised  in  print,  as 
having  been  's^ken. — **  See  to  what  conclusion  you  must  arrive,  when 
you  denounce  thi^  advocates  of  Emancipation  as  the  enemies  of  their 
country.  How  fkr  will  your  anathema  readi?  It  will  take  in  one* 
half  of  WestmiteBter  Abbey ;  and  is  not  the  very  dust,  into  which  the 
tongues  and  hearts  of  Pitt  and  Burke  and  Fox  have  mouldered,  better 
than  the  living  hearts  and  tongues  of  those  who  have  survived  them  ? 
If  you  were  to  try  the  question  by  the  authorities  of  the  illustrious 
dead,  and  by  those  voices  which  may  be  said  to  ikme  iVofn  the  grave, 
how  would  you  determine  ?  If  instead  of  counting  votes  in  St.  Ste- 
phenS  Chapel,  you  were  to  count  monuments  in  the  mausoleum  beside 
it,  how  would  the  division  of  the  great  departed  stand  ?  Enter  the 
aisles  which  contain  the  ashes  of  your  greatest  legislators,  and  ask  your- 
selves as  you  pass,  how  they  felt  and  spoke,  when  they  had  utterance 
and  emottori,  in  that  Senate  where  they  are  heard  no  more:  write 
*  Emaneipatior  *  upon  the  tomb  of  every  advocate,  and  its  counter 
epitaph  on  that  of  every  opponent  of  the  peace  of  Ireland,  and  shall  we 
not  Irt^ve  a  tnajortty  of  sepulchres  in  our  favour?"  With  this  excep- 
tion, I  do  not  think  that  the  Irish  demagogue  uttered  one  word  of  what 
appeared  in  the  shape  of  an  elaborate  essay  in  the  newspapers.  After 
having  stamped,  and  ftvtted,  and  entreated,  and  menaced  the  Bruns* 
wickers  for  half  an  hour^  during  which  he  sustained  a  continued  volley 
of  execratiotis,  Mr.  Shiel  thought  it  prudent  to  retreat,  and  *was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Larkin,  an  auctioneer  from  Rochester,  who  delivered  a 
very  clever  speech  in  favour  of  radicalism,  but  had  the  prudence  to 
keep  dear  of  emancipation.  His  occupation  afforded  a  fine  scope  ibr 
Brunswick  wit.  ''Knock  him  down — going,  going,  gone!"  and  similar 
reroiniidences  exhibited  the  aristocracy  of  the  mob.  Mr.  Larkin  was 
not  at  all  disturbed,  but  with  an  almost  unparallelled  sang-froid,  dreit 
a  flask  from  hfs  pocket,  and  refreshed  himself  for  the  next  sentence, 
when  the  uproar  waa  at  its  height.  When  he  had  finished.  Sir  Edward  , 
Knatcfabull,  the*  Member  for  the  county,  and  Cobbett,  who  had  been  . 
railing  for  hours  at  the  long  speeches^  got  up  together.  TheSherift'^ 
preferred' Sir  Edward,  upon  which  Cobbett  got  into  a  fit  of  vehement 
indig|nation.  He  accused  the  Sheriff  of  gross  partiality,  and  while  $ir 
Edmrd'  KnatchbuU  waa  going  on,  shook  his  hand  repeatedly  at  him^ 
and  exhibited  the  utmost  savageness  of  demeanour  and  of  aspect.  His 
face  became  inflamed  with  rage,  and  his  mouth  was  contorted  into  a 
fer6aotn  grin.  He  grasped  a  large  pole,  with  a  placard  at  the  head 
of  it  In  favouf  of  X^iberty,  and  standing  with  this  apparatus  of  popu* 
larity,  which  asrfsted  him  'in  i!(upportin^  himself  at  the  verge  of  his  ^ 
waggoti,  lie  htifled  out  hb  dt^nuiiciationi  against  the  Sheriff.  The 
Brunswickers  roared  at  him,  and  showered  contumely  of  all  kinds  upoik 
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hii  head, 'but ,with  an  .  undaunted  spirit,  he  persevered.    Sir  Edward 
KnatcbbuU.  waa  but  .indistinctly  heard  in  the  tunuilt  which  his  own 
pajr.ty  had  gQt  up,  to  put  Cobbett  down.     He  seems  arproud^  obstinate, 
dogged  sort  of  Squire^  with  an  infinite  notion  of  his  ov^n  importance  aa 
au  English  County  Member,  and  a  corresponding  contempt  .for  seven 
ipillioas  of  his  fellow-citizens*     He  has  in  his  face^  and  bearing  many 
of  the  disagreeable  qualities  of  John  BuUism,  without  ieny<of  its  frank- 
ness and  plainrdealing.  .  He  is  rude  without  being  honeat,  and  offensive 
without  being  sincere.    Cobbett  was  almost  justified  in  .complaining 
that  such  a  man  abould  be  preferred  to  him.     When  be  had  teiminated 
a  speech,  in  which  it  was  evident  that  he  was  thinking  of  the  next 
election,  at  which  the  Deerings  intend  to  dispute  the.cau|kty,^ith  him^ 
Cobbett  was  allowed  by  the  Sheriff  to  proceed*     His  hilarity  Wfis  re- 
stored for  a  little  while^  and  holding  out  his  petition  against  tithes,  hft 
set  about  abusing  both  parties.    In  a  letter  published  in  .the  Monirng 
Herald^  he  takes  care,  in  his  account  of  the  meeting,  to  record  the 
opprobrious  language  applied  by  the  multitude  to  others ;  but  he  omita 
all  mention  of  wnat  was  said  of  himself.    ''  Down  with  the  old  Bont- 
grubber !" — **  Roast  him  on  his  gridiron  ;" — ''  D — n  him  and  hia  Indiaa 
corn  ;*'  was  shouted  fj^om  all  quarters.   He  was  not,  however,  much  dis- 
composed at  first,  for  he  was  confident  of  carrying  his  petition,  and 
retorted  with  a  good  deal  of  force,  and  some  good  humour  on  those  who 
were  inveighing  against  him.     *'  You  cry  out  too  weakly,  my  bucks  !** 
said  he,  snapping  his  fingers  at  them.     "  You  cry  like  women  in  the 
family-way.     There's  a  rascal  there,  that  is  squeaking  at  me,  like 
a  parson*s  tithe-pig."    These  aallies  amused  every  body  ;  but  still  the^ 
roar  against  him  continued,  and  I  was  astonished  to  see  what  little  in-^ 
fluence  he  had  with  even  the  lower  orders  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 
The  Catholic  party  looked  upon  him  as  an  enemy,  who  came  to  divide 
them,  and  the  B  runs  wickers  treated  him  with  mingled  execrations  and 
scorn.    At  length  he  perceived  that  the  day  was  going  against  him, 
and  his  eyes  opened  to  his  own  want  of  power  over  the  people.  Though 
he  afterwards  vaunted  that  the  great  majority  were  with  him,  he  ap-* 
peared  not  to  have  above  a  dozen  or  two  to  support  his  proposition^ 
and  when  he  sat  down*  evident  symptoms  of  mortification  and  of  rage 
against  all  parties  appeared  in  his  countenance.    Altogether  he  acquit- 
ted himself  as  badly  as  can  be  well  imagined  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  as 
clear  that  he  is  a  most  inefficient  and  powerless  speaker,  as  that  he  is 
a  great  and  vigorous  writer.     Hunt  got  up  to  second  him,  and  was 
received  almost  as  badly  as  his  predecessor,  though  his  conduct  and 
manner  were  quite  opposite,  and  he  did  every  thing  he  could  by  gen- 
tleness and  persuasiveness  to  allay  the  fu^y  of  the  Brunswick  party. 
Bi^  after  he  had.  begun,  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  interrupted  him  in  a 
most  improper  and  pffenaive  manner,  which  induced  Lord  Radnor  to 
stand  up  and  reprobate  Sir  Edward's  conduct  as  a  most  gross  vio- 
lation of  decoru^n.      Mr.  Hunt  went  on,  but»  whatever  may  be 
his  sway  with  public    assemblies  on  other  occasions,  he  certainly 
showed  few  evidences  of  omnipotence  upon  this.     He  seemed  to  be 
crest-fallen,  and  to  have  quailed  under  the  force  which  was  brought 
to  bear  against  him.    One  story  he  told  well,  of  Sir  Edward  Knatch- 
bull hfiving  refused  to  pay  him  for  four  gallons  of  beer,  when  he 
was  a  brewer  at  Bristol,  because  he  had  sold  him  a  less  quantity 
than  that  prescjribed  by.  the  law :  altogether  his  speech»  if  it  mighty 
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be  so  called,  when  he  wi^  aot  allawed  to  utter  •  conaccted  i 
w«8  «  cQinplete  ftiliye;  but  I  an  coaviaocd  tluu  no  nstiowle  of  Ut 
ability  (W^  be^fo^^d  icom  ibis  apeeuneo  of  bio,  a«  bis  voioe  mtm  stiAed 
Itytlifi  /9<:p«iR  Ao  wbich  be  was  opposed*  Indeed  both  partiee  aeeoMd 
io.vepudia(^  Cobbeil  and  Hunt,  as  their  common  enemiea.  Befoie 
Hiiotbad  finished»  there  was  a  treoiendoua  and  seemingly,  a  preoon* 
o^tiBd  cry  of  question  from  the  Bfrunswickers ;  Hunt  went  on  speak-* 
ingf  and  uni^eose  confusion  took  place.  Mr.  dalcraft  interfered  in 
vain*  Mr.  Hedges  and  Lord  Radnor  then  moved  an  amendment,  de- 
claring that  the  measure  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  legisla- 
ture; and  amidst  a  tumult,  to  n^ich  I  never  witnessed  any  thing  at  aU 
comparable^  the  Sheriff  put  the  question.  It  has  been  stated  in  the 
newapapera  that  the  Brunswickers  had  a  great  majority ;  the  impression 
of  a  vast  number  of  persons  was  quite  the  reverse.  They  were  indeed 
80  well  disciplined,  that  their  show  of  hats  was  simultaneous ;  while  ibe 
lU)eral  pavty  hardly  knew  what  was  going  forward.  The  Sheriff  omit- 
ted to  pat  Cobbett's  amendment,  which  seemed  to  be  fergotten  by  every 
one  but  himself;  and  having  announced  that  there  was  a-  large  ma* 
jority  for  Ihe  petition  moved  by  Mr.  Gipps,  retired  from  the  chair. 
The  acclamations  of  the  Brunswickers  were  reiterated ;  the  whole  body 
waved  their  hats,  and  lifted  up  their  voices  ;  the  parsons  shook  bands 
with  each  other ;  the  Methodists  smiled  with  a  look  of  ghastly  satis- 
faction ;  and  Lord  Winchilsea,  losing  all  decency  and  self-restraint, 
was  thrown  into  convulsions  of  joy,  and  leaped^  shouted,  and  roared, 
in  a  stale  of  almost  insane  exultation.  The  whole  party  then  jomed  in 
singing  God  save  the  King  in  one  howl  of  appropriate  discord,  and  the 
assembly  broke  vip. 

Thus  Sermioated  the  great  Kent  Meeting ;  to  which,  however,  I 
eoDcave  that  more  imporunoe,  as  it  alfeots  the  Catholic  Question,  is 
attached  than  it  deserves.  I  have  not  room  left  for  many  comments, 
but  a  lew  brief  observations  on  this  striking  incident  are  necessary. 
The  triumph  of  Protestantism  it  not  complete.  The  vHiole  body  of 
the  clergy,  who  are  in  Kent  eauseedin^y  numeroua,  were  not  oidy 
peeaent,  but  used  all  their  influence  to  procure  an  attendance,  and  the 
utmost  exertionB  were  employed  to  bring  the  tenantry  of  lihe  anti- 
Catholic  proprietors  to  the  fieU.  No  exertion  was  made  upon  tbe 
other  side.  I^ord  Camden  boasted  that  he  had  not  interfered  with  a 
single  individual ;  yet  it  is  admitted,  that  at  least  one  third  of  the  8s-< 
sembly  were  favourable  to  tbe  Catholics.  The  spirit  of  Lord  George 
Gordon  may,  by  the  metempsychosis  of  faction,  have  migrated  into  Lord 
Winchilsea ;  but  while  he  is  as  well  qualified  in  intellect  and  in  psis- 
sion  to  conduct  a  multitude  of  fanatics,  his  troops  are  of  a  very  different 
character.  WiU  the  legislature  ahrink  before  him?  Or  will  it  not 
rather  exdaim,  **  cotUempsiCtttiimag  gladiospfum  partimttam  tuas  T*  Wilt 
the  Govemmeat  permit  such  precedents  of  popular  excitation  to  be  heM 
up?  and  does  it  never  occur  to  the  Tory  party  that  the  time  may  not 
be  far  ^stant,  when  republicanism  may  choose  Protestantism  for  its 
model,  and  by  rallying  tbe  people,  act  upon  the  same  principle  of  in- 
timidation ?  If  the  Cathcdics  are  to  be  put  down  by  these  means,  may 
not  tbe  aristocracy  be  one  day  put  down  by  similar  expedients  ?  Will 
the  House  of  Lords  stand  by  and  allow  all  the  opulence  and  the  rank  of 
n  laige  county  to  be  tmmpled  upon  by  tbe  tnuHitude  ?  for  it  must  occut 
to  every  body,  that  Lord  Wincbihna  was  the  only  noUeman  on  die  side 
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of*  Ae^etitioiiers;  wliildthe  r^tofHie  Peerkge  ifeitft  manliaDed  on  the 
otlibr.  Bo  the  patriomns  of  England  desire  ia  nee  a  -  renewal- of 
seenes  in  wbiefa  the  nobles  of  the  land  were  treated  with  titter  scorn,'  and 
the  feet  of 'peasants  trod  upon  their  heads?  Let  statesmen  reflect 
itfioii  these  very  obvious: subjects  of  grave  meditation,  and  determine 
whether  Ireland  is  to  be  infuriated  hy  oppression,  and  England  is  to 
be  maddened  with  fanaticism  ;  whether  they  are  not  preparing  the  way 
for  the- speedy  convulsion  of  one  country,  and  the  ultimate  r^olution 
of  the  other.  

MY    FUJILIC. 

"  Tout  le  monde  m^priae  les  harangdres ;  cependuit>  qu  ossroit  riiqaer  de  les 
offeaser^  en  yraversant  la  balle  }*' — Champfort. 

**  Hold  your  tongue,  and  eat  your  pudding/'— PaovaRB. 
pF^RKfELT,  when  "  My  Public"  was  rarely  addressed,  save  from  a' 
tv^  or  from  the  footlights  of  the  stage,  it  was  a  modest  well-behaved 
801ft  of  public  enough ;  and,  except  now  and  then  a  little  rioting  at  a 
Je^-bill,  or  the  burning  of  a  Popish  chapel  or  so,  it  kept  the  peace 
with  bis  Majesty's  lieges  as  a  discreet  public  should  do.     But  now 
t^at  it  has  grown  into  consideration,  that  it  has  become  ''a  power," 
and  begins  to  go  for  something  in  congresses  and  cabinet  meetings^  it 
has  become,  like  its  brother  irresponsible  aristocrats,  a  little  capricious* 
aqd  tyrannical.    Like  Mrs.  Quickly,  *'  it  is  neither  £sh  nor  flesh  ;  no 
man  knows  where  to  have  it ;"  while  it  is  so  puffed  up  with  perpetual* 
eulogie;9,  and  with  the  constant  deference  and  mouth-honour  with  which. it. 
is  treated,  that  there  is  nothing  of  which  it  does  not  believe  itself  capable. , 
"The  public,"  says  Dumont,  ''  is  a  tribunal  worth  more  than  all  the  other 
tribunals  put  together ;"  and  he  does  not  seem  singular  in  his  opinion 
if  we  appeal  to  facts.    If  an  actress  quarrels  with  her  part,  or  is  angry  that . 
the  manager  is  not  her  professed  admirer,  she  files  her  plea  before  the. 
public  in  the  columns  of  the  **  Times",  or  the  "  Morning  Chronicle."    If , 
an  author  gets  a  smart  hit  from  the  reviews, , he  straightway  calls  on  the, 
Editors  to  answer  interrogatories  before  the  same  authorities.    Does  a 
gentleman  get  his  nose  pudled,  or  a  horsewhip  waved  over  his  shotd- . 
ders,  he  forthwith  fires--a  letter  to  the  public  in  all  the  papers ;  and  if  a 
swindler  is  dissatisfied  with  the  law,  or  the  commentaries  of  Sir, 
Richard  and  his  brother  beaks,  he  without  loss  of  dme  intreats  the 
public  to  suspend  its  judgment  till  the  day  of  trial.     Every  page  of 
the  advertisements  of  a  journal  teems  with  a  villanous  cajolery  of  **  My. 
Public."    It  is,  forsooth,  an  humane  public,  a  charitable  public,  a  dis-. 
criminating  and  judicious  public,  and  above  all,  a  religious  public ;  and, 
the  poor  dupe  takes  all  this-  for  granted,  and  is  ready  to  go  to  logger- , 
heads  with  apy  one  who  presumes  to  think  for  himself,  and  does  not 
bow  the  knee  before'  its  arrogated  infallibility.    That  so  discreet  a. 
writer  as  the  commentator  on  Bentham  should  fall  into  this  error,  at. 
first  sight  surprised  me ;  but  to  say  of.  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion, 
that  "it  is  worth  all  the  other*  tribunals  put  together,"  is  no  such 
excessive  eulogy.     It  may  come  to  a  decision  sooner  than  the  Court- 
of  Chancery,  without  being  very  expeditious;  it  may  proceed  upon, 
principles  more  nearly  approaching  to  common  sense  than  the  maxima  of    ' 
our  courts  of  law,  without  beiiig  hyperlogical ;  and  it  may  be.macai 
consistent  and  rational  than  the  '*  great  uoiwid,"  witbouc  beiqg  justly 
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■el  down  (br  a  conjuror.    But  I  am  more  inclined  to  be  of  opinioD 
that  Dumont  was  merely  sarcasdc ;  and  that  be   meant  slyly  to  infer 
that  public  opinion  possesses  accumulatively  all  the  errors  and  absur- 
dities which  are  boasted  of»  as  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  our  judicial 
system.    To  this  conclusion  I  am  the  rather  led,  inasmuch  as  the 
whole  paragraph  has  an  ironical  air.     "  Though  susceptible  of  error, 
(continues  the  acute  writer)  this  tribunal  is  incorruptible.    It  tends 
perpetually  to  instruct  itself;   and  it  contains  all  die  wisdom  and 
justice  of  the  nation.''     Now,  as  to  the  incorruptibility  of  the  public,  I 
don't  know  with  what  face  such  a  plea  can  be  advanced  in  favour  of 
a  community  whose  political  system  is  so  based  in  corruption,  that  if 
the  constitution  were  in  reality  what  it  is  in  theory, — if  the  actions  of 
all  its  wheels  and  levers  were  not  perverted  and  disturbed  by  the 
grossest  abuses,  the  machine  would  confessedly  come  to  a  stand-still  in 
an  hour.     Look^  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good,  at  the  doctrine  which  is 
preached  in  the  high  places,— -look  at  the  individuals,  who,  oh  the 
bench,  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  senate,  and  from  the  press,  set  th^  tone  of 
public  opinion^  and  prompt  the  judgments  of  this  boasted  tribunal ;  and 
say,  if  you  can,  that  the  genius  of  peculation  is  not  the  lord  of  the 
ascendant.    But  if  it  be  asserted,  that  Dumont  was  not  thinking  of 
Armata  when  he  wrote,  I  answer  that  the  public  of  that  country  is  at 
least  as  good  as  that  of  most  other  communities ;  and  that  there  is  no 
civilized  community  in  which  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  is 
the  object  of  its  professed  teachers.    That  "  My  Public"  has  a  tendency 
to  self-instruction,  I  admit :  that  is  to  say,  it  comes  at  the  truth  when 
every  body  knows  it,  and  not  before ;  t.  e.  afler  the  wise  and  the 
learned  have  for  centuries  been  endeavouring  to  beat  into  its  noddle, 
that  twice  two  make  four ;  and  have  been  fined,  and  imprisoned,  and  spit 
upon,  and  burned  for  their  pains.     But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  to 
what. does  this  boasted  enlightenment  amount? — to  the  exchanging 
one  set  of  errors  for  another ;  and,  like  the  hind  wheel  of  a  chariot, 
eternally  following  in  the  career  of  intelligence.     Ft  is  sitting  at  the 
round  table  of  knowledge,  and  living  on  the  scraps  aiid  orts  of  philo- 
sophy, after  the  good  and  the  wise  have  discarded  them,  as  no  longer 
fitted  for  their  purpose.     Then,  as  for  **  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
nations,"  what  is  this,  but  a  flourishing  phrase  to  express  the  senti- 
ments of  a  congregation  of  all  the  fools  and  knaves  of  the  community? 
Taken  separately,  there  is  scarcely  one  man  in  ten  thousand  of  die 
aiggresate  which  constitutes  a  public,  whose  opinion  a  person  of  sense 
lyould  take  on  the  boiling  of  a  potatoe ;  if  indeed,  on  being  closely 
pressed,  they  were  found  to  have  any  opinion  they  could  fairly  call  their 
own.    How  then  can  the  accumulation  of  all  these  individual  absur- 
dities, of  these  truly  negative  qualities,  make  one  positive  sum  of 
truth  ?    All  the  first  judgments  of  ••  My  Public"  are  mere  prejudices, 
adopted  on  the  ipsc-dixit  of  the  fashionable  authority  of  the  day ;  and 
more  than  nine- tenths  of  its  opinions  are  either  absolutely  false,  or 
lophistically  employed  to  gloss  over  some  political  wrong.     What^  for 
instance,  can  be  more  silly  than  that  commonest  of  all  public  mistakes, 
the  judging  by  the  event, — the  placing  criminality  in  punishment,  and 
idoliatng  every  sort  of  roguery  that  is  successful  ?  With  "  My  Public," 
to  be  unfortunate,  is  ever  to  be  in  the  wrong;  and  even  kinga  are  not 
exempted  from  the  bitter  consequences  of  this  fatal  presumption. 
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Witnest  the  lamentation  of  Edward  IL*    What,  alao.  can  be  more  pra- 
pos^roua  and  absurd  than  that  reverence  wiffk  whidh  **'MvPuUic*' 
gulps  down  any  nonsense  which  is  uttered  ex  cathedra  9    Puolic  docu- 
ments, and  the  official  addresses  of  the  pubEc  servants  to  their  masters; 
(t.  e.  their  dupes),  like  gift  horses,  are  never  to  be  looked  in  the  mouth. 
To  doubt  that  a  wig  is  wisdom,  or  that  lawn  sleeves  are  logic,  passes 
for  little  better  than  sheer  Atheism.   So,  also,  to  mistake  a  red  coat  ibr 
courage,  a  bar  gown  for  wit,  and  a  well-stored  purse  for  every  virtue 
under  the  sun,  is  a  fundamental  point  of  loyalty  and  of  orthodoxy, 
from  which  **  My  Public''  never  swerves.     Another  simple  sin  witJi 
which  it  has  been  justly  charged  from  its  infancy  upwards,  is  the  levity 
with  which  it  takes  up  its  favourites,  and  raises  them  to  the  skies,  only 
to  give  them  a  heavier  fall,  and  to  drag  them  more  disgracefully 
through  the  mire,  whenever  iu  fickleness  sends  them,  without  rhime 
or  reason,  to  the  right-about.     Scarcely  a '  twelvemonth  has  passed 
away,  nay  not  so  much,  since  Mr.  Canning  was  the  god  of  the  public 
idolatry.     His  wisdom  and  his  virtue  were  relied  upon  for  carrying 
the  nation  to  fortune.    The  stocks  rose  and  fell  with  the  state  of  his 
health,  and  his  death  was  deprecated  as  an  irreparable  'misfortmie. 
Yet,  now,  those  who  decried  and  vilified  htm  and  his  works,  have 
usurped  his  pkce  in  popular  esteem.    The  man  who  is  diametrically 
his  opposite  in  every  gift  and  every  acquirement,  is  thought  to  **  work" 
as  well  in  his  capacity  of  prime  minister ;  and  he  is  already  as  impli- 
citly trusted,  in  his  promise  of  establishing  the  national  glory  and  pros* 
perity,  by  running  exactly  counter  to  all  the  schemes  of  his  prede- 
cessor.   Another  weakness  of  **  My  Public,"  which  hurries  it  to  the 
very  Antipodes  of  a  sound  judgment,  is  its  facility  in  being  led  by  the 
ears.     Swollen  epithets  are  its  delight ;  and  at  all  times  have  been 
received  with  avidity,  in  the  place  of  sense  and  argument.    In  spite 
of  that  dictum   of  national  wisdom,  that  *' good  words  butter  no 
parsnips,"  we  have  too  often  found  to  our  cost,  that  even  bad  ones 
have  an  unctuous  quality,  that  makes  the  public  swallow  things  con* 
sumedly  hard  of  digestion.     Did  not  my  Lord  Castlereagh,  for  in- 
stance, contrive  to  butter  his  bread  an  inch  thick,  ay,  and  on  both 
sides  too,  simply  because  he 

*'  Up  and  down  his  awkward  arm  could  sway, 
^d  coolly  spoutj  and  spout,  and  spout  away. 
In  one  weak,  washy,  everlasting  flood  ?" 
To  carry  the  very  worst  measure  that  ever  brought  a  flourishing 
empire  low,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  one  of  Lord  Eiden'e 
energetic  appeals  to  his  own  honesty,  or  a  sermon  from  the  Bishop's 
bench,  stuck  as  thick  as  plumbs  in  a  pudding,  with  **  glorious  consti- 
tution," '^  throne  and  altar,"  *<  wisdom  of  ancestors^"  and  other  similar 
gabble,  "  whose  true  no-meaning  puzales  more  than  wit."    Or  if  these 
won't  do  the  business,  it  is  but  adding  a  dab  of  Greek  from  the  fathers, 
which  nobody  can  translate,  or  a  citation  from  Scripture,  to  prove  that 
Moses  was  an  Orangeman,  which  nobody  understands,  and  you  will 
certainly  carry  conviction  to  the  bosom  of  the  hereditary  counsel  of  the 
Empire.     But  it  were  an  endless  labour  to  recount  all  the  varieties  of 

*  **  NdIIui  est  tarn  sapiens,  mitis,  aot  fdrmosos. 
Tarn  pmdeas  Tirtutlbus,  caeteris  f^mosas. 
Quid  stultns  reputabitar,  et  satis  dispectosv " 
Si  fortuna  prosperos  evertat  elfcctns.*' 
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fidse  logic,  Weaknesses,  and  credulities,  which  influence  popular  judg- 
ments. It  insufficient  just  to  cast  an  eye  at  the  effects,  and  let  tbem 
decide.  Was  it  not  public  opinion  that  cast  Manlius  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock,  for  taking  part  with  the  people,  against  an  overweening  aad 
oppressive  oligarchy  ?  Was  it  not  public  opinion  that  adminiiitered 
the  cicuta  to  Socrates  ?  that  tied  Servetus  to  the  stake  ?  and,  to  come 
nearer  to  our  own  times,  did  not  public  opinion  deliver  Gilbert  Wake* 
field  to  a  prison,  for  daring  to  speak  his  mind  ?  and  did  it  not  burn 
Priestley's  house  about  his  ears,  because  he  lifted  his  voice  against  the 
maddest  and  most  unprincipled  war  that  ever  brought  a  nation  to  the 
brink  of  ruin  ?  Is  it  not  public  opinion,  or  rather  the  blindest,  most 
confiding,  uninquiring  credulity,  which  enables  our  lawyers  to  make 
truth  a  libel,  and  the  denunciation  of  fraud  an  offence  at  common  law?* 
Cobbett,  who  should  know  *'  My  Public"  better  than  any  one,  having 
acquired  one  fortune  by  loyalty  and  aUarity^  and  then  '*  another  and  a 
better  one,"  by  abusing  kings  and  priests,  never  made  such  a  hit,  as 
in  his  jibing  way  of  calling  the  pubhc  *'  a  most  thinking  people." 
What  1  the  purchasers  of  Corder's  rope  at  a  guinea  per  inch,  a  think- 
ing people !  the  nation,  who,  not  satisfied  with  the  legal  exhibition  of 
Hunt  and  Prohert,  flocked  in  crowds  to  the  theatre,  to  see  their  horse 
and  cart  on  the  stage,  a  thinking  people !  The  kissers  of  old  Blu- 
cher's  blood-stained  hands,  a  thinking  people  !  The  putters  dowa  and 
the  putters  up  of  the  Bourbons,  a  thinking  people  i  Does  it  then 
ahow  such  marks  of  thought,  to  mistake  an  hierarchy  for  religion,  and 
an  oligarchy  for  a  constitutional  government  ?  Is  it  a  sign  of  thought 
to  su  down  contentedly  to  eat  taxed  bread  ?  to  take  the  national  .mora- 
lity from  the  ^<  John  Bull"  newspaper?  to  refuse  rational  liberty  to 
Ireland^  and  place  its  hopes  of  tranquillizing  the  country,  in  printing 
the  Bible  in  a  language  which  nobody  reads  ?  Is  it  a  proof  of  thought 
to  be  the  dupe  of  Peel's  elaborate  candour,  and  his  Retford  refor- 
mations ;  to  put  faith  in  finance  committees,  and  in  select  vestries ;  or  to 
squander  millions  on  the  word  of  a  scheming  attorney  and  a  junta  of 
joint  stock  directors  ?  Is  it  a  sign  of  thought,  to  send  silver  cradles 
to  Johanna  Southcote's  tympanitic  Shiloh ;  to  swallow  Wolfs  incom- 
prehensibles  about  Palestine ;  or  the  Hibernian  Society's  too  compre- 
hensible taroperings  with  the  truth  in  Ireland  ?  Does  it  show  thought 
to  believe  in  the  divine  origin  of  a  religion,  and  yet  to  imagine  tem- 
poral grandeur^  power,  and  riches,  the  end  and  means  of  its  existence, 
and  the  suppression  of  free  inquiry  indispensable  to  its  credit  ?  Which- 
ever way  we  turn,  something  stares  us  in  the  face,  to  render  eminently 
ridiculous  this  claim  of  *'  My  Public's"  to  superior  wisdom.  Speak 
with  the  vulgar,  says  the  Proverb,  but  think  with  the  wise.  Think, 
indeed,  you  may  if  you  please  ;  but  tell  your  thoughts,  and  be  stoned 
for  your  pains..  Keep  your  opinions  even  from  the  brother  of  your 
love,  and  play  the  hypocrite  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  soles 
of  your  feet,  if  you  would  not  be  the  butt  of  every  paltry  rascal.  If 
you  would  live  at  ease,  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  follies  of  the  people; 
and  as  soon  think  of  pleading  guilty  of  the  Evil,  as  of  discovering 
yourself  to  be  wiser  than  your  neighbours.     Howl  out  "  no  popery" 

*  Let  me  not  be  blamed  for  recurring  again  and  agun  to  this  giant  abuse.  Tbe 
allusion  to  it  may  be  crambe  repetila ;  but  as  long  as  tbe  tbiog  itself  subsists,  » 
disgrace  to  tbe  law,  and  a  ridicule  on  the  nation,  it  is  useful  to  keep  the  subject 
constantly  before  the  public,and  ifpossible  to  shame  the  legislature  into  amendmcBt. 
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through  the  streets  with  the'parsMi^-;  abuse  '4U  ftweigiittu  in  feneral^ 
andthe  French  in  particaltfr ;  write  paragraphs  in  praise'of  bikr  "  aneient 
allies,  the  Turks/'  and  eall  the  battle  of  Na<ratvn  **«mtowai^  ;•'  vilify 
the  Jesuits  in  Ireland^  and  laud  them  to  the  third  hettvsw  at  Mdntro^ge ; 
decry  Mr;  Huskisson:  and  free  trade^  and  exclaim  against  a  tnuttipK- 
city  of  foreign  markeu  for  your  goods,  as  the  surest  means  of  keeping 
them  on  the  shelf;  swear  by  the  efficacy  of  sinking  funds,  and  the 
virtues  of  buying  annuities  dear,  and  selling  them  cheap  ;  vote  expe- 
rience a  bore,  and  maintain  that  a  camp  is  the  best  school  of  political 
wisdom,  and  the  natural  home  of  liberty  ;  copy  Dr.  Phiilpot,  or  Harriet 
Willson  ;  publish  the  annals  of  the  gaming-house,  or  the  experiences 
of  condemned  out-throats  and  the  conversions  of  rope-sanctified  sinners  ; 
^-but  beware  of  detecting  error,  or  disturbing  prejudice  ;  leave  the  land- 
marks of  Gothic  ignorance  unmoved,  and  lift  not  the  veil  through 
which  our  Saxon  ancestors  looked  at  law,  divinity,  and  the  nature  of 
things  ;•  be  obstinately  determined  to  see  no  abuse  in  the  principles  or 
practice  of  tlie  Court  of  Chancery ;  allow  no  vice  in  high  life,  except  in 
the  person  of  Long  Wellesley  Pole,  and  believe  in  Lord  Eldon's  tears, 
as  in  another  Athanasian  Creed  ;  be  sure  to  belong  to  the  Cumberland 
Braoswicks,  and  before  all  things,  subscribe  to  the  new  loyal  church 
and  state  university.  Let  the  '*  Book  of  the  Church "  be  your  vmte 
mecwn,  and  the  **  Vision  of  Judgment"  your  psalter.  If  you  touch 
upon  metaphysics,  (which  is  never,  by-the-by,  quite  safe,)  plunge  deep 
into  cranscendentals ;  or  publish  a  concordat  of  phrenology  amd  vbe 
Thirty-nine  Articles ;  and  if  you  would  show  your  learning!  answer 
the  CBdipus  Judaicus,  or  put  forth  a  new  system  cff  Greek  metres. 
Do  these  things  and  prosper. 

Such  is  the  language  which  a  cautious  parent  would  ad^^esa  to  his 
son,  on  his  outset  on  the  career  of  life,  and  such  the  sentiments  which 
are  boastfully  avowed  by  half  the  public  men  of  the  day.  But  it  is  not 
the  language  of  honesty,  of  manhood,  or  of  patriotism.  True  it  is,  that 
the  many  are  credulous,  and  easily  led  to  repay  devotion  to  their  cause, 
not  only  with  neglect,  but  with  reproach  and  obloquy. 
"  Worth  itself  is  but  a  charter 
To  be  mankind's  disting^sh'd  martyr." 
But  where  would  be  the  value,  the  praiseworthiness  of  virtue,  if  the 
abnegation  of  self  was  merely  nominal,  and  required  no  effort  ?  What 
19  there  indeed  less  contemptible  and  mean  in  pandering  to  the  passions 
of  the  many,  and  assisting  in  their  delusion,  than  in  subserviency  to  the 
IdstB^nd  vices  of  an  individual, — that  there  should  be  such  difference  in 
die  estimation  of  the  public  and  the  private  parasite  ?  Why  should  the 
want  of  physical  courage  be  marked  with  infamy,  and  the  absence  of 
moral  courage  be  regarded  with  complacency  ?  If  nations  be  weak 
and  credulous,  will  the  cowardice  of  the  enlightened  abate  the  evil  ? 
That  crednhty  which  renders  them  ductile  in  evil,  is  equally  available 
to  lead  them  to  good;  and  if  all  who  hold  sound  opinions  would  man- 
fully own  them,  and  would  teach  what  is  right,  as  perseveringly  as 
the  base  and  the  perverse  hold  forth  what  they  know  to  be  wrong,  they 
are  numerous  enough  to  enforce  respect,  and  change  the  current  of 
public  opinion.  In  all  times  and  nations,  this  republic  of  thinkers, — 
this  interior  public,  if  we  may  so  speak, — has  existed,  and  has  been 
the  solace  of  those  generous  spirits  who  have  dared  to  run  counter  to 
popular  error.     But  in  our  own   more  fortunate  age,    the  republic 
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would  be  all  pc^erful,  if,  instead  of  abaadoning  the  peo^e  to  tbw 
errorsy  it  would  but  know  and  exert  its  epecgies.  The  mere  mob 
which  are  misled  to  persecute  the  truth,  brutali^  as  th^  may  be  by 
their  fanatical  tt achers,  still  speak  the  seBtimenta  of  their  heart*  and 
act  in  obedience  to  their  perceptions  of  right ;  and  shall  the  ea« 
lightened  and  the  instructed  condescend  to  wear  a  visor,  and  to  enact 
an  eternal  lie  T  With  a  consciousness  of  the  approbation  of  the  wise 
and  the  good»  is  there  any  thing  so  intolerable  in  the  censure  of  the 
wicked  ?  Even  to  the  money-making  worshippers  of  Mammon,  the 
merely  selfish,  there  might  be  adduced  motives  which  might  induce 
them  to  abandon  their  varnish  of  hypocrisy,  and  speak  boldly  the 
truth,  when  they  perceive  it.  Is  not  their  wilful  self-abuse,  the 
fighting  the  batdes  of  their  most  determined  enemies?  and  as  for 
sharing  in  the  general  plunder,  how  few  are  the  elect  to  whom  this  is 
really  permitted !  What  in  this  respect  is  commonly  called  prudence, 
is  nothing  better  than  a  short-sighted  shallow  calculation.  Oh  I  away 
with  this  suicidal  timidity'—this  vile  crouching,  spanieMike  abjection, 
'*  Oh  !  ever  while  you  live,  speak  truth  and  shame  the  devil/'  It  needa 
but  to  scrutinize,  with  some  little  accuracy,  the  enemies  with  whom  we 
have  to  contend,  and  we  shall  find  them  more  worthy  of  pity  than  of 
apprehension ;  for  they  are  strong  only  in  our  weakness,  luod  bully 
because  they  encounter  no  one  to  oppose  them.  If,  indeed,  any  cob- 
sidemble  sacrifice  were  demanded,  for  what  can  man  more  worthily 
sacrifice  than  for  trath  ?  The  honour  of  victory  lies  but  in  the  contest. 
If  the  public  were  wise  and  alive  to  their  own  interests,  to  possess 
useful  truths  would  be  no  distinction ;  and  to  publish  them  would  be 
no  merit.  In  abandoning  the  cause  of  truth,  because  of  the  general 
prevalence  of  error,  we  but  quit  the  pump  because  the  ship  is  sinking. 
Finally,  the  perversity  of  the  public  is  in  the  order  of  nature,  a^ 
should  neither  surprise  nor  disappoint  us.  M« 
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To  the  ftditor  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

Sir,  PofU,  Oct.  24, 19S8- 

,  The  political  revolution  of  France,  which  may^,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as 
the  revmution  of  Europe^  and  of  the  world,  began  in  1787,  was  interrupted 
by  Bonaparte  on  the  9th  of  November,  1799,  and  again  broke  out  in  1815, 
to  end  heaven  knows  when.  The  men  who  were  educated  in  the  interval 
between  1800  and  1815,  now  take  part  in  public  affidrs,  figure  in  fashionable 
drawing-rooms,  and  are  beginning  to  acquire  reputatioa  in  the  literary 
world.  The  young  man  who  was  sixteen  years  old  m  1815,  has  had  his  cha- 
racter developed,  and  has  acquired  knowledge  of  men  and  things  from  that 
time  to  1828.  Having  been  brought  up  under  a  monarchical  government,  it 
might  be  naturally  expected  that  he  should  be  a  royalist ;  but  far  from  it, 
he  is  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  Jesuits,  and  he  is  intent  only  on  working  hk 
way  into  a  good  place  under  government,  whatever  that  ffovemmeot  may 
be.  A  young  Frenchman,  when  he  comes  of  age,  instead  of  speculatii^ 
on  realiaing  a  fortune  by  some  profitable  business,  thinks  only  of  paying  his 
court  to  Prefects  and  Ministers,  in  order  to  get  himself  mamtained  at  the 
public  expense,  or,  as  the  phrase  here  is,  manger  au  Budget, 

In  France  we  have  four  distinct  classes  of  men  in  politics  and  literature ; 
iirst,  the  triHers  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XAI.,  who  were  twenty  years  of  age 
in  1788;  secondly,  the  revolutionists,  who  were  only  twenty  in  1793; 
thirdly,  the  Bonapartists,  who  were  fifteen  years  old  in  1800,  and  who  from 
that  tim9  to  1814  were  imbued  with  the  Ipve  of  military  glory  by  reading 
the  Emperor's  bulletins;  and,  fourthly,  the  young  men,  who  smce  1815 
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and'  the  selbond  rettomtion  of  the  Bourbons  have  been  educated  for  th^ 
Church,  under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits;  Many  of  the  sons  of  our  noblest 
and  wealtibiest  French  families  are  educated  by  the  Jesuits  at  St.  Acheul,  near 
Amiensy  and  at  other  colleges.  Under  such  tuition  they  become  what  is 
termed  men  of  the  world,  aud  acquire  the  grand  art  of  serving  their  own 
interests  by  flattering  men  in  power.  The  Jesuits  colleges  have  certainlv 
produced  many  able  men;  but  the  youths  which  now  issue  from  them  with 
the  reputation  of  excellent  classical  scholars,  are  sometimes  unable  to  un- 
derstand the  most  simple  school  books^  and  are  quite  incompetent  to  construe 
a  page  of  Horace  or  Tacitus.  The  young  students  of  St.  Acheul  possess 
the  manners  and  opinions  of  the  old  men  who  figured  twenty  yean  oefmre 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution. 

Napoleon  restrained  the  progress  of  literature  from  1800  to  1814.  He 
bribed  men  of  letters  by  places  and  pensions,  because  he  stood  in  awe  of 
them.  The  last  part  of  the  Duke  de  Hovigo's  Memoirs  contains  an  account 
of  the  corruption  of  M.  Esm^nard,  a  writer  who  obtained  credit  for  some 
talent  during  the  empire.  It  was  Napoleon  who  instructed  the  French 
Academy  to  cSect  M.  de  Chateaubriant.  His  object  was  to  have  a  claim  on  the 
gratitude  of  every  man  of  talent.  From  the  treatment  which  Mad.  de 
Steel's  ^'  Germany"  experienced,  it  is  easy  to  guess  the  fate  that  awaited' 
any  writer  who  might  venture  honestly  to  express  his  opinions,  llie  re* 
strictions  to  which  authordiip  was  subjected  from  1800  to  1814,  sufficiently 
show  that  the  revolution  nas  not  had  time  to  extend  its  influence  to- 
literature.  The  necessity  of  defending  the  French  territory  against  the 
combined  sovereigns  of  Europe  engaged  our  attention*  from*  Vt9ito  I8OO4- 
Since  the  return  .of  the  Bourbons,  uie  tyranny  exercised  by  the  nobles  in 
the  reaction  of  1816,  and  tiie  politiod  mancsuvres  ^ich  have  terminated  by 
the  election  of  the  reasonable  and  prudent  chamber  of  1888,  have  super* 
seded  other  subjects  of  interest.  However,  a  great  literary  revolution 
is  preparing.  One  department  only  promises  not  to  rise  above  mediocrity, 
namely,  metaphysics  and  logic.  M.  M.  Cousin  and  Royer  Collard  (the 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  1828)  aim  at  abolishing  the  truths  establiaied 
by  Locke,  Condillac,  Tracy,  Cabanis,  and  Bentham,  and  in  lieu  of  argu- 
ments they  refer  to  the  poetic  reveries  of  Plato.  The  majority  of  young 
men,  educated  under  the  imperial  regime  between  1800  and  1814,  desptse- 
Condillac,  and  admire  M.  Royer  CoUiffd.  The  political  reputation  of  thia 
ffentleman,  and  the  honour  of  being  President  of  the  Elective  Chamber,  . 
nave  raised  him  into  popularity,  and  materially  helped  Plato's  reveries  to 
triumph  over  the  truths  of  Locke  and  De  Tracy.  These  circumstances  easily 
explam  the  offence  that  has  been  taken  in  certain  quarters  at  Dr.  Broussair 
clever  work,  entitled  De  Virritation  etdela  folie,  which,  as  I  mentioned  in 
one  of  my  former  letters,  is  a  bold  attack  upon  Plato. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  just  stated,  the  great  literary  revolution  which  is 
about  to  commence  in  France,  and  that  hence  will  spread  over  the  whole 
Continent,  will  not  extend  to  philosophy  (that  is  to  say,  logic  and  metaphysics), 
but  will  be  confined  to  literature  alone.  The  names  of  Racine  and  Shaks- 
peare  will  be  watchwords  in  the  conflict ;  and  the  auestion  will  be  which  of 
these  two  great  poets  is  henceforth  to  be  the  mod^  tor  tragic  compontion. 

M.  Ancelot,  who,  if  not  a  poet,  may  be  called  a  good  versiner,  lately 
brought  out  a  tragedy  entitled  "  Olga,''  of  which  I  gave  some  account  in  my 
last  letter.  The  success  of  the  piece  haa  proved  a  source  of  annoyance  to 
the  French  Academy,  the  members  of  which,  who  are  aU  partisans  of  the 
dassic  style,  think  it  expedient  every  now  and  then  to  get  Shakspeare, 
Cioethe,  and  Schiller  anathematised  by  their  perpetual  secretary  M.  Auger. 
On  the  first  performance  of  a  new  tragedy,  the  public  who  are  infected  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  French  Academy,  hiss  every  thing  that  is  imitated  from 
Shakspeare;  but  on  the  second  or  third  representation  they  get  tired  of  all 
that  is  imitated  firom  Racine.  Thus,  a  piece  written  in  an  inflated  and  bom- 
bastic style  is  applauded  to  the  skies  on  the  first  night  of  performance,  tfaouaii 
on  the  fourth  night  it  will  not  bring  five  hundred  firancs  to  the  theatre,  ue 
receipt  on  which  the  author's  emoluments  depend.    The  poor  tragic  poet  is. 
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therefore,  in  an  unfortunate  dilemma :  he  must  either  make  up  his  mind  to 
he  hissed  on  the  first  ni^ht  hy  venturing  upon  things  whicn  were  never 
bef<M'e  witnessed  on  the  French  stage ;  or  he  must  incur  the  risk  of  seeing 
his  audience  fall  asleep  on  the  third  ni^ht.  If  no  very  interesting  political 
events  should  occur  for  the  next  six  or  eight  months^  the  public  will  at  length 
decide  whether  we  are  to  prohibit  or  allow  the  imitation  of  Shakspeare 
in  French  tragedy.  For  the  last  four  years,  politics  have  constantly  diverted 
the  attention  of  the  public  from  this  important  question,  in  spite  of  the 
uigent  remonstrances  of  all  those  men  of  letters  who  are  held  to  be  worthy  of 
respect^  because  they  appear  in  public  ceremonies  in  the  uniform  of  the 
Institute,  viz.  a  black  coat  embroidered  with  green. 

I  must  call  your  attention  to  <^  The  Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Josephine," 
which  have  just  appeared,  and  which  are  extremelv  interesting.  They  are 
written  by  a  lad^  wtio  was  born,  I  believe,  in  Eiigland,  during  the  emigra- 
tion, and  who  hved,  as  Dame  de  Campagnie,  with  the  empress,  after  the 
divorce  bv  which  she  was  separated  horn  Napoleon.  Madame  Ducrest,  the 
niece  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  is  said  to  be  the  writer  of  these  very  curious 
and  entertaining  memoirs.  The  amiable  authoress  has  painted  the  manners 
of  the  courts  of  Malmaison  and  the  Chateau  de  Navarre  in  a  most  natural 
and  lively  style.  Nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  than  to  mark  the  vivacity 
with  which  a  young  lady  of  eighteen  describes  a  kind  of  life  then  so  new  to 
her.  The  book  is  full  of  piquant  anecdotes,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  ge- 
nerous and  gracious  character  of  Josephine  is  prominently  displayed,  (hie 
tiling  is  singular,  Madame  Ducrest  introduces  anecdotes  m  many  living  per- 
sons of  distinction,  the  meeting  with  whom  in  society,  as  she  must  have 
occasion  to  do,  will  probably  cause  some  embarrassment.  For  instance, 
what  can  be  more  laughable  than  the  story  of  M.  de  Clermont  Tonnerre, 
the  minister  from  whom  France  was  lately  delivered,  dancing  in  1811,  heavy  ' 
and  clumsy  as  he  was,  before  the  empress  and  the  young  ladies  of  her  court, 
and  of  the  awkward  accident  which  befel  him. 

A  new  novel  from  the  pen  of  Madame  Gay,  entitled  Les  malheurs  d'  un 
amant  hmreux,  is  exceedingly  popular  in  the  fashionable  circles.  It  affords 
a  veryaoBurate  picture  .of  the  manners  of  hifh  life  about  the  year  1796. 
The  extravagant  passion  for  pleasure  with  which  the  French  were  seized 
when,  released  from  the  horrors  of  the'reign  of  terror,  they  found  themselves 
secure  under  the  government  of  the  Directory,  is  a  curious  circumstance  for  * 
the  donsideration  of  the  philosopher.  A  civiHzed  nation,  after  suffering  the 
shodcs  of  a  revolution,  naturallv  falls  into  an  insane  love  of  sodal  pleasure, 
whenever  people  begin  to  feel  their  property  and  lives  secure.  We  shall 
ph)bably  see  an  instance  of  this  in  Italy,  and  in  other  countries,  before  the  ' 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Few  people,  even  in  Paris,  can  be  said  to  know  the  society  among  which 
they  live.  This  accounts  for  the  interest  excited  by  a  new  novel  caSled  Le 
Mofon,  by  M.  Raymond.  This  work  presents  pictures  which,  though  not  of 
the  most  agreeable  kind,  are  nevertheless  true  to  nature.  The  heroine,  the 
wife  of  a  mason  in  Paris,  is  the  victim  of  her  husband's  jealousy  and  cruelty. 
In  the  lower  classes  of  life,  as  in  a  savage  state  of  society,  the  ardour  of  the 
lover  is  too  often  succeeded  by  the  brutality  of  the  husband.  The  author  of 
the  Magan  has  pourtraved  the  vices  of  the  lower  orders,  of  Paris,  with  a 
degree  of  fidelity  whicn  is  of  course  more  revolting  to  the  French  reader 
than  it  would  be  to  a  foreigner,  whose  imagination  wul  not  aid  him  in  fiUii^ 
up  the  pictures.  The  revolution,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  sale  of  the 
property  of  the  clergy  and  emigrants,  by  producing  a  feeling  of  respe<^bi- 
lity  among  the  common  people  in  France,  has  rendered  them  the  happiest 
in  the  world.  But  the  working  classes  in  Paris  are  still  less  happy  than  the 
laboureurs  of  la  Brie,  or  the  tngnarons  of  Burgundy.  Paris  is  the  point  c^ 
attraction  for  mauvais  sujets  from  all  parts  of  France,  and  to  thk  circum- 
stance must  be  attributed  the  horrors  ciescribed  in  the  Mofon,  The  novel  is 
read  by  every  body,  from  the  lady  of  fiuhion  down  to  her  femme  de  cham^. 
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Mr.  Charles  BeU. 

This  gentleman  holds  a  high  rank  among  modern  physiologists, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  talented  men  in  the  profession.  His  eager, 
industrious^  untiring  and  grasping  spirit,  contemning  the  dogmata 
of  the  schools,  has  marked  out  a  path  for  its  own  high  energies  to 
traverse;  and  erecting  on  that  path  the  standard  of  independence, 
he  has  worshipped  the  "  lord  of  the  lion^s  heart  and  eagle's  eye,"  with 
an  ardour  and  a  devotion  which  have  heen  productive  of  numerous 
benefits  to  science,  and  which  have  placed  him,  the  worshipper,  on  a 
loAy  pedestal  of  pre-eminence.  The  history  of  Mr.  Bell's  life  would 
abundantly  prove,  how  essentially  requisite  to  the  best  and  noblest  in- 
terests of  science,  are  perfect  freedom  of  opinion,  and  a  straight- for  ward, 
upright  manliness  of.  thought  and  action ;  and  how  useless,  worthless, 
and  disgraceful  is  an  obsequious  deference  to  existing  usages,  merely 
because  they  do  exist.  The  age  of  idle  imitation,  and  of  truckling  ser- 
vility—of debasing  prejudice,  and  of  abject  mental  bondage,  is,  thank 
Heaven,  passing  swiftly  and  surely  away  before  the  light  of  knowledge. 
*'  The  school-master  is  abroad !"  and  wisdom  is  daily  shedding  its  bright- 
est blessings  upon  the  barren  ground  of  ignorance. 

There  are  many  species  of  heroes  and  philanthropists  in  the  world. 
'*  Some  are  born  great ;  some  achieve  great  things ;  and  some  have 
greatness  thrust  upon  them."  Some  attain  mighty  renown  'by  their 
prowess  in  war ;  and  in  proportion  to  their  sanguinary  and  externli- 
nating  exploits  are  their  virtues  estimated.  Some  gain  celebrity  in 
poesy,  and  others  in  eloquence.  But  eqnal  to  any  of  these,  perhaps 
greater  than  all,  is  that  man  who,  dedicating  his  talents  to  the  benefits 
of  mankind,  and  to  the  instruction  of  his  fellow-creatures,  scatters 
about  with  an  unsparing,  although  it  may  be  an  unseen  hand,  the  be- 
nefits of  his  scientific  knowledge. 

As  one  of  this  illustrious  class,  for  illustrious  it  is,  Mr.  Bell  stands  con- 
spicuous. Not  because  he  is  a  *^  Professor  of  the  London  University;" 
nor  because  he  is  a  leading  member  of  the  **  Council  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  ;*'  but  because  he  has  devoted  his  lofly 
talents  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  imparting  additional 
information  to  the  partially  initiated ;  because,  amidst  all  the  toil  and 
worry  and  fiitigue  of  his  professional  duties,  he  has  still  snatched  some 
hours  from  the  current  business  of  the  day  for  the  extension  of  science. 
This  is  not  all :  even  in  his  professional  career  he  is  distinguished  as 
the  founder  of  a  new  and  rational  nervous  system,  established  on  plain, 
tangible,  palpable  principles  of  physical  demonstration. 

Mr.  Bell  began  his  career  in  conjunction  with  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable and  able  men  who.  has  ever  dignified  the  united  sciences  of 
physiology  and  surgery,  namely,  his  brother,  the  late  John  Bell  of 
Edinburgh.  The  boldness  of  this  gentleman's  views — the  acuteness  of 
his  intellect — the  manly,  independent,  upright  scientific  character  of 
his  practice,  would,  had  he  lived,  have  conferred  on  him  the  fame  and 
the  utility  of  an  Abemethy.  He  was  the  very  Antipodes  of  that 
patchy,  empirical,  disgraceful  practice  which  thetk  characterized  sur- 
gery ;  and,  building  hia  knowledge  upon  the  formation  and  functions 
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of  Nature,  he  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  man  of  very  uncomnion 
and  hrilliant  abilities.  Indepettdtotlj-  vi*  his  prdfessional  knowledge, 
he  was  a  man  ofi.very  nxHMJderabk  Bckolhnhip  ;  and  his'M^ttis  to  have 
concfintrat^^  JU9'4iJekit  and  all  bis  acquirements  in  the  practice  of 
Vis-pr<^<9^oqi',t<^iwbteb»  we  luiTehBaid;  he  was  moat  entAusiastieally 
9n4  ^Qn/ilymtBLch^dy.  .Indeed*,  a  person  wbo  wrote  as'te  did,  And^wlio 
h^d  th^ra^.  i#euky  of  anduiAg  die  dviest  and  aaosc  disi^uachig  «ab- 
jec(»iwith(Viii|id  ipit^r^st^  must  Iwve  felt «  keen  relish  ^fer  the  mUtnce^ 
the  j[)rin<;iple#  9(  ivbioh  he  was  thus  luminonsly-  explaining. 

John  Bell  was  one  of  the  first  meo  who  endeavoured  to  pot  to  Highlit 
tbi^  <'  #obote8tio  jacgoo"  which  had  so  long  been  the  pride  of  ana- 
ti^is^  <ai»d  the  disgrace  of  their  science.  The  anatomists  of  thAt  day 
liv.OMkd  {^4ipnq9^#  im  though  it  were  mean,  and  were  as '  studio w^«^ 
hard  wprds  ^s.  if  iWy  constituted  the  perfection  of  science :  it  was  their 
(radei» their  mystery  to  write  obscurely,  and  fall  sorely  did  th^*sfttdent 
feel  it.  *'  There  is  not/'  says  Mr.  Bell,  *^  a  difficult  or  a  hard«dotitad- 
mg  wor4i  upon  which  they  have  any  chum,  that  they  have  nott^etiuto^d  ; 
they  have  choked  their  subject  widi  useless  minuuae :  they  6&w  pol- 
luted, their  language  by  transferring  to  itirom  the  Ladti  many  WMdn 
which,  by  their  continual  inflections,  in  that  langnttgiSi  were  beautiAy ; 
while,  their  unvaried,  uncouth  termination  in  ours,  is  bat^ty>it8  in  ite 
utterance,  while  it  tends  but  to. interrupt  and  puzsle  the  sense.  >  They- 
have  impre^ed  into  the  service  of  their  science  a  great  mtaay  poor 
wQrds  thiu  would  get  their  habeas  corpus  from  any  court  in  Chris- 
t^ndonu'- 

,  Qiavp^tricaUy  opposed  to  this  absurdity  was  the  condnet  of  John 
Piell.^.«n4he,  has  given  us,  in  his  ^*  i^atomy/'  in  the  production  of 
which  he,  was  very  ably  assisted  by  his  brother  Charles,  a  plain,  straight-^ 
{ofyfs^^d,^  Mseful  work,  replete  with  an  immense  body  of  information, 
^ndy.witbpvt.  exception,  the  best  book  of  the  kind  extant.  If  the  stu- 
d^nt.has  any  1qv«  for  the  science  to  which  he  is  about  to  devote  him- 
self, let  him  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest ''  BelFs  Anatomy/' 
a^d  if  i,t  does  i\o.t,  after  this,  sharpen  his  appetite  for  study,  henvst  be 
tqade  pf  aternear  stuff  than  we  are.  Even  the  fioii«prefessional  reader 
will  Qnd  a  vast  fund  of  interest  in  the  pages  of  this  clever  book-^l^- 
luslftated^as  they  are^  with  Mr.  Charles  Bell's  drawings;  andwe  eate 
have  no  hesitatipn  in  freely  recommending  it,  not  merely  to  every  silf^ 
dent,  b^it  to  those  who  are  already  well  estabKahed  in  pratfliee^  they 
will  £nd  it.  ^  text-book»  to  be  referred  to  at  all  times  with  adkantnge^ 
^nd  ^eli  calf^uja^ed  to  open  new  sources  of  knowledge^  l^  alinlMdetSlff 
the  mind  to  thought. and  reflection.  '^^ 

It  waS|  a^  we  ha«e  said,  in  fraternal  conjunction  with  John  Bett/that 
the  subject  of  o|ir  present  '*  Sketch"  commenced  hia  scientific  eattog» ; 
and  he  could  not  nove  had  a  better  guide,  or  a  mere  edvantagento 
coadjutor.  We  can  easily  conceive  the  interest  with  which.  Ctuniee'e 
young  and  eager  mind  received  the  instructions,  and  watched  the  epe^ 
r0tiooa  of  his  talented  brother.  There  was  a  masculine  boldnesa'  of 
thoMght  and  action  about  John  Bell,  which  must  have  greatly  captivat- 
ed^, mind,  so  constituted  as  that  of  Charles ;  and  much,  perhaps,  of 
hi^  subsequent  celebrity  may  be  attributed  to  his  companionsh^'witb 
such  a  brother.  Not  but  that  the  germs  of  ell  this  excellenee  were  iir- 
b.er^nt  in  the  Professor's  mind  :  his  brother's  vigorous  guidance  served 
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jMity  the  more  readily  to  nurture  them,  wid  to  train  them  up  into  that 
expansion  and  fertility  which  they  have  »ince  attained. 

By  the  profession  Charles  Bell  is  classed  among  the  distinguished 
fern  whf»  baye  materially  and  largely  contributed  to  the  advancement 
and  improvement  of  physiological  science;  and  his  indostrioue  re- 
searches* regarding  the  nervous  system,  will  preserve  his  name  fi^m 
falling  into  oblivion*  so  long  as  science  shall  exist  among  mankind. 
There  is  so  mucb  interest  and  beauty  in  his  theory,  that  ^e  shall  endea* 
voor.  to  present  our  readers  with  an  epitome  of  it. 

Until  very  recently,  people's  notions  about  the  nerves  were  very  ab- 
surd* extravagant,  and  ill-founded.  Every  one  knew,  because  this  was 
demonstrable,  that  they  had  their  origin  in  the  brain,  and  in  its  contit 
nuation*  the  spinal  marrow ;  and  tliey  knew,  moreover,  that  it  was 
their  direct  and  uninterrupted  communication  with  these  organs  that 
pi:oduced  the  quality  which  we  call  sensation.  How  this  quality  was 
precisely  produced  no  one  knew.  And  as  every  debauble  point 
causes  dispute  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  iu  solution,  so  did  this 
question  of  the  modus  operandi  of  the  nerves,  or  rather  nervous  influence, 
give  origin  to  numerous  absurd  theories  on  the  subject.  Some  said 
diat  sensation  was  effected  by  vibration  ;  others  by  a.  fluid,  contained 
and  circulating  in  the  nerves,  to  be  discovered,  however,  only  by  such 
a  magical  microscope  as  that  of  M.  *Baur.  Another  class  of  theorists 
stoutly  maintained  that  all  this  depended  upon  electricity,  "  animal 
electricity/'  as  it  was  termed,  and  to  this  was  attributed  divers  de- 
rangements of  the  nervous  system,  and  sundry  strange  symptoms, 
which  the  wisdom  of  the  electricians  could  not  otherwise  account  for. 
It  was  a  bad  thing  for  mankind  that  medicine  and  surgery  should  have 
been  so  wrapped  up  and  obscured  by  the  pomp  of  learned  nonsense, 
imd  the  utter  dereliction  of  all  that  was  plain,  comprehensible,  and 
useful :  and  this  really  was  the  case  till  within,  comparatively,  a  very 
few  years.  The  disciples  of  these  sciences — we  speak,  of  course,  ge- 
nerally— had  no  notion  of  the  necessity  of  making  Nature  their  guide. 
They  adopted  this  theory  or  that,  not  from  a  conviction  of  its  utility 
and  justice,  but  according  to  the  number  of  its  followers ;  so  that  the 
poor  unfortunate  patients  were  used  merely  as  puppets,  wherewith  to 
try  experiments  upon,  and  to  demonstrate  the  truth  and  tangibility  of 
their  u^meators'  doctrine.  Nature  must  have  had  some  glorious  tus- 
sles with  these  same  sage  theoreticians ;  and  such  of  the  unhappy  vic- 
tims SA.  were  blessed  with  recovery,  must  have  felt  most  grateful  to 
Providence  for  their  escape  from  their  merciless  clutches. 

Now  we  all  know,  that  in  nervous  disorders  different  parts  of  the 
body  are  aflfected,  and  the  functions  of  different  organs  deranged,  and 
^ven  suspended.  What  do  we  mean  by  nervous  disorders  ?  Certain 
iodiftinct,  uncomfortable,  irritable  sensations,  which  we  cannot  trace  to 
any  one  particular  organ,  but  which  seem  to  pervade  the  whole  frame 
— tlie  hc«|d,  the  chest,  the  stomach,  and  every  thing  else.  We  have  all 
beard  of  pl^sical  sympathy,  and  some  physicians  of  our  acquaintance 
will  descant  very  learnedly  upon  this  matter,  and  explain,  to  the  perfect 
aatisfiustion  of  the  patient,  how  it  is  that  the  head  is  afiected  from  a 
disordered  etate  of  the  digestiye  organs.  Does  this  depend  upon  elee- 
iricity  ?  or  a  fluid?  or  vibration?  or  the  influence  of  the  moon? 
Alas,  no ! — It  depends  upon  what  Mr.  Charles  Bell  has  unequivocally 
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e9t^if^Ut\)^^iij£l^  4?W9Patrable  ,i^?ffyou»  cotnmui^iica^ion. 

/X!hpx^^fiT€^,X^(?.  .f^t^  of  nerves  issuing  from  the  bram — those  which 
CQiD^ig^^^a  p^cjajykr. properties  to>  the  senses,  and  those  which  supply 
(so  to  ispeak)  the  machinery  of  those  senses  with  ordinary  sensation. 
Thi^  is  .14^.  Charles  Bell's  theory  of  the  nerves— a  theory  which  is 
borne  out  l^y  numberless  facts,  and  which  is»  in  every  point  of  view, 
co^isistent  with  our  ideas  of  the  beautiful  operations  of  Nature.  This 
subject  is. so  interesting,  that  we  are  tempted  to  eidarge  upon  it ;  but 
oi\ly  in,  such  a  manner  as  will,  we  trust,  be  acceptable  to  the  reader, 
who  must  heair  in  mind  that  this  is  Charles  Bell's  theory — almost  his 
own  >yorda.  , 

The*,  ne^es  of  an  animal  are  in  strict  proportion  to  the  size  of  his 
body ;  ai>d  th^  bear  in  their  distribution  and  offices  a  close  and  care- 
ful relation  to  jbis  necessities,  and  to  the  perfection  of  those  organs  by  , 
which  these  necessities  are  supplied.  Researches  in  oompaiative  ana- 
torny^  where  our  range  is  so  extensive,  prove  to  us  that  the  pacrtieultur 
habits  of  all  classes  of  animals  have  been  duly  and  most  exactly,  regu- 
lated by  Almighty  wisdom,  in  reference  to  the  size  and  distributioq, . 
of  their  nerves.  Thus,  if  the  procuring  of  food  depend  upon  the 
acuteness  or  power  of  the  organ  of  smell,  or  upon  the  ears,  or  the  eyes, 
or  the  tpngue,  or  even  upon  the  bill  of  birds,  an  additional  supply  of 
n^ye^  ,i^  Pf ^vided,  or  a  peculiar  apparatus  of  nierves  bestowed,  for  the 
exjfrj^^ppr{^s^. of  contributing  to  this  want.  There  is  another  provi- 
sion/cbpne.c^d  with  the  nerves,  which  will  strike  the  attentive  observer 
vf^y  ^j^ibly,.  and  which  Mr.  Charles  Bell  has  demonstrated  in  his  ac* 
cn^tQl)ae4.;ieliQitous  and  clear  manner.  Although,  in  every  instance 
wjii^e  tnp  use  of  the  organ  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  life,  we  have  a 
GO|iy>le^e  command  over  that  organ,  or  nearly  so;  yet,  where  the  vital 
fiioction  depends  upon  a  constant,  free,  and  perfect  action  of  any  organ, 
we  l^ave  no  control  whatever  over  that  organ.  We  may  close  the  eye, 
or  thf^  ear,  or  the  nose,  and  so  shut  out  the  senses  which  these  organs 
supply;  because,  however  necessary  to  our  comfort  may  be  their 
healthy  and  active  condition,  they  are  not  essential  to  life;  but  we  can- 
no,t  thus  suspend  the  action  of  the  heart,  or  of  the  lungs,  or  of  the 
Gurious,  apparatus  by  which  the  important  function  of  respiration  is 
pqffoi:mea*.'|Thfse  are  organs,  the  perpetual  motion  of  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  grfind  work  of  existence,  and,  therefore,  Nature  has 
guai;ded  tlie^  functions  from  interruption  or  suspension  by  niakii^ 
them  entirely  independent  of  the  will,  and  less  immediately  dependent 
upon  the  functions  of  the  brain. 

.  Equally  curious,  beautiful,  and  provident  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
nervous  machinery,  which  supplies  these  vital  organs,  is  arranged  and 
constructed.  These  nerves  are  a  distinct  class  of  themselves^  and  are 
formed  by  contributions  from  some  of  the  nerves  of  the  senses,  havinip 
also  a  direct  or  indirect  communication  with  every  nerve  in  ibe  body, 
t'he  commencement  of  this  class  of  nerves  is,  like  that  of  all  others,  in 
the  brain*  under  the  appropriate  name  of  "  the  great  sympathetic 
nerve."  No  sooner  has  it  lefk  the  brain,  than  it  immediately  begins  to 
add  to  its  powers  by  the  formation  of  what  are  called  "  ganglia." 
These  are^little  tonmius  knofts  tipon  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  which  an- 
swer two  ^iirposes^  namely,  the  more  perfect  and  extensive  propagation 
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of  nervous  energy  hy  afibrding  &  medium  of  di>fi[lmun)|^itiy)t)  With  other 
nervefly  and  the  imparting  of  additional  energy  tb'the'  nartifruYar  nerve 
which  forms  it.  Having  effected  this,  the  great  sytrttoaWdtid  ^aekfcfehds 
dowi^  the  neck,  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  sandm^Jt^  h^hWih'^li  in 
its  progress  to  the  hearty  lungs,  stomach,  &e.  '     ''  ,/    * 

From  the  course  and  distribution  of  this  very  Importiifnt  Mrvt,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  account  for  that  extensive  and  extntordinafy'  sym- 
pathy which  exists  between  paits  so  remote  from  each  other,  and^  li-^ 
parently  unconnected  either  by  a  reciprocity  of  function,  or  othei^THbe. 
Above  all,  it  will  show  us  the  influence  which  the  mind  has  bveir  the 
body  ;  and  how  the  different  senses,  which  may  be  said,  tA  th^  dggr^ 
gate,  to  constitute  mind,  are  distorted  and  deranged  from  a  correspbii^d^ 
ing  derangement  of  the  internal  organs.  Here  is  a  direct,  66ntinuoti8 
and  tnost  sensitive  sympathy  between  the  senses  and  all  parts  of  the 
h6dy*  and  there  are  few  of  us  who  have  not,  at  some  period  of  our 
lives,  experienced  a  painful  proof  of  its  influence.* 

'Before  we  quit  this  subject,  we  must  advert  to  the  fact  of  these 
nerves  being  independent  of  the  will,  and  of  their  enabling  the  difTe^ent 
organs^  which  they  immediately  supply,  to  continue  their  functions 
without  interruption  or  suspension.  When  we  say  that  the  will  has  no 
power  over  these  nerves,  we  mean,  that  a  person  cannot  control  the 
actions  of  the  vital  organs,  as  he  can  those  of  his  arms,  or  legs,  t>r 
hands,  &c.  that  is»  while  he  is  in  health.  But  a  very  Kttle  observation 
will  show  us  that  certain  passions,  emotions  of  the  mind,,  or  ivregtrla* 
rities  of  living,  with  several  other  causes^  have  an  especial' an'd  'a  Pow- 
erful influence  over  these  organs,  as  far  as  a  derangement/ meV^y'^tf 
their  functions  is  concerned ;  thus  establishing  what  Mt,  BeA  estlls, 
**  a  reciprocal  influence  between  the  nerves  and  the  vital  organs/'  ^  W^ 
all  know  that  violent  rage,  continued  grief  or  anxiety,  deep  study,  imd 
even  great  joy,  very  materially  interfere  with  the  healthy  actions  of  the 
frame,  and,  if  continued,  that  they  eventually  affect  the  whole  nervous 
system.  **  We  must  be  sensible,"  observes  Mr.  Bell,  "  how  oflen  the 
exercise  of  the  passions,  and  even  the  images  which  occupy  the  mind, 
produce  physical  changes  on  the  body." 

Here,  then,  is  a  clear,  intelligible,  demonstrable,  nervous  system, 
easily  comprehended  by  the  meanest  capacity,  and  the  pubHe,  as  welt 
as  the  profession,  have  much  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Bell' for  the 
vast  labour*^  research,  and  perseverance,  which  he  has  devoted  to  this 
intricate,  interesting,  and  most  important  matter.  In  physiological 
pursuits,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  we  ought  to  estimate  a  man's' la- 
bours, by  their  useful  application,  not  by  the  toil  or  mystici^mfi  by  which 
they  are  attended.  A  gentleman,  who  ranks  very  high,  or,  at  least 
who  has  ranked  very  high  among  moderii  physiologists,  has  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  the  discovery  of  air-bubbles  (carbonic  acid  gaft)  in 
the  blood,  and  the  Lord  knows  what  in  the  brain,  and,  with  the  assist^- 
ance  of  M.  Baur's  magical  microscope,  already  hinted  at,  he  certainly 
has  made  some  singular  discoveries.  Now,  all  this  may  be  very 
amusing  to  the  philosopher  himself,  but  cut  bono?    Where  is  the  use  of 

*  T6  tach  of  our  readert  ss  are  anxious  for  inforttiatioa  on  the  subject  of.  tluS 
phjsical  sympathy,  we  beg  to  refer  tbem  to  a  little  work  jasC  publisbed  by  ^urst 
and  Co.  "  On  Nervous  Disorders.** 
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it)  eveo  if  established  ?  or  what  good — what  practical  good  are  auch  dis* 
coveries  likely  to  elTect?  Charles  Bell  had  too  much  good  sense  to 
mystify  his  pursuits ;  and^  accordingly,  his  discoveries  were  not,  at  first, 
received  with  that  reverence  which  they  otherwise  would  have  obtained.. 

We  have  already  seen,  and  briefly  described,  the  result  of  one  branch 
of  his  researches  :  we  shall  now  mention  another  equally  important  and 
interesting,  equally  useful  in  its  application  to  a  tangible,  practical 
good.  In  tracing  the  nerves,  which  originate  immediately  in  the  brain^ 
^nd  which  supply  the  machinery  of  the  organs  of  sense,  Mr.  Bell  re- 
marked that  each  organ  was  provided  with  two  distinct  sets  of  nerves : 
one  set  supplying  the  sense  of  the  organ,  the  other  its  machinery  only* 
For  instance,  the  eye  has  two  sets  of  nerves ;  one  producing  vision,  the 
other  distributed  to  the  various  muscles,  glands,  and  membranes,  that 
constitute  the  machinery  of  the  organ.  The  same  with  the  tongue,  the 
nose,  the  ear.  Now  these  two  sets  are  totally  distinct  from  each  other, 
both  in  their  distribiition  and  modes  of  action  :  and  if  the  nerves  of 
taste  in  a  dog,  or  ass,  or  any  other  animal  be  divided,  so  as  to  inter- 
rufU  its  connexion  with  the  brain,  the  unfortunate  animal  will  still  re- 
tain the  power  of  munching  or  grinding  its  food,  but  no  power  of  dis* 
crimination  as  to  its  quality.  This  favourite  experiment  of  Mr.  Bell  was 
performed  upon  an  ass.  The  nerves  of  taste  were  divided,  so  as  to 
destroy  that  sense.  Some  oats  were  then  placed  before  the  animal^ 
and,  aAer  smelling  them  in  the  usual  way,  be  thrust  his  nose  into  the 
sieve,  and  turned  the  grain  over  and  over  with  his  tongue,  occasionally 
munching  a  mouthful,  but  swallowing  none ;  for,  the  organ  of  taste 
beinff  destroyed,  he  knew  not  whether  the  oats  were  food  or  poison. 

The  prosecution  of  this  interesting  subject  has  been  the  businen  of 
Mr.  Bell  for  many  years ;  and  now,  having  overcome  all  silly«  nojiist; 
and  bigoted  opposition,  and  all  illiberal  envy  and  prejudice,  he  is  re- 
garded, by  honest  men,  as  a  man  of  great  talent,  a  master  spirit 
mnong  the  philosophers  of  the  age.  Mr.  Bell  is  not  a  man  of  the 
world.  There  is  too  much  independence  about  him  to  permit  him 
to  truckle  to  its  servile  usages.  Had  he  demeaned  himself  by  being 
one,  much  of  the  upright  manliness  of  his  character  would  have  been 
frinered  away  in  idleness  and  adulation  ;  and  science  would  have  lost 
what  fashion  and  '*  the  world"  would  have  gained. 
'  As  a  lecturer,  Mr.  Bell  ranks  very  high.  Till  his  advancement  to 
the  chair  of  physiology  in  the  London  University,  he  supported  the 
credit  of  one  of  the  first  anatomical  schools  in  London,  with  a  dignity 
and  a  suavity  which  have  endeared  him  to  all  who  have  reaped  the 
benefit  of  his  tuition ;  and  when  we  consider  the  number  of  able  sor- 
jgeons  which  that  school,  originally  founded  by  Hunter,  and  subse- 
quently supported  by  Cruiksbanks,  Baillie,  and  Bell,  has  produced,  we 
diall  be  enabled  to  appreciate  with  justice  the  value  of  Mr.  Bell's  qua- 
lifications as  a  teacher.  To  his  pupils,  whether  at  the  hospital  or  in 
the  lecture-room,  he  is  kind,  attentive,  and  abounding  in  practical  in- 
formation ;  at  the  hospital,  indeed,  his  kindness  is  of  the  utmost  advan^ 
tage  to  the  poor  suffering  patietlts,  and  they  can  testify  how  greatly  his 
attention  has  alleviated  the  pangs  of  disease,  and  how  much  it  has  con* 
duced  to  their  comfort  and  recovery.  This,  after  all,  is  the  true  test  of 
benevolence,  for  where  a  person  is  not  paid  for  kindness,  and  where 
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tbe  a83umption  of  it  is  not'  necessary  to  jidvajA(.e  bW  Intctie^ts,  if  exhi- 
bited at  all,  it  must  spring  from  an  inherent  halnratlort  In  ehe  heart. 

As  a  scientific  writer,  Mr.  Bell  is  well  and  'wtdeiy  ktiovvh.  tih  liii- 
merous  anatomical  and  physiological  works  et  ince  the  i|eep  rose^cli, 
the  untiring  industry,  and  the  unwearied  desire  to  matrtict  and  iinprove^ 
which  so  eminently  characterize  their  author ;  \vlio  possesses  two  qtia-r 
lifications,  which  distinguish  him  above  all  hi&  contemporaries!  One 
is  an  acute  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  mc^ch antes  ;  the  other  ii 
proficiency  in  drawing:  both  of  which  accompHi^hments  have  afforded 
him  the  means  of  illustrating  his  works  in  a  maimer  which  has  added 
very  considerably  to  their  interest  and  utility. 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Bell  has  already  contributed  one  tract  to 
the  library  of  useful  knowledge,  namely,  that  "  On  Animal  Mechanics." 
We  are  happy  to  inform  the  public  that  he  has  pledged  himself  to  give 
anottier^  land  on  a  subject  which,  treated  as  it  will  be  by  him,  ihust  in- 
deed prove  liighly  interesting.  It  is  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
explained^  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  with  reference  to  Mechanics, — in  the 
sai^'e  manner,  indeed,  as  the  *'  Animal  Mechanics."  It  is  pleasant  to 
see  tie  leaders  in  science  condescending  to  enlighten  and  instruct  the 
mass  of  mankind,  for  it  is  tlius  that  science,  as  it  becomes  popular, 
becomes  also  surpassingly  useful  and  enduring. 
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Oxford  is  vaunted  as  the  prince  (or  rather  the  princess)  qrMpiv^rsi- 
ties ;  and  there  is  no  denying  that  Europe  can  show  nothing  ^lfi|e  to 
compare  with  it,  in  point  of  picturesque  and  architectural  beautV .i:^ittd« 
But  ita  sister,  Cambridge,  is  not  without  attractions  of  a  sin^ilar,  kind. 
There  are  several  things  at  Cambridge,  each  of  which  is  well  worth  a 
journey  from  London  to  see  ;  and,  taking  the  whole  of  this  University 
together,  there  is  perhaps  no  other  University  in  Europe  (Oxford  al- 
way^  excepted)  that  will  so  well  repay  a  passing  visit. 

As  we  are  not  aware  of  our  readers  being  able  to  find  anywhere  in 
print  an  intelligible  sketch,  however  slight,  of  the  principal  points 
claiming  admiration  in  this  famous  seat  of  learning,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  furnish  them  with  such  a  sketch ;  only  premising  that  it  is  not  » 
**  G|tide  *'  we  are  about  to  offer  them,  but  merely  a  glance,  by  which 
ibey  m^y  be  led,  by  the  nearest  road,  to  the  most  noticeable  objects, 
without  being  needlessly  delayed  by  the  way. 

Tbe  situation  of  Cambridge  is  bad,  and  the  town  itself  devoid  of  a 
single  point  of  public  interest,  except  those  growing  out  of  it  as  the 
seat  of  the  University.  We  shall  therefore  confine  our  attention  ex^ 
clusively  to  these  latter,  and  shall  treat  Cambridge  itself  as  if  there 
were  no  such  place ;  merely  placing  our  readers  at  once  before  the  ob- 
jects we  wish  them  to  observe,  and  '*  cutting  short  all  intermission" 
between  one  and  another  :  in  other  words,  we  shall  avoid  all  generali- 
ties in  our  descriptions,  except  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  general  effect 
of  the  particular  object,  or  set  of  objects,  that  we  may  have  to  describe. 

We  are  by  no  means  satisfied  as  to  the  good  effect  of  keeping  back 
the  most  striking  points  of  a  description  to  the  last.  But  whether  such 
a  plan  be  politic  or  not,  we  confess  ourselves  to  be  totally  incapable  of 
pursuing  it,  in  cases  where  the  objects  to'  be  described  have  already 
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of  Exciting ^1^^ jKid^'tlie  atf ^ttort  iind  tdttinitioo^ 

Having  to'i^esbribc  the  n^cbiteetcrml  beaoiies  of  C8nibridg^»;vv«  <<«d- 
not  b^gni  WhW'ihe  pretty*  littk  ivy-clothed  cupola  of  the  gate  of  Caiu»', 
and  80  aifiVe  gradually  at  the  splendid  covp-d*eeil  formed  by  the  afifiem^ 
blagd  o^  buildings  in  front  of  St.  Mary*8  Church,  but  must  beg  leave 
tQ  place  the  reader  within  view  of  the  latter  at  once ;  just  as  we  should 
do  in  regard  to  a  visitor  who  might  claim  our  ciceroneship  on  the  actual 
spot.  Indeed,  if  the  reader  will  please  (in  imagination)  to  accept  of  oor 
services  In  the  latter  capacity,  it  will  perhaps  facilitate  our  object*  of 
exciting  his  attention  towards  some  of  the  most  striking  scenes  of  tbeir 
kind  that  can  anywhere  be  met  with. 

Placing  ourselves  at  once,  then,  with  our  backs  to  the  chief  -door  tif 
{he University  Church,  St.  Mary's,  we  shall  see  before  and  about -M  sfn 
assemblage  of  buildings^  that^  for  richness  and  variety  of  ardvifeetural 
beauty,  cannot,  perhaps,  be  rivalled  even  in  O:fcford  ^s^lf,-  wkhiA  an 
equally  limited  space  of  groiind.  On  the  extreme  rrghtis  thi»^€)Miaie 
Tiouse,  where  the  principal  official  business  of  the  University  id  traAs* 
acted.  This  is  a  building  uniting  simplicicy  and  ornament  m  >ao  jwh- 
cioua  a  manner  as  to  produce  an  effect  at  once  extremely  ric4^,  y«t. per- 
fectly sober  and  chaste.  It  is  constructed  of  Portland  stone,  and  after 
\yhat  is  Understood  by  the  term  classical  models ;  and  from  the  poin^  of 
view  Which  we  have  chosen,  it  presents  a  perfect  view  of  its  principal 
inpnt,  and  its  eastern  end  ;  its  general  form  being  an  oblong  square. 
'  Tiy^  end"  which  is  next  to  us  consists  of  four  Corinthian  columns,  sup- 
poVtiog  ti  somewhat  low  pediment,  and  having  the  windows  one  above 
tlie'6tliel',ih  each  fntercolumniation,— except  in  the  centre  one,  where  the 
ptacc  of  the  lower  window  is  occupied  by  a  carved  oaken  door.  The 
front,  or  flank  (for  in  a  building  of  this  form  one  is  apt,  from  an  associ- 
ation growing  out  of  the  form  and  office  of  the  Greek  religious  temple, 
to  regard  the  ends  as  the  fronts,  those  being  invariably  the  points  of 
entrance,  and  also  those  where  the  chief  architectural  and  sculptural 
ornaments  were  placed) — the  front  or  flank,  whichever  it  should  be 
called,  consists  of  a  centre  compartment,  exactly  corresponding  in  form 
and  character  with  that  just  described  ;  and  on  each  side  of  it  a  wing, 
about  equal  iii  extent  to  the  centre  compartment,  but  ornamented 
\y  pilasters  onlv,  and  surmounted  by  a  balustrade,  running  the  whole 
lenqtli  of  tt^e 'building.  This  handsome  erection  is  detached;  though 
bui^f  a  hundred  years  ago,  it  is  in  as  perfect  preservation  as  if  raised 
but  yesterday ;'  and  the  eti'ect  of  it  is,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  most 
satisfying  and  complete  of  any  thing  that  we  shall  meet  with  in  ou#  ex- 
amination. Indeed,  to  (hose  who  prefer  the  classical  to  the  Gothic 
style,  it  will  perhaps  present  the  most  striking  object  in  the  Univ«rtfity. 

At  a  right  angle  with  the  Senate  House,  and  therefore  exactfy  in 
front  of  us,  stands  the  chief  front  of  the  building  occupied  as  the  Sciiools 
and  the  University  Library.  This  building,  like  the  one  just  described, 
IS  in  the  Roman  style;  but  on  account  of  its  being  without  ettlier  co- 
lumns, pilasters,  pediments,  or  any  of  those  imposing  details  which  usual- 
ly fot-ih  a  portion  of  those  buildings  dedicated  to  public  purposes,  it  pro- 
duces but  an  indifferent  effect.  As  a  specimen  of  domestic  architecture 
oil  a  bfge  scale,  it  might  have  attracted  and  satisfied  the  attention  %  or 
even  as  part  of  a  separate  college  of  the  University ;  but  being  erected 
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expressly  fi)jt,Mo  peculiarly  public  a  purpose  as.tlutt  pC4ie  Schools  and 
the  University  Library,  its  general  efikct  becoqxes,  by  association,  poor 
and  iiwppropriate.     It  is  constructed  entirely  of  pprUand  stpne»  and 
consists  of  two  stories,  surmounted  by  a  balustrade,  supporting*  at  wide 
intervals,  six  urns.    The  lower  story  consists  of  rusticated  arches,  form- 
ing an  open  piazza;  and  above  the  upper  atory  run  festoons  of  .flowers* 
Passing  the  eye  onward  towards  the  left,  it  rests  upon  what  is  not 
merely  the  great  architectural  boast  and  glory  of  this  University,  but 
what  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  roost  beautiful  and  perfect  ob- 
jects of  its  class  now  in  existence :  we  mean  King's  College  ChapeL 
Perhaps  the  spot  whereon  we  are  now  standing  presents  as  good  an 
occasion  as  can  anywhere  be  found  of  comparing  tlie  general  character- 
istifia  .and.  effects  of  the  modem  Gothic  and  the  classical  styles  ofajrchi- 
tteoture,.and  of  estimating  the  relative  merits  of  each.     Assuredly,  we 
•have  «9  wish  to  institute  any  such  comparison  at  the  present  moment, 
non  would:  it  be  in  place  if  we  had.     But  still  we  cannot  resist  the 
lemptaiion  of  pointing  out  the  triumphant  superiority  of  the  ,one  style 
Ojirer  the.  oth4^r,  so  far  as  the  instances  here  presenting  themselves  i^re 
concerned-     We  do  not  know  where  to  point  out  a  more  perfect  ex- 
BB^ple»  and  a  more  effective  one  for  its  size,  of  the  Roman  or  classical 
atylCithan  we  have  heve  before  us  in  the  Cambridge  Senate  House. 
We  are  ap^aking,  of  conrse,  of  modern  existing  erections,  and  not  of 
the  superb  remains  of  the  Greek  temples,  whether  in  Greiece  or  else>- 
where.     But  let  the  spectator  who  ia  interested  in  these  matters  turu 
from  the  classical  Senate  House  to  the  Gothic  Chapel  of  King's  Col<- 
lege,  and  let  him  admit  at  once,  for  he  cannot  deny,  the  vast  superio- 
rity of  the  latter,  in  every  respect  connected  with  singleness  and  beauty 
of  external  eflect.     There  is,  notwithstanding  a  certain  impression  of 
smallness,  a  majestic  solidity  and  grandeur  of  general  effect  about  ilie 
Senate  House,  which  is  not  to  be  denied  or  overlooked.     But  the  eye 
refuses  to  rest  upon  and  contemplate  this  effect  for  more  than  a  passing 
moment,  while  in  presence  of  its  exquisite  rival,  whose  beauties,  whether 
of  simplicity  or  of  ornament,  of  airy  lightness  or  of  immpvable  and 
majestic  gravity,  rivet  and  fascinate  the  senses,  and  produce  together  a 
general  nnity,  consistency>  and  appropriateness  of  effect,  which,  when 
once  received,  can  never  be  forgotten.    There  is  a  certain  bland  and 
^aoeful  sweetness,  so  to  speak,  about  thia  building,  which  we  can  com- 
pare to  nothing  but  the  living  and  breathing  loveliness  of  a  cert^m  class 
of  female  forms  and  faces.     We  are  tempted  to  believe  that  something 
lik^  iliis  general  impression  was  produced  upon  the  spectator  by  some 
of  tlie  ancient  Greek  temples,  erected  previous  to  and  during  tlie  era  of 
Pericles*    But  we  do  not  believe  that  such  impression  has  attended  the 
contemplation  of  any  specimens  of  classical  architecture  erected  since, 
or  of  any  other  buildings  whatsoever,  only  excepting  some  few  of  the 
modern  Gothic  ones ;  and  of  those  only  among  the  latter  which  can  be 
seen  under  favourable  circumstances  of  position,  preservation,  &c.     To 
see  a  building  of  this  kind  to  the  best  advantage,  it  must  be  detached 
from  all  other  buildings,  it  must  be  in  perfect  general  preservatiouj^  and 
you  must  see  the  whole  of  it  at  once»  and  from  a  particular  point  of 
ykw^  which  shall  take  in  the  end  and  the  flank  at  the  same  time.    In  a 
near  view  of  it  there  must  be  no  part  intercepted ;  but  in  a  distant  one, 
the  intervention,  of  a  grove  of  trees  produces  an  exquisite  addition  to 
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thtf  OM.^'  t^AUvki  W  ^h^^'  CdDditions  ifaaj^  be  tbffilled  at  Cam- 
brlig^'ifi)r«|;M(l  ih^'Kiog^ii'Cbllb^fe  Chapel;  tout  th^^hneriiot  quite, 
x\im^4mmHiif^  TFve  ^^  afnd  flank  United  May  be  se^ii,  Mearty  with- 
oM  4WttwU|)llttft/  from  tfi«  «t)6t'ivhere  we  kxt  supposing  the  spectator 
no#  t^^^fdtt^;  ^hdf'ehe  south  side  of  it  may  be  seen,  Without  tbesllgbt- 
«^tft^fttt  bt"  M^lefetkce,  fW^m  the  new  quadrangle  of  King's  CoJlege^ 
of^^i^  )|«MM$rirngle  it,  in  tact,  forms  the  whole  north  side.  But  it 
miu^^dl}  Wdei)l(^d,  chat  by  uniting  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  side 
tbtib^W^eiPb^h;  which  forms,  (with  the  new  gate  of  entrance,)  the  eastern 
sifi(fif*6f  tbe^Mivd  qtradrkngie,  a  slight,  though  perhaps  unavoidable  in- 
jui'jFl^hfls  Ik^n  dbtae  to  the  completeness  and  beauty  of  the  view  of  the 
chtfpl^{;fifotti"tbift  point.  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  this  building 
in  IMtUi);;  6ttd*iride^  any  attempt  to  do  so  must  prove  no  less- dry  dfan 
unMd^flMib^y.  '  Btet  the  reader  who  wishes  to  gain  beforehand  a  gene- 
rambtiQn  6t  it,  should  understand  that  its  form  is  simply  an  oblong 
square^,  ^aii^'lend  beitig,  of  course,  pointed.  He  should  also  be  told  that 
frtoi  ^tYk  cohito  of  the  building  rises  a  lofVy'and  most  richly-ornamented 
piMacle;  and  that  the  intermediate  space  on  ekher  side  is  occupied  by 
elmr^  of  those  smaller  pinnacles  tliat  are  so  prevalent  in  Gothic  build- 
ii%8:  These  latter  pinnacles,  fike  Ae  larger  ones,  are  richly  caivec^ 
and'^e  wfa<6le  upper  extremity  of  the  roof  on  either  side  is  litso  elabo- 
rati^'btoaro toted.  From  this  portion  of  the  building  to  within  a  few 
feM*oi^%hd'^f6«nd,  tit\  the  stonework  is  comparatively  plain  and  simple, 
atf^-^codSliU  tllrifdst  eifitit^y  of  the  eleven  buttresses  in  which  the  eleven 
siM^r^f^riihible^  terminate, — or  rather,  which  are  terminated  by  the 
aH^t^am^cF  pinmacles.  But  the  department  of  the  building  next  the 
gidittld^^  eiHferside,  consists  of  a  rich  and  elaborate  screen,  looking, 
iiJ^^Me^loA'wich  the  simplicity  of  the  upper  portion,  like  a  mass  of 
jeinfM^iy  and  ^mbtoidery  worked  into  the  skirts  of  a  plain  robe.  The 
rit^  Mkl  ^rgeous  tracery  of  the  side  windows,  one  of  which  lies  be- 
tv^i^ti'  i!aeh'  buttress,  corresponds  with  and  completes  the  effect  just 
mi^Hlioned.  The  whc^le  pointisd  end  of  the  chapel  which  presents  itself 
M*\BL'^x.  a  little  ti>  the  Tight  of  where  we  are  now  standing,  is  nearly 
4iHM  ny  one  vast  oriel  window. 

It!  iimnediate  contact  with  the  above-named  exquisite,  and,  in  our 
^SIItrtBtlM,  altogether  perfect  specimen  of  the  (so  called)  modern  Gothic 
style  ^f  rdigious  architecture,  commences  the  new  buildings,  which 
hfftie  v^ry  lately  been  completed,  in  connexion  with  and  belonging  to 
King's  College ;  and  which  buildings  have,  with  all  their  faults  and  er- 
rofSj  fof  the  first  tfme  given  to  Cambridge  a  coup^tTcnl  which  is  worthy 
of  iCs  name  and  office  as  an  English  University. 

In  order  to  take  an  advantageous  view  of  the  new  buildings  of  Ring's 
College,  and  of  those  old  ones  that  are  in  contact  with  them,  we  must 
now  move  our  position  from  the  front  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  and  pass- 
ing a  little  to  the  left,  place  ourselves  immediately  opposite  the  new 
Gate  of  King's.  This  Gate,  and  the  Screen  which  unites  it  with  the  cha- 
pel on  one  hand,  and  the  new  range  of  buildings  forming  the  wall^  &c. 
on'  the  other,  is  the  most  striking  and  conspicuous  portion  of  the  new 
erecfions.  It  is  of  the  Gothic  class,  and  intended  to  correspond  in  cha- 
racter with  the  Chapel ;  and  in  fact,  the  Screen  itself  is  a  fac-simile  of 
one  whidi  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  chapel  on  each  side,  connecting 
all  the  buttt'esses  together.      Seen  from  the  particular  point  of  view 
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presents  iUc^lf  through  the  gateway., acrov^  1^  Udqwr  q^^m)fifiKf^' 
through  the  opposite  gate  way ,  leading,  ta  the  pl^ntatij^s /9i)^yiwilA^  tf* 
the  college,  gives  an  exquisite  finish  to  the  whole.    J^»$n\k^.%^}!f%J  iln: 
self,  ihpugh,  without  exception,  the  most  striking  «i7f^H#  iniitf^isM^ 
in  the  University,  is  subject  to  the  objection  of  not  pr^dociiig  iupvo^ 
pev  efiect,  or  indeed  any  specific  or  distinct  effect  whateveTt.i9x>oep|.ii|^h<»i 
viewed  exactly  in  front  of  it,  on  either  side.    And  the  xeasont4«r  ^^1^ 
cupola  and  pinnacles  by  which  it  is  surmounted,  are  too  ooisny  iyi  wb(»* 
ber  for  the  space  which  they  occupy;  the  consequence  of  which  isth^V 
except  when  viewed  firom  the  exact  relative  positioa  from  which  (so  A/o 
sp^ak)  they  were  intended  to  be  viewed,  the  single  effect  of  «|ich  inter- 
feres with  that  of  the  whole,  or  of  any  given  nun^er,  and  an  entire  coBr 
fusion  i^  the  result.  Perhaps,  the  want  of  this  imaginative  and  prospective 
ey^  $9  tjx^  Sf^^^^  a^d  distinguishing  inferiority  which  all  modern  acchi' 
iejCti^jBeem  to.  have  laboured  under,  as  compared  with  ancient.  No  set  of 
ar^is^  were  ever  able  to  produce  more  perfect  erections,  on  paper«  than 
th(^  architects  of  the  present  day;  and   provided   they  could  divest 
the  spectator  of  the  faculty  of  seeing  their  buildings  from  any  point  of 
view  but  precisely  that  relative  one  which  their  previous  drawings  aup« 
pose,  there  would  seldom  be  any  thing  to  complai*  of  in  th^ir.gip[^pal 
effects!    But,  unhappily,. neither  the  projectors  and  4e«ii0|iKtra'(9f;<oiHr 
public  buildings,  nor  any  one  else-r-biit  particula,rly  the  tbrn^r-r^cao 
form  the  remotest  idea  as  tp  what  will  or  will  not  be  the  effect  of  thpif 
works  from  any  but  one. point  of  view.    They  are  sure  o(  the  ^efi^tt 
from  one  point,  provided  the  building  be  erected  in. precise  coBibrjimilj 
with  the  previously-prepared  design  for  it :  and  this  seems  tQ  .be  aU 
they  care  about ;  though  the  building  in  question  will,  in  all  probabiiityy 
be  seen  and  judged  of  from  fifty  different  points  of  view,  from  M  tOf 
which  its  effect  will  be  different,  and  from  none  of  which,  perhaps,  will 
it  be  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  might  have  been,  had  proper  skill  and 
prospective  judgment  been  exercised.     The  architect  of  the  new  Palaee 
in  St.  James's  Park  fairly  confessed,  the  other  day,  that  he  had  before*- 
hand  no  conception  whatever  of  the  effect  that  would  be  produced  by 
the  principal  external  feature,  the  Dome,  of  that  building,  as  s^ea  from 
the  Park :  a  building  on  which  his  reputation  as  an  artist  was  to  be 
chiefly  if  not  entirely  dependent, — ^at  least  with  poster!^*    This  ia  the 
great  failing  of  our  modern  artists,  in  more  departments  than  one:  they 
can  see  nothing  till  it  becomes  visible  to  tlieir  actual  senses.    Luckily, 
in  painting,  the  results  of  this  deficiency  may  be  remedied.     But  in  ar- 
chitecture, the  remedy — even  if  circumstances  did  not,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  preclude  the  attempting  it — would  be  pretty  sure  to  prove  worse 
than  the  disease. 

Leaving  the  spot  on  which  we  have  been  induced  to  make  the  above 
remarks,  and  passing  through  the  outer  gateway  of  King's  into  the  New 
(Quadrangle,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  presence  of  a  set  of  objects,  which, 
taken  as  a  whole,  excite  nothing  short  of  a  delighted  admiration,  which, 
however,  will  perhaps  be  not  unmingled  with  a  slight  degree  of  regret, 
arising  from  a  contrast  (for  it  must  not  be  called  an  incongruity)  which 
we  are  tempted  to  wish  away — we  allude  to  the  splendid  building,  in  the 
Roman  style  of  architecture,  forming  the  whole  west  side  of  this  qua* 
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4f^g^  'Tft^^Hi'dii^^  i^^n  itself  ^dn^iraU^^.mu}  tbe*  sHigVt.'^ect  pf.it 

tl^.^f]^^|t^m(/if4^iii^rivbkb  bdong  to  a  totally  4iSi^r«nit  jclass  of  ar- 
cbiie^^MiMP^.aD^I,  atbe-rcalculated  to  produce  tptaily  diSexent  general  effects 
9P  4)ie.^p^u^or,,  ^be  .variety  i$  felt  to  be  at  least  not  agreeable.  It  im 
tfU^,.jb^e,rapg(e  pf  buililiog  of  which  we  are  speaking  iseatiiejy  da- 
tad^e^y.^nd  may  be  looked  at,  together  with  the  beautiful  viata  through 
itSiPpbte  archway  in  the  centre,  as  a  separate  and  distinct  object.  But 
tiu^jnipmeiu  it  ceases  to  act  4ipon  the  spectator  in  its  own  individual 
C^^fU^Cter^  .its  extent  and  importance  are  such  that  it  must  and  will  in- 
ti|r£ere  (because  it  cannot  blend)  with  the  general  efieot  of  the  other 
bujldinga,.  With  tliis  single  drawback,  tlie  New  Quadrangle  of  Kind's 
mi^  perh«|pa  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  magnificent  thing  ^f  W  <)^^ 
Ui  £uxope*  '  The  glance  that  we  ha?e  taken  at  the  bwldings  within  ii^fm 
hf^fote  w«  entered  this  quadrangle,  will  have  shown  that  its  IbuxiP^idfis 
consist,  on  the  north,  of  King's  College  Chapel ;  on  the  sout}}i»  of  >t^ 
pew  Gothic  buildings,  forming  the  Hall  and  Fellows*  Rooms ;  pn .  tb^ 
east»  of  the  new  Gothic  Screen  and  Gateway;. and  om  (he  ,wn»t,  p£  the 
Roman  building  alluded  to  above. 

.  With  the  exception  of  a  gravel  walk,  running  near  to  the  buildings 
on  every  side,  the  whole  ground-plot  of  this  quadiaogle.  is.  eovared  by 
an,iUlohIok€^)  .tur^  kept,  by  means  of  constant  and  almost  hourly  attesH 
tipjUi-^i^fhat  exquisite  order  which  is  only  to  be  observed  in  spots  de* 
Y,9ted  tp,  sjodilar  purposes,  here  and  at  Oxford.  The  effect  o£  an  ua- 
l^v)i^n,|4Qli,of4urf  of  this  kind  and  quality,  and  in  a  situation  liketbis, 
i^pprfjpptly.M^quej  and  perhaps. indescribable.  It  is  supposed  to  be^ 
aii^x  in  jr?ct  is,  for  all  purposes  of  preservation  and  beauty,  sacred  from 
^e  foot  of.  man  or  beast ;  and  the  feeling  arising  from  this  circumstance^ 
«4tUd  to  the  exquisite  natural  adaptation  of  the  object  itself  to  the  pur- 
poses of  rest  and  relief  from  the  almost  dazzling  architectural  splendour 
of  the  surrounding  objects,  is  such  as  cannot  be  communicated  by  any 
pther  mjsans  whatever,  and  we  might  in  vain  attempt  to  describe.  It 
ia  of  such  a  kind,  however,  that  those  who  are  capable  of  experiencing 
it,  .iirpuld  as  soon  think  of  treading  upon  the  object  that  conveys  it  to 

ibem»  aa  those  who  honour  Nature  would  think  of  rooting  up  a  nest  of  vio* 
ets.  Speaking  for  ourselves  alone,  there  is  but  one  thing  that  can  disturb 
|iQd4ptqrjqrateiheabsolute  tranquillity  of  nnind,  and  peace  of  heai[t»'wj|icii 
f^dli^on  us,  like  dew  from  heaven,  on  entering  a  place  like^  that  va 
kavp  atlen^ted  to  deacxibe  above  :  it  is,  to  see  a  capped  and  gowfud 
I'ellow,  pro&ning  with  his  footsteps  the  floor  of  that  ia  some  ;Sort  aa^« 
cred  temple,,  merely  because  he  can,  by  so  doing,  reach  his  babitaUon 
by  a  few  footsteps  leas  than  if  he  kepf  to  the  path  allotted  for  him.  W« 
look  upon  the  act  as  a  species  of  impiety ;  to  say  nothing  of  its  fO'py- 
iug,  to  a  demonstration,  that  the  person  who  commits  it  is  either  utterly 
insensible  to  the  mysterious  harmony  that  subsists  between  a  ceftaio 
class  of  natural  objects  and  the  heart  of  man ;  or  utterly  disregards  that 
harmony,  and  sets  it  at  noughu  He  is,  in  fact,  one  of  whom  it  may  in 
poe-^^enpe  be  said,  that 

'      '  "He  hath  not  music  in  his  souL" 

And  wear9  almost  tempted  to  complete  the.  quota tion^  by  adding 
'^  Let  no  such  maab0  tinted  1"^ 
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We  will  DOW  pass  from  this  new  quadrangle  to  %hf  inner  one,  taking 
the  path  iliroilgh^  the  ^riih^^y  bf  the  Ve^tyi^if  M^^mfAht  mf«& 


hetttltSes  of^the  s^ot  tnay  t«ome  upon  us  ftoiti  tM  "hii^f^b^S^M  . 
the  t^o,  this  eitqafsite  sdei^e  i»  of  a  highier  and  nibr^  i^ftij^^tblj^^sl^ 
ing  eharacter  than  even  that  Which  we  have  jnist  c(uttfed''^chfMy*b8^ 
cause  it  combines  the  highest  and  purest  beauties  of  ^kteWi^iftftibrewiW 
those  of  art^  which  the  oiher  did  not.  This  Covrt  consists  6V1&h^e!^*Boi'dftl^ 
pIleofGothic  architecture,  forming  the  Provost's  Lodge,  chi  ihil^bK^ 
6t  south ;  opposite  to  this  stands  a  noble  mass  of  stone-worlr,  fbrilMrtj^ 
a  portion  of  the  adjoining  buildings  of  Clare  Hall ;  at  right  Angles 'iriW 
these  two  ranges  stands  the  western  front  of  the  Roman  ^portron'  df  thle^ 
enter  quadrangle ;  and  finally,  the  whole  western  side  of  the  ^u^i^ 
open  to  the  grounds  of  the  College,  seen  across  the  Cam  y  whtch'Hver/ 
mhhrev^r,  is  not  visible  from  the  point  of  observatioh  wfaxdh  vfCf'  hotv^ 
d^seh'  abbve^  but  the  two  elegantly-simple  bridges  (overhdt^  witl( 
weeping  wiilo#^)  by  which  the  river  is  crossed  at  each  extremhy  of  rti^ 
aq^ahe  spader  ai^e  vrstble,  and  form  very  pleasing  fea^ure^  In  the  view; 
Thfis'innef  Gocrrt,  like  the  outer  one,  is  floored  by  an  unbroken  expan^^ 
ePtm^ ;  which,  frottt  th(^point  where  we  are  standing,  appears  to  be  con^ 
nected  with  the  more  distant  expanse  of  the  same,  which  is  bounded  eft 
it^' Western  extretnity  by  a  dense  grove  of  magnificent  elms^  while  its 
AOrth^tt  ^fde  is  shut '  iri  by  a  similar  grove  of  limes ;  aiid  in  the  centV^ 
the  whole  effea  is  Completed,  by  a  company  of  five  or  sik  ^t^fy  6fnli^ 
planted  so  closely  together,  that  now  they  form  one'm^tftoiistfi'^d^M^^ 
16  look  forth,  with  ah  air  of  proud  contentment;  ttpbnhhe^l^fti  m^^ 
which  they  have  seen  rise  from  time  to  time  before  thM,  'a%''th^tri^ 
archsof  old  may  be  supposed  to  have  looked  upbn'tht^'tie^'  giiihehfeUi^ 
to  which  they  must  have  scarcely  felt  that  they  belonged;  '  Tbd  oM^ 
other  point  of  view  from  which  we  shall  glance  at  the  extemaf  Featui'^ 
of  this  noble  institution  of  King's  College,  will  be  gained,  by  pa^^ifag  o^ 
to  the  one-arched  Bridge  which  spans  the  river  at  the  1^-hand  cbnt^ 
of  this  inner  court.  Here  you  take  the  slow-going  Cam  into  the  View, 
vrhich  seems  to  linger  through  these  noble  scenes,  that  have  gradually 
gr6wn  up  around  it,  as  if  it  loved  and  would  &in  not  quit  them.  'At 
Sie  opposite  extremity  of  the  court  there  is  another  three-arcihed 
t^idge;  and  beyond  this  deep  masses  of  trees,  which  close  iii  the  Vi^v^ 
at  every  point,  except  those  described  above.  '    / 

Before  quitthig  this  locality,  we  must  not  neglect  to  ehter  itirt^^ 
College  ChapeL  The  interior  of  this  exquisite  temple  of  r^iotik  WOf^-* 
irhi^  may  be  described  generally,  as  in  every  respect  cbrires^nd^t  Wit^ 
its  otitward  character^  There  is  the  same  oneness  of  get^ei^kV  effifcty 
arising*  from  the  same  mysterious  union  of  the  most  absoSiite  simplicity 
Virith  the  most  elaborate  ornament*  In  form  it  presents  a  vast  oblong 
equate,  unbroken  by  a  single  pillar  or  projection  of  any  kind,  the  carved 
oak  screen  alone  excepted,  which  bears  the  great  organ,  and  divides  the 
^horr  from  the  other  portkm  6f  the  chapel ;  so  that  the  splendidly  sctdp*^ 
tared  roof  vrhich  overhangs  the  whole,  seems  to  rest  in  the  air,  Iflce  a 
rich  canopy  of  overhanging  clouds.  The  efibct  of  this  alone  ts  most 
noble  and  striking;  but  united  with  the  rich,  yet  antique  scnlptitre  bf 
the  walls — the  exquisite  carving  of  the  screen,  atalls,  organ-loft,  &c. — 
the  beautiful  unbroken  marble  pavement — the  finely  grave  style  of^  the 
altar-piece,  (the  Taking  down  front  the  Cross,  by  Daniel  id!  Tolterra) — 
and,  above  all,  the  twenty-siit'  ^latldid  windows,  twenty-five  of  which 
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we^  each  a  niMt  of  'orient  colotirsi  exKibuiiig»  vdien  gazed-  at  inteQtly, 
§d$fie'tm^^tkiii^>re  fk(h  of  Scripture^— tlie  wHc^e  of  tb^se  ol^i^  f^^of 
Kti  eStd  ipoti^  ihie  spe<itatbr  that  is  perfectly  ind^^cribaJbK  \^ui  aw^iuDpdly 
Mtong  ibe  hjoftt  ^levatiog  and  impressive^  and  at  the,saoiA«tiiaao  tlie 
mnBif  flLbsoIately  aatisfying  and  complete,  that  the  human  mind  is  papa- 
Ue  of  entertainfog.    Before  taking  leave  of  this  divine  teaipltt  we  can* 
Hot  help  taring  the  occasion  it  offers,  of  pointing  attention  to  (the  peea^ 
liar  ^fkct  produced  by  vast  antique  windows  like  these  now  in  our  view, 
each  of  which  consists  of  mnumerable  pieces  of  coloured  glaas*  each 
piece  flOsmaK  as  to  be  without  design  or  meaning  in  itseU^  and  the 
whole  joihed  togethelr  in  what,  at  the  first  unthinking  glance,  ^leeoas  so 
duQisy  a  manner,  that  you  attribute  the  whole  to  the  rudeat  times  of 
9rt,  and  wonder,  half  indignantly,  at  the  vast  mass  of  labour-  ibat  tlf» 
be^  so  nearly  cast  away.    At  first  you  see  nothing  but  a  i^aiidyxon- 
luaioa  of  colours^  got  together,  as  if  by  accident ;  though  it  never  hap* 
pena  that  even  the  first  momentary  impression  thus  prcKluced  i«^.o^»ar*- 
wise  than  perfectly  agreeable,  and  perfectly  appropriate, tp  tbe.pla^ia 
which  you  meet  with  it.     Presently,  however,  on  continuing  2tq  look  .at 
any  one  of  these  masses  of  seeming  no-meaning,  you  discover,  a  faca 
with  a  striking  expression,  or  a  form  with  a  noble  and  dignified  oon- 
tour.     Yon  continue  to  gaae,  and  there  seems  gradually  to  grow  around 
ihe  first  form  that  has  fixed  your  attention,  a  group  of  other  forma  and 
objects,  equally  striking  in  themselves,  and  seeming  to  fall  one  by  one 
ifkto  their  due  places  in  what  now  appears  to  be  a  grand  and  consistent 
design ;  and  at  length  the  whole  pageant  stands  dearly  revealed  befose 
your  admiring  sense,  a  great  and  comprehensive  work  of  art, — designed, 
perl^apfly  by  tlie  hand  of  Romano,  or  of  RaffiKlle  himself.     If  those  who 
ehti^Uiih  a  due  regard  for  these  inestimable  relics  of  a  lost  art»  wookl 
Rft  still  higher  their  notions  of  the  objects  of  their  admiration*  let  them^ 
if  they  can  have  patience,  compare  them  with  our  improved  method  of 
cdiittrnbtiog  and  arranging  such  matters  in  the  present  day ;  let  then^ 
fi>r  instance,  gain  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  any  one  of  the  windawa  of 
King's  College  Chapel,  so  as  to  be  able  to  carry  away  with  tbeBa«i 
image  of  it  in  their  memory  ;  and  let  them  take  that  image*  and  ptM^ 
ft  beside  the  best  modern  painted  window  extant.     In  a  word, «  fiite 
old  painted  window,  seen  in  a  fit  place,  and  under  appropriate  circinur 
irtances,  does  nothing  less  than  seem  to  show  a  sort  of  dim  and  a\3CstQv 
rfous  shadowing-forU),  or  ante-type,  of  the  abodes  and  oceupatioi]#  of 
the  beatified  dead  ;  while  the  modern  one,  (at  least  all  the  mostyaunl^ 
ones  dial  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  see,)  does  but  at  beat  rival  the^  IpJafKii^ 
transparencies  bf  an  illumination  night.     And  it  is  remarkable  ^bat 
miich  at  least,  if  not  most,  of  the  grievous  inferiority  we  afe.ofmpff^ 
ingof,  grows  out  of  die  pretended  improvement  of  conoealiog  aa,imd» 
aa  possible  the  joinings  of  the  pieces  of  glass;  and  of  using  Urg^.iJO^ 
stead  of  small  pieces.     The  old  artists  knew  (if  not  by  inductiojuQr;px* 
perience,  by  that  which  was  a  thousandfold  better— rthe  fine  iQ8linqt.&r 
art  and  itd  efiects  which  they  possessed),  that  to  attempt  to  paint ,  fine 
pictures  on  glads,  to  be  shown  by  a  transmitted  light,  even  supposing 
they  could  have  had  glass  as  cheap,  and  its  use  had  been  as  convenient 
in  bth^  respects  as  canvass,  was  a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of,  becaaae 
at  direct  variance  with  the  very  principles  on  which  general  pictorial 
effl^ct  mainly  depends.     They  therefore,  instead  of  making  their  painted 
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windows  m  imcb,  wade  tbfm  4ft  ljttf^»  )ik^,  prdiBftry,pu:tune^.^.  k 
WW  |m«ble  to  do..  Instead  of  tfyihff  to  jpii)  (l^ei/:  f^vprnif^k^. J|^^ 
ifK^  iDviftibly,  tbey  placed  as  the  meaiiw  of,}}fMvMfj  tyjfflt  f^?lPt VjTt 
pbrdoos  of  opaque  matter  about  each,  AQaf^cpmpl^eteQr^^  g^oiA||Jb^|q 
in  fkct,  though  any  thing  but  so  in  effect*  You  /^(lall.  9^m()^iig^t^ 
works  of  this  kind,  the  hand  severed  from  th«  arm>~tb^  Jqkm^,j^<^  4Ar 
limbs — the  head  from  the  body — and  even  the  h^ir  froj^.^  t)c«d,..M> 
which  it  belongs.  But  not  the  less  does  the  whole  uaita  i^elf  i^^  >i^f$ 
perfect  form  in  the  spectator's  imagination, — whose  divine  prgyi^iQe^^^ 
privilege  it  is,  Fortunatus  like,  to  wish  things  present  or(avf9^^ju^t,(94i 
the  immediate  efi^t  which  calls  it  into  action  iqay  require  fo^;  i^  QWP9r 
pletion. 

The  College  in  connexion  with  which,  after  King*^,  we  shall  ,flnd  the 
most  matter  for  notice  and  admiration,  is  Trinity.  We  will  entei;  it 
ftom  its  new  Court,  on  account  of  the  fine  effect  that  we  shall  thus  gain 
fay  means  of  the  noble  avenue  of  limes  by  which  i^  13  approaobeq  oq 
diat  side.  We  shall  also,  by  this  arrangement,  have  an  opportunity  pf 
noticing,  as  we  pass,  the  fine  addition  which  the  building  and  gro\uid^ 
of  Clare  Hall  make  to  this  rich  assemblage  of  picturesque  and.arx^bi- 
tectural  beauty*  Passing  over  the  stone  bridge  which  we  have  pointed 
out  as  finishing  the  lef^  extremity  of  the  inner  court  of  King's,  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  large  square  plot  of  ground,  shut  in  (on  every  aide  e^r 
jcept  that  where  the  river  bounds  it)  by  noble  avenues  of  trees*  Croa9r 
ing  this  plot  of  ground  at  a  right  angle  with  the  bridgei  we  pre^eAtly 
find  ourselves  in  front  of  a  lofty  iron  gateway,  detached  fromftny  huil^^ 
ings,  and  ornamented  with  armorial  bearings,  &c.  Thi§  gate.fpi;m^^qa^ 
extremity  of  an  avenue  of  limes,  the  other  extremity  of  woiclj  is  clas^ 
by  the  chaste  and  simple,  but  stately  front  of  Clare  Hall,  U.^U^bie 
well  to  pass  down  this  avenue,  if  it  be  but  to  gaze  for  a  few  moments  .^ 
the  magnificent  view  which  presents  itself  from  the  Bridge  whicl)^  XTIVf^ 
be  passed  before  entering  Clare  Hall.  Resting  on  the  Bridge  .ui^ 
named,  you  look  upon  a  view  on  all  sides,  th^t  may  be  pronotyiced  m 
less  faultless  aud  complete,  than  it  is  striking  for  the  varied,  an4  magni- 
ficent character  of  its  beauty.  Our  limited  purpose  in  this  sketch  vfifi. 
not  admit  of  our  describing  this  scene  in  detail — especially  as-  such  a 
description,  to  be  intelligible,  must  involve  many  repet,itions  of.  what  Wfi 
have  noticed  above.  Our  object  in  referring  to  this,  p^^ucular  poin^^ 
observation  is,  to  impress  the  recollection  of  it  upon  the  future' v^itqr 
of  Cambridge,  as  one  of  those  most  worthy  his  attention  ap4  ftdjOiiQ^. 
tiotl.  .  We  will  only  add  that  the  coup-d'ceil  takes  in  a  vie^vpf  th*<C^ 
on  either  hand,  lapsing  lazily  along  into  the  rich  depths.of  ,e\m  jsjod 
lim^  groves;  many  of  the  most  striking  features  of.Ki^'s  t  die^wbplf 
garden-fVonc  of  Clare  Hall;  and^o»the  whole  of  the  rJght-liand  de^ 
partment,  such  varied  masses  of  stately  trees  as  it  would  be  difficult  iff 
TtttLich,  within  the  same  space  of  ground,  anywhere  in  Europe. 

Retracing  our  steps  from  the  above  point  of  view,  up  the  avenue. of 
trees  which  led  to  it,  and  then  passing  on  ftbout  two  hundred  ya|d^  t^ 
the  right  of  its  upper  extremity,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  front  oi  aar 
otlier  detached  gateway  of  ornamental  iron-work,  which  forms  the 
upper  extremity  of,  and  closes  in,  another  avenue  of  limes,  mpch  mo^ 
rich  and  lofly  than  the  ofie  leading  to  Clare  Hall.*  At:  the  opj^qsite 
extremity  fVom  that  where  we  are  now  standings  the  aven^?  iSjClo^d  by 
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&  beautifully  simple  gateway  of  stone,  of  Gothic  architecture,  flanked 
by  turrets,  and  forming  tbo  westara  entrance  to  the  New  (or  Ktng*s) 
Court  belonging  to  Trinity  College.  From  the  iron  gateway  where  we 
are  standing,  nothi|ig  can  be  seen  but  the  noble  vista  of  limea  which  is 
closed  by  the  G«ithio  gateway  at  its  opposite  end ;  but  as  we  pass  down 
the  avenue,  we  presently  see,  on  the  right,  the  outer  face  of  the  newly 
erected  Gothic  Court ;  and,  on  the  left,  the  singularly  simple  and  ap- 
propriate erection,  used  as  die  Library  of  thia  College.  A  few  paces 
only  before  you  reach  the  Gothic  entrance  to  the  new  court,  you  paas 
over  a  third  Bridge ;  and  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  spectator  will  once 
ifiore  pause  and  look  around  him ;  though  lie  will  see  no  new  objects, 
but  only  portions  of  those  just  glanced  at.  The  view,  however,  is  mag« 
nificent,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  vast,  and  perhaps  unrivalled  assem- 
blage of  wood,  by  which  you  are  everywhere  surrounded,  and  which 
forms  stately  avenues  parallel  with  and  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
and  consisting,  one  of  horse  chesnuts,  two  of  limes^  and  the  remainder 
(together  with  other  irregular  masses}  of  elms, — all  of  which  roust  have 
seen  at  least  three  generations  of  men  grow  up,  and  flourish,  and  pass 
away  around  them,  and  beneath  their  shade. 

We  now  pass  on,  and  entering  the  Gothic  gateway  spoken  of  above, 
as  closing  the  stately  avenue  at  the  eastern  extremity,  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  New  Court  of  Trinity  College.  This  is  among  the  most  simple, 
regular,  and  complete,  of  all  the  quadrangles  that  we  shall  have  to  exa* 
mine,  and  it  corresponds  in  style  with  the  gateway  by  which  it  is  en- 
tered. This  court  is  not  of  very  large  dimensions  ;  and  it  perhaps  looks 
smaller  than  it  is,  by  reason  of  the  circular  form  of  the  turf  which  covers 
it,  and  which  form  produces  an  eflect  more  novel  than  either  pleasing 
or  appropriate ;  for  we  do  not  want  novelty  of  effect  in  the  quadrangle 
of  a  college.  Passing  from  this  court,  through  an  archway  on  the 
left,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  Middle  Court  of  Trinity, — the  whole  of 
which,  except  that  side  formed  by  the  Hall,  is  built  on  piazzas,  which 
form  a  cloistered  walk  all  round.  There  is  nothing  more  appropriate 
in  its  effect,  in  connexion  with  a  collegiate  building,  than  a  cloistered 
way  of  this  kind ;  and  here,  more  fitly  than  anywhere  else,  does  the 
collegiate  dress  fall  in  with  the  character  of  the  place ;  it  seems  a  sort  of 
impertinence  to  meet  any  one  in  a  scene  like  this,  that  does  not  **  walk 
gowned.*'  This  court  consists  of  the  antique  Hall,  which  occupies 
the  eastern  side,  and  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps ;  on  the  west, 
of  the  magnificent  Library  ;  and  on  the  north  and  south,  of  the  students 
rooms :  the  three  last-named  sides  being  built  on  piazzas ;  and  from 
that  beneath  the  Library  you  have  delightful  views,  through  unglazed 
windows,  into  the  noble  grounds  and  gardens  of  the  College. 
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THB   FANCY   BALT.. 

**  A  vUor  for  a  visor !  what  care  I 
Wbat  curious  eye  doth  quote  clerormities  ^^* 

Shakspbarb. 

<'  You  used  to  talk,"  said  Miss  Mac  Call, 

''  Of  flowers,  and  flames,  and  Cupid  ; 
But  now  you  never  talk  at  all. 

Your  're  getting  vastly  stupid. 
You'd  better  burn  your  Blackstoney  Sir, 

You  never  will  get  through  it; 
There's  a  Fancy  Ball  at  Winchester, — 

Do  let  us  take  you  to  it." 
1  made  that  night  a  solemn  vow. 

To  startle  aU  beholders  ,* 
I  wore  white  muslin  on  my  brow. 

Green  velvet  on  ttiy  shoulders ; 
My  trowsers  were  supremely  wide, 

I  learn'd  to  swear  ''  by  Allah ;" 
I  stuck  a  poniard  by  my  side, 

And  oaUed  myself  "  Abdallah." 

Oh!  a  Fancy  Ball's  a  strange  a&ir. 
Made  up  oC^ilks  and  lea&ers. 

Light  heaos,  l%ht  heels,  false  hearts,  false  hHir, 
t  Pinsy  paint,  aud  ostrich  feathers ; 

The  dullest  Duke  in  all  the  town, 
To-ni^t  may  shine  a  droll  one ; 

And  rakes,  who  have  not  half^a-crowo. 
Look  royal  with  a  whole  one. 

Hail,  blest  Confusion !  here  are  met 

AU  tongues,  and  times,  and  faces, 
llie  Lancers  flirt  with  Juliet, 

The  Brahmin  talks  of  races ; 
And  where  's  your  genius,  bright  Corinne  ? 

And  where j^our  brogue.  Sir  Lucius? 
And  Chinca  Ti,  jou  have  not  seen 

One  chapter  of  Confucius. 

Lo !  dandies  from  Kamschatka  flirt 

With  beauties  from  the  Wrekin ; 
And  beUes  from  Berne  look  very  pert 

On  Mandarins  from  Pekin; 
The  Cardinal  is  here  from  Rome, 

The  Commandant  from  SeviHe  ; 
And  Hamlet's  father  from  the  tombi 

And  Faustus  from  the  Devil. 

Whht  mean  those  laughing  Nuns^  I  pray, 

What  mean  they.  Nun  or  Fairy  ? 
I  guess  they  told  no  beads  to-day. 

And  sang  no  Ave  Mary ; 
From  Mass  and  Matins,  Priest  and  Fix, 

Barred  door,  and  window  grated, 
1  wish  all  pretty  Catholics 

Were  thus  emancipated. 

Four  Seasons  come  to  dance  quadrille^). 

And  Raleigh  tiJks  of  rail*road  bills. 
With  Timon,  prince  of  railers ; 
Dee. — VOL.  XX  III.  ifo.  xcvi.  2  l 
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I  find  Sir  Charles  of  Aubyn  Park 

Equipp'd  for  a  walk  to  Mecca ; 
.wAjad  X  run  awav  from  Joan  of  Arc^ 
'  X<)  Towp  witk  Bad  Rebecca. 
FWr  Cleopatra's  very  plain^ 

Puck  balts^  and  Ariel  swaggers ; 
And  Ctesar's  marder'd  o'er  agaiii> 

Thouffh  not  by  Roman  daggers : 
Great  Charlemagne  is  four  feet  high. 

Sad  stuff  has  Bacon  sboken ; 
Queen  Mary's  waist  is  all  awry« 

And'Fsydie's  nose  is  broken. 

Our  happiest  bride,  how  very  odd ! 

Is  the  mourning  Isabella, 
And  the  heaviest  foot  that  ever  trod 

Is  the  foot  of  Cinderella ; 
Here  sad  Calista  laughs  outright, 

There  Yorick  looks  most  grave.  Sir, 
And  a  Templar  waves  the  cross  to-night. 

Who  never  cross'd  the  wave.  Sir. 

And  what  a  Babel  is  the  talk ! 

"  The  Giraffe"-^-"  pUys  the  fiddl©"^ 
"  Macadam's  roads"—"  I  haU  this  chalk"— 
'  "  Sweet  girl" — "  a  charming  riddle" — 
"  I'm  nearly  drunk  with" — ''  Epsom  salts" — 

"  Yes,  separate  beds"— -^' such  cronies  T — 
**  Good  Heaven !  who  taught  that  man  to  vaitz  ?"- 

**  A  pair  of  Shetland  ponies." 

'*  Lord  D — ^" — *'  an  enchanting  shape" — 

"  Will  move  for"— *«  Maraschino"— 
••  Pray,  Julia,  how 's  your  mother's  ape  ?" — 

«'  He  died  at  Navarino  !"— 
•'  The  gout  by  Jove  is" — "  apple  pie" — 

"Don  Miguel*'— " Tom  the  tinker"— 
''His  Lordship's  pedigree 's  as  high 

As "— "  Whipcord,  dam  by  Clinker." 

"  Love's  shafts  are  weak" — '^  my  chesnu t  kicks" — 

"  Heart  broken" — "  broke  the  traces'' — 
"  What  say  you  now  of  politics  ?" — 

•*  Change  sides  and  to  your  places." — 
'•  A  five-barred  gate"—"  a  precious  pearl" — 

"  Grave  things  may  aU  be  punn'd  on  !"— * 
"  The  Whigs,  thank  God,  are"—"  out  of  curl  !"— 

"  Her  age  is" — "  four  by  London !" 

Thus  run  the  giddy  hours  away. 

Till  morning's  light  is  beaming. 
And  we  must  ^  to  dream  by  day 

All  we  to-night  are  dreaming ; 
To  smile  and  sigh,  to  love  and  change ; 

Oh !  in  our  heart's  recesses. 
We  dress  in  fandee  quite  as  strange 

As  these  our  fancy-dresses.  4l 
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NARES'S    LIFE    AND    ADMINISTRATION   OF    LORD    BURGHLEY.* 

This  18  of  a  good  school :  by  a  veteran  in  Itteratare-^^'i^imiliar  with  the 
fltory  of  the  times  in  which  his  hero  floarlRhed,  and  evidently  fond  of  discuss- 
ing them — bringing  to  the  task  he  has  undertaken*  the  adVantages  of  lonr 
Eractice  and  matured  escperience— accustomed  to  aeaich  and  sift,  to  unravel 
itricacies,  to  balance  probabilities,  and  fix  results — neither  daunted  bv  la- 
bours, nor  shrinking  from  difficulties,  bat  boldly  diving  into  the  deptns  of 
his  subject,  and  bringing  forth  treasures  new  and  old.  His  authentic  ma- 
terials were  abundant :  Lord  Buzshley  was  a  man  of  business,  carefully  ga* 
thering  papers  and  documents,  and  his  descendants  have  religiously  preserved 
them.  They  have  been  picked  and  culled  bv  numbers,  but  never  with  the 
direct  purpose  of  illustrating  the  merits  oi  the  ori^nal'  possessor.  Sin- 
gularly enough.  Lord  Burghley  has  never  had  fair  justice  done  him*— his 
actions  have  never  been  fatly  detected  and  canvassed^though  confessedly 
the  leading  counsellor  of  the  whole  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  main  spring  and 
support  of  a  successful  government  for  forty  years,  at  a  period  when  society, 
thrown  into  a  state  of  msturbance  by  the  fermentation  of  new  opinions  and 
principles,  required  the  very  wisest  and  most  watchful  management  while  su- 
perintending its  subsidence.  He  has  been  mixed  up,  impersonally,  with  the 
general  government,  and  has,  in  a  measure,  lost  some  of  the  individualizing 
features  of  the  man. 

In  the  common  estimate,  which  after  all  perhaps  seldom  very  widely  misses 
the  mark,  Lord  Burghley  is  the  very  representative  of  prudence  and  politi- 
cal sagacity — a  man  of  a  Maochiavelian  cast,  not,  apparently,  very  nice  about 
the  means  of  accomplishing  important  ends — the  protector  of  Protestantism 
and  the  church  hierarchy — the  persecutor  of  heretics — the  unscrupulous 
agent  of  Elizabeth's  wont  excesses ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  resolute  de 
fender  of  his  country's  superiority — the  seaman  who  safely  conducted  the 
vessel  among  shoals  and  quicksands-*the  pilot  that  weathered  the  storm. 
Let  his  faults  have  been  what  they  may,  success  has  thrown  a  veil  over  them, 
and  success,  with  those  at  least  who  share  the  advantages  of  it,  if  it  be  not 
made  the  measure  of  worth  exactly,  is  pretty  sure  of  a  liberal  construction. 
Besides,  the  depreciators  of  Lord  Burghley^  were  a  defeated,  we  need  not 
add,  an  oppressed  party,  and  a  party  notoriously  distinguished  (we  are  not 
speaking  with  any  invidious  allusion  to  existing  circumstances)  lor  sticking 
at  no  c^umnies  or  corruptions;  and  therefore  the  less  entitled,  and  the  less 
likely,  in  the  long  run,  to  fix  a  lasting  stain  upon  those  they  desire  to  asperse. 
Nevertheless,  looking  to  the  unmitigated  facts  of  Burghley's  history — and 
few  do  more — ^the  balance  is  decidedly  against  him.  We  know  him  to  have 
been  charged  with  betraying  both  Somerset  and  Northumberland — we  know 
him  to  have  been  trusted  by  the  one,  and  to  have  acted  officially  under  the 
other;  and  we  find  him  successively  in  the  service  of  Henry,  Edward,  Mary, 
and  Elizabeth.  The  bare  facts  irresistibly  suggest  the  existence  of  pliancy 
of  principle ;  and  vet  the  known  influence  he  possessed  with  one  party,  per- 
manently and  umnterruptedly,  shows  a  sort  of  confidence  which  notninf 
surely  but  consistency,  steadiness,  and  sincerity,  in  no  common  degree,  could 
justinr  or  orig^ate.  That  he  must,  however,  have  submitted  to  compliances 
is  in<ii8putable — the  question  wiU  be,  how  far  they  were  warrantable,  now  far 
they  were  specifically  prompted  by  private  interests,  or  how  far  thev  were 
directed  and  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  permanent  and  per- 
vading good.  The  end  is  not  to  justify  the  means ;  but  the  greatness  of 
the  end  wiU  nevertheless,  in  the  eyes  apparently  of  the  sober  and  practical 
moralist,  and  certainly  in  the  estimate  of  common  observers,  excuse  occ»- 
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sional  obliquity.  We  are  much  afraid^  if  il^  were  even  nakedly  stated,  that 
his  cQnfoniuty ,to  CathoUo  i:itea,^c(  practices  enabled  him  to  further  the 
interests  pf  i^rq^iest^ism,  few  would  be  found  staunch  enou^  io  ensure 
hiiK\  very  deeply  for  confonning  ^  and  Dr.  Nares,  upon  due  eiaifiiniition^  and 
full  eviaepce  of  the  fact»  discovers  reasons  for  justification,  evidently,  with 
very  Httle  difficulty. 

Glancing^t  the  character  of  the  man  generally,  we  must  oondode  Kim  to 
have  been  a  very  able  person — originalhr  well  introduced,  and  closely  and 
early  connected  with  a  set  of  men,  scholars  and  statesmen,  who  were  bent 
upon  introducing  ihe  '  new  learning' —  when  favoured  with  opportunities  for 
action^  active,  proiupt,  and  prudent— useful  by  these  qualities  to  political 
leadersh- advanced  by  them  to  places  of  trust  and  confidence,  ana  by  his 
effideney,  graining  at  every  step  new  influence^wben  repulsed,  never  de- 
feated noc  aisheartened^yieldmg  to  the  storm^  bending  till  it  blew  orer — 
when  associates  and  patrons  were  suffering,  himself  by  dexterity  escaping — 
when  thnown  out  of  office  by  one  party,  quickly  recalled  by  another  from  his 
known  experience  and  promptitude  of  expedient— and  finally,  when  what 
was  strictly  his  own  party  recovered  the  ascendency,  becoming,  ali  Comfe" 
titors  being  now  swept  away,  their  sole  and  acknowledged  leader — a  p6st, 
which  in  spite  of  court  favourites  and  political  enemies,  in  troops,  he  main- 
tained for  forty  years — a  result  which  implies,  no  doubt,  extraordinary  talent, 
but  also  extraordinary  pliancy  and  management. 

Dr.  Nares  has  taken  a  large  and  liberal  view  of  the  matter,  and  i^tered 
very  fully  into  the  chief  events  of  the  times,  the  more  fairly  and  completely 
to  estimate  the  actions  and  importance  of  the  subject  of  his  biography.  He 
has  successfully  traced  his  agency  upon  occasions  in .  which  he  was  beA>re 
scarcely  known  to  have  had  any  share,  and  has  thus  been  enabled  effeelively 
torrebut  And  remove  some  calumnies,  and  alleviate  the  pressure  of  others. 
He^nds'him  to  have  been  a  much  more  influential  person  in  the  days  of  £d- 
ward«  than  he  was  before  supposed  to  have  been,  and  at  a  very  early  period 
regimiedj  by  the  scholars  of^the  day,  and  the  chief  of  Uie  reformers,  as  the 
main  pillar^  at  least  politically,  of  the  great  cause  of  Protestantism.  From 
the  very  extensive  range  which  the  author  has  taken,  the  biography  is 
brouffht  down,  in  the  very  considerable  volume  before  us,  only  to  the  deatii 
of  ^£ary.  This,  however,  is  the  period  of  Cecil's  life,  with  which  the  pubUc 
is  least  acquainted ;  after  Elizabeth's  accession,  his  course  is  better  known ; 
and  it  is  always  more  interesting,  more  instructive,  to  trace  the  rise  of  an 
extraordinary  person  while  fighting  his  way  to  distinction,  than  to  contem- 
plate his  after-career,  when  the  character  is  fixed,  the  authority  established, 
and  all  pMn  sailing.  We  shall,  therefore,  glance  over  this  early  period, 
which  will  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  author  s  success'— how  far,  we  mean, 
he  has  succeeded  in  one  main  object  of  his  performance,  removing  the  ca- 
lumiues  which  have  been  penned  upon  Lora  Burghley'-effacing  Uie  stains 
which  have  somewhat  tarnished  the  splendour  and  purity  of  his  fame. 

Cecil  was  bom  in  1690  at  Bourne,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  though  not,  be- 
yond all  dispute,  as  his  admirers  eventually  asserted,  descended  in  a  r^ht 
line  from  the  Roman  Csecilii,  yet  undoubtedly  of  a  very  respectable  Weldi 
family,  the  Sitsils.  His  father  was  Master  of  the  Robes  to  Benrf  VII  I. 
Young  Cecil,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  times, 
was  sent  from  Ghrantham  school  to  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  where  fcte  waa 
quickly  distinguished  by  propriety  of  conduct,  and  extraordinary  acquire- 
ments. At  a  period  when  Greek  was  but  newly  introduced  at  dambndge, 
he  entered  eagerly  into  the  study  of  it;  and  before  he  was  nineteen  actually 
save  volunteer  lectures  on  the  language.  Greek  came  in  with  the  '  new 
Earning,'  which  in  those  days  meant  the  new  doctrines  of  Protestantism,  and 
aU  the  early  promoters  of  Greek  at  Cambridge  were  either  avowedly  fa- 
vourers of  them,  or  laboured  under  the  scandal  of  being  so.  Cecil's  acquaint- 
ance lay  wholly  among  the  leading  scholars,  all  of  them  older  than  mmself, 
and  some  considerably  so — Smith,  Cheke,  Parker,  Ascham,  Bacon, — and 
among  them  seemed  destined  for  academical  distinctions. 

Circumstances,  however,  not  at  all  developed,  diverted  him  from  this  ooum ; 
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and  at  twenty  we  ftnd  him  at  Gray's  Inn,  where  he  had  the  reputation,  with 
creat  ardour,  of  couplings  antiquarian  reseurches  with  his  legal  studies. 
These  must  have  quidcly  met  with  interruptions,  nor  indeed  is  it  known 
that  he  If  as  studying  for  the  har.  From  his '  fitther's  position,  the  Court 
seemed  open  to  him,  and  a  political  career  the  mo6t  olmou^.  Scarcely  had 
he  been  three  months  at  Gray's  Inn  when  he  married  a  sister  of  Cheke's ; 
and  the  same  year  chance  introduced  him  personally  to  the  King*s  notice. 
On  some  occasion,  in  the  presence-chamber,  to  which  hi^  father's  office  gave 
him  a  ready  entrance,  he  got  into  a  dispute  with  two  chaplains  in  attendance 
on  the  great  Irish  chieftain  O  Neale,  and  by  dint  of  argument  fairly  reduced 
them  to  silence.  The  dispute  had  been  carried  on  in  Latin,  was  lohg  and 
warm,  and  ezdted  the  notice  of  some  of  the  courtiers,  who,  by  way  of  chit- 
chat, told  the  King  young  Cecil's  victory.  The  King  sent  for  him  forthwith, 
and  after  a  long  talk  with  him,  being  exceedingly  delighti^d  wit!i  his  ready 
and  prudent  answers,  desired  his  father  to  find  out '  a  suit  for  hiin,'' which 
of  course  was  speedily  accomplished,  and  the  reversion  of  Custos  firevium  in 
the  Common  Pleas  accordingly  solicited  and  granted.  The  dispute  appa- 
rently concerned  the  King's  supremacy— a!  subject  of  deep  interest  with  the 
King ;  and  Cecil  luckily  took  the  right  side.  ITie  reversion  did  not  fall  in 
till  after  the  King's  death,  and  it  is  not  certainly  known  that  he  either  ob- 
tained any  thing  else,  or  ever  had  another  personal  interview.  But  his  con- 
nexions with  the  Court  were  rapidly  increasing.  Cheke,  his  brother-in-law, 
was  appointed  tutor  to  the  young  Prince;  and  in  1545— his  first  wife  d3dng 
within  two  years  of  the  marriage— he  married  one  of  the  learned  daughters 
of  Sir  Antony  Cooke,  himself  one  of  the  Prince's  ffovernors.  Cooke's  other 
dau^iters,  being  all  of  them  well  married,  multiplied  Cecil's  Court  connexions, 
and  tended  of  course  materially  to  forward  his  interests. 

Through  Cheke  apparently  ne  became  known  also  to  Somerset' (theii  Lord 
Hertford)  and  Cranmer ;  and  immediately  on  the  accession  of  Edward,  he 
reaped  the  fruits  of  these  fortunate,  or  rather,  perhaps,  welUchosen  connex- 
ions. About  this  time  also  the  reversion  of  Custos  Brevium  fell  in,  worth 
then,  it  appears,  240/.  a  year ;  and  among  the  first  acts  of  Somerset  was 
Cecil's  appointment  to'be  "  his  Master  of  Requests,'' — a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance, as  bringing  him  in  immediate  contact  with  the  Protector.  The 
office,  whatever  it  might  really  have  been,  is  spoken  of  as  a  new  one,  and 
Camden,  it  is  stated,  asserted  that  Cecil  told  him,  he  was  the  first  who  ever 
held  it;  but  Courts  of  Requests,  if  not  instituted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vll., 
were  certainly  in  existence  in  that  of  Henry  VII  I.,  for  Sir  Thomas  More 
had  been  a  master.  This  office  of  Cecil's  was  undoubtedly  something  quite 
different,  and  though  represented  as  destined  for  the  '*  furtherance  of  poor 
men's  suits,  and  for  the  more  effectual  speeding  them  without  the  delays  and 
charges  of  law,"  it  seems  more  probably  to  have  been  what  in  modern  terms 
would  have  been  called  the  private  secretaryship.  Still  the  office  was  in  some 
degree  recognised  as  a  public  one,  and  eWdently  by  the  numerous  letters 
stipin  existence,  addressed  to  him,  was  considered  as  the  direct  and  regular 
ch^nel  of  communication  with  the  Government.  The  duties,  some  of  them 
at  least,  were  such  as  have  since  merged  in  those  of  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  department.  The  circumstances  of  the  times  made  it  of  considerable 
importance,  and  more,  as  Dr.  Nares  suggests,  was  certainly  done  in  those 
days  by  letter  than  now— a  suitor  could  not  so  readily  then  be  whisked  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

The  same  year  Cecu  accompanied  his  patron  in  the  expedition  to  Scotland, 
— "  the  rough  wooing,"— partly  in  his  capacity  of  "  Master  of  Reouests,"  or 
private  secretary  rather,  for  the  office  plainly  attached  hihi  to  the  Protector, 
and  partly  also,  apparently,  as  one  of  a  Judge-Advocate  Duumvirate.  One 
Patten,  who  published  an  account  of  the  expedition ;  and  the  battle  of  Pinkey, 
calls  himselfa  judge  of  the  Marshplsea,  and  speaks  of  Cecil  as  his  colleague. 
Robertson  evidenUy  understood  this  to  be  a  military  appointment — a  sort  of 
Provost-Marshalship,  and  accordingly  calls  him  Judge-Marshal  of  the  Army ; 
but  he  may  bo  wholly  mistaken,  and  the  office,  after  all,  nothing  but  a  civil 
one,  and  connected,  as  appears  from  Patten's  titlepage,  with  the  Marshalsea 
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oouts.  I>r.  N«r8««  ^mko  ki  pvobaUy  Mmairhat  %qq  maob  divpoaed,  t^  mi^pnify 
Cecil  befote  fab  tirae»  And  on  all  oocaaioas  toJffind  fuJl  amj^ynient  for  hun, 
GMnectujes  that*  li«  may  hava  lieao  consulted  in  thia  new  capacity,  or  ao- 
tuatiy  engngjed  jn  penning  state  papers ;  l)ut  that  his  quality  of  priva^te  aecco- 
tary  to  the'Frciteciiir,  for  such  we  must  persist  in  thinking  it  to  h»ve  heei^ 
might  oaU  upon  Inoi  to  fk»<  Cecil  suppbed  the  materials,  or  at  least  aonae 
part  o£  tbem^.te  Patten's  <'  Diarium  bxpeditionis  ScoticsB." 

in  the  mean  while  Craomer,  who  had  become  paramount  in  ecdesiastical 
nnttiars^  waa  mashing  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  or  "  Restoration,"  aa  Dr. 
Nares  would  nave  it  called,  in  every  possible  way ;  and,  amonff  other  /Oiangft^^ 
the  Bishops  were  celled  upon  to  take  out  new  commissions,  Cranmer  himself 
setting  the  example — Uie  oon§id*4lire  vfas  8up|)ressed,  and  a  patent  substituted, 
aad  theoifioe  hekl  during  pleasure.  A  royal  visitation  also  was  appointed,  con* 
sistiag  #f  dviliana  and  divines,  during  the  exercise  of  whose  functions  all  epia- 
oopal  powers  w«re  suspended.  The  first  book  of  Homilies  was  published,  and 
Erasmus  s  Paraphrase  of  the  Gospels  translated  and  circulated.  To  all  these 
innovattDBs  Gardiner  and  Bonner  were  vehemently  opposed :  Gaidiner  in 
particular  declared  the  visitation  altogether  illegal,  ana  was,  in  conttquenoe 
of  his  intemperate  declarations,  by  the  Council  committed  to  the  Fleet. .  He 
was,  however,  very  soon  offered  his  liberty,  on  condition  of  admitting  th* 
Homilies ;  but  still  objecting  to  the  Homily  on  Salvation  in  particular,  he 
required  a  few  days  to  consider,  and  was  remanded.  During  this  interval^ 
Cecil  and  Dr.  Ridley  were  especially  commissioned  by  the  Protector  and 
Cranmerto  visit  and  confer  with  him,  and  they  finally  overcame  hisscnqileB. 
The  bishop's  own  account  is^-the  matter,  to  be  sure  is,  not  a  very  importasi 
one,  ejtcept  that  Cecil  was  personally  concerned — ^that  he  re-appeared  befwe 
the  Cownoil  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  and  still  persisting  in  his  objectioBi^ 
was  oilmnitted  a  prisoner  to  his  own  house,  and  that  not  till  then  did  Cecal 
and  Ridley  aAtend  him.  Dr.  Nares  contrives  to  make  this  version  of  the 
story  tell  stUl  more  to  Cecil's  glory ;  for,  on  the  Bishop's  own  showings  Cecil 
and  Ridley  (they  were  two)  did  more  in  one  short  inten'iew,  than  Gardiner's 
own  cogitations  could  accomplish  in  a  whole  fortnight. 

Gardiner,  however,  did  Cecil  and  Ridley  little  credit,  for  he  quickly  forgot 
his  coaviotioos,  and  being  again  summoned  before  the  Council,  in  a  few 
months^  was  commanded  to  '*  tarry  in  town."  This  was  about  Whitsuntide, 
and  on  Bt.  Peter's  day  he  preached  before  the  King,  but  so  intemperately,  or  at 
least  BO  hostileljr  to  the  ruling  party,  that  he  was  forthwith  committed  to  the 
Tower,  for  obstmately  resisting  the  King's  authority.  How  Gardiner  came  to 
be  allowed  to  preach  on  this  occasion,  is  a  matter  of  warm  dispute— whether, 
that  is,  he  demanded  permission  to  do  so,  in  order  to  give  himself  an  opnor^ 
tunity  of  expressing  his  sentiments  in  the  most  public  manner,  or  whether 
the  task  waa  imposed  upon  him,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  him  up  to  his 
friends,  as  a  man  who  succumbed  to  his  masters.  Cecil  was  a  prime  agent 
in  the  businesi!,  and,  accordingly.  Dr.  Nares  discusses  the  matter  at  some 
length.  We  may,  we  think,  safely  take  his  conclusion,  which  is,  that  G«^ 
diner  did  in  fact,  with  whatever  view,  ask  permission  to  preach,  and  fh'^*^  Si. 
Peter's  day  waa  assigned  him  on  his  own  request— that  after  this  penidsslon 
had  been  thus  indiscreetly  given,  Cecil  was  despatched  to  propose  to  him  to 
nreach  from  notes,  to  be  seen  beforehand  by  the  Council,  to  a^nowledge  the 
le^ty  of  the  acts  of  the  Council,  and  abstain  altogether  from  controverted 
points— that  the  Bishop  naturally  spumed  at  these  conditions— that  finally 
Cecil  fsiling  in  his  embassv.  Sir  Thonoas  Smith,  the  secretary,  was  then  €a^ 
ployed  on  the  same  errand,  and  failing  also,  the  Bishop  was  left  to  take  hia 
own  coume.  Gardiner  treated  the  whole  affair— the  Council  and  their  agenta, 
with  entire  contempt— he  neither  wrote  his  sermon,  nor  acknowledged  the 
Gouiieil|s  anthority.nor  abstained  from  controverted  matters— a  gieat  tumult 
was  excited  amoi^  the  audience  by  his  contumacy,  and  he  was  committed,  as 
wa&  said,  to  the  Tower.  Cecil's  commission  will  at  least  serve  to  show  the 
de^tte  of  importance  which  he  had  obtained  with  the  Protector  and  Cms- 
mer.;t^he  employment  was  still  a  subordinate  one^that  of  an  offoU. 
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9don  after  this  erent;  CetAwaiiakva  iiit»  «lie  SMrefeaiy  oTIState^s  oflfee  ; 
not  made me'^'^lt^tm^  fjAti^pil  ngewrtarieB^aah—  Iwen 4ntppoMd,.<liiefi3r 
frimi  amlK<m«tniietldnt)fCedl'8LaiMii;  TI»etrofitfij|<liigj»«x>iil^«e^ ''Sept. 
154(9,  ^Oi^tatus  sum  in  oAeiuia  fiecretani/'  l]^  wUek'lietpnbBhiy'aBeant 
he  #ICB  HMioittted  fii*st  d^rlr,  dr  Qttder  Meretoiy,  as  tnedieidd  vliaM  i*.  It 
wad'Bottifl  tiro  yean  after  this,  that  under  the  pdlrMiag*  of  •Warwidc,  he 
succeeded  Wootton  as  Secretary.  At  this  peri<)d  there  «e^  litit  two  prinoU 
pal  tMBcretaries^  and  the  names  of  both  are  known^Snuth  and  Petre ;  aor  was 
It  tU!  quite  the  end  of  the  reign  that  a  MM  seereCary  was  appciiiled,  appa* 
retitiy  for  a  temporary  purpose. 


The  execution  of  the  younger  Seymour,  with  the  oonasBt  of  his-  hgMusr, 
gave  the  final  blew  to  the  popularity  of  the  Protector^  awl  fiBtnished  his 
rival  Warwick  with  a  complete  triumph.  The  ground  of  the  ^parrels  4kf  the 
Seymours  has  been  attributed,  perhaps  falsely,  to  the  jealousies -of  their  wives 
— ^he  yxmnger  Seymour  had  married  Kathenne  Parr,  and  there  were  probably 
sqdfitMes  M)out  precedency — and  Cecil  has  been  charged,  though  no  evip- 
denoe  now  exists,  with  pricking  on  the  hostility  of  the  parties ;  but  far  what 
pnrpeae  likely  to  benefit  either  himself  or  his  patron  is  scareely  oonceivable ; 
ami  it  )a  toe  mudi  to  suppose  him  all  the  while  a  secret  tool  of  Warwick's,  or 
thi^  Warwisk  could  so  early  have  believed  his  smbitious  views  would  be  pro- 
meted  by  the  oaarrel  of  the  brothers,  or  that  such  quarrel  could  have  brought 
aheuft  the  deatJi  of  the  one  and  the  ruin  of  the  other. 

On  the  committal  of  the  Protector  to  the  Tow^,  Cecil*  as  one  of  his  eon* 
fidentiftl  agents,  was  also  sent  thither,  but  was  released  before  the  Duke,  and 
soon,  apparently,  recovered  the  stroke,  for  within  a  few  months  we  find  him, 
under  Warwick's  supremacy,  actually  appointed  Secretary  of  State^  Except 
the  bare  facts  jast  stated,  nothing  is  known  of  the  matter ;  the  ciromnetafaces 
are  wrapt  in  obscurity.  In  the  severe  handlings  Cecil  met  with  from  his  po^ 
liti«al  opponents,  he  was  charged  with  betraying  his  palroa*  Dt4  Hares 
makes  an  elaborate  defence,  and  perhaps  an  effective  one.  He  depi^eates 
the  use  of  the  term  pairon ;  but  truly  this  is  mere  fastidiousness.  Dr.  Kares 
would  have  us  believe  Cecil,  at  this  early  period  of  so  much  importance  in 
the  state,  as  to  be  in  reality  the  obli^er,  and  not  the  obliged ;  but  in  matterB 
of  this  kind,  it  is  not  a  man's  potentialities  that  give  weight  and  statioii.  The 
fact  is  indisputable,  that  in  the  common  language  and  understanding  of  the 
term,  Somerset  was  the  patron,  and  Cecil  theprot^— hewastheProteeter's 
sertant,  and  so  called.  Of  treachery  there  is,  we  think,  no  direct  evidence. 
Cecil  held  office,  and  high  office  under  Warwick,  the  rival  and  enemy  of  his 
first  patron  ;  but  then  he  had  svffered  with  that  patron— 4tet  patron  had 
himself  been  reconciled  to  Warwick,  the  son  of  one  had  married  the  daughter 
of  the  other,  and  had  besides  been  readmitted  into  the  CounoD,  over  which 
W<arwiok  nded  supreme.  The  utnM>st  that  can  be  safl^ly  affirmed  against 
Cecil  is,  that  he  was  not  so  passionately  devoted  as  to  sacrifice  a  new  oiance 
of  advancemeiiit'  by  useless  adherence  to  an  impotent  patron.  Cecil  could 
then'  probaldy  bend  and  accommodate,  as  he  afterwards  undoubtedly  showed 

Under  Warwick's  dominion,  at  all  events,  Cecil  erew  and  prospered.  He 
was  made  Seeretary  of  State — knighted — employed  in  an  embassy  of  honour 
— ^appointed  Chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  Garter— had  an  annuity  from  the 
erown-<-and  the  reversion  for  sixty  years  of  Wimbledon  rectory,  where  we 
find  hhn  residing  the  next  year,  and  it  may  be  supposed  in  Some  state — for  in 
his  journal  is  an  entry,  on  iiis  appointment  to  the  ChanceUorship  of  the  Gkuv 
tei*;  **  Paid  the  embroiderer  for  xxxvi  scfautohyns  for  my  servants  coats  at 
2b.  each  S^  19s.,  that  is  S3  servants ;"  but  possibly  they  might  have  had  more 
than  one  coat  apiece. 

Through  the  remainder  of  the  reign  Cecil,  no  doubt,  was  an  active  and  ef- 
fective member  of  the  Oovemment— still,  it  must  be  remembered,  under 
Wmwick— in  settling  the  church,  arrmiffing  the  finances,  in  protecting  trade; 
especially  in  reducing  tihe  privileges  of  the  foreign  merchatits  in  the 'Steel- 
yard, and  was  one  of  Cranmer's  chief  coeidjutors  in  fuktheHsg'  the  KMbrmai 
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Haa,  to  whom,  mdeed,  to^ilher  vtthiGhilM/tlBBdtttoutted  the  foii7-t«o  ar- 
tides,  as  to  ''  wise  jMid,«nod'men,  vaf3r,well«eeii  imiivine  learnug,  and  the 
two  great  patzone  ofitlfcB  Rtifor»atiott4lt  eMrl/'  '  To  the  jmmg  King  himself 
he  was  peiwinally  r  asnepUribk^  4iii4  <«a»  «BMmnd 


^  to  have  had  np^M 

in  those  produclwoP,  which  are  ostensiUf^  atlnbuted  tQ  him-^-pavticiilarly 
the  letter  addressed  >ta  hi»  sister  Mary  for  her  oenyessieii— ''  Ah,"  siid  she, 
on  receiving  it,  f^  good  Mr.  CeoU  took  nndi  pains  here." 

Just  before  Edwavd's  desAh,  Warwick,  then  Didce  of  Notthunheriand, 
had  prevaihtd  upon  the  djring  boy  to  ehan^  the  order  of  auoceseum — setting 
aside  his  sbters  aa  illegitimate,  and  appointing  Jane  Gray  as  his  immediate 
successor.  To  the  act  of  Council,  sanctioning  this  appointment,  the  mtndiera 
a£Ezed  their  signaturee-^some  of  them  at  the  earnest  importunity  of  the 
King^  and  among  thesm  Cranmer  and  Cecil.  This  document,  a  part  of  whidi 
Dr.  Nares  has  printed,  bears  evident  marks,  by  the  erasures  and  interiinea- 
tions  in  Northumberland's  own  hand^  of  trickwy.  It  seems  pretty  manifest 
Edward  had  been  seduosd  into  setting  aside  his  sisters  under  the  notion  of 
excluding  females,  and  Jane  Grray  among  the  rest.  .       v- 

By  this  act  Cecil,  with  the  rest  of  the  Council,  was  brought  into  diffieukiea 
on  i^ary's  accession :  but  before  Edward's  deaths  peael^aidng  the  )HdrpQaea 
of  Northumberland,  he  had  holden  back,  and  for  a  time  even  fsigned  sick- 
ness to  be  out  of  the  way ;  and  on  the  King's  death,  when  he  aa-  well  aa 
the  Council  were  all  at  Greenwich,  and  Northumberland  rflonll^  hiosv  aa 
Secretary  of  State,  to  prepare  a  prodamatien  setting  forth  JansTs^tle,  he 
reused ;  and  again,  alao,  when  commanded  to  pen  m  letter  justificatory  of 
that  title,  in  which  Mary  was  to  be  designated  ia^tmrd.  So  nr  from  Cecil's 
seoondiuff  his  view^  Northumberland  had  apparently,  for  some  time,  heen 
contemp&tinp^  his  removal,  and  from  some  aistmst  of  him  it  probably  was, 
that  he  at  this  time,  appointed  Cheke  a  third  secretarjr. 

Cecil,  according  tp  his  own  account, "  practised"  with  the  members  of  the 
Council;  and  as  soon  as  they  had  withdrawn  to  Baynard*s  Castle,  Lord 
Arundel  and  Six  W.  Paget  were  despatched  to  Mary  with  an  offer  of  ser- 
vice, and  were  soon  afterwards  followed  by  Cecil,  who  met  with  a  very  gn^ 
dous  reception.  In  the  arrangements  consequent  on  her  acoesaon,  the  new 
Queen  offered  to  continue  him  in  the  office  of  Se<nretary,  if  he  would  change 
his  religion,-^  condition  which  he,  of  course,  rejected.  This  we  learn  frmn 
the  testimony  of  his  *'  domestic,"  who  wrote  a  brief  account  of  his  master, 
and  from  whom  the  chief  information,  indeed,  relative  to  his  earlier  dnys  is 
derived — a  man  who  was  in  his  service  twenty-five  years,  apparently  in  some 
confidential  employment,  secretary  perhaps,  or  steward,  and  *'  incapable,"  as 
Dr.  Nares  says,  we  do  not  know  why,  "  of  flattery.'*  But  be  the  story  true 
or  false,  he  was  dismissed,  and  moreover  the  ChanceUorship  of  the  Garter  was 
taken  from  him ;  but  within  a  very  few  months  matters  are  prodigiously 
changed,  and  no  good  reason  assigned  for  it.  The  main  pUlar  and  stay  of  Pro- 
testantism conformed, —  outwardly,  wys  his  excellent  biographer,  wnich  may 
be  very  true— he  had  a  priest  in  his  house,  he  confessed,  he  attended  mass, 
was,  in  short,  a  professed  Catholic.  Upon  this  change  too,  and  it  ceases  to 
be  a  matter  of  wonder,  we  find  the  good  man  in  favour  again,  though  not 
restored  to  his  old  office,  but  actually  appointed,  in  company  with  Lord 
Paget  and  Sir  Edward  Hastings,  to  go  to  Brussels  and  conduct  to  England 
Cardinal  Pole,  then  invested  with  a  l^tine  eommission.  This,  Dr.  Nares  ia 
with  some  regret  compelled  to  acknowledge,  is  something  extraordinary,  but 
then  it  is  extraordinary  on  both  sides,  not  only  that  Cecil,  so  stout  and 
staunch  a  reformer,  should  accept  the  appointment,  but  that  Mary  and  her 
Council  should  trust  a  Protestant  r-^why  the  truth  is,  he  was  no  Protestant, 
— he  "  conformed,"  or,  in  plain  terms,  he  rekpsed^he  had  a  priest,  con- 
fessed, attended  mass,  &:c. 

The  probability  which  finally  Suggests  itself  to  the  biographer  is,  that  he 
must  in  this  otherwise  unaccountable  embassy,  have  been  also  politically  em- 
ployed, to  discuss,  perhaps,  the  affairs  of  Europe  with  the  Emperor,  admi- 
rably fitted  as  he  most  be  allowed  to  have  been  fifom  the  confiaential  sttoa^. 
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turn  he  had  held  under  thekteiKki|fy^d4fte  '^MttOoMnrn  eminence/'  But 
th]BiaeU.fiin>>eoa)eol»re.  The>fiiiMTOy^'tK^4i^ni0l>^«EMit'«^iJftMB-<^^ 
wwitfaexeai;  luecoutt^^d !3iMMrflieiiMiHl«ftiii  *^ii»wmm tUtA^^nd 
tvn^  etamffh,  no  dbiibt,  them«i|rbt  b#  1M>  M&  el<tmci^lMrii€^eciMp«  i  bht 
th]8ti»not  evidence.  In  1&  }oaml he-«M]r%«>^  vi.'Nev..lWi,>i6^i9f  it^'^ufai 
Diot  Paget  et  Mag.  Huattnga  va^ms  degtrnm-pro  PMitm^\^'<:M{hiiIt*;" 
bat  surely  it  was  perfectly  natural  to  ear  he' was ''going*  to  W&'Bittp^tdfB 
(Uitw^BBnpeee  iaall  diatwaameant^Yel^llMlecan'be'MiA  AV  aky^  tnne'for 
Ceeila  Latin)  without  its  involving  a  political  implicaftlotl'.  Noi^'dheCle^ys 
oonneadon  with  the  Cardinal  cease  with  the  embassy  :  he  was- Mmatk^  on 
hia  return  to  have  had  more  of  the  Cardinal's  favour  than>aAV(ithe^£tJ%IMh. 
man»  and  he  again  accompanied  him  when  he  irent  back'toYlfiB  C<6ttiii<6ht'ito 
negotiate  the  peaciB.  At  Court  he  was  so  much  in  favdui«^  ttifafe-wfe^h  ^tilnnAMMd 
beforedie  CiMincil  on  a  somewhat  suspidous  occaeioh>  hid'Wlii  di^bfililsil^  wfth 
the  utmost  courtesy  on  his  own  simple  exphmation ;  at)rd'th!ou|^'xu>t<MMpi- 
cnouiJft  employ ed--^tfaere  might  perhaps  have  been  no  pi«sdt]t  o^rilinity — 
he  was  among  those  who  presented  and  received  new-year's  gifte,  no  sli^t 
diflfintttinn  in  those  days. 

.-Bpli^'this  his  friends  in  their  confiding  good-nature^  and  certainly,  by  a 
nMuraHibin^  his  able  and  amiable  biographer^  are  willing  to  understand  as  a 
witi»eomjplianos  with  the  times,  for  the  sake  of  watching  over  the  latent  in- 
terests Off  Protestantism^  and  protecting,  and  counselling,  and  advising  the 
FrinbesB-JBliBabeth.  It  is  pretty  evident  that  he  did  keep  up  a  coirrespon- 
deneetrilh  her,  and  did  advise  her  on  all  important  occasions ;  and  if  all  Ihis 
interoottsse  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  Uourt,  as  we  canscarc|eiy  linagifne 
it  ceuld»  then  the  fair  intoenoe  is,  that  he  was  playing  a  double  knfd  a  triple 
game^  and  we  must  admire  the  good  luck  with  which  he  'fiAaily  §^  tih  !bi8  ^(s. 
But  if  we  cannot  concur  entirely  and  absolutel;^  wildi  th«  biogrkph^Htf  his 
admiration,  and  even  veneration  for  his  very  distinguiiAied'  ^ubj^t;  ^e  han 
well  appreciate  his  own  merits— they  are  of  the  very  higher  Ord^^'flis 
work  exhibits  great  research,  great  honesty,  powerful  statement,' gtvod  ^1%, 
liberal  interpretations,  and  no  little  ingenuity ;  and  no  man,  be  he  k!ng, 
priest,  or  nunister,  need  wish  for  a  gentler  chronicler. 


THE    CORONATION    OP   INEZ    DE    CASTKC*  '    '"' 

"  Tableau,  oik  TAmonr  fait  alliance  avcc  la  Tombe ;  union  redontabl«,(la  la  inort 
et  de  la  Tie,*' — Madame  de  StaeL  .     .-     > 

There  was  music  on  the  midnight ;—  .,/ 

From  a  royal  fane  it  roll'd. 
And  a  mighty  bell,  each  pause  between,         ^  \      V  •  , 

Sternly  and  slowly  toll'd. 
Strance  was  their  mingliiu:  in  the  sky^ 
'  "  It  hush'd  the  listener's  breath  ; 

For  the  music  spoke  of  triiynph  high> 

The  lonely  bell,  of  death. 

There  was  hurrying  through  the  midnight ; — 

A  sound  of  many  feet ; 
But  they  fell  with  a  muffled  fearfulness. 

Along  the  shadowy  street^: 
And  softer,  fainter,  grew  thdr  tread, 

As  it  near^d  the  Minster-gate, 
Whence  a  broad  and  solemn  light  was  shed 
From  a  scene^of  royal  state. 

—  '■  ■ ' — ' ,.    ;     .  '.  M'    l\  ,}    ' 

*  Don  Pedro  of  Portugal,  after  tvs  acceuato  to  the  kiagdooii  hud  lbs  body  of 
the  mnrdered  Ines  taken  from  tlic  grave,  solemnly  enthroned  and  crowned. 
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Full  glow'd  the  aln»ng.redinidiMM9  < . 

In  the  centre  of  tb»  iMive* 
Whtere  the  folds  of  a  purple  eanopy 

Swept  down  in  many  a  wave  ; 
Loading  the  marble  pavement  old 

With  a  weight  of  gocgeous  gloom ; 
For  something  lay  'midst  their  fretted  gold. 

Like  a  shadow  o£  the  tomb. 

And  within  that  rich  pavilion 

High  on  a  glittering  throne, 
A  woman's  form  sat  suently. 

Midst  the  glare  of  light  alone. 
Her  jewell'd  robes  fell  strangely  still — 

The  drapery  on  her  breast 
Seem'd  with  no  pulse  beneath  to  thrill. 

So  stone-like  was  its  rest. 

But  a  peal  of  lordlv  music 

Shook  e'en  the  dust  below, 
When  the  burning  gold  of  tlie  diadem 

Was  set  on  her  pallid  brow  ! 
Then  died  away  that  haughty  sound. 

And  from  th  encircling  band. 
Stent  Prince  and  Chief,  midst  the  hush  profound. 

With  homage  to  her  hand. 

Why  pass'd  a  faint  cold  shuddering 

Over  each  martial  frame. 
As  one  by  one,  to  touch  that  hand. 

Noble  and  leader  came  ? 
Was  not  the  settled  aspect  fair  ? 

Did  not  a  queenly  grace. 
Under  the  parted  ebon  hair. 

Sit  on  the  pale  still  face  ? 

Death,  Death  I  canst  thou  be  lovely 

Unto  the  eye  of  Life  } 
Is  not  each  pulse  of  the  quick  high  breast 

With  thy  cold  mien  at  strife  ? 
— It  was  a  strange  and  fearful  sight. 

The  crown  upon  that  head. 
The  glorious  robes  and  the  blaze  of  light. 

All  gather'd  round  the  Dead ! 

And  beside  her  stood  in  silence 

One  with  a  brow  as  pale. 
And  white  lips  rigitUy  compress'd. 

Lest  the  strong  heart  should  fail : 
Kixig  Pedro  with  a  jealous  eye 

Watching  the  homage  done 
By  the  land's  flower  and  chivalry 

To  her,  his  martyr'd  one. 

But  on  the  face  he  look'd  not 

Which  once  his  star  had  been ; 
To  every  form  his  glance  was  tum'd. 

Save  of  the  breathless  Queen : 
Though  something,  won  from  the  gravels  embrace. 

Of  her  beauty  still  was  there^ 
Ite  hues  were  all  of  that  shadowy  place, 

'Twas  not  for  him  to  bear. 
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Alai!  the«HMMiitlie'MSi|^lf«,        <-:;.. 

The  treasures  of  the  da»th>   >  ''^*   •' 

And  the  prioelMB  loixe  l^at  'poor^d  tiiOM^  gilts; 

Alike  of  waited  worth !  ' 

The  rites  are  cloeed-<-4iettr  baek  the  DeAd^     - 

Unto  the  chamber  deep, 
Laj  down  again  the  royal  head. 

Dust  with  the  dust  t^  sleep. 

There  is  music  on  the  midnight— 

A  requiem  sad  and  slow, 
As  the  mourners  through  the  sounding  aiale 

In  dark  procession  go. 
And  the  ring  of  state,  and  the  starry  crown. 

And  all  the  rich  array^  ^ 

Are  borne  to  the  house  of  silence  down, 

With  her,  that  Queen  of  day. 

And  tearlessly  and  firmly. 

King  Pedro  led  the  train — 
But  his  face  was  wrapt  in  his  folding  robe. 

When  they  lower'a  the  dust  again. 
— 'Tis  hush'd  at  last,  the  tomb  above. 

Hymns  die,  and  steps  depart : 
Who  call'd  thee  strong  as  Death,  O  Love  ? 

Mightier  thou  wert  and  art !  F.  H. 


SKETCHES    OF    THE    IRISH    PRIESTHOOD.       NO.  II. 

Passing  almost  a  century,  and  with  it  many  holy  characters  well 
worthy  of  notice,  we  meet  the  old  Irish  priest,  second  in  renown  to 
St.  Patrick,  namely,  St.  Columba,  or  St.  Colme,  called  Colmekil  in 
Ireland,  to  distinguish  bim  from  other  saints  of  the  name  ;  the  adjmict 
having  been  suggested  by  the  number  of  ct7«,  orkils,  which  he  founded; 
as  many,  indeed,  as  a  hundred,  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

While  his  predecessor,  St.  Patrick,  is  peculiarly  honoured  for  his 
general  conversion  of  our  island  sister,  and  for  his  celebrated  miracle, 
Colroekirs  fame  chiefly  rests  in  Ireland  upon  his  prophetic  powers. 
Until  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  firmly  believed  there,  that  he  had  foretold 
every  thing  remarkable,  and  many  things  unimportant,  which,  since  his 
death,  happened  in  the  three  kingdoms;  for  example,  the  battle  of 
Aughram,  and  mail-coaches ;  '*  the  hard  summer/'  and  the  coming-in  of 
rats.  And  certain  quaint  couplets,  or  sometimes  triplets,  ascribed  to 
hina,  were  also  believed  to  span  much  of  the  future.  These  awful  scraps 
of  the  sibyl  leaf  related,  indifferently,  as  his  accomplished  prophecies 
had  done,  to  vast  events,  and  to  very  humble  local  accidents.  One  pro- 
mised, for  instance,  that  Spain,  which,  five  thousand  years  ago,  sent 
Milesius  to  lerne,  would,  some  day,  spirit  over  a  great  army  to  make 
his  descendants  the  first  and  happiest  people  of  the  earth :  another, 
that  a  little  lough  was  to  spring  up  in  a  field  of  a  few  acres ;  or,  that 
myriads  of  huge,  hairy  eels,  which  led  an  unhallowed  life  in  a  certain 
haunted  pond,  would  make  an  incursion  into  the  adjacent  meadows, 
seeking  whom  they  might  devour. 

But  two  of  his  most  considerable  predictions  totally  failed  within  my 
own  memory ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  consequence,  that  the  doctrine 
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of  his  infallibility  is  on  the  decrease  in  Paddy^s  land.  ^  One  which  I  had 
beard  from  my  chiidboody  and  which  my  grandmother  had  htard  from 
hers,  boldly  assvried'chat  '  ' 

''while  the  clouds  hold  hail  and  rain, 
•'''*"'   ^'*      The'Foiirth George  would  never  rrign;*' 

and  my  ^tonishmoot  only  equals  my  merriment  when  I  recollect  how 
many  respectable  people — to  say  nothing  of  millions  of  their  inferiors-- 
believed  this ;  nay,  how  many  educated  people  could  scarce  bring 
themselves  not  to  build  on  it.  For  many  years,  events  absolutely 
seemed,  to  pcoroiae  fair  for  the  *'  untoward  "  prophecy.  Our  late  good 
monarch  grew  Qld»  and  it  was  a  question  if  he  would  not  outlive  the 
heir  apparent.  Then  he  grew  indisposed ;  but  still  be  was  *'  every 
inch  a  king;"  and  the  illustrious  object  of  Colmea  denuni^iatioaiQDttld 
only  be  caBed  Regent.  He  recovered,  and  re-assumed  his  regal  .s|;i»te^ 
and  so  did  Colme.  He  relapsed !  the  pulses  of  Colxne's  believers  beat 
high  in  anxiety: — ^he  finally  withdrew  from  public  life — but.auUi^od 
still,  "  the  Fourth  George  did  not  reign."  Matters  stood  ibi^  for  may 
years.  The  Regent's  h^th  broke — all  was  tranquil  certainty.  Mis- 
time, the  royal  recluse  of  Old  Windsor  seldom  appeared  to  bm  •ukjjecu* 
eyes,  and  masiy  rural  politicians  of  Ireland  began  to  found  specious 
theories  on  the  fact.  1  heard  a  spruce  gentlemanrlarmef  say,  hslC  in 
earnest!  though  he  tried  to  laugh  it  off,  that  in  his  opinion  *'  the  poor 
old  &ing  had  been  dead  and  gone  many  a  day;"  and  that  he  was  only 
kept  stufFedy  like  some  great  foreign  bird,  and  now  and  then  exhibited 
in  order  to  baffle  people ;  the  measure  being  the  result  of  subtle  cabi- 
net policy,  which  deemed  it  inexpedient,  at  the  time,  to  proclaim  a 
new  successor ;  and,  **  the  blinded  cratures,  that  was  all  they  could  see 
in  it,  when  a  man,  with  half  an  eye,  might  perceive  that  it  was  all  per- 
mitted by  Providence,  just  to  make  sure  of  the  prophecy.*'  I  was  in  a 
large  city  in  Ireland  upon  the  evening  when  the  English  packet  an- 
nounced to  us  the  actual  removal  to  a  better  world  of  good  George 
the  Third;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  made  by  the  tidiogs 
upon  many  of  the  middling  ranks  of  the  city,  who  crowded  our  pubhc 
news-room.  At  first,  they  would  not  believe  the  papers.  What!  give 
upOolmekil?  And  when,  in  silent  mortification,  they  were  ai  last  com- 
pelled to  give  him  up,  the  dolorous  glances  they  interchaoged  oight  be 
taken,  by  an  imaginative  eye,  as  a  giving  up  of  the  ghost  along  with  their 
"  time*honouoed  "  prophet.  In  truth,  one  felt  for  them.  Nothing  was 
now  certain  in  life*-^t  leasts  nothing  of  the  future.  Henceforward, 
they  were  t»  rest  satisfied  witb  whatever  knowledge  they  could  them- 
selves acquire,  and  that  solely  a  knowledge  of  the  present  or  the  past. 
This  sudden  loss  of  the  power  of  believing  was  like  the  loss  of  a.  sense, 
of  hearing  or  seeing;  or  like  getting  a  paralytic  stroke — 

**  Wisdom  at  one  entrance  qoite  shut  out/' 
And  then,  Colmckil  proved  a  false  prophet !  —  Tremendous.  Not 
the  chagrin  of  a  friend  deceived  by  his  friend ;  of  a  lover,  when  he 
gets  his  letters  and  miniature  returned ;  of  a  husband,  when,  coming 
back  from  a  jovial  dinner-party,  or  a  jovial  fox-chase,  he  finds  his  wife 
has  eloped  with  a  guardsman,  or  a  masquerading  clergyman,  and  that, 
as  the  latter  would  say,  "  the  laugh  is  against  him  f '  in  a  word,  no  cha- 
grin could  be  compflred  to  that.     Nor  let  the  innocent  reader  imagine 
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that  any  disloyalty' mingled  nriih  theifeelings  of  these  honest  citizens^ 
or  any  demur  to  the  throne  being  fillisd  by  the  individual  prince  who 
succeeded  to  it.  Not  a  jot  of  such  extraneous  matter  was  in  the  case. 
Colmekil  had  been  confounded,  tl^at  was  all.  ,  ^|:^d  even  his  present 
gracious  Majesty  iss  doubtless,  prepared  io  vouchsafe  an  admission  to 
the  same  effect,  in  generous  recollection  of  the  Irish  cead  mille-pkalieagh^ 
which  millions  of  these  very  believers  in  Colme  gave  him,  a  few  years 
after,  upon  their  shores. 

Colmekil's  second  failure  was  about  the  late  Duke  of  York.  It  was 
an  expectation,  '*  as  auld  as  the  hills/'  that  his  Royal  Highness  would  go 
once  to  Ireland  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  to  fight  a  battle  against  the 
people ;  and  that  a  certain  mysterious  boy  with  two  thumbs  was  to  hold 
the  bridle  of  his  war-horse,  and  those  of  six  of  his  generah,  during 
the  engagement.  The  only  difference  in  the  universal  credulity  arose 
from  the  natives  of  various  districts,  all  over  Ireland,  assigning  a  certain 
place  in  their  own  neighbourhood  as  the  site  of  the  battle-field.  It  is 
here  unnecessary  to  mention  in  what  manner  some  of  the  public  conduct 
of  the  Royal  Duke  seemed  to  give  awful  promise  of  the  fulfilment  of  this 
prophecy  also.  The  boast  of  a  political  faction  in  Ireland  that  he  had 
accepted  the  title  of  their  Grand-master,  particularly  strengthened  the 
fears  of  the  bulk  of  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  their  reverence  of 
Colmekil.  And  let  spiteful  individuals  say  what  they  will,  his  Royal 
Highnesses  death  was  deeply  lamented  amongst  our  neighbours;  if  for  no 
other  reason,  at  least  because  it  happened  before  he  could  do  what  the 
prophecy  commanded  him  to  do.  The  boy  with  the  two  thumbs  had 
actually  been  bom,  and  was  then  in  good  health,  and  turned  of  nine 
years  of  age. 

But  of  the  sin  of  false  oracles,  in  these  instances,  our  saint'  may  be 
held  innocent.  Authority,  that  Mr.  Charles  Butler  calls  highly  respect- 
able, invests  him,  indeed,  with  '*  an  extraordinary  gift  of  prophecy ;" 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  his  learned  biographers  or  eulogists  ever 
attributed  to  him  the  popular  predictions  laid  at  his  door  in  Ireland. 
In  to^^rns  and  cities  in  that  country,  there  are  *'  pounds "  in  which  the 
mayor's  bailiff,  an  amateur  representative  of  the  regular  beadle  of  Eng- 
land, imprisons  all  the  little  pigs  he  finds  marauding  through  the 
streets ;  in  like  manner,  all  the  stray  puns  of  the  green  Isle  used  to  be 
driven  into  Joe  Miller's  pound,  as  wrell  a^  all  those  of  this  witty  na- 
tion (we  now  drive  them  into  Lord  Norbury's  in  the  one  country,  and 
into  Mr.  Hook's  in  the  other) ;  and  in  like  mansneri  again,  it  is  pretty 
ceHaio  that  the  lax  ravings  of  many  a  hedge-sehoolmaster  of  Connaught 
or  Munster  have  been  fixed  upon  the  much-wronged  Colmekil. 

Tbrnfng  to  something  that  can  more  certainly,  as  well  as  more  cre- 
ditably be  ascribed  to  him,  we  find  that  amongst  the  religious  esta- 
blishments made  by  him  in  Ireland,  were  a  celebrated  abbey  of  Augus- 
tinians,  in  the  now  ultra^orange  city  of  Derry,  and  the  monastery  DoMr- 
Naghj  in  the  King's  county,  now  called  Durrough.  Ware  mentions 
an  ornamented  manuscript  copy  of  the  Gospels,  still  extant,  which  was 
preserved  in  this  monastery,  and  which  was  prefaced  by  an  inscription, 
testifying  that  it  had  been  written  in  twelve  days  by  the  industrious 
saint.  "  Kbg  Dermot,  or  Dermeticus,''  says  Mr.  Alban  Butler,  *'  being 
offended  at  dbe  zeal  of  St.Columba  io  reproving  public  vices,  he  passed 
into  North  Britain,  now  called  Scotland,  taking  with  him  twelve  disci- 
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pies,  and  arrived  there,  asoording  lo  Bcde»  A«  DvSQS.*' .  The  conver- 
sion to  Chriadanhy  of  firadiuB^  the  mOBt  povrerAii  kh&g  tf  the  Picts, 
soon  followed, 'from  CWane'ased  and*  preaching;  soekathe^ikfte^oi- 
tle  of  that  ameient  people.  As  some  requital  far  his  good  ssrvice^^tby 
gave  him  the  little  island  of  Fly»  or  lona,  where  he  bnik  a  monastsry, 
which  for  ages  was  the  seminary  of  North  Britain,  and  for  a  atiUf  longer 
time  the  buryi»g-|^ee  of  snccessive  saints^  and  of  kings  of  many  coun- 
tries.* The  simple  style  of  Mr.  A.  Butler  is  worthy  of  another  qnota- 
tion. 

*'  He  wa^  of -such  authority,  that  neither  king  nor  peo^  did  any 
thing  without  his  consent.  When  King  iBdhan,  or  Aidanns,  ssoceeded 
to  his  Cousin  Connell  on  the  throne  of  British  Scotland,  he  received  tiie 
royal  insignia  from  St.  Columba.  Four  years  before  be  died^  St.  Go- 
lumba  was  fkvoored  with  a  vision  of  angels,  which  left  him  in  ntay 
tears,  beeanse  he  learned  from  those  heavenly  messengers  that  Ged, 
moved  by  the  prayers  of  the  British  and  the  Scottish  chnrdics^  wtouM 
prolong  his  exile  upon  earth  yet  for  four  years.  Having  contihued'his 
labour^  in  Scotland  thirty-four  years,  he  clearly  and  openly  foretald  Hk 
own  death;  and  on  a  Saturday,  the  9th  of  Jime,  aaid  to  his  disopie 
Dermot — *■  This  day  is  called  the  Sabbath,  that  is,  ^e  day  of  rest,«d 
such  will  it  truly  be  to  me,  for  it  will  put  an  end  to  my  labours.'  ^  His 
body  was  buried  in  lona,  but  some  ages  after  removed  to  Down,  and 
laid  in  one  vault  with  those  of  St.  Patrick  and  St«  Bridget*" 

The  latter  fact  has  been  disputed ;  but  Cambrensis  thna  affirms  it: 

'*  In  Down  three  Saints  one  grave  do  fiU^ 
Bridget,  Patrick^  and  ColmekiL" 

Before  parting  from  Mr.  A.  Butler,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  while 
be  makes  Colme  very  exemplary  in  his  devotions  and  penances,  he  adds 
that  the  saint  never  appeared  morose  in  consequence  of  them :  in  fact, 
that  he  showed  '*  an  incomparable  mildness  and  charity  towards  all 
men.**  The  same  beautiful  character  beams  forth  in  the  following  lines, 
written  by  him  as  an  adieu  to  his  cil  in  Derry :  I  have  found  them  an- 
nexed to  an  account  of  the  siege  of  that  little  city,  property  of  certain 
Cutlers  of  London,  compiled  by  an  Orange  clergyman  of  the  Establish- 
ed Church ;  and  the  reverend  author  attaches  some  importance  to  ihem, 
adding,  that  the  translation  (in  which  they  appear)  was  made  from 
Colme's  Latin,  or  Irish,  by  a  dignitary  of  his  own  cloth — 

"  My  fragrant  banks  and  fruitful  trees,  farewell, 
Wnere  pensive  mortals mix'd  with  ansels  dwell; 
Here  angels  shall  enjoy  my  sacred  ceU, 
My  sloe,  my  nut,  my  apple,  and  my  well." 

But  old  Geofirey  Keating,  before  mentioned,  altogether  denies  that 
Colme  was  a  sweet-tempered  saint.  He  asserts,  in  the  6rst  instance, 
that  a  very  holy  person,  called  Molaise,  sent  Colmekil  into  Scotland, 
and  enjoined  him  never  again  to  behold  Ireland  with  his  eyes,  as  a  re- 
ligious penance  to  correct  the  vindictive  nature  of  the  saint,  who  h&d 
embroiled  the  kingdom  in  great  confusion,  and,  to  gratify  his  revenge, 
was  the  promoter  of  many  bloody  engagements." 

*  Lewis's  Ancient  History  of  Great  Britain  sayi,  that  amongst  its  rains  remained 
a  churchyard  in  which  were  the  tombs  of  forty-eight  kiags  of  ScfHlsBd^el^ht 
kings  of  Norway,  and  four  kings  of  Indaad.  What  brought  Ike  lrish«BMi  so  Ut 
from  home  ? 
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This  is  terrible — to  ^ay  nothing  of  its  assigning  a  very  different  rea- 
son .for  Cokne's '^ipairiation  firom  thatiginrtfn  by  the,i  author  of  the 
Lives  o^  the 'Saints.  But,  in  fmth»  I  do  not'mesjti'tosiei  up  Our  very 
Iriah  dbronicler  against  Mr.  Gharla  Butlers  relatiTe;  aftd  extracts  are 
coatinaed'to  be  made  from  him  only  in'  the  hope  of  gratiijfting  the  rea- 
derw  Keating  wiU  hare  it,  according  to  his  '*  a&oont  manusctipts," 
that,  after  Colme's  settlement  in  lona,  he  revisited  Ireland,  to  attend  a 
nabknal  oounoil  upon  some  important  occasion  ;*  and  now  comes  in  a 
sufficiently  strange  proof  of  his  vindictive  and  revengeful  qualities. 

**  When  he  came  near  Drumceat,  where  the  principal  of  the  kingdom 
were  assembled,  the  wife  of  Hugh,  King  of  Ireland,  wasf  incensed  at  his 
anrivaly  and  commanded  her  son  Connell  to  usethew  religious  foreign- 
ers (many  'prelates,  presbyters,  and  deacons,*)  wkh  contempt  and  dis^ 
respect,  and  not  to  regard  their  office,  nor  give  them  the  least  counte- 
nance or  protection.'  This  uncivil  design  was  soon  communicated  to 
St.  Gollumkil,  who,  being  of  a  quick  resentment,  refused  to  enter  the 
assonbly  untrl  he  had  obtained  his  revenge  upon  the  Queen  and  the 
Priboe  forthis  toeatment ;  and  therefore  he  addressed  himself  to  Hea- 
ven^ and  importunately  petitioned  for  an  exemplary  stroke  of  ven- 
geance; which  was,  that  the  Queen,  and  her  waiting-lady,  who  attend- 
ed near  her  person,  might  be  punished  with  a  disease,  which,  thdugh 
not  incurable,  yet  should  afflict  them  with  long  and  lingering  pains ! 
This  infliction  was  sent  by  Heaven,  and  obliged  the  Queen  and  her 
attendant  to  confine  themselves  to  their  apartmeats,  and  not  to  come 
abroad.'' 

What  follows  is  curious : 

*'  During  the  time  of  their  confinement,  the  superstitious  people  of 
the  country  imagined  that  they  were  turned  into  cranes ;  for  it  happen- 
ed that  two  cranes,  that  were  never  observed  before,  frequented  an  ad- 
joining ford." 

Keating  agrees,  however,  with  Mr.  A.  Bntler,  as  to  Colme's  austerity  : 

*'  This  Irish  saint  mortified  his  body  by  a  continued  course  of  absti- 
nence and  austerity,  which,  by  this  severe  usage,  became  so  mace- 
rated,  that  his  bones  had  almost  pierced  out  through  his  skin ;  and 
when  the  wind  blew  hard  through  the  wall  of  his  cell,  which  was  un- 
plaistered,  and  forced  aside  his  upper  garment,  his  ribs  became  visible 
through  his  habit :  for,  by  his  fasting  and  other  acts  of  devotion,  he 
was  no  more  than  the  image  of  a  man,  and  was  worn  to  a  very  ghastly 
spectacle." 

Although  thus  he  had  not  always  been  : 

**  He  was  naturally  of  a  hale  and  robust  constitution ;  for,  when  he 
used  to  sing  psalms,  his  voice  might  be  distinctly  heard  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  place  where  he  was  performing  his  devotions  :  and  as  we 
find  expressly  stated  in  his  vision,  no  evil  spirit  could  bear  the  divine 
and  harmonious  sound  of  his  voice,  but  fled  away  far  out  of  the  reach 
of  it." 

Upon  the  authority  of  this  vision,  "  The  amrah^**  which  is  doubted, 
however,  even  by  Geoffrey  Keating,  '*  his  guardian  angel,  who  always 
attended  him,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Axall ;  and  his  evil  genius 

•  *  Eradiag  Molaisn's  pemince  by  keying  his  eyes  covered  with  a  piece  uf  dotli 
fill  ths  time  Im  was  in  Ireland,  and  «vcd  during  his  ruyagea  to  acd  from  ibe 
country. 
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who  foMoivei  him  «s  li  plague  to  infect  his  mind  and  inspire  hifti  with 
impiotis  thougbtiand  wicked  designs,  was  called  Deroel." 

To  pan  from<7otniekiI;  leaving  him  in  (he  hands  of  such  a  biogra- 
pher, might  seem  to  imply  a  sneer  at  his  pretensions  to  a  respectable 
name,  aiid  praiseworthy  actions.  I  shall  therefore  establish  him  in  the 
opinion  of  the  reader,  by  an  eulogy  gleaned  from  a  very  different 
sdurce ;  taamely,  the  speech  of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman.  Dr.  Irving, 
of  Little  Dunkeld,  delivered,  in  the  year  1818,  before  the  Commission 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  met  to  consider 
the  necessity  of  erecting  new  parishes  in  the  Highlands  and  fslandsr  of 
Scotland : 

'*  The  Htghlaods  and  Isles  were  the  seat  of  religious  knowledge  wfaen 
tlie  rest  of  Britain,  I  may  say  of  Europe,  was  involved  in  ignorance  and 
barbarity.  This  arose  from  the  exertions  of  the  disciples  of  Colomba, 
the  missionaries  of  lona,  whose  liglit  was  never  totally  extinguished  in 
the  Highlands  and  Isles ;  and  I  must  do  the  Popish  hierarchy  the  jos-* 
tice  to  say,  that  her  priests,  or  parish  ministers,  though  they  tai^t 
errors  not  yet. altogether  eradicated  from  amongst  Protestants,  pro-* 
pagated  most  diligently  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Gospel,  as  I  Had 
often  an  opportunity  of  observing." 

Upon  a  fhture  occasion,  I  shall  recur  to  this  speech  of  Dr^  Imng,  of 
Little  Dunkeld. 

The  next  Irish  priest  likely  to  prove  roost  interesting  to  ns,  and 
lining  a  little  later  than  Colmekil,  appears  to  be  the  princely-bom,  the 
immacalate,  but  the  hard-hearted  woman-hater,  St.  Kevin,  or  Colme- 
gen,  (foir- begotten).  His  precocious  talent  for  sanctity  was  as  sur- 
prising as  that  of  poor  Cbatterton  for  poetry.  At  twelve  years  of  age, 
he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  three  eminent  anchorites,  Dagain,  Lo- 
chan,  and  Enna :  and  at  fifteen,  having  diligently  studied  with  them 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  took  the  monastic  habit.  **  Some  time  after," 
when,  it  is  presumed,  he  could  not  be  more  than  twenty,  he  founded 
the  monastery  of  Glendalough  (valley  of  the  lakes),  in  perhaps  the 
most  peculiarly  romantic  spot  in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  His  reputa* 
tion,  and  that  of  his  new  establishment,  attracted  crowds  of  pious  peo* 
pie,  and  the  solitude  of  Glendalough  became  covered  with  a  celebrated 
and  holy  city.  Having  been  created  a  bishop,  Kevin  erecled  a  cathe^ 
drat  church,  in  the  same  place,  to  St.  Peter  aqd  Paul.  The  ruins  of 
seven  or  eight  buildings  yet  stand  in  the  lonely  valley,  bleached  and 
weather-stained  and  moss-spotted,  some  of  them  half  embedded  in 
their  own  rubbish,  or  in  the  greensward  that  hides  it.  Separate  ftom 
every  other  rellque,  and  much  more  ancient  than  every  other,  towers  one 
of  those  round  pillars,  found  only  in  Ireland  and  the  East,  upon  tbtf  era 
of  the  building  of  which,  or  upon  their  use  or  purpose,  no  two  a;ntiqtto- 
ries  can  agree.  Doubtless,  it  was  Kevin's  attraction  to  found  in  Glen- 
dalough his  first  monastery  ;  for,  whenever  the  primitive  priesthood  of 
Ireland  met  with  one  of  those  mysterious  indicators  of  a  forgotten  peo- 
ple, there  they  constructed  their  simple  cells.  Hewn  in  tl^  solid  and 
perpendicular  rock  of  a  mountain,  which  blackens  with  its  shadow 
the  waters  of  the  valley,  is  a  cave  well-known  as  "  St.  Kevin's  bed,*' 
and  as  the  scene  of  his  abominable  cruelty  to  the  love-sick  Cathlecn. 
It  hangs  at  a  fearful  height  over  die  loUgh,  and  in  order  to  enter  it,  you 
must  first  ascend  above  it,  and  then  creep  down  an  fn-sloping  ledge, 
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fihere  « tingle  faiae  step  were  destraeiioii.  Aad  ye^  to  the  edificatioii 
of  the  oativeer  the  then  Great  Upkoown  se^y  axiliijipTe^  the  task  two  or 
th^ee  years  ago ;  and  so  did  the  poor  CatUeett  thiro^ep  boadrcd  years 

2(o,  but  not  with  his  impunity.  The  young,  the  conie1y»,.tbe  famed  St. 
evby  had  been  haunted  by  her  flattering  sighs,  axio  her  sad»  sad 
Ranees,  out  of  all  his  doistets  in  the  vaUey»  and  he  scaled  this  moon- 
tain  and  hewed  this  cave  to  hide  himself  from  her.  But  the  persevering' 
maiden*  rendered  sagacious  by  a  passion  that  indeed  often  makes  us 
wise  (after  it  has  made  us  fools),  traeked*  bim^  in  her  searchi^gs  and 
wanderiagSy  after  his  disappearance*  by  the  fresh-pulled  green  rushes 
which  he  had  provided  for  his  flinty  couch ;  and  whicb>  during  bis  pro- 
gress iq>  the  mountain,  had  fiillen  from  his  bundle.  Careless  of  the 
perils  of  her  way,  she  suddenly  presented  her  blue*  tearful  ey^,  her 
streaming  golden  hair,  and  her  glowing  cheeks,  at  the  threshold  of  the 
boy-hermit's  cell :  and  he,  as  suddenly,  started  from  his  chilling  medi- 
ta^bst  and  pushed  her  into  the  deep,  bkck  waters  beneath^  The 
ypung  tiger !  Had  Potiphar's  wife  been — not  Potiphar's  wife,  but  a 
tei^der,  lovelorn,  love-inspiring  virgin,  it  is  odds  that  Joseph  himself 
wpuld  have  left  him  the  shadow  of  a  precedent  for  such  conduct :  at 
aB  events,  the  generous-hearted  brother  of  the  little  Benjamin  could 
never  have  murdered  the  poor  girl.  Even  St.  Senanus,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  must  have  hesitated;  for  the  melodious 
bani  of  EriB,  though  he  fiddifuQy  records  the  rude  refusal  of  the  saint 
of  tbe  Shannon  to  allow  the  lady  to  land  out  of  her  skiff,  on-  a  very 
dark  night,  upon  the  shores  of  his  prudish  Island,  vet  surmises,  that 
if  she  h^  taken  no  notiee  of  his  suiliness,  but  waited  till  morning, 

'  *'  And  given  the  Saint  one  rosy  smile, 
She  never  had  left  his  lovely  isle." 

By  the  way^  the  beautiftil  version  of  this  tragical  story  of  Cathleen  and 
Kevin  in  the  Irish  Melodies,  endeavours,  in  poetical  mercy  to  Kevin's 
character,. to  soften  the  atrocity  of  his  act.  Mr.  Moore  insinuates  that 
previous  to:the  real  i^pearance  of  his  unhappy  admirer,  the  barbarous 
youn^r  samt  had  been  asleep  and  dreaming  of  her  proffered  endearments, 
aod  &at  when  he  actually  pushed  her  into  the  lake,  he  had  only  started 
up,  ia  the  immilse  of  his  dream,  to  infiict  that  unmeasured  punishment 
uponher  shaoow.  But  this  account  would  siolc,  rather  than  raise  St. 
lu^vln,  in  the  opihion  of  all  Christian  people.  In  the  situation  of  a 
dreana,  above  aD  other  situations,  his  iron  nature  ought  to  have  been 
ottit»  guard;  but  instead  of  that  it  prompts  him  to  be  as  ferocious  as 
in  his  most  severe  waking  momenu  even  be  could  be.  So  that  Mr. 
lApore  would^  for  his  salte,  have  done  better  by  adhering  to  the  plain 
prose  of  the  fiict,  as  authentic  tradition  relates  it. 

There  is  a  psetty  circumstance  connected  with  this  tale,  about  the 
aky-lerk  never  being  heard  or  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glenda- 
lovffby  which  I  fear  I  for^t,  or  at  least  do  not  distinctly  remember. 
PeA^a  the  peasants,  givmg  different  accounts  of  the  means  by  which 
Ca^l^oi  discovered  Mr  nnrderer's  retreat,  told  me  something  like 
wb«t  follows-  After  much  disconsolate  wandering  through  the  valley, 
She  aai  be^elf.down  to  rest  upon  the  shores  of  the  gloomy  water,  and. 
Axi^g  her  eye  on.  one  of  .those  aerial' songsUrs,.aa  be  shot  upward 
(h>aB«ataft,dose-at.han4uocpiiSGiottsty  followed  hia  ascent  into  the 
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la^fcfflj  Ae-v^  him  in,«ll.bi.^  generatJoiM^ ^, 


SHW4ftflH^P iM^fl^  an4!%TO  WVi^r  «gaia,to  appear,  ii\  GleQidal9yglx ;.«6L 
iwua^iq{f,,jyKifiIi|Pver  ..after,  and  to  this  day,  he  and  ihey  revereoOiy.. 

i|v|['e»ha;v:€^.a}rQa(ly  fouod  Dr.  Ledwich  vaialy  endeavouring  to  deny 
t^^  e^s^^ce.pf.^t.  Patrick.  We  now  meet  him  making  a  similar 
attempt  on  the  life  of  the  next  old  Irish  priest  we  would  glance  at — 
g^C^f^if^fjtrn^^lyy  PY  Kenny.  In  hb  **  Antiquities  of  Irishtown  and 
Bl(;^ke^^^y,'^fh/^  X)oc4^  says*-"  The  first  settlement  of  the  Gael  seeqatXa; 
kgv^.bef^.Qn  .|o>y  ground,  along  the  margin  of  Nore*'-^my. napya 
lHp,r^}  my  e|wi>.  gentle,  curving,  crysul  river!  on. thy  tufted  l^4pi|tr 
were  wovf  n  jj^y  first  wild-garlands  of  song,  and  wooed  And  won  t^ 
smiles  that  then  and  now  make  sunshine  for  my  heart !  Bloomi|ig~^.^p4; 
joyous  be  those  banks  for  ever !  Clear  and  untroubled  thy.  W4t$j;|^ 
laughing  in  the.  sun! — Still  may  the  earliest  water-lilies. 9prk^.llpJ^pp^ 
thy: edge,  and  the  earliest  sigh  of  spring  dimple  thy  sb^^u^  £b^L.  ^t 
t|ie  mere  sound  of  thy  soft  name,  behold  how  I  leave  the  .diry,  Qx«. 
I^e^wicb  to  gambol  one  tinoroent  by  thy  ajde-rbut.I  must  return,  tQt 
h^pd'Tr^^  ^9  repay  thee  for  the  separation,  perchance^  my.native  Nore, 
thpin  ir^^^^i  some  day  command  exclusive  honours  from  my<pen«, 
Re^er,,forgiye  me,  and  look  back  to.  the  last  word  of  the  quotation.) 
'^Iprjiis  high  land  was  covered  with  a  wood,  and  from  this  circumstaoce 
h|d  a CeUjc  name,  and  was  called  Coil. or  Kyle-ken-uh  the  wooded  head 
or  ^]ijTI,^ear  the  riveri  and  by  the  natives,  Gillcannigh,  or  Kilkenny  !*' 
Statmg,'  bowever,  that  by  other  accounts  Kilkenny  is  named  after  St. 
C^'(^,  pr.Kpnny,  and  his  cil  or  AtV,  built  near  the  ofd  round  tower  which 
he  found  on  the  spot,  Dr.  Ledwich  proceeds  to  scout  ''  the  vulgar  and 
groundless  notion." — "  We  have,"  he  continues,  ''numberless  instances  of 
the  monks^  in  dark  ages,  personifying  rivers  and  places  like  the  heathen 
mythologists.  Thus  they  have  made  of  the  river  Shannon  or  Semis, 
St.  Senanus,  and  of  the  town  of  Down  or  Donun,  St.  Dunns."  How 
does  he  know?  and  ia  it  not  just  as  good  an  assertion — for  the  Doctor! 
only  asserts— that  of  St.  Senanus,  and  St.  Dunus,  they  made  Senus  or. 
Shannon,  and  Donun  or  Down  ? — are  not  places  called  after  persons^  as 
often,  at  least,  as  persons  are  invented  out  of  places  ?  But  no  matter. 
All  this  means,  though  the  meaning  is  only  insinuated;  that  no  such« 
person  as  Kenny  buUt  a  cil  or  kil  on  the  site  of  the  present  cathedral  of 
St.  Canice  ;  for  if  it  be  admitted  that  a  man  of  that  name  did  so,  KU 
and  Kenny  joined  together,  would  certainly  come  nearer  than  does  the 
Doctor's  round-about  derivation  to  the  compound — Kilkenny.  Would 
he  say  that  the  syllable  Kil^  which  begins  so  many*  old  names  of  places 
in  old  Ireland,  is  not  generally  allowed  to  .mean  church  ?  P.  71  of  his 
own  work,  he  admits  that  in  several  instances  it  does :  and  why  not  in 
this  one  ?     Merely  because  he  wants  to  make  problematic  the  exiat- 

*  For  example :  a  oervous  English  wtiter  of  Erin  met  a  fierce-looking  Irak 
giant,  with  a  great  shillekgh  in  his  kaad,  oa  the  road  side,  aad  the  followiag  dia- 
logue occurred  between  them.  «•  Pray,  wfaeie  have  you  beea  ?'•— "  I  went  to 
Kilone  !'* — «  And  where  are  you  goififg  ?''^>  I  ^  gws  to  IQlmaoy  1" — **  And 
Chen  ?"— «  I  '11  be  going  to  KUmore  !"--^<  t^Vmd  *aii?'WM  Wiy,  theo,  I'U 
go  to  Kilenall !"— The  catechist  ra%  ftiyjty^    _'  . 
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€fm  l)f  thfe'  ^oJ St/Xenny.    Bttt  he  ^aiwfe'  atehd'  irir'  bfp  etymdlotfy . 
•^T^y 'No^^'Soweth  beside  KHkenn//'  t^KeVfJktha^f  ^'iJhteti'is  as' 
mith  a4  t»  say,  the  cell  or  church  of  Cahiicej  who  fbt'^tfife^J^tfty  o^ 
his*Iif%  was  much  renowned/'    HoIinshedaTdd  testifiek  agi^ipst  ihe  le- 
v^^lin^  lyoctor: — **  Canicus,  a  holy  and  learned  abhot,  iftcfr  Wnom  this' 
town  rs  called  Kilkenny,  was  bom  in  the  county  ofthat  nanie,  or,  as 
some   think,  in   Connaught.      So  does  Ware,  Harris,    Archbishop 
Usher ;  and  hear  even  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (ed.  179J) :  **  Kil- 
kenny takes  its  name  from  the  cell  or  churCh  of  St  Canice,  who  was  an 
eminent  hermit." 

Having  now  set  the  old  Saint  on  his  legs  again,  let  us  mortify'th^ 
Doctor's  friends  (for  it  will  mortify  them)^  by  continuing  his  hfstory.. 
'^Sb  rediarkable  was  he  for  piety  and  learning,  that  he  was  reputed  of! 
sd!'  tnen  to  be  as  well  a  mirror  of  the  one,  as  a  paragon  of  the  other. 
9e(tig  stepped  farther  into  years,  he  made  his  repair  into  England;' 
li^ere,  cloistering  himself  in  an  abbey,  he  was  wholly  wedded  to  his 
b66ks  and  his  devotions.  Having  received  orders,  he  travelled,  by 
coMsent  ofhis  fellow  monks,  to  Rome ;  and  in  Italy  he  gave  such  mani- 
fe^t^  proofs  of  his  piety,  as  to  this  day,  in  some  parts  thereof,  he  is  highly 
rehowtoed.** — Holinshed.  **  He  returned  from  Italy  to  Ireland,  where 
he  was  occupied  preaching  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts ;  and' 
returned  again  into  Britain,  living  an  eremitical  life  at  the  foot  of  a  greatf 
mouiitain,  amongst  the  Picts.  But  some  religious  men  of  Ireland  dis- ! 
cotrering  where  he  was,  sent  messengers  to  him,  and  persuaded  iiifil[ 
against  his  will,  to  return  to  a  more  useful  life,  in  preaching  the  Gospel , 
in  Ireland.*'— 5tr  James  Ware,  Writers  of  Ireland.  Ware  adds  th^  bef ' 
wrote  a4ife  of  Colmekil,  and  a  volume  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  called  by*] 
the  ancients  Glas-Kynnock. 

What  does  Doctor  Ledwich  want  to  do  by  these  attempts  to  destroy 
our  belief  in  the  old  Priesthood  of  Ireland  ? 


LONDON    LYRICS. 

Merchant  Tailors'  School. 
At  Merchant  Tailors'  School,  what  time 

Old  Bishop  held  the  rod. 
The  hoys  rehearsed  the  old  man*s  thym^ 

Whilst  he  would  smile  and  nod. 
Apart  I  view'd  a  little  child 

\yho  join'd  not  in  the  game : 
His  face  was  what  mammas  call  mild 

And  fathers  dull  and  tame. 
Pitying  the  hoy,  I  thus  address'd 

The  pedagogue  of  verse  :— 
"  Why  doth  he  nol.  Sir,  Ifteihe  rest. 

Your  epigrams  reheane  ?" 
''Sir!"  answered  thus  the  aged  mal^ 

<'  He's  not  in  Natore's  debt ; 
His  ears  so  tight  are  seal'd,  he  can- 
Not  learn  his  alphabet." 
"  Why  not  ?"  I  cried  ;-<-.whenat  to  m« 

He  spoke  in  minor  clef  :-^ 
*'  He  cannot  learn  htr  A,  B>  C, 

Because  he  ^D,£,P/' 

2  K  2 
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V'!f  Wafi,*l'Hiriky4tf't?i^  ycai',  1807  ihpt  an  «T«tit,  or  fBth«f  «  8^iiM  <^ 
eVehtk,  Maf'klfa  t)/^ft0  brdin^  ftotured,  took  phioe  hi  th6  liAttiA  of  MtM. 
The  t^ji^^-'WMl^ti^  Who  patch  up  iromfmees  out  of  thd  refamb  n(  fi«eioii  wnd 
iri^pk  of  hV^redi!^!^  l!ii«tory,  have  not,  hitherto,  emoloyvd  the  drctmiBtances, 
M|he  of  tiHifdh  wiH  \m  now  detailed^  to  Bflnst  the  sluggiahneBB  of  tbeir  wife ; 
kiid  ^0  ot!^  reason  can  be  assigned  for  thia  omission  than  that  the  faeta 
tEeihseiteA  have  not  been  acceseible  to  them.  Thef  were  hnshed  up  at  th6 
time  by  those  who  had  any  interest  in  them  as  performers  or  bystanders,  fat 
tie  di&t^dit  i^th  whic^  tne  promulgation  of  them  would  have  been  attend* 
ed.  '  *t^M!r  origin  carried  with  it  some  imputation  upon  the  diseenunent  and 
HHn^tT'  'ef  ouif  Gkfremment ;  and  the  extent  to  which  they  were  driven 
^^en;>ih'n6  ^a!l  degree,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  and  fe^^leness  of  the 
Ih^aiures  instituted  by  the  local  authoritiee.  The  pmod,  also^  was  a  atirrinff 
one ;  and  those  who  actually  were  aoqnainted  with  these  events,  undervalued 
their  Importance  when  set  by  the  side  of  the  great  political  occurrences  of 
the  day ;  and  oerhaps  also  from  regarding  them  at  too  dose  a  poittt  of  view, 
were  prevented,  as  m  all  other  cases,  from  measuring  their  rral  magnitude. 
A  stranger  piece  of  detached  history  will  not,  however,  be  diaoovered  in  tiie 
busy  annals  of  that  critical  time ;  and  some  amaaement  may  be  fomd  dm  tlie 
imperfeot  recollections  which  a  score  of  years  has  not  been  aMe  to  efface.  ^ 

Paring  the  progress  o/ the  w^r,  when  the  neoessity  of  large  mililitry  siip- 
plies  washardiy  satisfied  by  the  resources  of  our  own  country,  the  expedient 
yas  adopted  by  our  Government  of  entering  into  a  commercud  contract  with 
dtffi£|rent  spectil/itors,  who  engaged,  for  a  certain  remuneration,  to  levy  troops 
^eedMltig  to  the  emergency  from  the  peasantry  of  different  countries,  to  be 
retadi^ed  ditipQsable  for  foreign  service,  where  that  service  did  not  appear  to 
mqoAtb  more  trustworthy  or  more  veteran  troope.  A  Frendi  noble,  devoted 
to  the  Bourbonf^  and  par  consequence  an  emigrant  at  the  time,  proposed  to 
Mae  fbr  the  Mediterranean  service,  a  regiment  composed  mtirely  of  Greeks. 
The  bargain  was  struck,  and  M—  proceeded  to  gather  together  from  the 
Levant,  the  Archipelago,  and  the  Continent,  a  horde  of  various  men,  Greeks, 
Albanians,  Sdavonians,  and  what  not,  who  were  to  be  enrolled  under  the 
Sngiish  banners,  with  the  title  of  Froberg's  Regiment.  He  took  with  htm 
some  German  coadjutors,  not  merely  to  assist  in  raising  the  recruits,  but  also 
to  assist  in  their  training,  and  to  introduce  the  discipline  of  their  own  natkm. 
In  a  short  time  the  men  were  equipped,  and  so  far  brought  into  a  show  of 
martial  order,  as  to  be  deemed  fit  for  employment  on  some  southern  station. 
Accordingly,  they  were  transported  to  Malta,  and  appointed  to  occupy  one  of 
the  insulated  districts  of  strong  fortification  with  which  that  renowned  Island 
ia  covered.  Fort  Ricasoli,  placed  at  the  extreme  projection  of  an  angnlar 
neck  of  Ihndf  corresponds  with  Fort  St.  Elmo  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  tike 
two  together  command  the  entrance  of  that  harbour,  wnich  is  esteemed  one 
of  the  most  easy  and  secure  in  the  world.  In  itself  a  post  of  eondderaMe 
strength,  ft  is  additionally  guarded  by  the  outworks  whldi  extend  anl 
raminr  with  the  extension  of  tile  ground  itself,  untU  they  feSH  into  theCoto- 
nera  Lines,— a  series  of  communicating  fortifications  in  the  interior,  planned, 
I  believe,  and  in  part  executed,  by  French  engineers,  during  the  oceupation 
of  the  island  by  Ivapoleon.  From  t^e  sea,  this  fort,  if  tolmUy  gsfrfaatiw!, 
would  be  quite  impracticable.  From  the  land^side  it  oould  only  he  reaeiked 
by  surmounting  a  long  succession  of  strongly  defended  pests,  at  each  of 
which  the  assailants  would  be  subject  to  inmxenie>  abnoolt  uiaiiperable  diaad- 
vantages  of  position. 

It  was  here,  then,  that  Froberg's  Reffiment  was  deslaned  to  pass  its  nori- 
date ;  and  in  order  to  perfect  them  stiu  farther  than  their  first  oommanden 
nnaaaisted  could  have  done,  an  English  drill-ser|eant  or  two,  with  an  ofiker, 
were  appoitited  to  the  same  duty,  jind'some  artlllerymeny  as  usual.  remaiMd 
in  the  garrison  to  taperintend  tne  guns.  Still,  however,  the  German  ad|«- 
tant  and  hit  co^openkors  had  the  diief  burthen  of  methodising  these  cnne 
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elements^  and  ^eir  ii^veAtj  mi^lA  iicft  ii^v^  \kikk  ttdM  ttUA  ta  indispensftble 

toer  acoordaat  to  ^ix  •zpeelationa,  nor  congeiiiid  wuKtA^^^jiMi  jbDM»4a);  uymp 
their  had  formerly  led.  A  frequent  use  of  bodily  j^^awjbyn/fayt;,  j^i^a^.  to^ 
ofteo  iniUoted  at  the  diomentary  capnee  of  any  supeiipr  oiEcer^  §f^^,  ^bi^iO 
a  distaste  both  to  the  service  and  its  employes.  Some  scarcely  repr^ss«d  ih^ 
angrv  temper  with  which  they  raoeiyed  the  arbitrary  orders. ot  their  com* 
mandeiv ;  and  when  at  hist  a  few  remonstrances  were  made  by  thci  more  i^r 
petuous»  and  foUewad  bv  increased  severity^  there  seemed  Uttle  waQti^g  t^ 
circulate  through  the  wnole  corps  that  mutinous  spirit  which.  )iad  tieea^ 
made  way  in  the  majority.  This  event  was  not  long  delayed*  < Biding,. i|» 
against  their  officers,  tlus  wild  crew  prochiimed  themselves  indep^ndenC 
lulling  some  of  their  superiors^  expelling  others  and  finally  closing  the  gat^ 
against  the  whole  garrison  of  Valletta.  In  their  strong  hold  they  bade  ae^ 
fiance  to  the  numerous  troops  that  were  at  that  time  stationed  on  the  islan^ 
«a4  the  dubious  measures  or  the  military  governor,  then  secoxid  in  command 
Qnnfral  V'  '■  ■  >  so  bat  assisted  them,  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  dreacted. but 
the  consequences  of  the  blockade,  which  was  diligently  established  forthwith . 
•Among  the  rest  who  still  were  imprisoned  within  the  fort,  were  some  Kng* 
lish  omeers,  «A6  of  artillery  particularly,  who,  of  course,  were  compelled  to 
serve  w](th  the  mutineers,  point  their  giuis,  direct  their  mechanical  wodcs, 
and  threaten  the  community,  in  which  they  could  number  nothing  hot 
friends^  countrymeA,  and  kindred.  The  officer  alluded  to  bore  no  tsntfi 
share  in  these  unnatural  duties ;  and  the  scenes  he  then  witnessed  harasse4 
his  mind,  and  so  preyed  upon  his  constitution,  that  though  he  survlvi^.ti^ 
oonanmmalion  to  which  they  led,  he  was  yet  inc^fiable  of  contimung  loogef 
in  the  service,  but  i«tired  to  finish  elsewhere  his  term  of  life  thus  pre^Mf 
turely.  .   .   ,    . 

Although  no  effective  operations  were  carried  on  against  the  regiment,  ye| 
the  blockade  was  sufficiently  strict  to  intercept  all  supplies  of  provision  froiyi 
without,  and  confine  the  mutineers  to  the  accidental  stores  laid  by  in  t^ 
granaries  of  the  fort.  This  quantity  was  insufficient  for  their  consumpUim 
beyond  a  short  siege.  The  rations  were  daily  diminished :  the  commoner 
food  was  distributed  unduly  in  proportion  to  the  meat  and  wine ;  and  one  of 
those  expedients  began  to  be  adopted  which  mark  the  pnup-ess  of  a  sieige  l^y 
difbreiit  degrees  of  privation.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  disorderly  parlf' 
had  no  stomiRch  for  this  species  of  distress,  any  more  than  for  the  forper 
hardships  of  military  discipline.  The  absence  of  internal  subordination, 
also,  prevented  those  sensible  arrangements  which  mi^t  have  retarded  the 
time  of  want  Inr  economizio^  the  original  stock.  Little  quarrels  ensued.; 
and  presently  the  whole  regiment  was  broken  up  into  fSwnons.  partly  dir 
vided  by  differeuoes  of  country,  partly  by  varieties  of  opinion*  These  cabaV 
.bei«ame  more  and  more  serious.  Everv  hour  gave  birtn  to  soma  ground  4f 
dAspiite,  which  terminated  in  bloodshed,  as  a  matter  of  ceurse..  Ko  man  ,wii3 
secuie  of  his  scanty  allotment  of  food,  for  some  hostile  neigUiouy  would  iur 
terfeve  with  his  possession,  and^  if  the  stronger  party,  wrest  it  from  hini. 
Hi  looks,  harsh  words,  faXsA  encounters,  hate,  reveng«ulness^  malice,  couh 
verted  the  barraek  into  a  ImSI;  and  the  soldiers  soemed  as  though  th^ 
would  destroy  each  other  before  the  offensive  acts  of  the  assailants  should 
harm  them  in  their  den.    But  this  issue  was  warded  off  by  the  voluntas 

S^t  of  a  large  section,  who,  in  concert,  burst  open  the  gates,  threw  themr 
ves  into  the  midst  of  the  English  troops,  and  left,  as  the  relic  of  their  re- 
giment, about  a  hundred  and  fifty  men^  who  still  k^  possession  of  the  fort, 
and  d^ed  the  besiegers. 

These  resolute  fulows,  relying  on  the  natural  strength  of  their  sUuatiai^ 
and  the  apparent  torpor  of  their  enemies,  had  hopes  of  being  aUe  to  dau^Jt 
them  into  an  acquiescence  with  favourable  terms  of  surrender.  ^^oordliigjKy 
they  still  persisted  in  manning  the  waU%  and  muuntaiuiiig  th^.  sftme  Jho(§flo 
appearances  as  before.    They  not  even  showed  any  greater  forwardness  in 
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.;^pqci\igUigji0r  xBfi^pff  .pv£ijt«re»  of  coiidH^t]^».1)ut  remained  al^V.ffi^^ 
^WKmOTHgj  «]Hl^ae|ji|;f»m04* -  ^^^i»  ^^  <>^  ^^^  ™^^^  *^^  their  .fi^yoi^; 
,^W,.w«retiw:Ki^i  without  xmwh  diaseosion  or  bickering,  for  the  mijcbnt^ij^ts 
Jmd  cairiedwith  them  the  ppnoipal  factions,  asd  the  remaining  men  were 
.{Nrii|cipi4^  Qf:eekAt  an^  unanimoua  in  their  intentions.  Their  affairs,  hov- 
,«ver»  F^TA  soon  to  re<;eiye  a  new  aspect.  An  English  naval  officef,  I  think 
rdi  C<l^t4^n,C!oUiiis,  vohuateered  and  ventured  upon  a  well-conductea  assault 
Jl^y:  n^nti  wd  having  stormed  the  works,  he  got  possession  of  the  whje 
jfoH  exce^  one  important  building — ^the  powder  magazine.  The  great  ho4j 
of  t)iei4n|itii»eeni  fell  into  their  hands ;  and  upon  reckoning  up  then:  prison- 
era^  they  fonvd  that  the  post  which  they  had  fmled  in  carrying,  was  garri- 
aoned  l^  six  jnen  only  I  This  building,  situated  nearly  in  tne  centre  of  t^e 
^iovi,  ^sort  of  Acropolis,  was  not  defensible  in  itself ;  but,  as  containing  an 
Mnmanse  store  of  anmunition,  was  a  gigantic  weapon  in  the  hands  of  these 
.desperate  men.  It  was  in  vain  to  attempt  force ;  they  knew  that  the^r^  la;st 
and  easy  resource  would  be  as  fatal  to  themselves  as  to  the  muiineepB. 
Threats  were  equally  ineffective ;  and  all  milder  negotiations  were  prohibited 

by  the  stem  policy  of  General  V ,  who  insisted  only  upon  immedla^j^d 

unconditional  surrender.  j 

.  Leaving  afGEurs  within  Fort  Ricasoli  thus  circumstanced,  the  fate  of  il^e 
.prisoners  who  were  captured  on  the  niffht  of  the  assault,  deserves  to  h0  re- 
corded. Moat  of  these  were  sentenced,  of  course,  to  death ;  some  to  be  ei^e- 
Cttted,  others  shot.  The  fact  of  so  many  criminals  condemned  to  die,  wga 
alone  apnalling  and  remarkable ;  but  doubly  so  from  the  want  of  any  prece- 
d^t  of  ue  kind  since  the  Island  became  a  possession  of  the  English.  JVf  ifi- 
tacy  punishments  had  hitherto  been  kept  within  the  extreme  limits ,  and  now 
,  l^at^  for  the  first  time,  an  occasion  was  presented  of  putting  into  execution 
the  mortal  sentence  of  martial  law,  it  seemed  that  the  judgment  of  thoee 
,  who  were  responsible  for  the  administration  of  that  law  had  become  para- 
,  lyzed,  or  was  startled  away  from  its  due  exercise.  The  preparations  for  in- 
iUcting  the  final  punishment  were  slow  and  imperfect.  The  scaffolding  and 
^bet  were  as  awkward  and  cruel,  as  the  executioner  was  timid  and  inexpert. 
.  Tales  were  told  of  the  sufferings  and  prolongation  of  miseiy,  at  which  our 
.nature  shudders,  and  for  which  we  cannot  be  comforted  but  in  the  revenge- 
ful consciousness  of  those  retributive  pangs  which  the  blundering  supervisors 
^DMist  themselves  have  endured.  But  those  who  received  the  other  sentence, 
if  possible,  were  more  horribly  handled  than  their  unfortunate  comrades. 
Careless  of  the  mode,  so  the  mere  letter  of  the  sentence  were  observed,  this 
ill-fated  troop  were  brought  out  to  be  shot;  pinioned,  indeed,  but  not  bliod- 
fulded ;  and  thus  exposed,  not  merely  to  the  anticipations  of  a  torturing 
death,  hastened  by  their  own  wrong,  but  to  the  more  wretched  power  of  o£ 
serving  and  distinguishing  all  the  minute  plans  and  preludes  to  their  suffer- 
in^,  slowly  and  drearily  lengthened  out  before  their  eyes.  There  is  a  Frenf;h 
painting  representing  a  military  criminal  sentenced  to  the  same  death  :  he 
IS  kneeliqg  pefore  his  messmates,  who  are  drawn  up  in  line  to  fire,  and  a  dog, 
his  own  household  animal,  has  broken  away  fiY)m  a  party  of  byirtandei;s  to 
caress  him  once  more,  and  add  a  new  pang  to  his  last  farewell,  llie  natio^n 
from  whom  the  artist  sprang,  indulges  in  such  conceits  rather  painfully.  b«t 
not  truly.  The  spectator  acknowledges  the  sentiment ;  but  the  criminal  on 
the  threshold  of  eternity  cannot  be  drawn  back  even  in  thought,— nor  will 
such  a  prettj  association  waken  any  new  regrets,  or  startle  feebngs  that  have 
not  had  their  full  excitement.  But  a  real  and  tangible  cruelty  was  inflicted 
on  these  men ;  whose  eyes,  resting  on  the  firelocks  of  their  executionei^ 
could  watch  each  look  and  movement,  anticipate,  deceive,  and  torture,  till  the 
distinctions  between  life  and  death  would  seem  too  nice,  or  entirely  oblite- 
rated. They  could  not  draw  a  boundary  line,  and  stepping  over  it  say, 
'*  That  space  which  I  have  left  was  my  human  life ;  I  bid  it  now  adieu  with  its 
pai^  ana  pleasures,  and  with  one  foot  on  this  boundless  land  I  count  mysdf  a 
4enizen  in  it,  for  that  which  shall  make  me  so  is  but  the  work  of  an  instant, 
and  may  be  done  ere  I  have  thought  it."    No !  they  were  for  ever  pulled  back 


llty.  and  tied  XQihfi  remnant  of  poor  lif(^  which  they  luiew  in- 

^.^ ["were  primed  and  leaded,  and  tiSdlig^metfWigm^lifaBi  >Mg%Wi»i- 

'  Yaiory  words  given,  the  firelockaf  ri^d^-^tlV^y^iilifhimH^^ 

^  tUri-^y  1  a  Aance  still  left  behind  I    Wh\itlhbmV'mhmm§l'mkt^ 

Parity  in  thus  allowing  it !    But  I  nrast  proceed;-  l^^pmW  mwA^yh- 

ana  is  a  large  open  space,  n^ly  square,  lyin^  beVond'  th^t>ti^  €B^S^  df  Y9r- 

tifications  which  render  the  citv  of  Valletta  imjw«jpftWMe*'l}<ii '%4rt|^^  ^ 

famine.    On  one  side  is  the  waU  of  a  long  narrow  gafdeii;y>ii(fiti  tdw^ j 

Be;  opposite  to  it  are  bastions,  overlooking  the  smidler,  or  dU^'fetillflyt^ 

hour,  called  also  the  Marsa-musoet :  the  other  two  sides  ttf^AMSd^o^^fiie 

^lads  on  the  one  part,  and  a  row  of  houses  on  the  other.^  ^'ffi'|iKit"e' 

ihen,  were  placed  the  sufferers;  and  here,  too,  were  'Atk^'^itp'A  h 

tmmber  of  troops  appointed  to  inflict  death  according  to  seMettc^?^.^fWF^ 

.'first  discharge  of  shot,  several  of  those  who  received  bttt  ^M't^j^Htma^, 

'jand  not  resigned  as  they  who  are  secured  in  the  osualaiid  le^  Utmn^,  nit 

.''the  strong  natural  throbbings  of  the  love  of  life  auginented/ifn6l  oieca6ion0d, 

\  by  the  exact  knowledge  they  had  of  what  was  proceeding  around  thknr  the 

"heceasaiy  delay  before  the  next  discharge,  the  irresolution  of  th^  officers,  the 

blunders  of  the  men,  and,  above  all,  the  scene  and  situations  in  which  they 

niigHt  *]^ick  out  an  escape.    Accordingly,  many  of  them  started  from  theur 

po^^'and,  pinioned  as  thev  were,  ran  helter-skelter  over  the  open  ground. 

As  they  fled,  the  armed  soldiers  were  ordered  to  pursue.    Some  leaped  the 

'lieights,  or  skulked  beneath  hiding-places ;  others  contiiraed  their 'flight*  fike 

hares  over  the  country,  aimed  at  every  instant  by  the  so)dlenr,  tatH'iff  eourjie. 

In  the  end,  brought  down,  as  if  by  a  sportsman  in  a  shooting  ^i^Ui^6)i.^  '^t 

'  one,  beyond  the  rest,  was  signalized  for  his  hardHiood  and  oesperate'  HVt<iii^^ 

to  escape.    There  was  in  the  centre  of  the  Floriana  an  old'weft^tB^^mly 

blockea  up  by  rude  stones  looselv  thrown  upon  it,  but  stitf  occasldtifiliy^!^ 

sorted  to  by  the  natives  to  fill  their  buckets,  which  could  ^^fWdf^^ 

into  the  water  by  displacing  a  few  of  the  thin  blocks  pl9Ce€  hxi^tWvip. 

The  soldier,  impatient  to  die,  and  thinking  it  a  laxuiy  to  perilh- bf '^y 

means  rather  than  the  lingering  and  uncertain  method  i^  cium^fly^  Y'^?^ 

practice  on  that  occasion,  rushed  forward  to  this  spot  andvonliijl  hgfe'oMed 

neadlong  into  the  water  but  that  his  feet,  caught  by  some  obstacle  hear  it, 

failed  him  in  that  crisis,  and  brought  him  to  the  ground.    He  reeled  fbr^a 

moment,  then  finding  himself  headed  by  his  pursuers,  abandoned  tiliis^sctfetife, 

and  taking  another  course,  ran  transversely  across  the  square  m  tiie  dlr^ 

tion  of  the  Bastion.    This  he  reached  before  any  one  could  overtsikii'IUjb. 

Then  vaulting  upon  one  of  the  embrasures,  he  hurried  on  to  tlife  veT^ofllhe 

'scarped  wall,  and  plunged  instantly  into  the  ditch  below.    He' fell  dowtt'a 

descent  of  perhaps  sixty  feet;  but,  alighting  on  soft  ground,' w^'^tifl'aMVe 

irhen  the  party  of  soldiers  discovered  him  Irom  the  heights^  thefte,  and 

'  finished  the  pangs  of  death,  struggling  and  protracted  almost  beyond  a  par- 

saiel.  •        • 

^  ^  Having  thus  recounted  the  fate  of  one  portion  of  Frobe^g'^  rejjpmenft,  it 

*»'time  to  return  to  the  pitiful  remainder,  who  still  kept  pofti^ewionof  the 

'  powder  magazine  in  the  very  centre  of  Fort  RicasoQ.    Th^e  six  nien;  at 

nrst  confident  of  making  advantageous  terms  with  the  Governor,  but  after- 

"wards  dispirited  by  the  obstinacy  of  their  opponents,  and  the  failure  of  their 

6wa  provisions,  were  now  employed  in  frequent  attempts  at  negotiation,  more 

submissively,  but  still  very  artrally  offered.    From  time  to  time,  some  one 

Presented  himself  with  a  new  proposal,  which  was  invariably  answered  by  a 
at  denial  to  receive  any  but  an  unconditional  surrender,  lire  countenances 
of  the  men  were  every  day  more  haggard  ;  and  it  was  clear  that  they  nlutet 
Wome  victims  of  starvation  if  they  attempted  to  hold  out  anjr  longer:  T%e 
applications  were  multiplied^  and  their  ingenuity  increased  with  the  ctijtic^ 
aspect  of  their  situation.  Sometimes  a  truce  of  a  few  hours  Was  rfe<jue^ed ; 
sometimes  their  surrender  was  promised  upon  the  receipt 'of  crtHafrfartiflfes 
of  food,  or  what  not.    But  all  this  daliyii^g  failed:'  Wj;  d^'g'^^fl'a'^'fiiyj'jiiid 
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vonkei^  «v4  esQmuML  Oa  the.iooi3U|ig  of  ibe  seventb  dMC»  >ia^  w)iq  |w4 
pfficiiite4«ft  Ihelr  ^coiiiwamlfly, .piwcpted  luaMelf  at  the  xi$im  p)aoM^,«f|inr 
mimi<»Uoa  yith  A  4ra«b  dcanand.  Hib  name  waa  Anwtano  lenmcbos,  w«U 
k^wnitot  01%  as  the  &»t  wlio  lisd  broken  the  aUagianoe  to  liis  aapnriar 
oftoerg.  but  aa  the  subtle  and  resolute  sapporter  of  aU  the  reheQious  deeds 
which  roUQwed  j;  a  <sc&£tT»  dever  Greek,  with  boldiiefie  ^wm^  to  ex^cate 
a  dangeprous  aci>  aodskul  enough  to  keep  away  as  much  danger  m  wm  hj 
human  m^ans  avoidable.  He  appeared  on  one  side  a  maU  aperture,  made 
for  Ihis  especial  purpose,  and  d^anded  an  interview  with  soneageat  «f  the 
jQov^mor-  )t  waseonceded  to  bun.  Hesaid  f^  that  his foUowers  WiSrein  the 
neatest  imaginable  state  of  want:  thata  new  enemy  had  attacked  them  In 
Uiediape<^uacon^ueraUe  thirst:  that  th^  had  loE^  ago  drained  their  bm 
aod  sfsanty  iDsservoin,  and  that  they  must  soon  perian  or  be  driven  to  iMd- 
iiesB.  He  and  his  party  tioew  thenselveB  upon  the  humanity  q£  the  Go* 
vemor ;  a  little  water  was  all  they  asked.  Such  was  their  diitroas,  that  they 
had  resolved  to  endure  it  no  longer,  and  had  eome  to  a  dstenmnation  of 
Wowing  themsdves  up  that  very  evening,  unlew  ♦  previeva  owiy  mms 
granted  to  them,  fie  stated,  as  usoal,  that  all  they,  wished  was  l»  avoid  the 
«9ctreme  cruelties  of  military  law ;  that  any  death  to  them  ims  £v  idoi»Is 
be  desired ;  and  that  they  had  deliberately  decided*  that  1^  mq^ediiig  the 
ibrt,  they  should  perish  with  less  pain  and  infamy.  At  nine  o'eWefc  tbat 
night,  unless  some  osncession  were  previously  made  to  them>-<-«t  thetet 
toning  of  the  bell  of  St.  John's  Cathedral,  they  would  set  fire  to  the  magBi> 
sine  ;--a  few  drops  ef  water  would  prevent  that  catastrophs^'' 

Whether  the  mer  party  discredited  the  declarations  of  I«ramachea»  and 
conceived  the  threat  held  out  only  £Dr  the  sake  of  gaining  what  they  needed 
or  that  General  V«*r.*--,  having  read  certain  maxims  in  uie  legislative  wuks 
of.  the  acBiy,  £ukcied  no  deviations  in  any  case  allowable,  cannot  at  thia  time 
be.  decided.  A  negative  was  returned  to  the  request  of  the  Greek,  and  the 
,day  passed  im  a  cium  of  horrible  suspense.  A^in  and  again  smne  one  ap- 
'pear^  on  th^  same  errand,  re<stating  their  need,  and  deepening  the  piotoie 
pf  th|iir  misery,  but  always  concluding  with  the  one  constant  announoemeot, 
tbat  a  refusal  would  be  heard  more  of  at  the  hour  of  nine  that  night.  And 
.fit  the  hour  of  nine  it  vhu  heard  of !  A  tremendous  burst*  as  of  a  thonaand 
rlyen  roclu,  startled  every  one  from  his  security.  A  shook  felt  for  miles 
^i^i4»  and  the  bhue  of  a  huge  oondagration,  told  to  the  inhabitanfeB 
f)f  the  iieitfhbouring  towns,  and  the  villa^s  scattered  even  to  the  farthest 
corners  of  the  Island,  that  these  despairing  men  had  kept  theito  word. 
Window  of  houses  at  the  other  side  of  the  city  of  Valletta  were  shat- 
tered into  atoms ;  and  when  the  first  dreadful  crash  had  subsided,  the  fldurieioB 
i)f  men  in  agony  reached  far  and  wide  through  the  quiet  evening  sky,  and 
declared  tb^^t  the  authors  of  this  catastrophe  had  not  died  anrtrenged. 
When  a  survey  coald  be  made  of  the  extent  of  the  disaster*  it  waa  temfale 
indeed  to  find  what  havoc  it  had  caused.  •  The  fort  ruined  and  torn  into 
{fragments ;  its  walls  ftrewn  with  corpses,  and  its  foi^e  streaming  with  haman 
blood  not  vet  C0I4. 

The  feeling  throughout  the  Island  was  very  generally  one  of  ocimmiasm- 
tion  for  the  poor  wretches  who  had  been  uigeid  to  this  conduct  by  what^wss 
^sonsidered  an  almoat  unnecessary  display  of  austerity  on  the  pant  of  enr  offi- 
cers. It  was  thought  that  men  not  inured  to  military  diaapuae,  haul.  Ha, 
under  another  sky,  and  accustomed  to  diferent  habits,  flhould  hava  been 
handled  in  the  first  instance  with  greater  softness  and  indulgence.  It  seemed 
that  many  of  their  measures  were  but  the  natural  and  excusable  projects  of 
men  searcely  yet  reehdmed  from  bart^arism,  certainly  not  modelled  into  the 
prim  pieces  of  mechanism  which  older  soldiers  become.  A  little  clemency 
then  shown  might  have  soothed  the  ill-temper  they  manifested  at  the  sword- 
and-stick  system  of  the  German  adjutant,  and  prevented  the  completion  of 
thia  disaster.  But  their  fate  was  provoked  by  measures  neither  humane  nor 
politic,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  pubUic  was  fp:eatly  on  their  side. 
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J  he  eODh^M  ctoaed  W  these  oistsiiMttd^l'HijIif  OriAi 
il  w^  M  mw  paflsed  ante  ihe'  evMr  nHHifot^ 
B^imeQU  on  ^e  subject.  An  old  ptifest' was '«^*^ft 
to  his  «Mtt/ Jn'skmie  sechided  district  of  the  iwterf**;toift  tliii  f  itofiii€&  npolj 
#hh^  he  h^anoed  his  legs  were  fiitniiAiediin  niiesClr  li^  idfttiAimry  Atih^ 
ties,  iidi,  dedi,  and  vegetables,  aooommodated  to'liis  pecTm&<''tMU!9le^;T)ke 
old  donkej  ho  bestrode  marched  leiBa):«ly  idong  ibe  xmfte^aO^^  w^»y, 
and  ftiipped  his  long  ears  to  disturb  Ae  pestilent  fHos  whiidi  mV^  thermit, 
much,  nowever^  to  the  inconyenience  of  Ms  master^  whose  noseiifecbiYcd  tM 
migratory  swarm>  and  was  discomposed  much  bejrond  the  degxjDO  ptermftted 
by  the  usual  serenity  of  the  man.  But  this  occanonal  affliction  did  not  much 
interfere  with  the  low,  solemn  piece  of  psahnody,  or  whtitnot,  that  ^tmtii 
iBMlly  issued  from  hk  lips  with  the  words  of  ttiehr  nation^  son^^'  Gk^  A 
coutttry-dance  played  upon  the  oigan  of  Haarlttn.  Still  proceedMrhift  tliHh 
the  memorable 

"  Ten  en  hobbofc  jaua  calhi,*'* 

words  perhaps  too  amorous  for  his  doth,  but,  neyertheleeB,  the  theme  of  all, 
yoiuig  or  old,  phlegmatic  or  unctuous,  in  that  country,  where  the  tempers  ap(> 
pear  as  tmammous  as  the  sky  is  uniform.  ''Jaua  calbi,"  repeated  the  old 
man,  a  littla  put  out  by  a  sadden  jerk  of  his  donkey,  and  sidelong  movemettt 
to  the  right.  ''Jaua  calbi,"  once  more  he  murmured, .  but  in  a  subdued 
tone,  as  he  began  to  fancy  that  some  cause  must  exist  for  this  eccentricity  of 
his  beast ;  and,  looking  cautiously  about  him,  what  saw  he  but  a  mnsket  di^. 
rected  towards  him  upon  the  level  of  a  stone  wall,  and  the  head  and  eihonl- 
dera  of  a  soldier  jdanted  behind  it  >  The  incognito  called  upon  him  to  stop  ; 
but  hie  order  was  futile.  The  old  man  rolled  from  his  d<mkey,  collected  nik 
youthful  i^peed,  and  never  ceased  running  and  hallooing  "/Umal  Ai^a^l'* 
till  be  reached  the  village  of  his  home,  and  was  safely  ensconbed  in^«  fcriii- 
fyinff  circle  of  his  fraternity.  To  them  he  related  his  adventure  with'toiDe 
depUi  of  colour:  he  said  that  a  ghost  had  appeared  to  him  dressed  like  a 
chasseur,  and  for  all  the  world  like  one  of  Froberg's  men^  but  ghastiy  tmd 
lean  as  a  ghost  should  be.  He  narrated  all  the  drcumstances;  and  ihe  tale 
reaching  the  ears  of  the  police,  a  strict  search  was  made  over  the  face  of  tihe 
country,  to  ascertain  Uie  bodily  condition  of  this  spectre.  The  feeal  and 
number  of  the  persons  so  employed,  soon  led  to  the  discovery  they  4csi);ed. 
In  a  rude,  retired  hovel,  far  from  any  inhabited  quarter,  they  came  up«te 
some  men  whose  looks  were  not  so  inhuman  but  they  could  recogniie  uiii^r 
them  the  dx  desperate  Greeks  of  Froberg's  regiment !  Almost  skdctdt^ 
thdr  hair  hanging  about  them  unshorn  and  Lmk^  thdr  countenance}!  dl^ 
torted  by  diseaae,^-4lke  dEq^ring  of  protracted  want  and  hadfbod,  they  stbod 
like  shadows^  ov  scacecrows,  an  easy  capture  to  the  police  <^tovt.  After 
the  £rst  astomshment  had  passed  away,  and^it  was  too  sure  tiMt' ni»  fitt^Imr 
eaoape  was  possible  or  conceivable,  they  were  questioned  as  t6  Hie  mode  by 
irhioh'tiiey  had  preserved  lifis,  bodi  during  the  explosion,  whkli  had  been 
fatal  4o  so  many,  and  afterwards  when  snbjected  to  detedj^  at  emy  hmsr 
of  the  day.  Without  reluctance  or  conceau^ent,  lerwwAee  giive  answer  tn. 
tiieae  inquiries,  and  told  the  singular  talewhi^  siudl  c<mdbtelMBiBiR»» 
tive- 

He  sdd  thait  £rom  the  first  moment  of  occupying  Ifhe  ny^^my  he  had 
projected  a  plan  of  escape  which  was  agreed  to,  and  nobly  sustained  btr  his^ 
staunch  asscisiates.    No  part  of  their  actions  afterwards  wae^^  the  restib  cf 

*  the  commencing  words  of  a  stanza  of  die  only  indigenous  soag  MalU  can 
boast.  Tbey  may  be  thus  rendered— 

"  I  love  you  in  my  heart," 


And  proceed  with, 


**  But  I  hate  you  before  the  people  : 
There  is  ne  reason  to  ask  inc  why ; 
You,  darling,  know  the  reason.'' 
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this.  Being  Uimfyaaitj  aoquAinted  with  the  g^ipensions  uid  position  of  the 
fort,  they  believ^iPffbttPfhcPfiistf  H^  {t  lillght^  be  so  tLiMdmined  as  to  aifonl 
an  egress  to  seaward,  and^'^ey  bM  no  time '  ik  '$tteinpni\g  this  plan  of  es- 
cape* While  the  besiegerB  ffty  qtii€rt!y  aT>ove  th^m,  th^'were  employed  in 
excavating,  little  by  little^  b  passage  to  the  sea-wall  of  the  fortification, 
which  they  might  mako'use  of  as  they  had  the  means.  t%e  softness  of  the 
rock  fadHtated  thefl^'ltibOQr,  and  the  progress  they  made  was  unexpectedly 
rapid.  Having  assured  themselves  of  the  practicability  of  an  opening,  the 
next  difficulty  was  how  to  procure  an  opportunity  of  using  it.  This  object 
was  attended  with  many  obstades.  The  shell  of  the  outer  wall  could  not  be 
burst  throu^  withoutnaome  noise.  By  day  there  would  be  no  chance  of  get- 
ting out  unseen ;  and  by  night  the  sound  of  their  operations  would  be  dis- 
tinctly heard.  After  leog  deliberations,  the  scheme  was  decided  upon  w{iidi 
was  executed  as  we  have  seen.  Though  actually  in  great  distress,  they  de- 
termined to  heighten  the  appearance  of  it,  and  so  by  degrees  bring  things  to 
such  an  extremity  that  it  might  appear  their  pitiable  condition  £x)ve  Uiem 
to  their  ultimate  act  of  desperation.  For  this  reason  they  made  such  re- 
peated demonstrations  of  their  misery,  and  finally  put  thd  consummation  of 
their  rebellious  acts  upon  the  pretext  of  extreme  tniral*  At  the  appointed 
hour  they  placed  themselves  at  the  farther  end  of  their  subterranean  passage; 
and  having  laid  a  communicating  train  of  gunpowderto  the  heart  of  the  ma- 
gazine, they  awaited  only  the  fiiit  bell  of  bt,  John's  ChiirDh  as  the  signal  for 
the  hazardous  experiment.  At  a  moment  quitting  the  ttain,  and  themselTes 
bursting  through  the  stone  partition  which  bounded  their  excavation,  they 
were  instantly  beyond  the  reach  of  death,  and  of  suspicion  into  the  bargain. 
They  reHied  on  the  effect  of  their  own  display  of  wretchedness  to  confirm  the 
opinion  that  this  act  was  the  result  of  despair ;  and  they  knew  that  the  black- 
ened tunnel  through  which  they  had  crawled,  would  be  attributed  to  tiie  fury 
of  the  explosion,  and  considered  as  a  channel  forcibly,  but  epontaneonsly 
burst,  by  the  volcano  they  had  erected. — ^I'hev  were  hitherto  right  in  their 
surmises.  But  beyond  this  fortune  deserted  them.  They  wandered  by 
stealth  over  the  deserted  parts  of  the  sea-coast,  in  vain  attempting  to  procure 
a  boat  in  which  they  might  pass  over  to  Sicily.  Discovered  once  in  a  scheme 
to  purloin  a  speronara^  privily,  they  were  in  imminent  danger  of  being  then 
delivered  up  to  justice,  and  were  compelled  to  wait  almost  hopelessly  for  a 
more  favourable  time.  The  necessity  of  lying  ^uite  concealed  prevented 
their  procuring  any  but  the  vilest  and  least  nutritive  food.  A  few  vegeta- 
bles were  all  they  had  subsisted  upon,  but  leaveir  and  grass,  since  the  hour  of 
their  escape.  They  bore  up,  however,  manfully,  and  despite  the  extreme 
indigence  to  which  they  were  reduced,  no  one  committed  himself  by  any  un- 
seasonable exposure  until  the  day  when  one  of  the  least  provident,  loaded 
by  insufferable  pangs  of  hunger,  made  the  unlucky  attempt  upon  die  Maltese 
priest,  which  lea  to  their  detection. 

They  were  marched  into  the  city,  guarded  by  two  lines  of  troops,  and  the 
forlorn  aspect  they  presented  will  be  remembered  by  many  a  spectator  till  his 
dyin^  dav.  Even  tnen  they  were  not  dejected.  Ineir  eyes  were  all  bright- 
ness m  the  midst  of  their  desolation,  like  a  fire  in  the  darkness  of  night ;  and 
the  pitiful  natives  crouched  beneath  those  glances^  which  told  that  they  were 
not  malefactors,  or  could  not  so  esteem  Uiemselves.  In  a  few  hours  they 
were  sentenced  to  the  death  they  had  so  long  succeeded  in  parrying;  and  in 
the  last  instant  of  life  they  manifested  the  same  heroic  bearing,  which  has 
left  id  the  minds  of  all  who  saw  them  a  recollection  glowing  and  full  of  ad- 
miration for  the  last  of  Froberg's  Kegiment.  r ,  • 

^    *  Speronara,  a  little  picturesque  boat,  commoipily  seen  on  the  channel  betiref^ 
tbe  ijyro  isi.liuidfl. .  .  ,n 


v'M^  r 


Tub  worlds tho heartl^.wRffi^.WWvoilod  ^^di  ,ti6i 

ButlighayofalosslilMttuw/    .    lauva^a  o)  nn^n^o  ns 

,    ,  .                   And  think  it  a  romantic  dream  .,  , ^  .,hj  .,1^^  //     ;,q|w^ 

For  such  an  one  in^ef  to  pine :  .   .  ,   jinif  ,^n'fjr..'.  »xd 

A  gentler  creed*  my  friend,  ia mine*     .  ..^  i  *.  ,n  /f«i'  ^{-jtiU 

Knowing  what  human  hearts  can  bear,  . .  m  *  ; . . .  li^t  ^  >o-i 

And  how  a  Mother's  must  enshrine  ,  ii      bi^fii 

The  object  of  its  love  and  care.  -  r :  <    • ; . :  ri  } x^jn 
For  was  he  not,  though  on  him  fell             *  -^  '^'tim*)SiF,  »^>w 

A  doud  that  wrapt  his  soul  in  night,    •    //  ^ ,  «n  1 1  Uiiui 
The  tenderest tie,  tne  strongest  spdJ,      <   .  i« .    /i*  Ji.o  lii  it 

That  could  thy  heart  to  earth  umte?    'f  't.  wf  /I'vnri 

His  was  a  child's  endearing  right,  ■;.    •  -  /  »i  w 

By  helplessness  but  made  more  dear ;  <    .    .  /r  tl 

Nor  can  ne  vanish  from  thy  sight  '^  ^ 

Unwept  by  Nature's  mourntul  tear.  o 
But  when  the  bitterness  of  grief 

Hath  been  allow'd  its  sacred  claim,  ] 
'     -                    What  soothing  thoughts  must  yield  relief. 

And  fan  a  purer,  holier  flame ! 
HQiatever  plans  thy  heart  might  frame. 

Had  he  survived  thee,  for  1^  sake,  '  '    * 

Could  others  have  fulfill'd  each  aim,  ..  .  *  •  i  vi 

Or  effort,  love  like  thine  would  make? 
A  Mother's  heart,  and  hand,  and  eye,  ^    ^ 

Alone  could  do  as  thine  have  done,  '       j  V'^i!!i[ 

And  unremittingly  supply  /   .   ..  (7  to 

The  wants  and' claims  of  such  a  Son :  '  *\  V-,,r,< 

But  now  thy  love  its  meed  hath  won,  '  '^  '^      ^'^.^'.^^ 

Thy  fond  solicitude  may  cease;  "  , .',    '^^ 
His  race  of  life  is  safely  run. 

His  spirit  fled  where  all  is  peace !  r  ■!* 

And  who  may  tell  how  bright  the  ray  *h 

Of  light  and  life  from  Heaven  may  fall'  *         ^ 

On  minds  which,  in  their  mortal  clay,  .    i  . . .  ^  t 

Seem'd  bound  in  dark  Afflictions  thrall?  ;*  -  ..i 

Think  not  that  He  who  governs  all,        .  -     ii 

Hliose  power  and  love  no  bounds  can  knoiv, .  -      .  m 

•                          Would  OM  into  existence  call  ).->.< 

,  .                          To  suffer  helpless,  hopeless  woe.  .  .  r  ^  t 

With  humble  hope  to  Him  entrust  ,/       ' 

Thy  mourn'd  one;  in  strong  faith  that 'He'.  ,    *    , 

Can  call  forth  from  his  slumbering  dust  V 

A  Spirit  from  all  frailties  free;  * 

And  yet  permit  thy  soul  to  see  '^ 

One  who  on  earth  seem'd  vainly  given, 

A  form  of  light,  to  welcome  thee  ^ 

Hereafter  to  the  joys  of  Heaven.  ^ 

Bernard  Bartov.  , 

*  The  anfortanate  subject  of  these  verses  had  lired,  or  existed,  from  cbiTdhoo'd 
to  mnnhood,  ia  a  state  of  most  pitiable  mental  and  bodily  infirmity.  To  so^^the 
death  of  such  a  sufferer  may  seem  to  daim  little  sympatliv.  But  the  tieai-t  ^of ,  ji 
mother  is  naturally  bound  up  in  that  of  her  child,  especially  an  only  one  t  add  no 
common  void  must  be  cansed  by  the  removal  of  such  an  object  of  years  of  anxious 
solicitude.  .... 
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'^1>.  Vbu  21en'y|  I  think,  (bat  personal  id^ntuy*  in  febe  fuaUficd  way 
in  which  you  think,  pr^P^'  to  adnail  it,  is  any  ground  for  Ibe  doctrine  of 
«el'f-iiaefeal'r  .     .     .   . 

'£.  Yieft,  in  an  exdusive  and  absolute  sense  I  do  undoubtedly^  that  is, 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  affirmed  by  xnetaphysiciaosy  and  cnMlinarily 
believed  in.  ^ 

t>^  Could  you  not  go  over  the  ground  briefly,  without  eDtering  into 
techilicalities? 

B,  Not  easily  :  but  stop  me  when  I  entangle  myself  in  difficulties. 
A  person  fancies,  or  feels  habitually,  that  be  has  a  poaitive,  substantial 
interest  in  his  own  welfare,  (generally  speaking)  just  as  much  Ml  b^^bas 
in  any  actual  sensation  that  he  feels,  because  he  is  always-  arid  nMsssa- 
rily  the  same  self.  What  is  his  interest  at  one  time  is  tboreforeife(|ni% 
his  interest  at  all  other  times.  This  is  taken  for  granted  as  a  seUHCff»> 
dent  proposition.  Say  he  does  not  feel  a  particular  benefitinr  Itjury  at 
this  present  moment,  yet  it  is  he  who  is  to  feel  i^wbieb'CQineii  tti^the 
same  thing.  Where  there  is  this  continued  identity  of  persoQy^  then 
must  also  be  a  correspondent  identity  of  interest.  I  have  an  abstiaot, 
unavoidable  interest  in  whatever  can  be&l  myself,  wbtf;k  I  cnn  havte  or 
feel  in  no  other  person  living,  because  I  am  always  imd^r  every  possible 
di'cumstance  the  self-same  individual,  and  not  any  other  iBdividiidl 
whatsoever.  In  short,  this  word  self  (so  closely  do  a  number  of  asai>- 
cfatioDs  cling  round  it  and  cement  it  together)  is  supposed  to  represent 
as  i^  were  a  given  concrete  substance,  as  much  one  thing  as  any  thing 
hi  nature  can  possibly  be,  and  the  centre  or  substratum  in  which  the  dif- 
%rent  impressions  and  ramifications  of  my  being  meet  and  are  indisso- 
fu61y  knit  together. 

A,  And  you  propose  then  seriously  to  take. "  this  one  entire  and  per- 
fect chrysolite,**  this  self«  this  **  precious  jewel  of  the  soul,"  this  rock  on 
which  mankind  have  built  their  faith  for  ages,  and  at  one  blow  shatter 
it  to  pieces  with  the  sledge-hammer,  or  displace  it  from  its  hold  in  the 
imagination  with  the  wrenching-irons  of  metaphysics  ? 

B.  I  am  willing  to  use  my  best  endeavours  for  that  purpose. 

D.  You  really  ought :  for  you  have  the  prejudices  of  the  whole  world 
against  you.  - 1 

B,  I  grant  the  prejudices  are  formidable  ;  and  I  should dcapaHTb  did 
1  not  think  the  reasons  even  stronger.  Besides,  witbom  alteiing^ 
opinions  of  the  whole  world,  1  might  be  contented  with  the  suffirageai^df 
one  or  two  intelligent  people.  un    J 

P.  Nay,  you  will  prevail  by  flattery,  if  not  by  argumen(U 

A,  That  is  something  newer  than  all  the  rest. 

B.  '<  Plain  truth,  dear  A--*^,  needs  no  flowers  of  speeefa." 

D.  Let  me  rightly  understand  you.  Do  you  mean  to  say  tbflt  I  am 
not  C.  D.  and  that  you  are  not  W.  B.  or  that  we  shall  not  both  of  us 
remain  so  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  without  a  possibility  of  ever  chang- 
ing places  with  each  other  ?  ' 

B.  I  am  afraid,  if  you  so  to  that,  th^re  is  very  little  chance  dial   .. 
*'  I  shaU  be  ever  mistaken  for  ffotu*'  \ 

But  with  all  tbis  precise  individuality  and  inviolable  identity  lhat*you 
sjieakof,  let  me  ask.  Are  you  not  a  little  changed  (less  so,  it  is  true, 
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than  most  people)  from  what  you  were  twenty  yean  ago  ?    Or  do  you 
expect  to  a^ipei^c.  ^  saq»e  J^hni  yon  ure  poffr^tiwea«9|[»ye»nhheace  ? 

D,  **  No  more  of  that  if  thou  lovest  me/'    W^  know  ffrhat^w^^are, 
but  irokMrvr  not  what  we  shall  be.  .   ,         ,       i     . .    , 

•  >    Br  A  imoe  then )  but  be  assured  that  whenever  you  Wppen  to  fling 
up  your  part,  there  will  be  no  other  person  found  to  attempt  /it  aiVer 

X>*  Pray,  favour  us  with  your  paradox  without  fartticr  preiae^« 
B.  I  will  try  then  to  match  my  paradox  against  your  prej^udio^  which 
as  it  is  armed  all  in  proof,  to  make  any  impression  on  it,  ^1  must»  1. 9ap* 
pose,  take  aim  at  the  rivets ;  and  if  1  can  hit  them,  if .  I ,  do  not 
(round  and  smooth  as  it  is)  cut  it  into  three  pieces,  and  shqw  that.t^ 
-par«s  in  three  are  substance  and  the  third  and  principal  part  9lb^actow, 
novcil  balieve  me  again.  Your  real  self  ends  exactly  where  your  pre- 
tsudMls^f-interest  begins ;  and  in  calculating  upon  this  principle  as  ^ 
0M^  permanent,  absolute,  self-evident  truth,  you  ar^  mocked  with  a 


3i   Z>.  How  so?  I  bear,  but  do  not  see* 

>  B*  You  must  allow  that  this  identical,  indivisible,  ostensible  self  is 
at  any  rate  distinguishable  into  three  parts, — the  past,  the  present,  and 
.future } 

2>*  I  see  no  particular  harm  in  that. 

B.  It  is  nearly  all  I  ask.  Well  then,  I  admit  that  you  have  a  pecu- ' 
liar,  emphatic,  incommunicable  and  exclusive  interest  or  fellow-feeling 
io  the  two  first  of  these  selves ;  but  I  deny  resolutely  and  unequivo<^tly  . 
that  you  have  any  such  natural,  absolute,  unavoidable,  and  mechaniG<d 
interest  in  the  last  self,  or  in  your  future  being,  the  interest  you  take  in 
it  being  necessarily  the  offspring  of  understanding  and  imagination 
(aided  by  habit  and  circumstances),  like  that  which  you  take  in  t)ie,  jwel- 
fare  of  others,  and  yet  this  last  interest  is  the  only  one  that  is  ^vcr  the 
object  of  rational  and  voluntary  pursuit,  or  that  ever  comes  into  coqb^ 
petition  with  the  interests  of  others. 

D.  I  am  still  to  seek  for  the  connecting  clue. 
B.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  ask  for  your  attention  to  a  statement 
so  very  plain  that  it  seems  to  border  on  a  truism.     I  have  aa^  in- 
terest of  a  peculiar  and  limited  nature  in  my  present  self,  inaspauph  as 
I  feei  my  actual  sensations  not  simply  in  a  degree,  but  in  a  way  an4  by 
means  of  faculties  which  afford  me  not  the  smallest  intimation  of  the 
iBtosiMos  of  others.    I  cannot  possibly  feel  the  sensations  of  i^ny  one 
db^  nor  consequently  take  the  slightest  interest  in.  them  as  sucn«     I 
'litfvo  no- nerves  communicating  with  another's  brain,  and  transmittjijig 
to  me  either  the  glow  of  pleasure  or  the  agony  of  pain  which  he  may 
feel  at  the  present  moment  by  means  of  his  senses.     So  far,  therefore, 
namely,  so  far  as  my  present  self  or  immediate  sensations  are  concemedt 
I  am  cut  off  from  all  sympathy  with  others.     I  stand  alone  in  the  world, 
-  a  perfectly  insulated  individual,  necessarily  and  in  the  most  unqualified 
aense  indifferent  to  all  that  passes  around  me,  and  that  does  not  in  the 
first  instance  affect  myself,  for  otherwise  I  neither  have  nor  can  have 
the  remotest  consciousness  of  it  as  a  matter  of  organic  sensation,  any 
more  than  the  mole  has  of  hght  or  the  deaf  adder  of  sounds. 
D.  Spoken  like  an  oracle.  <•  *  .. 

B.  Again,  I  have  a  similar  peculiar,  mecha^cal*  and.  uA^riMAs^Egc^blcf 


iiftfliMl»ioc{niji4iMbf«4$'(b«esq8«>f  lianedbdi  andrtttai(ii#b]f^i(^<i^ 
pMMeostelmifl^ftfrfli  fAer>>lip-obj6ctii«are  teiiiofiid)<idiD  te^a  ^§f  ito^ 
bginnea&dJoTtfaaiMm  wUid^  do'nct  g^Ve  me  the  tnudl«il'tiii%ti(iaM'\^' 
•yivi^dii^  wItk/tM'ipiial  Mingt  of  others.     I  may  caijti^taxei  inirti^' 
v#i«t/tb<NB!fdali9^  t>^ve  been ;  and  bo  I  do.     But  I  have  no  iieMry'^t 
cdttMiM  Q^iisokiuaKssof  what  either  of  good  or  eiilmay  have  fkknd'n 
plaabriiutheirfaoacMBSi  DO  secret  spring  that  touched  vibrates  to  thehe))et 
a^diisishca'  that  are  no  more,  unlocks  the  chambers  of  the  past  with  die 
sattie^nriiiirfwmiof  teality,  or  identifies  my  feelings  with  theirs  in  the 
ssMS'intiisaSei'miiQ^rar  as  with  those  which  I  have  already  fdt  la  my 
ofiftjpeBsbni  :  He reagain,  then,  there  is  a  real,  undoubted,  original  and 
^otklvbiiovoMMh  for  the  notion  of  self  to  rest  upon ;  for  in  relstioii 
toftrtiy^faitads  s^  and- past  feelings,  I  do  possess  a  faculty  which  serres 
toytai^Tin^  m<^ve  especially  to  my  own  being,  and  at  the  same  time 
dsaliiB  ft  distinct  and  impassable  line  around  that  being,  separaddgi^ 
fr(Ms«  every  other.    A  door  of  communioation  stands  ^ways  open  be^  t 
tvlaen  my  present  consciousness  and  my  past  feelings,  whifeb  is  locked' 
aiid  barred  by  the  hand  of  Nature  and  the  constitution  of  the  Iraunui ' 
understanding  against  the  intrusion  of  any  stragglii^  Imptressloits -fi^Mi  ' 
thftminda  qf  others.    I  can  only  see  into  their  real  ixistory  dMkiy  and  > 
l>y  reflection.    To  sympathise  with  their  joys  or  sorrows,  and  plaee 
miraelf  is  their  situation  either  now  or  formerly,  I  mast  proceM  ^ 
gimiH«t»rk,  and*  borrow  the  use  of  the  common  faculty  of  imagination. 
I  am  ready  to  acknowledge,  then,  that  in  what  regards  the  past  as  well 
aslthe  peesdiit;  there  is  a  strict  metaphysical  distinction  between  myself 
ao&Ashem,  atid  iliat  my  personal  identity  so  far,  or  in  the  close,  con« 
tinuedirfjiiaepafablB'eanaection  between  my  past  and  present  impressions, 
is  iMiiiyf  sadlirreTocably  established. 
iki  ¥oB  gap  en  awhnmingly.    So  far  all  is  sufficiently  clear. 
B,  But  now  comes  the  rub  :  for  beyond  that  point  I  deny  that  the 
doctrine  of  personal  identity  of  self-interest  (as  a  consequence  from  it) 
haift^fmy  foundation  to  rest  upon  but  a  confusion  of  names  and  ideas.  It 
has  none  in  the  nature  of  things  or  of  the  human  mind.     For  I  have  no 
faenllgr  by  .which  i  can  project  myself  into  the  future,  or  hold  the  same 
sort  of  palpable,  tangible,  immediate,  and  exclusive  communication 
witk  ttiy-fiiture  feelings,  in  the  same  manner  as  I  am  made  to  feel  the 
pr^ttt  moment  by  means  of  the  senses,  or  the  past  moment  by  mesas 
of  snetncnry.    If  I  have  any  such  faculty,  expressly  set  apart  fer  the 
puspoafe^  name  it*    If  I  have  no  such  faculty,  I  can  have  no  suebia^ 
tereaSA'  labtvler  that  I  may  possess  a  proper  personal  identity  so  as'tb" 
live^  bneasbe,  asid  feel  along  the  whole  line  of  my  existence  in  the'sariri^ 
intteae'an4  intimate  mode,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  harte  SMoif'' 
genenal  medium  or  faculty  by  which  my  successive  impressioitf  M^  ^' 
hlei^dedaod  amalgamated  together,  and  to  maintain  and  sn|>pontbi^' 
exVaordinary  interest.    But  so  far  from  there  being  anyfoundstioef  ilr 
this-merging  and  incorporating  of  my  future  in  my  present  sel(  theie  ii 
noiink  «f  connection,  do  sympadiy,  no  reaction,  no  mutual  consciMis-^ 
ness^betwcea  them,*  nor  even  a  poasilitlity  of  any  thing  of  the  kind,  in  a 
meihaiMI  aacl  personal  sense.     Up  to  the  present  point,  the  spot  on 
whfebi«np.siand>  the  ddctrioie  of  personiil  identity  liolds  good ;  hitherto 
theipioud'vapdtcxfllasive  preteosSone  o€  self  ^*  eomo,  but  no  fsither.** 
ThfNre«^9«iM'm>'4Mthing,  la  ar  oame,  m  but  the  eommen  gromdof 


>^HPItoy^lJn>n>ftPt(t3fcnc  Kdiimsh  lo»gIw»db^j^d8fil^i9^lpoilllit^iftdlt 
1^  fk^  £njr  ofttWK  {fiitOBrtiol9i>(»'jaipiicqikesilf  Satn^tnMktwf^^m 

fVPis^^^^^g^'^^i  iiHereatii  of  olfairs,  jlwt  'ixi^  ".^^li^^m^diA^ifkf 
l4^9^l^^fi'  ^^«  I'  ^^^  no  partscnlaK'  orgmn  or  >&oai|9)  bfuwilfiao 
il^f^st»iin(it^»l:  CM^  niade  JMid  firovideiL     I  Ime  no  sensaiiinKbfnidiitq 
i&,ip  Imppen  to  myself  in  future,  no  preientiment  of  ky^ib  iBsdocciW^- 
Bjp^paihy  wUh  it,  nor  coosequently  any  abstract  and  vmmmUti&wM^* 
ii^^t  in  it.     Now  mark.   It  is  only  in  regard  tormy fMBfe-^and  prcsaw  ^ 
^t^gt  tbat  a- broad  and  insurmountable  bariaer  isrpUcedndietwfeeiv*' 
n)^§]^i«pd  others :  as  to  future  objects,  there  is  notabaoUitejabd'fSRi^^i 
df^i^Hia}',  distio^tiion  whatever.     But  it  is  only  thes^Ifiist  liMttmire'^tf  ' 
o^fi^lscpiliAny  rationaL  or  practical  interest.     Xhe  idea  of  self  propeiiy*' 
A¥^h^^f^^9€^  of  sense  or  memory,  but  these  can  nerec  be  the  ob^' 
jeigl^u^MoPvOff  ofvolun^y  pursuit,  which  must,  by  theaupposkion, 
hfi^pi)  9y^  .to  future  events.     But  with  respect  to  these  the  chadn  of 
8^)£ii!^fir^i3i  dissolved  and  falls  in  pieces  by  the  very  necessity  of  our 
n§^fM,^mt(l^}«ri.nb%alionaio.self  as  a  blind,  mechanical,  unsocinbla^ 
PfJR^i^wrelpst  in:  the  general  law  which  binds  us  to  the  pursuit  of 
gcyEid-As  iitt^ojONw  within  our  reach  and  knowledge*  '  .•.  ■  / 

Y^.  .A.fl(i9fk|  laiBse  and  impotent  conclusion,  I  must  aay.    tkm  you  rtMm< 
to  4j3Sic(n  tbsA  you  hay^  reaUy  the  same  intsEest  inwaiiOthorfit^wliHni':. 
tfapt  you  have  in  your  own ?  !  ,■:   •>    v !  ojt  tnts  i 

,^*  Ijdqh.not  wish  to  assert  any  thing  without  piooC  ..  Wiill^^HM|  ^W- 
mei  if  you  have  this  particular  interest  in  yourself  what  &didqr^  id  thitf'  '^ 
give^  it. you — to  what  conjuration  and  what  migb^'magicitn^'oaangM*^^'^ 
or  whether  it  is  merely  the  name  of  self  that  ia  to  bo  xionSHferadiait  ^' 
a  proof  of  all  the  absurdities  and  impossibilities  ihaticaur  bofdirai^k 
from  it?  .      .     K  :   .•■ 

4*  I  do  not  see  that.you  have  hitherto  pointed  outasy.^  •*  ■)<•" 

jB.  What !  not  the  impossibility  that  you  should  be  anothsr^b^ing^f 
with  whom  you  have  not  a  particle  of  fellow-feeling?  .    ,r:    i  /^  / 

u^»  Another  being  I  Yes,  1  know  it  is  always  impoasSile  fbrnio  t^h»> 
aa9tJbf9r  being.  ,..•'• 

jB^  Jiy^  or  yourself  either^  without  such  av  fellow -feelii^  .fi>F  it  Isi ' 
that  which  constitutes  self*     If  not,  explain  to  me  what  jiou  'msambgp? 
ieUpj  BDtjt.ismore  convenient  for  you  to  let  that  m^icbl  sounds 
inv^l^  1^1.  the  obscurity  of  prejudice  and  language*    You  will  pieoie*  ^ 
to^fi^g  ^tfee  that  it  is  not  I  who'commeoco  those '  hairbiesdth^idistino'  • 
ti<WtJ^diiVp0Cial*plsading.    I  take  the  oM  gnMuid.jBf  oaaupadn  vsaso^  » 
an^<Mlui»illeeUng^  and,  maintain  that  though  in^n  :ptpakK,  pmctieai^ 
sei^  ipfM;i|Mnd,arp<  strongly  swayed  by  9iQlf-iotor«st,«yet  in  tho  sasoo^ 
oi:difll^i^:^^¥^  thi^y  are  also .  govcarned  by  immvea  of  good^naauio^'  ^ 
co«|Mi9fMmi  (risndship^  ^kr^mt  honour  S^e.   ,  Now  nH^hiaiydenltd  by 
yoiirj^pde^.meUpliysijcians,'Who would  reduce ;ei^ery  thing  toahscMcti 
•cU^P^l^-Q^.  ^  e«chide.ewry  other,  mixed  motive  .ox  sMaltie  ina*- 
striptvphilQSo^ical.seii»evt>  Xhey.wiould  dnvctmefsom  tayi  ^RModvbjr'  *'^ 
8cl^a(iKiasW^.tl(e«ties  an^ni^an^td  jpbrases>;  am  ItoWfttfr.ihoivalfi^r- 
uldcil^iepitat  their.  woi:d,vand)tr)K'to»jAHl)  the^a  nt:tfaeiB..ovteisieapo0»i9H ' 
£ith«$(M(^jk  W  tbjQ^  unpretending  jtig'4xot^.m$im^^mtik\ssc%}&^ 
yoiM4lMi^^Wfif4  lA  roflnoinf  ws)jmii«  woKda>andttrgunpassj(ido^iott-  ^ 
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he  angvy  if  I  follow  the  example  set  me,  or  even  go  li  Uitk  ikrfhet 
to  arrive  d  th«.  t^«t|i.    SbaU  we  proeecd  on  thia  tHi4entendiii|r  ? 

/i.  An  yo«  pleaae,  . 
'  B.  We  have  .god  ap  &r4heii  (if  I  miatake  not,  and  if  diere  is  not 
some  flaw  in  the'ai^uBiODt  which  I  am  unable  to  detect)  that  th^  past 
and  pvesent  (which  alone  can  appeal  to  oar  selfish  &cakies)  are  not  the 
objects  of  aotioa,  and  that  the  ftilure (wbidi  eon  alone  be  ih^iibjeot  of 
practical  pursuit)  has  no  particnlar  claini  or  hold  upoii  sdf.  All  ac- 
tion, allpassioOy  all  morality  and  self-interest,  is  prospective. 

4»  YpU'have  not  made  that  point  quite  clear.  What  then  is  meant 
by  a  pvesent  inlereat,  by  the  gratification  of  the  present  moment,  ss 
opposed  to  n  future  one  7 

B.  Nothing,  in  a  strict  sense ;  or  rather  in  common  speedi,  you  mean 
a  near  one,  the  intcvest  oi  the  next  moment,  the  next  hoor,  the  next 
day,  the  next  year,  as  it  happens. 

^.  What !  would  you  have  me  believe  that  I  snatch  my  band  out  of 
the  flame  of  a  candle  from  a  oalcnlation  of  future  consequenoes  f 

D.  (iangkingO  A.  had  better  not  meddle  with  that  question.  B.  is 
in  his  element  there.     It  is  his  old  and  favourite  illustration. 

B.  Do  you  ndt  snatch  yonr  hand  out  of  the  fire  to*  procure  ease 
from  pain  7 

A.  No^  doubt,  I  do. 

B.  And  is  not  this  caae  subsequent  to  the  actj  and  the  act  itself  to 
the  feeling  of  pain,  which  caused  it  ? 

J*  It  may  be  so ;  but  the  interval  is  so  slight  that  we  are  not  sen- 
sible of  it. 

B.  Nature  is  nicer  in  her  dktinctione  than  we*  Thus  you  oould  not 
lift  the  Ibod  to  your  mouth,  but  upon  the  same  principle.  The  viands 
iro  indeed  tempting,  but  if  it  wqre  the  sight  or  smell  of  these  alone  that 
attracted  you,  you  would  remain  satisfied  with  them.  But  you  use  means 
to  ends,  neither  of  which  exist  till  you  employ  or  produce  them,  and 
triiich  would  never  exist  if  the  understanding  which  foresees  them  did 
not  run  on  before  the  actual  objects  and  purvey  to  appetite.  If  you  say 
it  iaha^,  it  is  putly  so  ;  but  dbat  habit  would  never  have  been  formed, 
were  it  not  for  the  connection  between  cause  and  efiect,  which  always 
takes  place  in  the  order  of  time,  or  of  what  Hume  calls  anteeedetttt  and 

A^  I  confess  I  think  this  a  mighty  microscopic  way  of  looking  at  the 
subject. 

B.  Yet  yoD  object  equidlyto  more  vague  and  sweeping  genera- 
lities.  Let  me,  however,  endeavour  to  draw  the  knot  a  little  tighter, 
as  it  haa  a  considerable  weight  to  bear^-«o  less,  in  my  opinion,  than  the 
wlM^e  world  of  moral  sentiments.  AU  voluntary  action  most  relate  to 
the  future:  but  the  future  can  only' exist  or  influence  the  nrind  as  an 
object  of  imagination  and  forethought;  therefore  the  motive  to  volun- 
tary action,  to  all  that  we  seek  or  shun,  must  be  in  all  cases  tdlrd^  and 
problematical.  The  thing  itself  which  is  an  object  of  pursuit  can  never 
oo*exiat  with  the  motives  which  make  it  an  object  of  pursuit.  No  one 
will  si^  that  the  past  can  be  an  object  either  of  preventkm  or  pimoit 
It  mny  be  a  subject  of  involuntary  regtetBj  or  may  give  rise  to  the 
starta  and  flaws  of  passioB;  but  we  cannot  set  about  serioasly  recalling 
or  altering  it  Neither  can  thnt  which  at  preaent  existay  or  is  an  object 
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of  sensatMDr  4Hr  «t  iIm  8aiiie><iiiie  M'^tfbjeet  mf  tfctioH^i^bf 4bliti0ii,  ^e^SiM 
if  it  if,  no  volition  or  exertion  of  mine  can  for  the  ilM&nt  fnak^lt  to^  be 
other  tbtii  it  is.  I  c»n  make  M  cease  to  be  indleed',  bdf  Hhf^¥cllafte^  to  the 
futuroy  to  the  supposed  non-exiscence  of  the  ohjitot;  Mid'ti6t-fo'f6r  aetiMl 
imprMsion  on  me.  For  a  thing  to  be  vfHleS,\t  fbdst  he^ilaMty  iflbt'b^' 
Ov«r  my  past  and  present  impressions  my  will  ba^  rid  cfonthsl^f  th^y 
are  placed,  according  to  the  poiet,  beyond  the  reaeh  of  fhte;  ttaehtncM 
of  human  means.  In  order  that  I  may  take  an  eflfectnal'mfd'oomisteiti 
interest  in  any  thing,  that  it  may  be  an  object  of  hope' or  f^kr,of  d^ire 
or  dread,  it  must  be  a  thing  still  to  come,  a  thing  still  iAf'dotibl,' d^J 
pending  on  circumstances  and  the  means  used  to  bring'  dtmvti  orUVfeif 
it.  It  IS  my  will  diat  determines  its  existence  or  the  colltHftfry  pother- 
wise  there  would  be  no  use  in  troubling  one's  self  about  it) ;  it'does  not 
itself  lay  its  peremptory,  inexorable  mandates  on  my  wilK  For  it 'is 
as  yet  (and  must  be  in  order  to  be  the  rational  object  of  a  moment's 
deliberation)  a  non-entity,  a  possibility  merely,  and  it  is  plain  that  no- 
thing eao  be  the  cause  of  nothing.  That  which  is  not,  cannot  act : 
much  less  can  it  act  mechanically,  physically,  ail-powerfully.  Sb  far  is 
k  from  being  true  that  a  real  and  practical  interest  in  any  thing  are 
convertible  terms,  that  a  practical  interest  can  never  by  any  possible 
chance  be  a  real  one,  that  is,  excited  by  the  presence  of  ft  real  object 
Of  by  mechanical  sympathy.  1  cannot  assuredly  be  induced  by  a  pre- 
sent object  to  take  means  to  make  it  exist-*-]t  <;an  be  nd  ti1t)i<tf4hldl 
present  to  me«— or  if  it  is  past,  it  is  too  late  to  think  of  r^txi^ing^the 
occasion  or  preventing  it  now.  But  the  Aiture,  the  future  ift  y I ^ui' 
own ;  or  rather  it  belongs  equally  to  others.  The  world  of  titldon  ^en 
of  business  or  pleasure,  of  self-love  or  benevolence,  is*  ncftntttA&^pbt 
solid  materials,  moved  by  downright,  solid  springs  $  it  is  eftseinftifllly  # 
void,  an  unreal  mockery,  both  in  regard  to  ourselves  and  others,  ex^epf 
as  it  is  filled  up,  animated,  and  set  in  motion  by  human  fiioughtft'^-flild 
purposes.  The  ingredients  of  passion,  action,  add  properly  of  Interest 
are  never  positive,  palpable  matters-of-fact,  concrete  existence^,'  fpad 
symbolical  representations  of  events  lodged  in  the  bosbm  of  futiMty,- 
and  teaching  us,  by  timely  anticipation  and  watchful  zeal,  t6  build  "up  dM! 
fabric  of  our  own  or  others'  future  weal.  :  ^ 

A.  Do  we  not  sometimes  plot  their  woe  with  at  least  equal  good-' 
will? 

B,  Not  much  oftener  than  we  are  accessory  to  our  own.  '  '" 
j4,  I  must  say  that  savours  more  to  me  of  an  antithesis  than  of  an 

answer.    - 

JB.  For  once,  be  it  so. 

A.  But  sorely  there  is  a  difference  between  a  real  and  an  imaginary 
interest  ?  A  history  is  not  a  romance. 

B.  Yes  ;  but  in  ibis  sense  the  feelings  and  interests  of  others  are  in 
the  end  as  real,  as  much  matters  of  fact  as  mine  or  yours  can  be.  Th6 
history  of  the  world  is  not  a  romance,  though  you  and  I  have  had  only  a 
small  share  in  it.  Yon  would  turn  every  thing  into  auto-biography. 
The  interests  of  others  are  no  more  chimerical,  visionary,  fantastic 
than  my  own,  being  founded  in  truth,  and  both  are  brought  home  t6 
my  bosom  in  the  same  way  by  the  force  of  imagination  and  syiti^a^y.^ 

D,  But  in  addition  to  all  this  sympathy  that  youmtike  6ueh  a  roitt 
about,  it  is  /  who  am  to  feel  a  real,  downright  interest  in  my  own  future 
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gopd^  and  I  shall  feel  no  such,  interest  in  aii9tber  penons.  Does  noi 
this  make  k  Widfe,  nay  a  total  difference  in  the  case  ?  Am  I  to  have  no 
more  affection  for  my  own  flesh  and  blood  than  for  another's  ? 

jB.  This  would  indeed  make  an  entire  difference  in  the  case,  if  your 
interest  iq  your  own  good  were  founded  in  your  affection  for  yourself, 
and>  not  your  affection  for  yourself  in  your  attachment  to  your  own 
good.  If  :you  were  attadied  to  your  own  good  merely  because  it  wss 
yours f  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  not  be  eqtially  attached  to  your 
own  iU*— both  are  equally  yours !  Your  own  person  or  that  of  others 
would,  I  take  it»  be  alike  indifferent  to  you,  but  for  the  degree  of  sym* 
pathy  you  have  with  tlie  feelings  of  either.  Take  away  the  sense  or 
apprehension  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  you  wotdd  care  no  wore  about 
yourself  than  you  do  about  the  hair  of  your  head  or  the  paring  of  your 
nails,  the  parting  with  which  gives  you  no  sensible  imeasiness  at  the 
time  or  on  after-refiection. 

D.  But  up  to  the  present  moment  you  allow  that  I  have  a  partieulsr 
interest  in  my  proper  self.  Where  then  am  I  to  stop,  or  how  draw  the 
line  between  my  real  and  my  imaginary  identity  ? 

B,  The  line  is  drawn  for  you  by  the  nature  of  things.  Or  if  the 
difference  between  reahty  and  imagination  is  so  small  that  you  cannot 
perceive  it,  it  only  shows  the  strength  of  die  latter.  Certain  it  is  tfast 
we  can  no  more  anticipate  our  future  being  than  we  change  places  with 
another  individual,  except  in  an  ideal  and  figurative  sense.  But  it  is 
just  as  impossible  that  I  should  have  an  actual  sensation  of  and  interest 
in  my  future  feelings  as  that  I  should  have  an  actual  sensation  of  and 
interest  in  what  another  feels  at  the  present  instant.  An  essential  and 
irreconcileable  difference  in  our  primary  faculties  forbids  it.  The 
future^  were  it  the  next  moment,  were  it  an  object  nearest  and  dearest 
to  our  hearts,  is  a  dull  blank,  opaque,  imperviotis  to  sense  as  an  object 
close  to  the  eye  of  the  blind,  did  not  the  ray  of  reason  and  refiection 
enlighten  it.  We  can  never  say  to  its  fleeting,  painted  essence, 
"  Come,  let  me  clutch  thee  l"  it  is  a  thing  of  air,  a  phantom  that  flies 
before  us,  and  we  follow  it,  and  with  respect  to  all  but  our  past  and 
present  sensations,  which  are  no  longer  any  thing  to  action,  we  totter  on 
the  brink  of  nothing.  That  self  which  we  project  before  us  into  it, 
that  we  make  our  proxy  or  representative,  and  empower  to  embody, 
and  transmit  back  to  us  all  our  real,  substantial  interests  before  tbey 
have  had  an  existence,  except  in  our  imaginations,  is  but  a  shadow  of 
ourselves,  a  bundle  of  habits,  passions,  and  prejudices,  a  body  that  falk 
in  pieces  at  the  touch  of  reason  or  the  approach  of  inquiry.  It  is  true, 
we  do  build  up  such  an  imaginary  self,  and  a  proportioiuible  interest  in 
it ;  we  clothe  it  with  the  associations  of  the  past  and  present,  we  dis- 
guise it  in  the  drapery  of  language,  we  add  to  it  the  strength  of  pas* 
sion  and  the  warmth  of  affection,  till  we  at  length  come  to  class  our 
whole  existence  under  one  head,  and  fancy  our  future  history  a  solid, 
permanent,  and  actual  continuation  of  our  immediate  being,  but  all  this 
only  proves  the  force  of  imagination  and  habit  to  build  up  such  a  struc- 
ture on  a  merely  partial  foundation,  and  does  not  alter  the  true  nature 
and  distinction  of  things.  On  the  same  foundation  are  built  up  nearly 
as  high  natural  affection,  friendship,  the  love  of  country,  of  religion, 
^c.     But  of  this  presently.     What  shows  that  the  doctrine  of  self- 
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interest,  however  high  it  may  rear  its  head,  or  however  impregnable  it 
may  seem  to  attack,  is  a  mere  "  contradictibn/' 

"  In  terms  of  fallacy,  in  fact  a  fiction," 
is  this  single  consideration,  that  we  never  know  what  is  to  happen  to  us 
bdbre-hand,  no,  not  even  for  a  moment,  and  that  we  cannot  so  much 
as  tdl  whether  we  shall  be  alive  a  year,  a  month,  or  a  day  hence.  We 
have  no  presendoHMtti  of  what  awaits  usj  making  us  feel  the  future  in 
the  instant.  Indeed  sodk  aa  insight  into  futurity  would  be  inconsistent 
with  itself,  or  we  must  become  mera  passive  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
fate.  A  house  may  fall  on  my  head  aa  I  gQ  from  this,  I  may  be  crush- 
ed to  pieces  by  a  carriage  running  over  me,  oc  I  may  receive  a  piece  of 
news  that  is  death  to  my  hopes  before  another  fowMuad-twenty  hours 
are  passed  over,  and  yet  I  feel  nothing  of  the  blow  that  is  thus  to  stag- 
ger and  stun  me.  I  laugh  and  am  well.  I  have  no  warning  given  me 
either  of  the  course  or  the  consequence  (in  truth  if  I  had,  1  should,  if 
possiblei  avoid  it) — this  continued  self-interest  that  watches  over  all  my 
concerns  alike,  past,  present,  and  future,  and  concentrates  them  all  in 
one  powerful  and  invariable  principle  of  action,  is  useless  here,  leaves 
me  at  a  loss  at  my  greatest  need,  is  torpid,  silent,  dead,  and  I  have  no 
more  consciousness  of  what  so  nearly  affects  me,  and  no  more  care  about 
it,  (till  I  find  out  my  danger  by  other  and  natural  means,)  than  if  no 
such  thing  were  ever  to  happen,  or  were  to  happen  to  the  Man  in  the 
Moon. 

'<  And  coming  eventa  cast  their  shadows  before." 
This  beautiful  line  is  not  verified  in  the  ordinary  prose  of  life.     That 
it  is  not,  is  a  staggering  consideration  for  your  fine,  practical,  instinc- 
tive, abstraeted.  comprehensive,    uniform  principle   of  self-interest. 
Don't  you  think  so,  D- ? 

D.  I  shall  not  answer  you.  Am  I  to  give  up  my  existence  for  an 
idle  sophim  ?  You  heap  riddle  upon  riddle  ;  but  I  am  mystery-proof. 
I  still  feel  my  personal  identity  as  I  do  the  chair  I  sit  on,  though  I  am 
enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke  and  words.  Let  me  have  your  answer 
lo  a  phiin  question. — Suppose  I  were  actually  to  see  a  coach  coming 
along  and  1  was  in  danger  of  being  run  over,  what  I  want  to  know  is, 
should  I  not  try  to  save  myself  sooner  than  any  other  person  ? 

B,  No,  you  would  first  try  to  save  a  sister,  if  she  were  with  you. 

A.  Surely  that  would  be  a  very  rare  instance  of  self,  though  I  do  not 
deny  it. 

B.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  believe  there  is  hardly  any  one  who  does 
not  prefer  some  one  to  themselves.  For  example,  let  us  look  into 
Waver  ley. 

A,  Ay,  that  is  the  way  that  you  take  your  ideas  of  philosophy,  from 
novels  and  romances,  as  if  they  were  sound  evidence. 

B.  If  my  conclusions  are  as  true  to  natiure  as  my  premises,  I  shall  be 
satisfied.  Here  is  the  passage  I  was  going  to  quote  :  "  I  was  only  gang- 
ing to  say,  my  lord,"  said  Evan,  in  what  he  meant  to  be  an  insinuating 
manner,  **  that  if  your  excellent  honour  and  the  honourable  court  would 
let  Vich  Ian  Vohr  go  firee  Just  this  once  and  let  him  gae  back  td 
France  and  not  trouble  King  George's  government  again,  that  any 
six  o'  the  very  best  of  his  clan  will  be  willing  to  be  justified ,  in  his 
stead  ;  and  if  you*ll  just  let  me  gae  down  to  Glennaquoich,  Til  fetch 
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them  «i|^  to  ore  my«elf  .to  hend  or  bang,  and  you  may  begin  whV  me  the 
very  finst  mati."  •  •  . 

A.  But  fl«^  instances  as  this  axe  the  effect  of  habit  and  strong  pre- 
judice.    We  can  hardly  argue  from  so  barbarous  a  state  of  society. 

B.  Excuse  me  there*  I  contend  that  out  preference  of  ourselves  is 
just  as  much  die  effect  of  habit,  and  very  frequently  a  more  un)iccottnt«> 
able  and  unreasonable  one  than  any  other. 

A.  I  should  like  to  hear  how  you  can  possibly  make  that  out. 

B,  If  you  will  not  condemn  me  before  you  hear  what  I  have  to  say,  I 

will  try.     You  allow  that  D ,  in  the  case  we  have  been  talking  of, 

would  perhaps  run  a  little  risk  for  you  or  me  ;  but  if  it  were  a  perfect 
stranger,  he  would  get  out  of  the  way  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry 
him,  and  leave  the  stranger  to  shifb  for  himself. 

A,  Yes ;  and  does  not  that  overturn  your  whole  theory  ? 

B*  It  would  if  my  theory  were  as  devoid  of  common  sense  as  you  ere 
pleased  to  suppose  ;  that  is,  if  because  I  deny  an  original  and  absolute 
distinction  in  nature  (where  there  is  no  such  thing,)  it  followed  diat  I 
mustdenv  that  circumstances,  intimacy,  habit,  knowledge,  or  a  variety  of 
incidental  causes  could  have  any  influence  on  our  affections  and  actions. 

My  inference  is  just  the  contrary.     For  would  you  not  say  that  D 

cared  little  about  the  stranger  for  this  plain  reason,  that  he  knew  no- 
thing about  him  ? 

A.  No  doubt. 

B.  And  he  would  care  rather  more  about  you  and  me,  because  he 
knows  more  about  us  ? 

J.  Why  yes,  it  would  seem  so. 

B.  And  he  would  care  still  more  about  a  sister,  (according  to  the 
same  suppoation)  because  he  woidd  be  still  better  acquainted  with  her, 
and  had  been  more  constantly  with  her  ? 

A.  I  will  not  deny  it. 

B.  And  it  is  on  the  same  principle  (generally  speaking)  that  a  man 
cares  most  of  all  about  himself,  because  he  knows  more  about  himsdf 
than  about  any  body  else,  that  he  is  more  in  the  secret  of  his  own 
most  intkBOftte  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  more  in  the  habit  of  providing 
for  his  own  wants  and  wishes,  which  he  can  anticipate  with  greater 
livehness  and  certainty  than  those  of  others,  from  being  more  nearly 
"  made  and  moulded  of  things  past.*'  The  poetical  fiction  is  ren- 
dered easier,  and  assisted  by  my  acquaintance  with  myself,  just  as  it 
is  by  the  ties  of  kindred  or  habits  of  friendly  intercourse.  There 
is  no  farther  approach  made  to  the  doctrines  of  self-lo\^  and  personal 
identity. 

D.  E.  here  is  B.  trying  to  persuade  me  I  am  not  myself. 

E.  Sometimes  you  are  not. 

D.  But  he  says  I  never  am. — Or  is  it  only  that  I  am  not  to  be  so  ? 
B,  Nay,  I  hope  '*  thou  art  to  continue,  thou  naughty  varlet" — 

**  Here  and  hereafter,  if  the  last  may  be  !*' 

You  have  been  yourself  (nobody  like  you)  for  the  last  forty  years  of 
your  life :  you  would  not  prematurely  stuff  the  next  twenty  into  the 
account,  till  you  have  had  them  fairly  out ! 

•  Waverley,  vol.  iii.  p.  201. 
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JD.  Not  for  the  world,  I  have  too  great  an  afiection  for  them. 

B.  Yei  I  tUbk  you  would  have  less  if  you  did  not  locdk  IbvwaYd  to 
paas  them  among  old  books,  old  friends,  old  hauntsl  If  you  were  cut 
off  from  ail  these,  you  would  be  less  aittioiis  about  wbai-^vi^-  left  of 
yourself. 

D.  I  would  rather  be  the  Wandering  Jew  than  not  be  at  all. 

B.  Or  you  would  not  be  the  person  I  always  took  you  fbr. 

X>.  Does  not  this  willingness  to  be  the  Wandering  Jew  rather  than 
nobody,  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  an  abstract  attachment  to  self,  to 
the  bare  idea  of  existence,  independendy  of  circumstances  or  habit. 

B.  It  must  be  a  very  loose  and  stri^gling  one.  You  mix  uf  some 
of  your  old  recollections  and  favourite  notions  with  your  self  elect,  and 
indulge  them  in  your  new  character,  or  you  would  trouble  yourself  very 
little  about  it.  If  you  do  not  come  in  in  some  shape  or  other,  it  is 
merely  saying  that  you  would  be  sorry  if  the  Wandering  Jew  Were  to 
disappear  from  the  earth,  however  strictly  he  may  have  hitherto  main* 
tained  his  wc(^ito» 

I>,  There  is  something  in  that ;  and  as  well  as  I  remember  there  is 
a  curious  but  exceedingly  mystioftl  illustration  of  this  point  in  an  ori- 
ginal Essay  of  yours  which  I  have  read  and  spoken  to  you  about. 

B.  I  believe  there  is ;  but  A— ^  is  tired  of  making  objections,  and 
I  of  answering  them  to  no  purpose. 

D.  I  have  the  book  in  the  closet,  and  if  you  like,  we  will  turn  to  the 
place.  It  is  after  that  burst  of  enUiusiastic  recollection  (the  only  one 
in  the  book)  that  Southey  said  at  the  time  was  something  between  the 
manner  of  Milton's  prose-works  and  Jeremy  Taylor. 

B,  Ah  !  1  as  little  thought  then  that  I  should  ever  be  set  down  as  9 
florid  prose-writer  as  that  he  would  become  poet-laureat ! 

J.  D,  here  took  the  volume  from  his  broker,  and  read  the  foUowing 
passage  from  it. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  should  illustrate  the  foregoing  reasoning  so  well  by  any 
thing  I  coidd  add  on  the  subject,  as  by  relating  the  manner  in  which  it  first 
strudc  me.  There  are  moments  in  the  life  of  a  solitary  thinker  which  are  to 
him  what  the  evening  of  some  ereat  victory  is  to  the  conqueror  and  hero 
^milder  triumphs  long  remembered  with  truer  and  deeper  delight.  And 
though  the  shouts  of  multitudes  do  not  hail  his  success — though  gay  trophies, 
though  the  sounds  of  music^  the  glittering  of  armour,  and  the  neighmg  of 
8tee£  do  not  mingle  with  his  joy,  yet  idiall  he  not  want  monuments  and  wit- 
nesses of  Ills  glory  —  the  deep  forest,  the  willowy  brook,  the  gathering 
clouds  of  winter,  or  the  silent  gloom  of  his  own  chamber, '  faithftu  remem- 
brancers of  his  high  endeavour,  and  his  glad  success,'  that,  as  time  passes  by 
him  with  unreturning  wing,  still  awaken  me  consciousness  of  a  spirit  patient, 
indefatigable  in  the  search  of  truth,  and  the  hope  of  surviving  in  the  tnoufhts 
and  minds  of  other  men.  I  remember  I  had  been  reading  a  speech  which  Mi- 
rabaud  (the  author  of  the  '  System  of  Nature')  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  a 
Bupposea  Atheist  at  the  last  judgment ;  and  was  afterwards  led  on,  by  some 
means  or  other,  to  consider  the  question,  whether  it  could  properly  be  said 
to  be  an  act  of  virtue  in  anv  one  to  sacrifice  his  own  final  happiness  to  that 
of  any  other  person  or  number  of  persons,  if  it  were  possible  for  the  one  ever 
to  be  made  the  price  of  the  other  ?  Suppose  it  were  my  own  case — ^that  it 
were  in  my  power  to  save  twenty  other  persons  by  voluntarily  consenting  to 
suffer  for  them :  Why  should  I  not  do  a  generous  thing,  and  never  trouble 
mvself  about  what  might  be  the  consequence  to  myself  the  Lord  knows 
when? 

"  The  reason  why  a  man  should  prefer  his  own  future  welfare  to  that  of 
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othen  isy  that  he  hag  a  necessarf,  absolute  interest  in  the  one,  which  he  can- 
not have  in  the  other — ^and  this,  again,  is  a  consequence  of  his  being  always 
tiie  same  individual,  of  his  continued  identity  with  Himself.  The  difference, 
I  thou^t,  was  this,  that  however  insensible  I  may  be  to  mr  own  interest  at 
any  future  period,  yet  when  the  time  comes  I  shall  feel  differently  about  it. 
I  shall  then  judge  of  it  from  the  actual  im^resnon  of  the  object,  that  is,  tmlv 
and  certaMy ;  and  as  I  shall  still  be  conscious  of  my  paiit  feeUngs,  and  shaU 
bitterly  regret  my  own  folly  and  insensibility,  I  ought,  as  a  rational  agent, 
to  be  determined  now  by  wnat  I  shall  then  wish  I  nad  done,  when  I  shall 
feel  the  consequences  of  my  actions  most  deeply  and  sensibly.  It  is  this  con- 
tinued consciousness  of  my  own  feelings  whicn  gives  me  an  immediate  inte- 
rest in  whatever  relates  to  my  future  wel&re,  and  makes  me  at  all  times  ac- 
countable to  myself  for  my  own  conduct.  As,  therefore,  this  oonsdousness 
will  be  renewed  in  me  aftier  death,  if  I  exist  again  at  all— But  stop — as  I 
must  be  conscious  of  my  past  feelings  to  be  myself,  and  as  this  conscious 
being  will  be  myself,  how  it  that  consciousness  should  be  transferred  to  some 
other  being  ?  How  am  I  to  know  that  I  am  not  imposed  upon  by  a  false 
daim  of  identity  ?  But  that  is  ridiculous,  because  you  will  nave  no  other 
aelf  tiian  that  which  arises  from  this  very  consciousness.  Why,  then,  this 
self  may  be  multiplied  in  as  many  different  beings  as  the  Deity  may  think 
proper  to  eAdue  with  the  same  consciousness ;  whidi,  if  it  can  be  renewed  at 
will  in  any  one  instance,  may  clearly  be  so  in  a  hundred  others.  Am  I  to 
rMird  all  these  as  equally  mjrself  ?  Am  I  e<}ually  interested  in  the  fate  of 
all  ?  Or  if  I  must  fix  upon  some  one  of  them  in  particular  as  my  representa- 
tive and  other  self,  how  am  I  to  be  determined  in  my  choice  P  Here,  then, 
I  saw  an  end  put  to  my  speculations  about  absolute  self-interest  and  personal 
identity.  I  saw  |>laimy  that  the  consciousness  of  my  own  feelings,  whidi  is 
made  tne  foundation  of  my  continued  interest  in  them,  could  not  extend  to 
what  had  never  been,  and  might  never  be ;  that  my  identity  with  myself  must 
be  confined  to  the  connexion  between  my  past  and  present  being;  that 
with  respect  to  my  future  feelings  or  interests,  they  could  have  no  commu- 
nication with,  or  influence  over,  my  present  feelings  and  interests,  merely 
because  they  were  future ;  that  I  shall  be  hereafter  affected  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  my  past  feelings  and  actions ;  and  my  remorse  be  equally  heightened 
S  reflecting  on  my  past  folly  and  late-eamed  wisdom,  whether  I  am  really 
e  same  being,  or  nave  only  the  same  consciousness  renewed  in  me ;  but 
that  to  suppose  that  this  remorse  can  re-act  in  the  reverse  order  on  my  pre- 
sent feelings,  or  give  me  an  immediate  interest  in  my  future  feelings,  before 
they  exist,  is  an  express  contradiction  in  terms.  It  can  only  affect  me  as  an 
imaginary  idea,  or  an  idea  of  truth.  But  so  may  the  interests  of  others ;  and 
the  ouestion  proposed  was,  whether  I  have  not  some  real,  necessary,  abso- 
lute mterest  in  whatever  relates  to  my  future  being,  in  consequence  of  my 
immediate  connexion  with  myself— independently  of  the  general  impression 
wMch  all  positive  ideas  have  on  my  mind.  How,  then,  can  this  pretended 
unity  of  consciousness  which  is  only  reflected  from  the  past — which  makes 
me  so  little  acquainted  with  the  future  that  I  cannot  even  tell  for  a  mo- 
ment how  lon^  it  will  be  continued,  whether  it  wiU  be  entirely  interrupted 
by  or  renewed  in  me  after  death,  and  which  might  be  multiphed  in  I  don't 
know  how  many  different  beings,  and  prolonged  by  complicated  sufferings, 
witJiout  my  being  any  the  wiser  for  it, — ^how,  I  say,  can  a  principle  of  t£is 
sort  identify  my  present  with  my  future  interests,  and  make  me  as  much  a 
participator  in  what  does  not  at  all  affect  me  as  if  it  were  actually  impressed 
on  my  senses  }  It  is  plain  as  this  conscious  being  may  be  decompounded,  en- 
tirely destroyed,  renewed  again,  or  multiplied  in  a  great  number  of  beinj^^s, 
and  as,  whicnever  of  these  takes  place,  it  cannot  produce  the  least  alteration 
in  my  present  being — that  what  I  am  does  not  depend  on  what  I  am  to  be, 
and  that  there  is  no  communication  lietween  my  future  interests,  and  the 
motives  bv  which  my  present  conduct  must  be  governed.  This  can  no  more  be 
influenced  by  what  may  be  my  future  feelings  with  respect  to  it,  than  it  will 
then  be  possible  for  me  to  alter  my  past  conduct  by  wishing  that  I  had  acted 
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differently.  I  cannot,  therefore>  have  a  principle  of  active  self-interest  arising 
out  of  the  immediate  connexion  between  my  present  and  future  self,  for  no 
such  connexion  exists,  or  is  possible.  I  am  Mr,^<^t^Iia][^  lAsm^  of  the  fu- 
ture. My  feelings,  actions,  and  interest^  m\Utlt^4^^'miniaa  hy  causes  al~ 
ready  existin^f^  and  acting,  and  are  absolutely  iiiaepeodent  of  ,th^  future. 
Where  there  is  not  an  intercommunity  of  feelings,  there  can  be  no  identity 
of  interests.  My  personal  interest  in  any  thinr  mivst  refer  either  to  the 
interest  excited  by  the  actual  impression  of  the  object,  which  cannot  be  felt 
before  it  exists,  and  can  last  no  longer  than  wbOe  the  impression  lasts;  or  it 
may  refer  to  the  particular  manner  in  which  I  am  mechanically  affected  by 
the  idea  of  my  own  impressions  in  the  absence  of  the  object.  I  can,  there- 
fore, have  no  proper  personal  interest  in  my  future  impressions,  since  neither 
my  ideas  of  future  objects,  nor  my  feeling  with  resf^eci  to  iiiBm,  can  be  ex- 
cited either  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  impressions  tliemselves^  or  by  any 
ideas  or  feelings  accompanying  them,  without  a  complete  transposition  of  the 
order  in  which  causes  and  effects  follow  one  another  in  nature.  The  only 
reason  for  my  preferring  my  future  interest  to  that  of  others,  must  arise  from 
my  anticipating  it  with  greater  warmth  of  present  imagination^  It  is  this 
greater  liveliness  and  force  with  which  I  can  enter  into  my  future  feelings, 
that  in  a  manner  identiiies  them  with  my  present  being ;  and  this  notion  of 
identity  being  once  formed,  the  mind  makes  use  of  it  to  strengthen  its  ha- 
bitual propensity,  by  giving  to  personal  motives  a  reality  and  absolute  truth 
which  tney  can  never  have.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  my  real,  sub> 
stantiiJ  interest  in  any  thing,  must  be  derived  in  some  indirect  manner  from 
the  impression  of  the  object  itself,  as  if  that  oould  have  any  sort  of  commu- 
nication with  my  present  feelings,  or  excite  any  interest  in  my  mind  but  by 
means  of  the  imagination,  which  is  naturally  afi'ected  in  a  certain  manner  by 
the  prospect  of  future  good  or  evil." 

J.  D.  *'  This  is  the  strangest  tale  that  e'er  I  beard, 
C.  D.  "  It  is  the  strangest  fellow,  brother  John !" 


A    LETTER    OF    ADVICE 

From  Miss  Mtdora  Trevilian,  at  Padua,  to  MUs  Araminta  Vavasour  in 

London, 

<<  Enfin,  Monsieur,  un  bomtne  ainiable : 

VoiU  pourquoi  je  nc  saurais  rainier." — Seribe, 

You  tell  me  you're  promised  a  lover. 

My  own  Araminta,  next  week  ; 
Why  cannot  my  fancy  discover 

The  hue  of  his  coat  and  his  cheek  ? 
Alas !  if  he  look  like  another, 

A  vicar,  a  banker,  a  beau. 
Be  deaf  to  your  father  and  mother,  . 

My  own  Araminta,  say  '  No  !' 

Miss  Lane,  at  her  Temple  of  Fashion, 

Taught  us  both  how  to  sinjgf  and  to  speak, 
And  we  loved  one  another  with  passion. 

Before  we  had  been  there  a  week  : 
You  gave  me  a  ring  for  a  token, 

I  wear  it  wherever  I  go ; 
I  ^ve  you  a  chain,— is  it  broken  ? 

My  own  Araminta,  say  '  No !' 

Oh  think  of  our  favoarite  cottage. 

And  think  of  our  dear  LaUa/  Hookh ; 
How  we  shared  with  the  nulkmaids  their  |>otta^e» 

And  drank  of  the  stream  from  the  brooL : 
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How  fondly  our  loving  lips  falter'd, 
''What  further  can  grandeur  bestow?"' 

My  heart  is  the  same^ — is  yours  altered  ? 
My  own  Aramihta,  say  *  No  V 

Remember  the  thrilling  Romances 

We  read  on  the  bank  in  the  ^len ; 
Remember  the  suitors  our  fancies 

Would  picture  for  both  of  us  then : 
They  wore  the  red  cross  on  their  shoulder. 

They  had  vanquished  and  pardon*d  their  foe — 
Sweet  friend^  are  you  wiser  or  colder?— 

My  own  Araminta,  say  *  No  !* 

You  know,  when  Lord  Rigmarole's  carriage 

Drove  off  with  your  Cousin  Justine^ 
You  wept,  dearest  ^1,  at  the  marriage. 

And  whisper'd  "  How  base  she  has  been !" 
You  said  you  were  sure  it  would  kiU  you 

If  ever  your  husband  look'd  so ; 
And  you  will  not  apostatize,— will  you?— 

My  own  Araminta,  say  '  No  !* 

IVhen  I  heard  I  was  ping  abroad^  Love, 

1  thought  I  was  going  to  die ; 
We  waUrd  arm-in-arm  to  the  road,  Love^ 

We  look'd  arm-in-arm  to  the  sky ; 
And  I  said,  '^  When  a  foreign  postilion 

Has  hurried  me  off  to  the  Po, 
Forget  not  Medora  Trevilian ; — 

My  own  Araminta,  say  *  No !' " 

We  parted !  but  symnathy's  fetters 

Reach  far  over  vaUey  and  hill ; 
I  muse  o'er  your  exquisite  letters. 

And  feel  that  your  heart  is  mine  still. 
And  he  who  would  share  it  with  me.  Love, 

The  richest  of  treasures  below, — 
If  he 's  not  what  Orlando  should  be.  Love, 

My  own  Araminta,  say  '  No  !* 

If  he  wears  a  top-boot  in  his  wooing. 

If  he  comes  to  you  riding  a  cob. 
If  he  talks  of  his  baking  or  brewing. 

If  he  puts  up  his  feet  on  the  hob. 
If  he  ever  <Miue8  port  after  dinner. 

If  his  brow  or  his  breeding  is  low. 
If  he  calls  himself ''  Thompson,"  or  ''  Skinner,'' 

My  own  Araminta,  say  '  No  T 

If  he  studies  the  news  in  the  papers. 

While  you  are  preparing  the  tea, 
If  he  talks  of  the  damps  and  the  vapours. 

While  moonlight  lies  soft  on  the  sea. 
If  he 's  sleepy  while  you  are  capricious. 

If  he  has  not  a  musical '  Oh  !* 
If  he  does  not  call  Werter  delicious,— 

My  own  Araminta,  say  '  No !' 

If  he  ever  sets  foot  in  the  city. 
Among  the  stockbrokers  and  Jews, 

If  he  has  not  a  heart  full  of  pity. 
If  he  don't  stand  six  feet  in  his  shoes. 
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If  his  lips  are  not  redder  than  roses. 

If  his  hands  are  not  whiter  than  snow. 
If  he  has  not  the  model  of  noses,— 

My  own  Araminta,  say  '  No !'  ^ 

If  he  speaks  <^  a  tax  or  a  duty. 

If  he  does  not  look  mud  on  his  knees. 
If  he 's  blind  to  a  landscape  of  beauty, 

HHls,  valleys,  rocks,  waters,  and  trees. 
If  he  dotes  not  on  desolate  towers. 

If  he  Ukes  not  to  hear  the  blast  blow. 
If  he  knows  not  the  language  of  flowens, — 

My  own  Araminta,  say  'No !' 

He  must  walk  like  a  God  of  old  story. 

Come  down  from  the  home  of  his  rest  ; 
He  must  smile,  like  the  sun  in  his  glory. 

On  the  buds  he  loves  ever  the  best; 
And  oh,  from  it«  ivory  portal 

Like  music  his  soft  speech  must  flow ! — 
If  he  speak,  smile,  or  walk,  like  a  mortal, — 

My  own  Araminta,  say  '  No !' 

Don't  listen  to  tales  of  his  bounty. 

Don't  hear  what  the^  tell  of  his  birth, 
Don^t  look  at  his  seat  in  the  county. 

Don't  calculate  what  he  is  worth ; 
But  give  him  a  theme  to  write  verse  on. 

And  see  if  he  turns  out  his  toe ; — 
If  he's  only  an  excellent  person, — 

My  own  Araminta,  say  '  No  !' 


SKETCH    OF    A    LATE    NAVAL    CHARACT£E. 

There  are  people  in  the  world  so  constitutionally  fortunate  that,  do 
what  they  will,  they  always  fall  upon  their  legs  like  cats.  Without  one 
grain  of  talent,  without  any  abilities  whatever,  without  any  exertion 
on  their  part,  and  almost  against  their  will,  they  succeed  in  whatever 
they  undertake  ;  indeed,  in  some  cases,  without  undertaking  any  thing, 
fortune  is  as  it  were  forced  upon  them.  Captain  —  was  one  of 
these : — ^he  had  none  of  the  advantages  either  of  manners,  appearance, 
or  education ;  he  had  got  on  by  sheer  good  fortune,  and  shrewd  com- 
mon sense ;  he  was  brave  from  ignorance  of  fear,  and  kind  and  bene- 
volent from  natural  goodness  of  heart.  He  had  prevented  bis  friends 
from  bestowing  on  him  any  of  the  advantages  of  education  in  early  life, 
by  running  away  from  them  ;  and  had  indulged  his  aquatic  propensi- 
ties  by  commencing  his  career  on  board  a  coal-barge.  Of  course  he 
was  lost  to  his  family  for  some  time  ;  for  who  could  have  imagined  that 
any  human  being  in  the  rank  of  a  gentleman  could  possibly  have  se- 
lected such  a  profession  from  choice  ?  But  Will  did  not  do  things  like 
any  body  else,  and  God  knows  to  what  honours  be  might  have  risen  in 
the  coal-trade,  had  he  not  been  accidentally  discovered  by  his  friends. 

It  80  happened  that  two  of  his  sisters  were  on  a  visit  to  a  family  which 
resided  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  the  whole  party  were  very  much 
alarmed  one  evening  by  a  prodigious  uproar  in  the  kitchen.  On 
hastily  proceeding  in  a  body  to  learn  the  cause  of  this  disturbance, 
the  sisters,  to  their  great  astonishment,  found  their  long  lost  brother 
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established  on  the  fat  cook's  lap,  with  a  can  of  ale  in  bis  band,  roaring 
out  **  Tom  Bowline,"  or  some  favourite  sea  song.  It  may  easily  be  ima- 
gined they  did  not  suffer  him  to  return  to  his  collier,  but  did  all  they 
possibly  could  to  inspire  him  with  better  taste,  and  make  him  forego 
his  low  propensities.  But  all  in  vain ;  Will  had  a  will  of  his  own, 
which  no  persuasion  could  overcome,-'^n  obstinacy  of  purpose  which 
lasted  all  his  life,  and  on  this  occasion  prompted  him  to  set  ofF again; 
so  that  it  was  long  ere  his  family  heard  any  thing  of  him — ^indeed,  they 
had  almost  given  him  up. 

The  first  accounts  they  received  were  from  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope ; 
they  informed  them  that  he  had  been  pressed  into  H.  M .  Ship  Ir— — 
from  an  Indiaman,  on  board  of  which  he  was  serving  in  the  honourable 
and  lucrative  capacity  of  cook's  mate.  He  was  now  in  the  way  to  be 
made  a  gentleman  of,  in  spite  of  himself;  for  his  family,  exerting  them* 
selves  in  his  behalf,  got  him  rated  a  midshipman  on  board  the  ship  into 
which  he  was  pressed,  and  his  career  in  the  service  was  as  fortunate  as 
his  forced  entrance  into  it  had  been  extraordinary. 

The  service  was  not  then  quite  the  same  as  it  is  now  ;  naval  ofHcers 
were  not  such  fine  gentlemen  as  they  are  at  present ;  but  I  doubt  if 
they  had  more  honourable  devotion  to  their  country's  wel&re.     Be  that 

as  it  may,  the  L proceeded  to  the  East  Indies,  and  Will  underwent 

the  usual  routine  of  a  midshipman's  life.  The  season  happened  to  have 
been  unusually  sickly,  and  there  was  a  great  want  of  of^cers  on  the 
station,  so  that  Will,  before  his  time  was  served,  was  appointed  acting 

lieutenant  of  the ,  a  small  brig  mounting  sixteen  nine-pounders, 

then  under  orders  for  the  Cape  station.  Here  his  usual  good  fortune 
followed  him ;  for  he  had  not  been  long  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
before  the  first  lieutenant  was  taken  ill  and  obliged  to  go  to  the  hospi- 
tal, so  that  he  became  commanding  officer  whenever  the  Captain  was 
absent ;  and  in  this  state  of  tilings  the  ■  proceeded  to,  I  forget  the 
name  of  the  Bay,  where  a  number  of  Indiamen  were  at  anchor,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  attack. 

It  so  happened  that  a  French  frigate  of  forty-four  guns  had  been 
long  cruising  off  the  coast ;  and  coming  into  the  Bay>  disguised- as  an 
In£aman,  in  hopes  of  taking  a  few  prizes,  she  anchored .  in  the  midst 
of  them  without  being  aware  that  there  was  a  man<K>f-war  in  the  road- 
stead. Will,  who  had  a  sort  of  instinct  for  discovering  an  enemy,  and 
could  tell  a  Frenchman  under  any  disguise,  determined,  .with  a  very 
unusual  exertion  of  prudence,  to  wait  until  it  was  dark  before  he  com^- 
menced  his  operations  against  the  intruder.  By  a  still  more  strange 
coincidence,  he  was  left  on  this  occasion  entirely  to  his  own  resources  ; 
for  the  Captain  was  on  shore,  and  the  surf  ran  so  tremendously  high 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  communicate  with  him,  and  still  m<ire  so 
for  him  to  have  got  off  had  he  known  what  was  the  riiatter.-  Will 
quietly  prepared  for  action,  harangued  his  men,  whose  numbers  were 
greatly  reduced  by  sickness,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  slipped  liia 
caUe  without  the  least  noise ;  and  getting  athwart-hawse  of  the  frigate 
within  pistol-shot,  opened  a  most  destructive  fire  of  grape  and  canis- 
ter on  the  unfortunate  Frenchman,  who.  was  quite  unprepared  for  such 
an  attack.  I  have  said  before  that  Will  was  as  brave  as  a  lion,  and  it 
required  no  small  exertion  of  bravery  to  engage  so  very  superior  an 
enemy ;  but,  taking  advantage  of  his  first  success,  he  kept  up  such  an 
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incessant  fire  on  the  frigate  as  left  her  no  time  to  deKberate,  when  a 
report  was  made  to  him  tliat  the  cartridges  were  nearly  all  expended. 
Here»  again,  his  good  fortune  interposed,  and  what  would  have  been 
any  other  body's  ruin  proved  his  advantage  ;  for  by  some  accident  Will 
had  got  a  woman  on  board,  of  a  sort  of  piebald,  half-caste  mixture,  who 
turned  out  a  perfect  Amazon  at  this  pinch,  and  relieved  her  gentle 
officer's  difficulties  by  converting  all  the  stockings  on  board  into  cart- 
ridges, which  she  unremittingly  filled  with  powder  with  her  own  fair 
hands.  Will,  delighted  with  this  new  expedient,  looked  down  with  ad- 
miring approbation  on  his  coadjutress,  seated  with  a  barrel  of  gunpow- 
der on  one  side,  and  a  pile  of  stockings  on  the  other,  filling  them  as 
fast  as  she  could ;  while  he  ran  about  the  deck  encouraging  his  men, 
rubbing  his  hands,  and  caUing  out,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "  More 
stockings.  Nan  ;  I  say,  Nan  you ,  more  stockings !" 

The  fire  was  kept  up  with  such  spirit  and  success,  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  for  the  Frenchman  to  resist;  the  first  broadside  killed  a 
number  of  his  men  as  it  raked  the  ship  "  fore  and  afl,"  and  several  of 
the  officers  who  were  seated  at  supper  in  the  gun-room,  were  swept  off 
before  the  cloth  was  removed.  Perceiving  that  the  brig  had  judici- 
ously kept  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  prevent  boarding,  there  was  no- 
thing left  but  to  cut  and  run,  and  **  La  Preneuse,"  of  forty-four  guns, 
was  obliged  fairly  to  make  ofiTfrom  our  little  brig  of  sixteen  long-nines, 
with  a  terrible  loss  in  killed  and  wounded. 

The  noise  of  the  guns  brought  the  Captain  and  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral of  the  Cape,  who  happened  at  that  time  to  be  there,  to  witness  the 
action ;  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  admiration  of  the  one,  and  the 
vexation  of  the  other,  at  not  being  on  board  to  fight  his  own  ship ;  al- 
though he  generously  allowed  that  he  could  not  have  done  it  better  him- 
self. So  little  did  Will  think  he  had  done  any  thing  at  all  out  of  the 
way,  that,  in  the  simplicity  and  singleness  of  his  heart,  he  was  not  even 
going  to  write  to  the  Admirfdty,  when  his  messmates  and  the  master 
and  surgeon  actually  wrote  for  him  and  made  him  sign  it.  This  exploit 
excited  so  much  admiration  at  home,  that  orders  came  out  to  make  Will 
a  commander  as  soon  as  his  time  should  be  expired,  and  this  proyed 
his  first  stepping-stone  to  fortune.  It  also  gained  him  the  friendship  of 
Governor  Dundas,  who  never  failed  to  show  him  every  attention,  and 
invited  him  to  all  his  parties, — a  favour  which  Will  would  very  readily 
have  dispensed  with,  as  he  had  an  invincible  objection  to  wearing 
braces,  and  I  dare  say  very  much  preferred  Nan's  company  to  Lady 
Dundas's. 

Honours,  they  say,  change  manners,  but  Will's  remained  incorruptiv 
bly  the  same :  he  was  even  constant  to  Nan  as  long  as  he  continued  on 
the  station ;  and  observing  that  his  brother  officers  occasionally  sent 
home  the  produce  of  the  East  as  presents  to  their  friends,  he  thought 
he  could  not  do  better  than  send  a  little  specimen  of  himself,  which 
proved  his  connexion  was  not  entirely  platonic.  Accordingly  he  des- 
patched a  little  yellow-pelted  boy  and  girl  to  his  sisters,  with  one  of  the 
very  few  letters  he  was  ever  known  to  have  written  in  his  life,  inform- 
ing them  that  *'  he  had  sent  them  two  natural  curiosities,  excellent  spe- 
cimens,'* in  which  he  must  have  adopted  the  phraseology  he  heard  on 
all  sides,  as  he  was  not  much  given  to  be  facetious.  If  I  recollect  right, 
these  little  animals  were  placed  at  some  cheap  seminary  in  Yorkshire, 
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until  they  could  be  put  apprentice  to  some  trade  that  would  enable  them 
to  get  their  own  living.  A  much  wi9er  method  than  that  wUcb  igei^rally 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  unfortunate  offspring  of  such  amours,  wl|o  are  ei- 
ther deserted  at  their  birth,  or  pampered  for  a  few  years,  and  taken 
out  of  their  station,  until  the  caprice  or  economy  of  their  fathers  prompts 
them  to  some  alteration  in  their  intentions,  when  they  are  turned  adrift 
without  a  sufRciency  to  support  the  false  ideas  that  have  been  infitilied 
into  them,  or  left  to  perish  under  an  accumulated  weight  of  misery  and 
neglect. 

Fortune,  however,  continued  to  follow  our  young  captain  wherever 
he  went ;  and  after  various  acts  of  bravery,  he  was  actually  made  post- 
captain  into  a  line  of  battle  ship  bif  mistake ;  and  after  an  absence  of 
less  than  ten  years,  he  returned  to  England  in  the  command  of  the  very 
ship  into  which  he  had  been  pressed  from  under  the  cook's  table  in  tlie 
Indiaman ! 

Circumstances  in  the  mean  time  had  equally  befriended  him  at 
home ;  for,  during  his  absence,  one  of  his  sisters  had  married  an  officer 
of  high  consideration  and  rank,  from  which  circumstance  Will  derived 
additional  consequence.  On  taking  his  flag,  this  officer,  of  course,  oat 
of  consideration  to  his  lady,  nominated  her  brother  his  flag-captain, 
and  in  this  capacity  he  joined  us  at  Jamaica.     It  was  there  I  first  saw 

Captain ,  and  a  more  extraordinary-looking  being  I  do  not  think 

was  ever  created.  As  he  was  universally  allowed  to  be  a  sort  of  privi- 
leged person,  he  took  no  pains  whatever  to  conceal  or  moderate  his  de- 
fects of  either  manners  or  appearance ;  he  never  cared  in  the  least  what 
he  said  or  did,  and  every  body  wondered  what  sort  of  an  animal  the  Ad* 
miral  had  imported.  He  was  extremely  plain  in  his  person,  but  had  no* 
thing  stern  or  forbidding  about  him ;  on  the  contrary,  an  expression  of 
kindness  and  benevolence  overcame  his  natural  ugliness  of  countenance, 
in  spite  of  his  grotesque  appearance,  which  he  seemed  to  have  done  all 
in  his  power  to  heighten.  In  the  hottest  day  in  the  West  Indies  he 
wore  thick  worsted  stockings  and  coarse  blue  trowsers,  which  no  other 
person  could  have  endured ;  with  a  sailor's  jacket,  having  no  insignia  of 
his  rank  except  the  straps  on  his  shoulders,  which  indicated  his  right  to 
wear  epaulets ;  and  his  wizen  face,  which  was  more  the  colour  of  the 
underpart  of  a  toad's  stomach  than  any  human  complexion,  was  sur- 
mounted by  an  old  three-cornered  cocked-hat,  such  as  Admiral  Benbow 
might  have  worn.  This  was  his  usual  attire,  but  on  great  occasions 
the  Admiral  would  prevail  on  him  to  dress  himself  suitably  to  his  rank 
and  station ;  though  he  was  the  only  person  who  had  sufficient  influence 
over  the  Captain  to  effect  such  a  change.  It  was  evident,  on  these  oc- 
casions, that  his  dignity  was  extremely  irksome  to  him ;  but  he  loved 
and  reverenced  his  brother-in-law,  and  obeyed  him  with  the  simplicity 
and  deference  of  a  child.  With  other  people  he  was  inflexibly  obsti- 
nate, the  more  so  when  most  in  the  wrong ;  but  his  shrewd  sense  whis- 
pered him  on  this  particular  occasion,  that  his  own  interest  required 
blind  obedience  and  non-iesistance  to  his  relative's  will,  whom  he  knew 
to  be  kindly  disposed  towards  him.  I  have  seen  him,  when  escaped 
from  all  control,  galloping  about  the  park  at  the  Penn,  on  an  untamed 
South  American  horse  that  nobody  else  would  have  mounted,  without 
saddle,  bridle,  or  stirrups,  dressed  in  tiglit  buckskin  pantaloons,  in  the 
full  heat  of  a  broiling  Jamaica  sun ;  and  when  reminded  that  the  Admi* 
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ral  might  vvSnt  him,' he  would  hurry  to  liis  own  room  to  get  himself 
dreaded  in  tini^,  when  it  would  take  the  titmost  exertion  of  two  of  the 
black  servants  of  the  Admiral's  establishment  to  get  him  out  of  hia 
buckskin  inexpressibles,  which  stock  to  him  like  a  wet  wash-leather 
glove  from  heat  and  perspiration.  Nothing  could  be  more  ludicrous 
than  this  operation,  which  bore  more  resemblance  to  skimung  an  eel 
than  to  any  thing  I  have  ever  seen. 

His  brother-in-law's  care  was  now  to  enrich  him,  having  placed  him 
in  a  station  which  his  family  consequence  required,  and  his  frequent 
trips  to  the  Spanish  Main  fully  answered  that  purpose.  But  Fortune 
was  not  yet  tired  of  loading  him  with  her  favours :  he  had  attained  rank 
earlier  and  more  rapidly  than  most  of  bis  brother  officers,  riches  had 
actually  been  put  into  his  pocket ; — but  all  this  was  not  sufficient — the 
Admiral  died,  and  he  became  Commodore  and  Commander-in-chief  on 
the  West  India  station !  He  sincerely  lamented  his  benefactor's  loss, 
and  faithfully  reverenced  his  memory,  and  I  believe  was  more  sorry 
for  his  death  than  he  could  have  been  for  any  thing  else  in  the  world. 
He,  however,  did  not  fail  to  secure  his  interest  on  the  whole,  partly  for 
the  sake  of  the  Admiral's  family,  and  partly  for  his  own ;  for  he  collect- 
ed all  the  specie  he  could  find  in  the  island,  and  leaving  the  station  to 
shift  for  itself,  he  set  sail  for  England,  with  his  precious  freight  on 
board,  which  yielded  him  an  abundant  harvest.  He  was  greatly  blamed 
for  quitting  his  post ;  but  Will  was  a  sort  of  person  who  did  not  much 
care  what  any  body  thought  now  that  the  poor  Admiral  was  no  more ; 
and  the  conduct  of  those  he  left  behind  showed  that  they  only  wanted 
the  same  opportunity  to  do  the  same  thing;  for  he  was  no  sooner  gone 
than  each,  as  they  succeeded  to  the  command,  set  off  for  different 
parts  of  the  Spanish  coast,  that  inexhaustible  £1  Dorado  of  the  Jamaica 
station. 

Will  arrived  safely  in  England,  having  realized  about  20,000/.  by 
freight,  prize-money,  and  his  previous  successes  in  the  East.  But  on 
shore  he  was  a  greater  oddity  even  than  at  sea.  He  had  married  his 
mother's  housekeeper  on  his  first  return  to  England,  so  that  he  had  a 
home  to  go  to ;  but  as  that  lady  had  nothing  to  recommend  her  but  her 
fat  and  good-nature — for  she  was  as  big  round  as  the  capstan  of  his  own 
ship — she  was  not  much  countenanced  by  his  family.  Luckily,  this 
tender  union  was  not  blessed  with  any  results,  and  as  he  had  no  pro- 
geny, it  is  most  probable  that  his  money  will  go  to  his  benefactor's 
children.  The  Commodore's  good  fortune  attended  him  to  the  very 
last,  and  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  die  before  he  had  experienced  any 
reverses.  His  health  had  suffered  considerably  from  hot  climates,  and  his 
death  was  in  my  opinion  an  additional  piece  of  good  fortune,  as  it  saved 
him  from  a  painful  and  peevish  old  age ;  and  he  had  no  resources  within 
himself,  having  never  read  any  book  but  "  Steel's  List"  in  his  life. 

I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  find  a  more  perfect  instance  of  unva- 
rying good  fortune  than  in  this  worthy  but  extraordinary  man.  One 
sees  people  possessed  of  talents,  connexion,  industry,  and  exertion, 
toiling  through  a  long  life  to  eke  out  a  miserable  competency  without 
success ;  and  this  man,  by  sheer  luck  alone,  attained  rank,  riches,  and 
power,  and  all  that  is  most  desirable,  at  an  early  age,  and  died  before 
he  had  experienced  a  single  reverse.  He  certainly,  when  once  in  the 
road  to  fortune,  did  nothing  to  mar  it ;  but  he  did  nothing  to  deserve 
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it;  he  had  not  even  high  feelihg*  or  ii(yfritto  eAjoy  it.'  Wlienwe  do 
meet  with  such  examples,  it  falttiost  inclines  nt  t6  belUfv^inpredestiDa- 
tion,  and  give  up  every  thing  to  Providence ;  indeed  it  wo^fd  be  easy 
to  adopt  this  Turkish  feeling,  if  one  did  not  oceaaiooallj  see  inilanw 
of  virtue,  talent^  and  perseverance  meecingtbeir  just  reward;  and  when 
we  do  behold  the  contrary,  it  is  salutary  and  comfortable  fi>r  tis  to  be- 
lieve that  these  things  are  intended  for  some  wiae  purpose  which  we 
cannot  comprehend,  and  that,  if  ^e  are  not  rewarded  according  to  our 
liking  in  this  world,  we  may  be  in  the  next;  for  man  is  an  egregious 
over*rater  of  his  own  merits. 


NO  MORE. 

"  There  came  a  sound  of  toof 
Prom  the  dark  raia»— «  faint  strain 
As  if  some  Echo  that  among 
Those  minstrel  halls  had  slumber'd  long. 
Were  mormariog  into  lifB  agaSo. 

Ah!  where  are  they,  who  beard  in  formar  honrs 
The  voice  of  soog  in  those  nefflected  bowers  ? 

They  are  gone— they  atl  are  gone  ! 
'TIs  thus  in  future  hours,  some  bard  will  say 
Of  her  who  sings,  and  him  that  hears  this  lay. 

They  are  gone — they  too  are  gofie/'— £oma^5  in  Gre^ct, 

No  more  !— a  harp-8tring*s  deep,  sad,  breaking  tone, 

A  last  low  Btmmier-breeze,  a  fJEur-off  knell, 
A  dyinff  echo  of  rich  music  gone. 

Breathe  through  those  wmte-^ose  murmurs  of  fiu«well — 

No  more ! 

To  dwell  in  peace  with  houie-a&ctions  bound. 

To  know  the  sweetness  of  a  mother's  voice. 
To  feel  the  8pirit  of  her  love  around. 

And  in  the  blessing  of  her  eye  rejoice- 
No  more  I 

A  dirge-like  sound !— to  greet  the  earlv  fnend 

Unto  the  hearth,  his  place  of  many  ^ys ; 
In  the  i^lad  song  with  kindred  lips  to  blend. 

Or  jom  the  household  laughter  by  the  blaze — 

No  more ! 

Through  woods  that  shadow'd  our  first  years  to  rove. 

With  all  our  native  masic  in  the  air ; 
To  watch  the  sunset  with  the  eyes  we  love. 

And  turn,  and  meet  our  own  heart's  answer  there — 

No  more ! 

Words  of  Despwr !— yet  Earth's,  all  Earth's—the  woe 

Their  passion  breathes — the'desolately  deep ! 
That  sound  in  Heaven — oh !  image  then  the  now 

C>f  gladness  in  its  tones! — ^to  part,  to  weep — 

No  more ! 
To  watch  in  dying  hojie.  Affection's  wane. 

To  see  the  Beautiful  from  life  depart,     . 
To  wear  impatiently  a  secret  chain. 

To  waste  the  untold  riches  of  the  hearts 

No  more ! 
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Throiiffti  loAg»  long,  yeaw  to  seek,  to  strive,  to  yearn 

For lumianlove>  and  never  quench  that  thirst ; 
To  pour  the  soul  out,  winning  no  return,  . 
O'er  fragile  idols,  hy  delusion  nursed — 

No  more ! 
On  things  that  fail  us,  reed  by  reed,  to  lean. 

To  mourn  the  changed,  the  far  away,  the  dead ; 
To  send  our  searching  8pirit$>  through  th'  unseen. 
Intensely  questioning  for  treasures  fled — 

No  more ! 
Words  of  triumnhant  music ! — ^bear  we  on 

The  weight  or  life,  the  chain,  th'  ungenial  air ; 
Their  deathless  meaning,  when  our  ta&s  are  done. 
To  learn  in  joy : — ^to  struggle,  to  despair — 

No  more !  * 
•  "  Jamais,  jamais  !  Je  nt  serai  aimi  commefaime,"  was  the  ittoumful  expres* 
sion  of  Madame  de  Stael. 


A    UKNCOMRE    IN    THE    DESEKT.* 

The  black  tents  soon  disappeared:  in  a  few  moments  we  found  ourselves 
once  more  in  the  great  solitude,  with  the  worst  auguries  and  the  most  dan- 
gerous companions  around  us.  A  gallop  across  the  Desert,  pathless  and 
boundless  as  it  appears,  on  the  fine  Arab  courser  of  these  Bedouins,  is  a  glo- 
rious pleasure.  The  spirit  exults  within  one  at  the  interminable  expanse ; 
you  lose  in  some  d^ee  the  sense  of  humanity,  and  stretch  away  into  infinite 
space  as  if  disembodied  already  from  its  incumbrances.  But  the  trot  of  an 
old  hack  camel  is  a  very  different  description  of  enjoyment.  Immediately 
on  starting  from  the  camp,  each  Arab  resumed  his  seat  behind  us,  and  goad- 
ed his  animal  into  a  sort  of  reluctant  canter.  For  a  moment,  we  flew  across 
the  sands  and  herbage  with  a  painful  celerity.  The  trot  or  canter  of  a  ca- 
mel is  less  disagreeable  in  general  than  his  walk,  but  these  camels  had  lost 
all  the  elasticity  of  their  youth ;  they  went  lumbering  on,  and  soon  relapsed 
into  iJtieir  ordinary  gait,  lliis  provoked  the  Arabs  to  new  efforts,  and  we 
again  rushed  forward  as  if  in  full  flight  from  some  powerAil  pursuer. 
The  saddles  added  to  our  afflictions ;  they  were  composed  of  crossed  boards 
and  sharp  projections ;  every  step  was  felt  through  tne  entire  frame.  It  was 
in  vain  to  appeal  to  the  Arabs :  they  were  sufficiently  refractory  on  leaving 
Horns ;  they  now  affected  to  command  us :  if  thev  were  not  really  such,  they 
at  least  deemed  themselves  our  masters.  We  at  last  left  every  thing  to  their 
discretion.  Horns  in  the  perspective  consoled  us.  As  the  day  now  de- 
clined every  object  became  more  and  more  beautiful :  the  sun  sunk  at  once 
as  if  at  sea ;  the  stars  seemed  to  rush  out  together  over  the  deep  blue  sky; 
the  young  gazelles  were  seen  glancing  and  playing  at  a  distance  before  us ;  at 
one  time  a  group  of  jive  or  six  very  nearly  approached  us.  In  about  two  hours 
we  reached  a  small  rivulet,  and  it  being  now  quite  dark,  proposed  resting. 
We  dismounted,  but  were  obliged  instantly  to  continue  our  route ;  the  Arabs 
peremptorily  interposed.  They  observed  to  us,  with  their  usual  exae^gerated 
gesticulation,  that  a  moment's  unnecessary  delay  in  such  a  spot  might  prove 
fatal :  it  was  tiie  accustomed  watering-place  of  their  enemies :  tneir  camels  were 
usually  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  about  sunset.  These  representations 
were  not  to  be  contested ;  we  crossed  the  rivulet,  and  in  a  short  time  after 
got  into  a  safer  situation,  immediately  under  a  small  stony  eminence,  and 
spread  what  smaU  portion  still  remained  of  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
day.    The  Arabs  watched  these  arrangements  for  some  moments  in  silence, 

*  Concluded  from  page  231. 
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but  scarcely  had  wc  oommenced -eating,  when  they  inslMily  niflhed  forwatd 
and  demanded  their  share  o£  the  repast.    This  was  done  in  «o  peremptery  a 
manner  that  we  at  first  defslined  complying  with  their  wishes ;  but  brooking 
no  opposition^  these  ferocious  freebooters  turned  round  on  Merriieb  and  tiie 
soldier  with  violence,  and  proudly  exclaimed,  "  What !  is  this  the  reward  of 
our  hospitality?     Is  it  thus  that  these  strangers  repAy  us?     Have  they  not 
eaten  or  our  honey,  and  have  they  not  drunk  of  our  coffee  ?    Have  they  not 
this  morning  sat  down  under  our  tents?  and  is  it  now  that  the  Infidels  re- 
fuse us  brewi?"    We  observed  to  them  that  their  conduct  had  hitherto  me- 
rited little  kindness  or  consideration;  but,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any 
new  differenced  between  us,  they  should  be  permitted  to  take  whatever  might 
be  left.    They  received  the  answer  with  a  suUen  and  frowning  countenance, 
broke  the  bread  in  silence,  and  retired,  without  a  word  of  thanks,  to  the  edge 
of  the  stream,  at  a  small  distance  from  our  group.    They  had  not  been  there 
long  when  a  new  and  alarming  circumstance  presented  itself.  We  had  spread 
our  abbas  on  the  ledges  of  the  rock,  and  were  preparing  to  throw  onrBelvea 
down,  for  a  few  short  hours  of  very  doubtful  repose,  when  we  ^w  Meidieb, 
with  two  of  the  Arabs,  running  towards  us  from  the  circle  near  the  brocA, 
and  calling  in  a  loud  and  clamorous  tone  once  more  to  moimt.    We  exuoe* 
tulated,  we  demanded  an  explanation :  the  Arabs  shook  their  heads ;  Mer- 
sheb  placed  his  finger  significantly  on  his  lip ;  we  had  no  means  of  reBistanee; 
we  were  alone ;  we  were  once  more  compelled  to  submit.    This  debate  was 
more  important  to  us  than  at  the  time  we  imagined :  it  nearly  ooncemed 
our  peraonal  safety.    We  afterwards  heard,  that  on  receiving  the  bread  and 
retiring  from  our  group,  two  of  the  more  turbulent,  who  had  waldied  oa^ 
movemento  with  unusual  attention,  at  a  little  diatance  from  their  party* 
returned,  and  in  a  low  voice  and  very  intelligible  vestures,  communicated 
to  their  fellows  the  prospects  which  were  opening  before  them.    "  They  had 
now,  they  represented,  a  very  favourable  opportunity  of  retaliating  in  fnll. 
We  were  about  to  stretch  ourselves  down  upon  the  rock,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments would,  undoubtedly,  be  asleep."    This  produced  a  rapid  and  discord- 
ant consultation;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  it  might  have  terminated  had 
not  Mersheb  intervened,  in  a  critical  moment,  and  partly  by  entreaty,  partly 
by  menace,  succeeded  in  bafiling  the  projects  of  our  two  Arab  friends.    He 
drew  a  powerful  picture  of  the  great  importance  we  were  to  the  Pasha  of 
Damascus,  and  how  much  he  cherished  us,  and  how  inconsolable  he  would  be 
at  our  loss ;  that  an  Inglis  Bey  was  not  an  every-day  sort  of  personage ;-  and, 
for  aught  he  knew,  every  hair  of  our  heads  might  be  valued  at  the  life  of  an 
Arab,  and  God  knows  how  many  camels  to  boot.    These  considerations, 
urged  with   great  solemnity,   and  probably   with  profound  conviction  of 
their  truth,  had,  fortunately,  their  due  influence.    The  Arabs  beiran  to  ba- 
lance their  revenge  against  their  lives  and  their  camels,  and  for  this  time  at 
least  WQ  were  permitted  to  escape.  We  mounted  our  camels  once  more,  and, 
with  a  cheer  or  two  for  Homs,  answered  rather  surlily  by  the  guttural 
growl  of  our  disappointed  protectors,  again  set  out  in  full  night  over  the 
desert.    The  moon  had  not  yet  risen :  there  was  a  thick,  stifling  haze  orer 
the  earth,  steaming  up  after  the  violent  heat  of  the  day ;  we  coiud  scarcely 
see  each  other,  though  scarcely  at  the  distance  of  ten  paces ;  the  grmmd  was 
broken,  rou^h,  unequal ;  we  were  not  allowed  to  keen  together,  and  the 
Arabs  prohibited  us  from  uttering  a  single  word.     When  an  inquiry  or  a 
call  to  each  other  escaped  us,  "  The  enemy — the  enemy !''  was  the  instant 
reproof  firom  the  accompanying  Arab,  tiie  "  atra  cura,''  behind  us.    These 
fears  were  partly  feigned,  and  partly  sincere.    As  we  cleared  the  low  hil- 
locks immediateiy  connected  with  the  site  of  our  late  bivouac,  they  goaded 
on  their  beasts  with  increased  velocity  towards  Homs.    Every  instant  we 
felt  increased  apprehensions,  not  indeed  that  we  should  miss  the  way  (the 
stars  were  sufficient  guidance  for  our  navigation),  but  that  the  camels,  now 
neiurly  as  much  fatigued  as  ourselves,  would  stumble  over  the  loose,  ridgy 
plain,  and  precipitate  us,  with  as  much  violence  as  if  jerked  from  the  top  of 
an  opposition  stage-coach,  from  their  backs.    A  camel  is  a  yery  formidable 
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ddscripten'  of  moniutei  a  faux-'pas^  in  hig  instenoe^  as  in  morto  serious 
caacB^Jb  triHwiit  voudy ;  ttora  is  no  poaBlbill^  of  Mfl^^ng  him  up,  and  you 
niiiatJBB«koiip  your  mind,  wlwkr  yoa  get  on  ssdi  v^iMob,  to  all  risks  of 
breakioff^  at  Ieaat»  an  arm  or  a  1^. '  'Ono*of  our  Goinimnions»  whose  patience 
iro  had  found  on  other  oooaidoDS  a  toute  ipreuve,  at  last  interposed.  "  Tell 
him/'  aaya  he  to  Antoon  (the  iBtemeiter  immediately  near  him),  **  tell  this 
niac»l  CMf  fm  Arab  behind  me,  that  tnougfa  we  wirii  to  reach  Horns;  it  is  not, 
Buzely,  at  this  intemperata  rate.'*  The  Arab  listened^-heard ;  and  after  a 
few  momeodts'  pause  (the  camel  in  a  lon|r  trot  the  whole  while),  coolly  lifted 
np  a  heavy  wooden  mace  which  he  held  m  his  hand,  and  brandishing  it  three 
er  four  times  over  our  friend's  head,  proudly  exclaimed,  '*  ^fow,  by  the  Pro- 
phet, let  him  not  think  of  stopping  the  camel  again,  for  she  goes  well ;  or,  as 
I  live,  this  which  you  now  see  diau  descend  forthwith  upon  his  neck."  The 
aininiKkt  was  coffent  j  the  oamels  were  of  the  opinion  ot  their  Arab  masters, 
MM  refused  all  obediOQOe  to  vw^y  other  hand.  We  found  ourselves  fully  in 
their  power,  in  the  dentre  of  their  territory,  without  assistance,  without  num- 
bifs,  without  arms ;  resistance*  unless  forced  on  us,  would  have  been  folly  ; 
we  consented  to  ride  on  at  the  saxn6  precipitate,  neck-breaking  rate,  in  si- 
kiM>e,  separate,  and  alone.  In  about  an  hour,  a  bright  sort  of  dawn  towards 
ih%  west,  announced  the  approaching  appearance  of  the  moon.  She  soon 
eaat  the  miste  before  her;  and  arose  in  great  power  and  splendour.  We  could 
easily  eonceive,  how  in  such  a  climate  and  in  such  a  country,  where  the  ele- 
Bianto  of  external  naturo  seem  so  few,  where  the  outward  worid  seems  com- 
peaedof  ahnest  nothing  more  than  the  flat,  dry  earth,  and  the  broad,  blue,  em- 
braciiig  sky,  the  might  and  magniflcence  of  the  oelesHal  bodies,  the  sun  and 
the  aMMkB)  and  the  whole  hoet  of  the  heavens,  must  at  all  times  have  com- 
pelled bwuan  nature  to  an  adiftiration  nearly  akin  to  absolute  idolatry.  The 
origin  of  star-wonhip  must  have  been  immediate ;  nothing  conld  be  more 
natural  than  the  tnmaithm,  in  suoh  a  luid,  from  the  great  Author  of  all 
things  to  his  images.  The  moonl^t^  bright  beyond  our  usual  experience, 
8000  relieved  ua  from  all  apprehendon  of  fedling;  but  the  uncertainty  of 
our  situation,— those  squalid  and  ill-omened  figures  behind  us, — thedeej>  and 
gloomy  silence,  broken  only  by  a  harsh  menace,  or  an  indistinct  and  distant 
sullen  howl  over  die  wild  expanse  of  the  wilderness,  proceeding  either  from 
the  wolves  and  jadtals  on  their  nightly  prowl,  or,  what  was  stiU  more  peril- 
ous, firom  the  marauders  of  some  hostile  eamp  upon  their  accustomed  foray,— > 
aU  theee  circumstances  combined,  left  us  scanty  motive  for  consolation.  We 
had  now  advanced  during  very  nearly  four  hours  from  the  rivulet  where  we 
had  aupped,  when  one  of  our  guides,  turning  round  abruptly,  addressed  the 
soldier.  A  partial  conversation  ensued ;  we  immediately  demanded  its  pur- 
port. 

''  They  require  that  you  shall  dismount,  and  sleep  here,''  replied  the  sol- 
dier ;  **  to-morrow  you  shaJl  reach  Horns." 

"  And  why  not  to-night?    They  have  hurried  us  on  to  thifi  spot,  in  spite 
of  our  remonstrances,  mr  no  other  purpose  but  to  reach  Horns  before  morn- 
ing*   This  from  the  beginning  haA  oeen  their  assertion.    We  will  not  dis- 
mount :  such  is  our  answer." 
<'  But  Homs  is  still  at  a  great  distance,"  returned  the  soldier. 
<*  How  far?"  we  replied. 
**  About  three  hours,  or  more.'* 

^'  Well,  but  the  night  is  dear;  it  is  yet  early;  we  are  the  best  judges 
whether  we  can  accomplish  it  or  not." 

"  It  is  useless,*'  replied  the  soldier;  "  they  refuse  to  go  farther;  they  have 
said  and  sworn  that  you  must  and  you  shall  sleep  here.*' 

He  had  scarcely  ceased  speaking,  when  they  rushed  forward,  and  proceeded 
to  put  their  threats  into  execution.  Their  object  iliras  no  longer  disguised. 
Finding  it  difficult  to  reach  Homs  before  daylight,  as  they  originally  intend- 
ed, and  apprehending,  as  they  repeatedly  had  said  to  Mersheb,  and  Mersheb 
to  the  soldier,  during  the  lattetr  part  of  the  journey,  ample  retaliation  on  the 
part  of  the  Governor  on  our  arrival  in  the  city,  they  saw  no  alternative  left 
jDse.— VOL.  XXIII.  KO.  xcvi.  2  o 
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them  Vttt  the  oompelline  us  immediiitely  to  dkmottiit,  and  when  |p)flni,  to 


4iMt  tWf«rfaiflwi0ihQiperhH^>{ui»b>our  Vevf  ^iWefc.  >  '^iSmmSif' 
a^MiAMr  Mbheiw:  tw»  l^ei^lMft^d  down ;  they  «ertlMik  theW 
daiMmithtteii(4liA^r«ritcified'the  hridles,  and  1^  Mitti»< 
fnMttAdbnoiki)(ftrUrii  every  camel  iaif^iei^  a«d  iiiM«iillj^Mi^'»%«'4 
^|iaiKte4iAoim«t  flOiiilg  rinnttkaiieonely  beii^ath  Da.  TMa  waaWimah  ' 
iaBired)utfylr«ii^rf0M(iMai«eljr  prepared,  and  .lit  l^e  aaitie  time  ao  lad 
^  tliUfw  tffawtfXiMldMaila/AiMft  latfeji^hter  and  other  eaueea,.  we  inade«R^^ 
MatiUMdLvBo^itl^e^lllHffidtir  of  our  mt^pofldfits  soon  fecaUMtA'W^ii 
Mridahfe^i  I>9W«iitiri)oded^  ft«t  wiUi  gi«ia  difficulty,  h(»e^8ptei^haf'A¥i2^ 
id  |iy^Tnn0Q0Mtei«at})^4«ttol%ttde  to  a  camel,  in  coin|Kaillt%'khrifc W^HftG 
'J[(ttBaMhe^fbta|niity \niai^^ted;  they  weto  atrodk'a|^{^«^dW^ 
taa^tts^fi^n^^LglJm:  Ottr«8cdnd  attempt  faHed |  they eoil>Mi€^Mti 
fi8ad4ta»JtMgniiklid<;  tkey  msiated  all  unpevtiMritiA  ^  #e^  ftfoAdf^^f^MidPt.. 
abitoetiwkh  their  fnaatert.  We  had  retainedi  ho«i«v#^  k^%  ^  tof  AH 
poiB€B8idti  of  leur  ecMts,  and  now  came  th^'  slrag^e-toQMda^^b^Mwflfflt 
vastRRr^poMllDii.  GaptBUiB.waafiratattatiiedi  H>i9^M^>«ttillei^fUrf«d4tt 

fthttiaeaiivfiDitlie  aide  of  hts.cainel,  aiidwitiitk«didlf^MMilllitt|id<^%A^^^ 

l^fi&taili  peteai^orily  hy  the  Itg.  Th9<^itptdn  ffs^mis  Maci^  i^H 

todBaa^kmksMk  iiM&aaoeBeded  in  «wM»liiig<  f roiti  his  gidpUm€Mii  \ 

««Mle>8faanail  #M^hi'hiia  been  ali«tfdy  tailed  tip^wifhilt'thOttti'^'fMM^ 
iBm^mawidbuAhiig^hmij^  TheAtmb  reefted  hade  into  tii^Hin^,  ^'tM' 
<hnt;^feJwy.ihg^JMiUitvbutahto  intervid,  leaped  ftoaii  hifl  iaddle^iind  iMUifthi' 
aeiilflip  ioth^graat^icHty  ftw  the  comhat.  The  flMrtttne  <rf  wtitiA  ofMrpai^ 
ofciheiaahk  use  neaHy HdmHar.    My  friend  Mr.  G.  was  p^Ied  off  by  'two- 
Ajrtiafiwn ,hitf iCBftttfl;  4iid  would  have  been  more aeverely  treated,  had  not 
AttlihdbjhfhD'M^mtteh'-ahirmcd^  providentially  interfered.'    I  experienced 
sHtmti  ffftle^:^-  'Mr.  Bj  wine  was  cloee  by  me,  was  struck  with  a  knee,  orfta 
s|tfft)«ii  ttebacki*.hat  notieoonded.    Wo  were  all  of  ua  now  «pen  <ottr  Wa, 
a|i6rtklBi<)^aa^emeiit'bteuno  inatantly  general.    The '*  enemy/^  Mt-^'' 
xilailct^llMdBM^iMBtroattof  ovder,  and  iMeleas),  a  few  lancee,  «ayerll  'lA^a/M;,'' 
atihtaijteow^  9qnn»totaHy  ttoanned.    Both  hoete,  in  point  of  nuniM»'/#€5H^ 
qiuftacAqvah  t  The  onwt  commenced  on  the  left  wing  with  tholiuldtftf^^dM  46" 
tlbiigibifliarg0  Captadn  B.  was  wonnded  in  the  arm,  and  oar  aervMt  N9i^4^.^''' 
IithniM^an  ^'tiii^    We  retreated  for  a  moment,  and,  on  tumiA^r^ 
fowMiond  bf  oasipartyi^  who  had  incautiomly  aeparated  ffom  the  •mnitif'  1 
A%the  dnmiehiceilicsf  of  the  altercation,  and  Mid  been  walki%^ii>C  ' 
o6«dir  flitnt!b%  in  thei  nndst  of  an  obatinate  atru^gle  with  M^gaidi^l  i  ^ . 
tidadkf9Mislyt^tildkedhimifti«hr.  Woflew  toh»reiiaf,8ndtoekli^l 

wi}iaiiiMips[Bi8ncs;pH0Diier.    In  the  mean  time,  Nio5le;who  had^^iftllb^ 

fmniJa^hhiia,  hlidiadaedtibe  ntatchloi^,  and  each  of  uS'had>iftiMi46dei^il^) 
ohftdiolRg  a^fitftdc  ov  maoei  adifentlbe  Araba  whom  we  IMleif^Vehfikl^^A,"^ 
rejbined  ite  with  Hheirlnnees^  and  followed  up  the  eharge  willi^fe  1s(M^  kn#^ 
ofkdon^  '  Wawenaimmediate^oonipeiled  to  release  our eaptt^yi 


.,  -_  ,. . ^.-.e^&A^maM^ 

InAikdoBenmkaa  woifflddiipMi  the  defence.  Captain  Bwi^««N#Uii44K*'l 
fr90i»  was  ngmn  unfbrtunnte.  He  watr  wonnded  in  the  foreheadf/iliilftijili^' 
sli^Iyv  andy  stimned  with  the  blow,  fell.  The  wiwnd  was  dnik^ifiM«l»i^W^ 
im^giacd  it  for  a  moment  fatal.  Th^  irae  a  llt^  emkieneb  ixear]>^Mi^' 
gramdvomid  dor  companion,  and  Mtttnif  tiie  hillo^lr  hi  flatok^  MfW^^t^"' 
dei^>in iHfh  i^knt  akill  we  eodld.  •  Whibcl  oeeupied  in  theae  dtiq^i^dMhif'" 
and^huvjiioment  imagining  that  we-ibottldhave  to  aappert^a  ieeddflfehij^^"' 
witfaiAheaildaiBiil^ts^  o£i^  Ipfidek  n^^'^iamro^k^i**-'^^  DoM  withoM^fitlh  F  "' 
&o»Kh^otocpBteh^flndprtBHfclto  find  tiigt^^enriej^miee  4ifld^  p#olll^)>^^tt^*^ 
8ut»a»dMiifcoldrostiikite,adeii|fteditl^iirieaiai^ 
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jl^i^Jf ^mbeb^  the  9fiim-r4kiif^^ir0im1m^t^^^t»xd^  illUf^oll. 
,_,4>^n^M9iWNaa :  .^e  hfAnom  t9  mak« 'up  otttf  <  n^iiidi^i wHliI^Mi  teii»- 

pi^f  «ei{(,  1^;^  jfr^m  loss  of  blood,  wiib  nearly  JoaAmleft  ttutrfr^MiMiiib 

.«e«r.^  ive.liM'lHi  tteana  of  reBaimaUDg  hua;  iraipprttaidiiAMiUf 

^com  hig  wounds.    On  examinina:,  however,  tkttjf  «renivA»K«iftiiel^ 

sous thao  hud  been  apprehended:  we  tore »>ghii^)Uii» 4nC^ it 


>4iad  eanrying  him  botweenua^  proceededrm^Mrniiilllft  ft^kiMltf 
{1^ I^Q^I^c^ jpAour  reUeat.  We  had  not  advanoed  mHay^ •^aeeiQ wImb^^jiMi 
{l<ftffi¥ks*i^«rjVi^»' we.disoovered  a  path ;  but  had  aeat^aly  eat^ffd  i^turhdn  ive 
hj^d<^j^d»8MMiae  »tunialtAio^  and  inoOMmtharitiugvOfdilgii*  r  TUa^  in 
<M^i^^il9f)l^t¥>nAi  .explained  every  th^  Bedouso  efi9iM*ha¥e>iHnu^ 

'^flmMA^/A'wnHHuai^  a  lai^  population  of  theaeanixama foi^theptofeeK 
,,.i}n|)§(|d^i9^1(^ol  t^eir  floeka^  and  we  made  no  doubt  that  their  bariaa^ai^ 
)m^^  ^iffmmi  ^i  our  enemiea  amongst  their  oountrymen»  ead  tbelv 
}Q^q|f|^v^«^!a'gj|f(heatiatance  to  the  field.  We  held  eouaoil  for  Afsw; 
¥lffl^B9!iNfPflt<^[>i«^J)^  <^  '^^  either  case  it  wasprobable  we abenldiiol^ea^ 

^diAa  fJI^OipAlhaaight'  pevhape  eoeduct  ua  dureet  to  the  oimpiit-wonld 

^t^fi»  rM)^  leaat  £fur  tho  praent^  to  stand  atiU,  «nd  meelf  ithedaA^ai* 
.  r  ,^Ji^it^i^^  -  B4  wna  placed  £ar  a  moment  on  tl»-greuAdj  and  wiiiaftiu^ 
U^,f^iSi^r^^  nj^iaw^  him»    This  had  aeareely  been  done,  ead  thevbaiJkili^af 
t^etd^  .9ea9ed**-^an  evldeneei  of  the  departure  of  our  late  imaoA»Mmim 
w;f)/iear4  dia^inct^,  9nd  eyen  huHant  approadiing  MUroB.fand)  tnamiftitBi 
triimpli^g  of  l^qraea  and  eamelB«  and  the  diaehaigea  of'guaa«^d;fnitel%tal> 
tha*€fies  of  men,  and  the  shouts,  and  the  threats^  and  the  'Our^BaTol  ipniilsf 
tndes.    The  fa^al  moment  had  arriyed ;  we  stood  awaHiag  enr  iM^mi^^y 
struction ;  when»  along  the  pathway  which  we  had  just  ^ottid,  nv'treteA 
ni^  in  the  moonlight  onoe  more  our  two  proteeters,  Mersfaeb  afeid  Ihd  w/> 
venior*a,  soldier.    All  alarm  was  in  an  iestant  ^yssipated.    They>eaineii0Wi»> 
in iiaUgaUep amongst  us;  their  horses  foandng  end  panrtlng;  tfaahtf  swcMt^ 
bratidifbed;  thaic  pistols  presented :  with. them  were' two  other  Jborailudiiie 
with,  their  loog  Badenin  lances  glmKsing  in  the  moenahsM,  ^^Lebki^'Sttf 
ii^Pieidiats. encounter.     Their  disappointment  at  the  eseape  o0^ ooe^'Aafehi^ 
w^  (ipxtreme.;  lihey  had  fnl^  anticipated  an  easyvictory«    Tfe  nowiifoakid}* 
""-"  ,^e  biurking  of  dogs  which  we  had  just  heard  proceeded  £rgm.ih0enldi » 
pfJifjkx^X  Baalbek,  which  we  had  paased  en  kaving  Homfa^  andfriibil 
Wi9>^i^. (latent  not  much  mote  thnn  two  or  three  mileik   .The<tibaK'^ 
b^^aB|#i}he4<^ot  the  alanUi  and  would  be  instantly  in^puraaiti    Thisreb  odc^i 
e Wff ^^!n  t^'  »9»ety  of  <mr  Bedouins  to  get  rid  of  our  pet^i  aad^  edtk  whaf;  <  ^ 
expiifjitian  t^  couIa>  to  return  with  their  booty  te  the  Deserts  1  ;Meidhekrr 
t^rlg^i4^m99^i,fifUfe/iBqtMagyr}ulii  direetioili  th^y  had  takezi>  and  ^iiit]ik{f  ^^ 
o^lit9^M'thA.roeA*to  Pehr£lBaalbekygcl  off  (in.pU]&HBt*e^^ 
thedi)lMPi(s.ltiW^  PM)W  ^arly  three Or'doek?  in  the  momingv  abd  B-**-*^  who- 
8i]|%|4  mfith  ^aa  growing  every  memlant,f^m  >ianiteaaBdl  hisa  e£  Uobd« 
^nffff^.  9^i\  R^PW  ii^t^    We  again  raiaed  kam  u|»  dn  .our  anns^  mold  took  the 
V^Ptii^  X^Usfge. .  .We  soon  reached  U^>  The  inhafaitanta  came  eat  to  meet  ^ 
uati9t<si;^4»i  o^r  wounded  eompanieawas  tirioughitinto the  priacipalfaouiey' - 
an4^tte«4ed.wi^eU.poiaihle  oaie.    In  half  en  hour  after  the  soldiers  se* 
tusm^di'  wo  hmd  several'  reports  of  guns,  pistoh,  to.  in  the  distaaoe»  '< 
bui^tili'did  no^  appear  they  had  ettsoenters^  'any  one ;  aaaro  of  our 'baMge  . 
wil^^ivepoK^ared  whiah  had  fallen*  dewU'  at  llhe<eommeneemeet  ofitheei£if»A  .b 
m^^yt^^whi^  they  Ml  not  time  teetaray  oft  •  The  Bfaeikhief  ilm  ;nak^ 
now  m^vedi  and  we  wereettolAed^aiatt,  and'  eJasg*  tmd  emnferlabls'vbbdli  f 
to,#]^p,^.f(pgr  the  nighti,  AimsaseneCr  Imd  4dM«dy.been(deBpatehed'4a>A 
Hoaiie^jft  Mfom^  the  Goiretfiw  of-thersibflet  niahri^ 

would  take  immediate  and  effectual  measures  to  see  us  fuUy  redressed. 

2  o  t 
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'  '  '4  « » »  i  .. 
After  many  Allah*  of  suvprifle/and  ik€  most  fyienQcUy  mtifpNilulfekUQBift.i^qAr 
providential  escape  fVotn  fhe  hands  of  these  PfaalijsUiijm«  wevetiredji.wjt^ 
the  dawn  was  ju^  glimmering  over  the  Desert^  to  our  cJ^unbef*  t]H^w  our- 
selves on  the  floor,-  and  in  a  moment  after  were  buried  in  the  moflt  ff-offiuf^d 
repose. 

The  soldier  who  had  been  sent  to  Horns  returned  a  little  after  daybreak. 
The  first  intelligenee  we  received  on  rising  was  a  message'  from  the  Shaiki^, 
informing  us  that  the  Governor  had  seized  a  large  quantity  of  caotel^  -  in 
town ;  that  they  had  snbsequently  been  released ;  that  thw  mastera  had  es- 
caped ;  that  several  detachments  of  Turkish  cavalry  were  seen  scowering 
the  environs^  and  that  some  of  them  had  taken  the  route  to  the  interior,  of 
the  Desert.  We  procured  two  asses  with  great  difficulty ;  and  after  a  little 
refreshment,  and  thanking  the  good  Sheikh  for  his  attentions^  immediatfly 

proceeded  to  the  City.    B ,  who  was  now  oonaiderahly  bettev,  we  pl«fed 

oh  one  of  them ;  the  other  was  at  the  service  of  the  remainder  of  the  partiy. 
He  did  his  duty  weU^  and  we  had  no  reason  to  regret  the  exdiange  w«  |iad 
made  for  the  camels.  We  had  scarcely  quitted  the  village  whea  we  m^,  two 
large  bodies  of  Arabs^  well  mounted  on  dromedaries*  the  first  enHwintjog 
nearly  to  sixty,  the  second  to  eighty  persons,  advancing  m  full  gaUqp.upon 
us.  We  immediately  drew  aside  witn  our  asses^  to  aUow  tbem  to*  pass. 
As  they  rushed  full  speed  beside  us,  the  foremost  of  the  party  evislaivpi^d* 
^'  Save  yourselves !  in  the  name  of  the  Prophet,  save  youn^elvesl,  To  the 
Desert!  To  the  Desert!  The  OsmanU  is  after  yel'  We  veire  iji  the 
Arab  dress,  burnt  and  parched  by  the  sun  of  Syria;  oar  beards  loog^  and 
our  appearance  on  the  whole  savage  and  Bedouin  enough*  NkoW,|»er- 
ceived  the  mistake,  and  profited  by  it.  The  advice  was  repeated  aa  tiie 
line  passed  on ;  he  answered  them  with  an  abundance  of  salaana*  ;and  pxo- 
fessions  of  great  veneration  and  attachment  for  the  Paaha«  "  God  gvant 
vou,''  said  he,  ''a  safe  journey!  but  we  have  nothing  to  dread;,  we  are 
friends  and  allies  of  his  Highness."  In  a  moment  they  had  passed  ua.  It 
was  a  fine  siffht ;  and  a  more  lively  picture  cannot  be  conceived  of  Desert 
warfare.  They  hurried  by  us  in  a  confused,  fierce,  and  crowded  mass, 
and  were  instantly  followed  by  the  Turkish  horsemen.  The  Turks-  were 
few,  well  armed,  and  earnest.  Our  friend,  the  Kiaiaj  came  last,  and  alone; 
we  gave  him  our  salaams  in  passing.  He  looked  round,  glanoed  at  ua,  avid 
scarcely  returning  them,  rode  on.  His  whole  mind  was  absorbed  by  jfche 
pursuit;  his  foot  set  firmly  in  his  stirrups;  his  lance,  head,  and  whole 
Qody  bent  forward  and  identified  with  his  horse,  who  appeared  not  lesa  eager 
for  the  diase  than  his  ferocious  rider.  We  now  entered  the  town,  ai^d  were 
greeted  variously  as  we  passed  along  through  the  crowded  streets.  Some  com- 
passionated the  failure  of  their  Christian  friends ;  others  rejoiced  visiU^  ipjirer 
the  mortification  of  the  Nazreen  dogs ;  others  gazed  at  us  in  iininqmr;puDg  si- 
lence, seemingly  indifferent  either  to  the  dogs  or  the  Christians*  Tne  i?q^ 
had  spread  and  circulated  with  rapidity  that  one  of  our  number  had  ,l^n 
dain,  two  wounded,  and  the  remainder  scattered  like  dust  ovoi  th^  pe- 
sert.  The  Grovemor,  not  less  alarmed  than  his  subjects,  sent  immediately 
on  our  arrival  one  of  his  court  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries  and  congra- 
tulations. He  found  us  in  the  Turkish  costume,  which  we  had  once  qsore 
with  joy  exchanged  for  the  Arab,  and,  with  the  exception  of  B- — ,  sdi  well, 
and  considering  our  disappointment,  in  very  reasonable  spirits.  Hie  Divan 
presented  a  new  enjoyment,  and  we  returned  to  our  cards  and  hooka  with 
appetite.  Towards  evening  we  had,  aa  usual,  a  very  crowded  levee.  AH  the 
Tfiiie  gossipry  of  the  town  attended.  Then  came  our  servants,.  Achjnet, 
Khalil,  and  Andriko,  with  their  queries  and  assiduities.  Andriko,  a  tall, 
gaunt-looking  Greek,  faithful  and  attached,  far  beyond  the  general  charac- 
ter of  his  countrymen,  had,  during  our  absenee,  been  afflicted  nith  the  most 
portentous  dreams,  and  prophesied,  for  the  last  two  days  unceasingly,  dis- 
asters of  every  fatfd  hue  to  the  travellers.  Khalil,  a  Bosniote  Turk*  ^nnted 
up  thlB  sinister  rumotirs  immediately  buzsed  about  on  our  depaimrp ;  .Ash- 
met  had  serious  intentions  of  following  us ;  every  one  was  in  mevemuent. 
But  Antoon  and  Nicole,  who  had  accompanied  the  expedition,  soon  threw  all 
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their  comfwuiioiis  into  the  shade.  Antoon  was  the  most  eloquent  of  the  par* 
tf;/iai4^,^M4fciii«f  be*iBta^edy  im  perpetual  •ceupi^tiqn  jwd  request.  The 
tlMr<^|*«i«i^  odf^ntum^  with:  fvesh  embeUiahmeBts  each  imQ,  wa^  repeated 
f&t  €lHrf'  Mm  ocMDer.  It  was  ao  amosiag  thia^  to  see  bUn,  i;neeling  down 
ikl^th0'«BMre  of  his  astonished  audience,  and  de^g  out,  witib  ''  his  hairs  on 
end  at  his  own  wonders,''  and  all  the  dramatic  accompaniments  necessary  to 
jtteh^aittratiOnB  in  the  East,  some  new  and  improved  fragment  of  the  Arahian 
filstory.:  In  the  midst  of  all  this  rushed  in  Achmet,  and  stood  for  a  moment 
breathless  before  ns.  "  What  has  happened?"  we  exclaimed  at  once,  half 
risinpf  ftwn  OUT  divan.  "  A  dreadful  catastrophe,"  was  the  reply.  Achmet 
had  jnst  seen  in  the  neighbouring  narrow  street,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of 
|>eople,  two  heads  paraded  about  on  lances,  and  advancing  rapidly  with  shouts 
towdrde  the  market-plaoe.  They  were  the  trophies  of  the  tast  engagement. 
.The  Boldibro  had  come  up  with  the  Arab  party  whom  we  had  met  on  quitting 
'the  village ;  thiB  Arabs  amended  themselves  for  some  time  with  great  spirit, 
^«t  being  indiffeawDtly  armed,  were  at  last  obliged  to  give  way,  and  fail  back 
^     '^  '^hi ^ 


"ubon  the  Desert.    The  soldiers  professed  themselves  anxious  to  spare  blood, 
*  tlnd  desiroua  onl^  of  seizing  such  a  number  of  camels  and  prisoners  as  might 
-*Msure  the  chastisement  ofthe  real  oifenders,  and  the  repayUiCnt  of  the  six 
"hundned  piastres  which  they  had  carried  ofP.    The  Arabs  were  either  igno- 
taikt  6r  reckless  of  these  intentions :  a  soldier  was  wounded  with  a  stone  in 
the  fbr^ead  a  little  beyi»id  the  brook ;  this  was  the  sipial  for  a  general  en- 
ij^iwement.    The  soldiers  dosed  in  upon  them  on  aU  sides :  an  Arab  was 
kiliiBd,  then  another;  a  third  leaped  down  a  pit  and  perished;  the  rest  fled. 
'  The  heads  of  thoee  who  had  fsllen  were  immediately  brought  into  town,  and 
^thef^'imfnberB,  of  course,  soon  magmfied.    Whilst  Achmet  was  still  speak- 
kigi  the  Ser&f 's  son  himself  entered,  and  after  mysteriously  counting  us  twice 
''O^er,  asked  vb,  in  a  low  and  anxious  whisper,  "  whether  we  were  yet  satis- 
fi^  ?  we  were  six  in  number^  and  six  heads  had  been  just  cut  o£^-H>ne  ^or 
eaCb  of  us,— -which,  all  thmgs  considered,  he  deemed,  with  our  good  leave, 
snffident.''    We  found  it  'impossible  to  impress  him  with  our  feelings  of  hor- 
ror and  regret  at  this  proceeding:  though  half  Arab  himself,  he  appeared 
profoundly  convinced  o9f  the  justice  and  expediency  of  such  retribution.  The 
soldiers,  however,  had  not  altogether  escaped ;  two  of  them  had  been  severely 
wounded  towards  the  dose  of  the  encounter.    On  their  return,  the  Moiizze- 
'%n  strongly  testified  his  displeasure;  they  had  much  exceeded  their  orders. 
To  our  fi^end,  the  Kiaia,  this  violation  or  duty  was  generally,  and  I  believe 
jnstly,  ascribed ;  his  anti-Bedouin  propensities^  as  we  had  apprehended,  had' 
betrayed  him  too  far,  and  the  Mouzzekm  had  him  put  und^r  arrest  the  mo-> 
ment  he  appeared  before  him.    In  the  interval,  a  full  report  of  the  entire 
proceeding  was  despatched  to  Damascus,  and  serious  apprehensions  were  en- 
'  tertained  at  Horns  of  the  probability  of  an  approaching  war. 

A  little  time  after  our  arrival,  we  had  sent  to  the  Alouzzelim  to  inquire 
'  lirh^tSier  we  might  not  be  permitted  to  see  him  on  the  ensuing  morning,  and 
' '  had  recdved  the  kindest  assurances  in  return.  We  accordingly  proceeded 
the  next  day,  according  to  our  arrangement,  to  his  wooden  palace,  at  a  very 
early  hour.  We  found  his  little  court  extremdy  gloomy,  and  stripped  of 
most  of  his  usual  attendants.  Scander  alone  appeared.  On  entering,  th& 
Moozselim  addressed  us  the  ordinary  salutations,  and  a  few  words  of  condo- 
lence and  felicitation.  He  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  details,  and 
acquitted  us  of  the  slightest  shadow  of  blame  in  every  stage  of  this  unfortu- 
nate adventure.  The  mere  circumstance  of  being  totally  unarmed,  was  in 
itself  sufficient  evidence  of  our  peaceful  intentions.  We  ^ould  immediately 
be  reimbursed  all  advances  of  money ;  he  had  already  given  orders  to  his 
Ser4f  for  that  purpose ;  in  due  season,  he  hoped  he  should  find  means  to 
compel  the  tribe  to  refund.  At  the  same  time,  much  as  he  lamented  our  late 
mis&rtnne,  he  thought  that  the  expedition  might  still  be  attempted,  and  he 
was  ready  to  offer  us  all  military  and  other  assistance  in  his  power ;  his  force 
was  not  considerable,  but  he  had  a  euffident  number  of  troops  to  make  us 
x«9pected«  even  at  Tedmor.  We  returned  him  our  repeated  and  unfeigned 
th  anks  for  this  new  mark  of  his  kindness,  begged  lie  would  apply  the  money 
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quitffltoim«U«cU>M«pt<^Wt;  sve).idiqidd>btf  tsoAtiMktod  UUgnM^ow 
owwaiUfatow^ror  gpwl>.  nt JJtoHitlfa;H>TB<aiiBg<iay  diiforail!et,i4tid  yniii|iM 

im<(  fiUl) DBffoeH^A oiiv4foi9i(mi  biiit at ]a«t> aftora  toa^  pail«ey/890lD«dUtos 
tMRk^m  ifflr0>  jut,  ttie.  Bi|^«  The  SheUsli  oC  Tedvetf'tf  •oA^iflMnkmuhddi 
■^^im  tb»,VI«O04ipir  0vepiuigi».le£t  no  doubts  in  oiiriiuiiAi.upte4b4inibjofala^ 
lUld:  w«iifiiit-<Urod  ou  a  aecond  attempt  liitfe  qoastioD  exititd  tJtebimajMdtt 
]t»t«ltblreA)tte.£i(eiQf  iba  Paflim's  troom  in  the  Hauran.  XhaaaonBTito* 
|l«niq^pMiBMAie»d>aeoeptu^  aoldienw^re  Omanli^  aind  j^  fimtj 
tb»iIln|Klfi4^«t  VticiMregAl  tveasiuies;  tlte^  hadnioreovar  aiabaeded.thaiai 
Qate%rcngmiiittiertie(ao<we»^  and  were  much  mote  deierwg  ofipimi'liwrtniii 
tli4ii(MwM4j  i;l%fi.Kif^lunMlf  iMM  at  tW  moment  in  pc^ 
l^eQwia4thfivel^atil)Mhid.f^^  for  luadiaobediewetfr^AilMiiMM 

]ililfea>t(>i4itt^^7kaad<to  ua  onlfjhould  it  be  repaid*.  ^HajtiianinqifliTMft 
wheii(iwe.inleaded  UfNiua  HonUp  and  what  nnube  ire:pin«pQ|Kld.takhiig)£/)j^ 
fiiteitfttbaiaettDW  for  the.day«af  our  depMtai^  afcul  iktbd  jreadjia  Tuipalft 
feroMr  route.  H»  aeiered  ua  it  waa  now  quite  aafe»  iaith>ja»^3toqplMMi^  ifmnr 
JM^.of  a  ■h(rt  strip  efintemediate  deaert^itiweughviiiohjiwdHuUtefl^ 
eempMueiibytiniof  hiaownaoldien'  We.  nilearted^rtr  a— MBi(toaipiMna»o 
tttttoe  Jfof  the  nttmanwa  atteationa  and  othfiiliieririceeifiwjiiihMb^aihaA  lieaan 
indebted  to  his  courtesy ;  and  after  the  usual  salutations^:  fcjlK^i  \i9ih^i>mit 
iKa4toaki9UP.&RalileaT0«and  retired.    NotUngl  oatida^itafaj.^rauadyjai- 
tag^ouftoiteiMal  Ihe  Turidsh  ehsKBctev  iha&.thais«fidMrt  6l!^^ 
h»lMst4na»ii  Fffoniithe  leQmmeaeemeat  to  \hm  mAf>ffm  famdifaimitflriiarfnl^tl 
voA  1»e<fo9tod)¥  taataue^in  diiohai^iag  the  datiea  of  .'ho«aitajyilK)(«t  .K^^ 
•tatifeiiAPdidecid0d>he  adlioipiMtedourwiihea'Tfilh  a  eatneib^i. 

n«9i  (Wfl  kmf^\  <nDt  ^ainoe  seen  equalled.  W^  had  often  to  r^g;vet»  tbendiiraBV' 
ofJtoi AlwWBeliBij >of  H«ma  amidst  the  bureaus  and  pas^arts  oleiiiiiisBd)* 
lEiwopeitM.iii  /..;.'..* 

I'Xhe  saiue  (Nreaiflg  tbe  whole  six  hundred  piastvea  warn  repaid  ua  bsr  the . 
B^rMT^iSWi  end  ft  vrnte  Cashmire  shawl  was  sent  to  the  Governor^  withom!<. 
tlniid(S;«id  xeimeQti^.aild.  another  presented  to  our  ho8t>  in  acknowiedMnen^ 
for  the  many  avilities  which  we  had  jnsceived  dariiig  ourhmi^  stay. .  Walhan>  * 
paid  him  our  farewell  vint.    We  found  the  old  man  in  a  retired  chamber,  at 
the  farthest  extremity  of  the  inner  court.    He  was  sitting  up  in  bed  when  we 
entered,  and  his  pale>  emaciated,  but  still  venerable  countenance,  his  long 
beard  and  faltering  voice,  presented  a  very  lively  illustration  to  our  imagina- 
tioH'of  the  dylxiK' «eento  of  Isaac  and  Jacob  In  the  Old  TestatUeii^/^Vis 
daeghletfSi  ^Uei  te  tbe-Mahomedan  manner,  erossed  the  eoiirt  p)rted|filiMbqr< ' 
enimv  ajipefanooeu  fcia  sens  servnd  acound  hinu    He'had-i»riBBii|ijrttlM^^ 
been  an  MHrffti^  afnd  4tilar> expected  his  diniplutftoa«    After  .the><«ffialiatidi»i^ 
peio|^&b)f,efttefta^ent»  cofee^pipe^  fruits..^  the  conv^rsatilHiie^  wj»,|{i^ 
apprehended^  .recurred  toTedmor  and  the  Bedouin  Aral«9.  Antmi^^pyf^ 


Jn^  and  Wan  ftom  tj^^e  Winning :.  in  mercy,  however,  to  the  ^af„  w^laj.' | 
sisted  ion  the  tnnisslon  of  bII  ^isodes.  In  return,  the  old  covrtiet  g^V^  Wa 
ik€ftch'of  1^  eady  adve^ttivdfir,  and  tt>me  interesting  information  6n  'iih^^Yi!^'^ 
enemies.  UwppeaiBlhairwBr6.otfairte  veryreoeatlyinived^ie^the'fieyMfi^" 
of  \Uam,  hmk  the  Peeeflb  neer  Bi«d&d.  .We  abse^ed  indeed  iUati^iey^O 
seamed  intioaately  acmMinted  with  libat  country,  and  fteffi^yyofianed  ^3  i 
eohduct  us  thither.  The  tribe  Anazy,  under  $heikh  Nazr,  had^b^n^QngiftP 
nally  in  possessipn  of  the  territory  round  Tedmor ;  in  consequep^e  ff}\W\f)§ii 
murdem  two  ft  on  adjoining  tribe,  and  tome  other  4ifferenceri  between 
thsNu^aM  the  €ef  earner  of  Horns,  they  were  edmpelM  to  rdmove  to'th^  i^d-*'^' 
Bilrpnf  ]t>ifatiiiBeQ%  triuBee  their  wave  nowtettlad,  bot'did 'not  k>i^'  tnkOSm^"* 
an^eigifasMe^teprti with <lhe f ashsk  33mtqbfliAphay  waacoHnwani  iitfawnipff 
■e?fti^[tiftw^*WMW^thafl^w^  TlMfl^HHipn 

did^ot.^piwfR^  tfl  ^f  ^  y^  J^wo  Aw*re4i  pa^,,  wA  ri?9Mwd  KpPWfffif^f^  i 


iialkpfiliv«»r8df  biT'tiMi  Govenrt^r^  awl  their  4Miifiii|pMrMfttteAt0ihi>«ir'JlQWr 

bhedowvmifa«etM?<tha  tribe  OMUtod  « JK>pul&dd«n^ab«ilMffe  M»idfai(H# 
•oid»i:itfidudMM>^ttiMior,  ua  «k  ametgeocy,  ai(0tt4y^:elgM^tMM|^«ilBll9tt^ 
'AwnMiiKi  tli^  luicieiKt  hostility*  t»  the  Autoy,  to  -^vOstok^TS^simMrJM 
Mc^immmoAs  they  wefe  stiU  exnoud.  The  AMM^y,  tiM^ioliPlMbbirtli 
tcvmi  4fihi0OtMLip  with  the  MouasMlim,  were  yet  i^o^R^d^t^umffiMW^imll 
toidifrii^  thehr  trade  in  soda;  See,  whieh  they  vollieted>iM  itt^^fmimitMl 
iAi<afetfewwft/>  '11m  Sahak  lived  prindiiaiiy  on  llf»^ki«ebiMi«lti)9t^9ini> 
iMat4teia*igidttagea,o£  goats  and camebi  Thttytittkidifida^a  tibMFfMI^ 
saWtfWlwivttb maiiy  of  thetowns  of  Syvla,  a]»d  tJski  ObiklgpMBUtiiijiumfBei 
fiHsi&pi^fMMAQe^  in  theu*  hands  abe^  in  -oomtkimmfixi^^tlliti^it^Vl^ 
Biffikdi^M^i/ikKf  the  priooipal  uiana^remeort  of  the  IMiiJ^ahtfHtel^tWiiSdlbP^ 
liiwpny  ild>as^he  ^amiiAal  mortality  ot  camels^  dec  \fmtLimMvtveilfif^(mAp}i^ 
wtm4  soobtp'Of  %o«0i(iyrable  w^mnae.  They  were  still,  horwevir,  Miy tiUMffi) 
lAdii^Miiie^ to'tkiei Anazyv  o they  in  tarn  to  the  Beiiisakr.  TMe  BteisMH<l<i 
oeBO3^ithi[>ifo0«aji  lAOMtA^'as^te^as  the  Cathobc  town  of  £Udt,  and  MW^yo 
nnscH  ihiiliiiostiinnieiobs/ibnBidahie,  Aerce,  and  indajMndeiit  wandM^oMW^ 
tliv'fiiieettli Q|l>flyiri;*.  '    - -'^  <•      -      -  ..-.'.   oj  ;>'oi>:>iiiu 

Wei«owifepeatad  out  thanks,  and  took  a  last  farewell.  '^l^m'i^w^ilfis>hfi^ 
tevlwMs  we^a^ed  fmuk  Trrpeii  for  Smyrna.  On  arrival  wiS  kfoSO^^Hilf)  »os^ 
lU^ad  taken  thh  route  hy  Aleppo  to  Constantinople,  ahdiQltf  blSA«Eh^eM|d 
m A'tfad  ShelMi  Douaki,  who  eapieised  himself  in  tei4nA'>tf  H^ftlQfiSM1 1»» 
digutlea  «l  the  faithless  and'dlBgraoefidcondiiot  of  hie  iilbAiolffltMelPtQffi^e 
was  tt'pcMlltoii  oolfof  'the  drama,  and  intended  P»  ^ro#%4i»b|$ei^tfefl^ti9a 
their perfidyvorwas  the  finttkandfull expression  ef*lMUhoneii(Mi|ie»(4e4lUJI<> 
no  means  afterwards  to  ascertain;  but  we  already  had  too  many  Siuatitmmiff 
of  the  treachery  of  the  Bedouin  to  pot  much  faith,  in  tkk  |tfiil^MfibdfiPef  i£&r 
princes ;  and  fram  reports  which  we  heard  on  oiir  return  of  4^t«S#  XSmdMn^ 
we  had  every  reason  to  eongratukite  ourselves  at  not  havlKg  be^ib  IfltrjedM^^ 
to««eeond  experiment  upon  oar  credulity.  •  i^u^m  ^i  lol 

j,-   -    I  ^__'  '  «        »;ji  J  I *j o  rii ill  biaq 

;jMM  ENGLISH    U£S1D£NTS    AUUOAD^     »      ''   //t^i  ti)0ii>lfl9 

J^j^ONQ  the  various  motives  that  induce  sucli  inulufij^lt^'iQ^Oi^iq^go;! 
Iryi.p^fi^le  of  all  sexee  and  a<;es  to  travelt  a  love-  q£  xh^  V^W*trm^ii^i0ib 
cenUttnljii'iioc  the  foremost ;  else  why  do  they  vslisBftaril^uasde^^iliia^o 
tiflo^iibtf  i-retidcnce  the  most  unattractive  t-  OMend, ;  Ai^:  kMbxttte<)8  i«)<< 
OtA^i'V^hiiterable  Besancon  :  places  tliat  ar^  ei^tip'^^f iiMW'W'l 


A^^'iiii  if*hfe  saw  them,  wish  himself  back  in ^  ,  ,  ^^^^  ^^ 
hfffs  ^jTffand, — and  yet  years  are  spent  there  yvubpip^r^fitjirj^^jgaa^rp^^ 
co^^nt^em.  Not  only  so,  but  it  ia.  comider4d^)^y.m0a5iiwbqse'>jQ^^ 
n^fttiiliy«iliol  been-  very  cxleosive,  aa  •  liArhsg^mi^tlmi  Goai<|^am4  n^'saami^ 
fefsttigtthe  taste  arid  the  fe/<k^  of  a  foreign  rattideAci^.ln^eti«ral,  mMd^o 
it^'Isiio^waUe)  chat  fitfe  views  land  deliicimiir  seenery,  faoweveir  •  m'Ugh^^ 
adiiiii^ed' In  passing',  do  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  a  settled  resldeh^^l^ 
Wh^dier  this  be  in  a  deep  inclosed  valley^  on  the  banks  oT  danjc  c^^J^q 
or  ba  uiteriniiuUe  plaiaa^  tl^«re>  ure.the  Mreauur  :nttmbec^<ia9M^iitfili7Hi 
ve(|#ipf ,4o  be  fi>m)d.  Tto  duU-Csty  tif  X^iiRiy'Wiih^  w  |i«iiMitt1»i^ta 
noiMflOiiiCMHwryv'ia'Ciovsdad  w^utef&itvnmg'f  Whil^.Uureligili»klidig«^o 
Dginv^iltto'  infernyrto  Pitfie  UiUfS^iNsMdiA  Um^"  hmnmi^lSi^finfmi^ 
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Whb'^fftd^libiMci  wtA  ittr^ititftiig  of  educatiB8i»  l]hr|vie^».4^0(  ^Hoil^. 

H^i«i^neM/^»bedlly  fiiir  their  .extTcniaohea|meM«  .  Agi«,tta«e  fm 

^Hff*y  nmii^^^Mifiltetf  who  are  independant  of  any  oonsideiaiioB.of  ^ift 

fAnii, '  Who,  b^ing  once  egtablished  in  a  place  which  they  have  *hQ8sd 

Ijfrilised'aftd  admired  at  home,  never  think  of  qnittii^  it.     The  moifirp- 

llit'rd^to^  olP>*<Fr^ch  pvovincial  town  passes  on,  and  excited  iiotemifii 

^^tUkstP^lr^W  dfMtge^,  die  sad  and  formal  soirie,.tb^€^  ^ri^ji^ 

^MiedfelM^iflh  tdw^hMtsvmder  their^rm,  the  Jadiaa  ranged  «?3|iiiJl/^j| 

^dW^bt'^tl  \e^fl[]but'€he:s«il  or  spirit  of  en}ojment-t*fthef«cUi^  wm 

^6M  "gb/'tll^  otiey«ar  ended,  wiother  conmieiioea  uoder  tbb  mm4  ftm 

)lh5e8,  aiodAVfth '  the  same  animating  prospects,      it  wfouM  'bo  .4MBo^# 

coaeeiv^  what  enables  so  many,  not  only  to  trienleisiioh.e  1^4^:bii^;K^ 

tUa^e  to  it ;  except  that  one  is  aware  there  is  a  aadvei  <imsm  atHkAiBd 

to  the  idea  of  Kving  abroad ;  a  consciouaaass  of  bebg,  tk^enSMipOii^ 

^•^a  triuniphant^fe^ng  in  correspondiag  Jiutb.onfr'a.fritodbx  It)  ImmM* 

•ivho  hav«  hev^r  or  rarely  quitted  dieir  own  ahooes.    sThe. fdlilMl»r4>f 

^V¥tTkh,  Duft^,  or-  ItaNan  manners ;  tlie  passii^  bittttr  and;4eiJ9&i!»  <^ 

^^c^«y  M  them  ;'the  expressions  of  acorn  orlwuteur  t^erb^pamd^l^ 

'iH^^Sf^  W'«  4#^tnes8  m  all  this,  an  elevalioD^  an  exciteitieia»..Mr^ch 

*njiU^iprt^Vim^&^  tdiirn9»  oountry-honsea,  oc  maoufaeturing  eiiiieaid^  opt 

'%i<d"ehifAbC'siSbf4. '  Or  perhsitt  the  tide  of  feeling  is  tkal  of  fdeaqntt : 

^¥&t&gWfS^ei^e^;ia(i^Md  habits,  are  seen  with  ecstasy,  and  ei^oy^ 

»H<^  ^efhfh^btit  time  does  not  diminish; — then  what  are  the  iaconveni- 

"ifen%^  bf  ;eL  sbiaB  Fteneh  town  in  the  balance  ;  the  stiff  and  crof^, 

''iibd'  W^agfe  boiftevard  for  the  only  walk  ;  the  same  Fr^ch  faces  Uwt 

m^ve'grbWn  withered  since  the  Revolution,  or  demure  and  deipoulfiaice 

^'tf^BMrlidniS'have  set  the  &shion  ?  .  .  ^ 

^'  "^^tJitiiP  at  that  tall,  dun,  antique-boking  building,  six  stodes^i^iM^a 

'*'  fountain' with  a  venerable  statue,  the  face  and  limbs  of  which  arejbAUM^ni 

*^l^de,  and  tbeneter-ending  gush  of  waters  of  whid^  h«rn  bo«n.4l»9rtrc- 

''sort^of  ah  liie  grisette»of  the  town  for  more  than  two  centttritfl^  cOoUke 

'^'jbrst^flbor  lodges  an  English  family,  in  a  lofty,  airy  suite  of  apaftmaiifs, 

"  wtid^etn^i^i^'yt^dtf  faced  in  some  measure  of  their  gildings  and  <odlflni<dd- 

''lyn^H^iAri^;  still  look  rather  imposing.    Bebw,  joining  t^-ntro^t, 

''"is  at^hina'shop ;  'and  above,  in  a  more  confined,  and  far  chenpi^r) abftfe, 

h  another  fkinily,  thai  has  come  from  the  far  and  healthy  islds  pfj  8bet- 

'  lahd  to  seethi^  JGoptineat;.  an  ancient  family,  that  bad  lived,)  lijcpjts 

ancestors  fbr  many  generations  b^ore  tliem,  in  great  roBpeclidbili|»y  «and 

<^  a  fulness  of  comfort,  on  a  comparatively  small  ineome.    Tliey«iiad 

'  their  old  and  roomy  dwelling  not  lar  from  the  sea :  had  an  |imple<sl4Kk 

*  of  halted  geese:  could  command  at  all  times  abundance  of  eiB^Uant 
"salf^fish  from  the  store,  or  fresh  from  the  sea.  that,  strotobedbf^re 
'    them,  and  at  no  expense.     They  Were  related  to  the  beat  fiuniUnaon 

'  'the  islsnd,  and  visited  often,  ttid'^rerc/ vtaited  in  turn,  and  sahataiftial 
^^  ancf  jbvial' wer^  tha  entevuinnRnca^ '  "She  good  oU^v^iskeyiMia^ never 

*  ypav^fj'  geroto]r^,of  tfaeisnown. lyfewing'v  flofred  in  abiindamw viand 
'•'tKK*bMry  Ift;^ klinHnr boufa,  bat^tkaseijof  clile  night fboyflovtodioTirii^er- 


fdiakvlindi  giMjT  ^tma^^  JimQimppm^ir  nr«» >eftt  hmt  .^M.dmiH^ 
p«(»{M^?fooW>lK4itUr4lMi£iii^f  iBiitr«VBl  v  suMlfriei^iU  Yf]^JM  ^yofM^ 
ff^a^HHt  l&W  by  tmto  tfaBlC^nmenw  «tthertwfole  >4iHJb^;mtefiflg,  »^ 

ikAl^^ttey  bad  AspadeiioedL    Ffdm  thatiiaar  thtif  fmm.^kMk.Mo^m» 

anid  wiU  •CMttvy,  and  tba  eacpaiiae  of>o€eaa,  bad  iittPMiiiriiA.tbfiii^bfh 
A>re;  theybadiie«crliMiadtbem.tadMHOEii^^teA.«k^        J9^t 
iidw  it  8#»iiied  cruel  uid  pmAd  Id  baabnt  op  M  tbeur  Ufcn  viliim  8^ 
stndl  1^  oompasg^  and  never  to  wander  over  the  world  bejiwdt     Ttie 
htisband  thought  it  would  give  him  enlargenenC  of  oiiodt  and  Ai  ^^ 
spbefe  of  observation;  the  wife  dwelt  widi  raptture  on  tbe.^giHG^fb 
drefiH^SrMMi  aingular  mannera  of  the  foreign  women,  doiiEUPwiiniwy:^ 
Ml»  tb0iia^  that  adorned  the  fair  of  her  own  Isle.    Tb^  might  Uifp  a 
\mit  liif  and  die  there,  they  both  aaid^  withoni  seeing  or  ei^^yiog  aipy 
'thd%inoye  than  they  had  hitherto  done.    The  resolution  wi|%at  )as^ 
tiklisii  to  go  abroad  lor  swo  or  three  years ;  but  it  was  not  so  easy  tp 
V<i[temtc#  aa  to  teseive.    Though  their  income  was  suffiejant  for  all  the 
4J«|M(i|rts  and  luxuries  of  their  own  Isle,  it  did  not  give  them  the  com- 
ftiand  6t  moch  readynaooney,  that  summitm  bonum  in  all  uavelling.     A 
*ibw  m6iitha  were  fiaMed  ki  preparation,  part  of  the  stopk  was  disposed 
of,  sMd  at  kat,  fall  of  the  most  sanguine  anticipations,  tji^  aaikd  49  (a 
mafrehantHsbip  from  their  own  remote  shore,  end  landed,  w  ll^^,.^f 
Fftmce.    In  a  few  days  after,  tbey  reached  the  capital,  and  ^v^qe^fi- 
tikely  delighted  with  its  splendour  and  the  novelty  of  ita.^avioj^^^igbo* 
Here  they  would  willingly  have  lingered  long';  froQs.  tbe*  dplini^Qi/cif 
their  own  Isle  it  was  like  dropping  on  a  new  world  s  but  um  enjoymfiDU 
could  not  be  possessed  without  many  bitter  things  altpcbed  ^]|  t}iepi« 
Accustomed  so  long  to  a  spot  where  all  the  comforts  of  life)  w^^  fo 
cheap  and  plentiful,  the  French  capital  seemed  to  drink  up  tbeit.  not 
aasple  lesouioes  with  daily  and  iiisatiable  avidity*    j^onomyi  sq  joag 
practised,  could  do  nothing  here  ;  and  it  was  with  a  heavy  .hearted 
slender  parse,  that  tbey  bent  their  way  after  a  few  weekst  iwtb  (their 
r'cMldren,  to  the  interior.     They  arrived    in   this   small  towi);..ita 
ohaapaeia  they- had  heard  extolled,  and  took  a  mean  snifa  of  .i^pMt- 
ments  an  thesooood-flaor,  directly  over  the  far  more affluei^  ^wnily  that 
baa  bten  spoken  of  before.      It  is  true,  the  scale  of  expfiasa  was 
-aaimd  lo  their  resources;  provisions  were  cheap;  wine,  lba]t  bad.baen^ 
Jii>TiB'iiy  in  their  own  land,  cost  but  litde,  and  waa  good  aod^plitotifuL 
■For  a  few  months  they  were  pleased  and  reconciled}  thoagl^  they  both 
ieh  the  bitterness  of  disappointment ;  the  manners  of  the  people,  the 
'aspect  of  the  country,  the  style  of  the  little  sooiely  they  frequented,  all 
"werjS  new«     Time  brought  some  sources  of  vexation .  and  annoyance, 
aven/in  that  small  ttod  unambitioua  French  town*    The  English  family 
that  lived  on  the  first-floor  was  considered  to  be  wealthy,  and  was  so 
ii^  that  situation.     They  had  left  a  good  house  in,  one:of  the  town^  on 
the  southern  coast,  and  a  pretty  numerous  circle  of  acquaintance»  to 
come  and  reside  there*    Several  o(  their  countrypeople  a)«iO(  dwr^lt  in 
the  town,  but  were  unable  to  keep  up  so  good  an  ^ppearf^oa  ^  thia  fa- 
mily, which  dearly  priaed  the  diatioetion  of  being  the  fir^t  and  ffiost 
stylish  traveled  people  in  the  plaee»  and  was  re$o)ve4.fO:  m«^i|4f(|n  it 
agMnat  all  new  comers.    The  superior  atleationa  paid  them  ^y,  thftrna- 
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cb»ml||oMlukigpr  ^mfi^iwMstt  feeling,  kittdtoess*  ted  starchy  MMAcfiir^ 
bdHMlbi^iiO£(44iiifti«W«aqttiryi'e  mther  itivesti^tbtt^ft^'iAe^bli^ToBe^ 
adMi^ttU  ctbcoldqMidMtts;  vbo  iqimi^  their  lodkv,  ^ifffify/'MW  Vf^^ 
djnetg,  acci<rt^f>t<3i?^th<^Ttitt»<>r'liM^;ied  result/  OfeiA  lil^^fPHiAtfaiiK^ 
niaBt^0-ilUr>nreiieli4iftemim6B  St  these  oavidierairaMd'^k^s^^fm; 
chey<  fBMSiiiev'm'<yiMk»iwly,  thst  the  natit^s  bf  M):'MeJ)!6^iifi^'ltt'V' 
fomign  plaoe,  in  sn  isototed'  sitastifHi,  sad  depetlde(tt'^UA'%  sffilR^l^^ 
gikaf  on  the  khdttness  and  goodwill  of  their  <l»kNi^-<j^klW8,^Welfi# 
ptkM^ote  tbeb*  happiims  by  beings  cani£aPfttid'^tftC^«  ib^di^  mi^^^ 
AkiiiL^bjrJMiqw  <Qoe  tiw  fierce  ptMe  toid  I^MHaM^  fl^ife^ 
£pglnblK>8bfai,J«ta0tber  mate  or  feiriiUe^t6'«di(ktf^tb  tos^^^^^i^^ 
ti»itya9paMiiqirol«:<Ma«idveserved'ldbks;  aiid  a  calttl,'habMaidhJki]|li^^' 
nes|vdBiai(tahMSlfdi«aii«l  *  So  thought  the fattilfy  that  lif ed  oia'tlt^^tV^^ 
floari  liacUaoowlbtt  non^ttrdb  the  uaibrtutMter  strange^  Mtn  dbeili^fl.''^ 
Ne«9iteixitbe¥;^aiiy<^(the  other  faaiiiies;  wkhed  them-«^iI;'ofivbiaU ' 
nei^cbiioiappofliUmyilf^-it'oiRired,  to  do  them  a  Teal  ser^M,  prtf<^id«d' 
it  sUifeikatLitniwiMiOiire^efKe  themseWes.  But  they  were  poor-^tKs* ' 
wai^itiaq;kljir<kiiiiMrn»  and  in  an  Boglish  eye  this  »  a  cardinal  sin:  the  . 
wholii  «tyhk\aiididiaa&l8  of  their  household,  the  denials  they  wereoMrged' 
to<awi^a0y  Umd'  thd^bissttee  of  all  luxury  at  their  meals-— all  this  wis''* 
deMaus^htittgaiitie'  tb  the  ears  of  the  previous  residents.  Th^  l^edtdV'* 
trsMtttrb'^werb  4avRed  occasionally  to  pass  the  eTening  MfkhHMt" 
neisktrndEBhtakatvaad  were  treated  with  pointed  kindneM;'^(»<ffie9^^ 
wa»A)«tudkd-air;>anosteQta^c«  about  the  thing,  from  ^rhieh^flri^^>^}f'*^ 
ani^cifM'Wibd^iof'ihlfe  Sbetlattder  revoked.  The  luxtili^  Qi^  k^m^^'i 
no|'aflbrd,iaad)«fhiobihey  knew  he  could  iiet,  were  heafMd'W%Hehi<;^' 
th4i»duD4dk]i9Oa>a0indciai0seacliped  t%e  itaother  orlhe  dad^^^^doif"" 
nar«MaikweoUBiiww8^'aml'themfstake&  love  of  traveHf%,<4ito%tw»^ 
widd9fiaadii8iotfolafly  4t»rwaa  difiUted  ^^erynrhere,  ev^n'  ih^'s^^xitMHal^l^^ 
oD6Jto«dawat(£fy1iingiabii"<Then'if  the  cdojde  sought  Co^^ie^M'rg^^'' 
tuMf  and  thef  kwerwicheyoowht  M«  to  db'iet  n  ^tras  ^JKtel^' W^kR^' 
anibtbMF  ko0#>iiM}  wbeUiev>  to^'ttdeept  with  pleiMn^  or  tj^ '^ililftiW-'' 
withitbe^xcttseathafiwey^itiiaa^ <  ^Tbeysedntb^ilid; finde^,  <Ai6y VvvTd' ' 
iiuMliadf|iee9leia>fh0'plaeerofb#rtf'who  dame  tor  dt^^^is^vrl^e''^'^^ 
tid^  thad  dkaf  r  at  the  unestpeiisivto  ie^es  given  bt'th^  ^N^ntty- '^ 
peMi(<^ejr<ii>tnraomethBetf  invited,  bttt  g^nersAly^de^rf^^b'i^'^  W^^ 

escapad^rovelid  happyvalley,  and  pmed  'to  return;  '  H^'tlk^^t.W'^ 
hi»wiiiiga|m,>aiidKrttder<wv»^'  afiih^  baii^  heMhtf  and^  lfeddM'PffiaAl°' 
kdaMft,iic)i»>ihifi>  bhcc  be^'dedCi^Ue'lUs  f^  t  '«Mi  ^^  AAted^"^ 


6fi3c 


th^  w«re  Qpiir  dtpriv^  of  :.ihe>tubf4aiiMt afld!w«iklflMHii^ 
joyous  9Nr^le'-*t|}e  «Q9g«.of  the  higbbin4»T^bo  hifwingtiw^iifci|»iiafc»w 
rlff^ouls^  ^^^  old  ^i^d  mellow,  to  champaigoe*  HMi^riMfirdHbMnifi 
ib^:ba4*nuiny  «Q  ev^ing  gUdad  away,  ta>tb»  cotd»^ceatoiiiof  iMfc^piin 
£I^£V^^.'^  tl»]A  uDioternung  plaoe !  Tlieooptiwl  WMlitteoftaaqtis 
ai}^;ff%^qg  9Pd- painful  striiggle,  itwwnfidiNAtffe^ihouijdihMdiri 
th^  ff^^^^a  tim^f  to  their  owo  comilry,  oiMdnoMpvilh  flafigaiidig 
exM^id^ipUy  ^UK  with  a  cerlaioty  of  futurt^ a<d ia»iipg>popl<rtboos  ,^soih 
.......  WlUf^KWI^  for, many  a  prudemat^d atiwtdia>«lci$)lett()o£i8m 

damql^n*;  c^4  tbi^ ,!sad.  i»  not  seldom  amw^ted.  .  H«w  >ny|i|yfl|iisKil 
dgiSfkipf  Ef^gliirt^  woqifip  have  fi>aiid  Freach  and  Swiss  liasbandivaBdit) 
Iia|(f^{ifet(}e4,f<^  gpp^raii^iidft-.vifieyards  aod  at-tke^fpotf  of-itbeiAJpnhii 
•B)f I  i^,thaafoiiesaidcWyfl)  tbefc^  did  xiot  appear  ONtcboproipad  ^(iwdukA 
coD^jpomatiQa^  she  inu^o^.w^raiiiot  rich;  in  geneasliitifiie.iifaftdii^irtMtf^q^^ 
aQ4«t  the'b^Uatbera:wa^  alw^y*  a  large  pfopoctiMk«frfKpiMoq&a^iUKii 
OQa»-^AbQi^  this  time-  th^r^  came  a  sttanger.  taiShblliMiil^lhaiakifun 
peiie4  to  be  oaa  of  tba iwry  few  plaees  habiti^Ue/in  BtftiNearlfioh  (wft 
st^  badnot  visiiadc  a  maiden  lady»  who.QWi^)lo|hirt(|E^(MjimaiieseVf 
taiuiy  drew  oearer  to  the  calm  aod-uDbvely  a|$tftof«tiNrtp«of)fat[abd3^^ 
carry  her  years  well  and  spirited^*  as  if  residvedtar.wiiri  ninthft>li(Wi  u 
strides  of  tima;*^a  clear  dark  eye  and  fresh  eomj^eosiqniamdflipf  iqpaftlygv/ 
but  not  all  her  own»  so  admirably  adjusted. fay  a  -ftUIAlbciii^^il  iKatfw 
men  saw  nothing  to  warn  them  away,  but  mu^^hat  in^tad  .saipaa^oj 
aQ(i  lokqk  %|^n.     An  income  much  more  than  suffioiens  ItofdieRiombh 
w^'|ita*or  plt^asuresy  it  was  soon  known  that  she  posaesscdyj  andi  riiwwi j 
thw  pae  half-pay  officer,  who  had  made  the  place  his>lasi  aai<L  fian(il§tefl 
retff^  fi^qm.mave  attractive  scenes,  mid  move  •  than  ^  one  >Qr  ftwbuimth««w 
yofiffg^Fcepchmen  of  good  conditioq,  but  smMl  fe(itlaB4:tdiclugfal:>Slie|raii 
cou)4:>i|pti(do  better  than  pay  their.homage  lo  ihe'faic(ilpidalart{)i6nie|t>a 
so^^lnif^pd  4t  was  neither  the  absence  ^. youth  lOtcfmrflRtgpufiiatmbadili 
co94w^^4'M>  make  the  wanderer  .pass  .oa  heif  w|^.  in^smslceMassednsaiifiii 
sfa^£^aa#MiU.6nar  woman  than  moat  of  tbft  gjanoh  fhrte^ofettoylghibiw 
wU^^ifiei^  ^dft  yosss.youag^;  h9d:r#adtrouobi'iaiidii^d'>aRneUiMtk(o 
vat^^q^d.    3ut  from  mosoiog  to  i^tiiii^rccaiefarvwiaftl  <^^dfaaQiHL*i 
sta^iand. little  siofipilanues :  it waastfapga Iwrfleilf  tnMreUm^shMliiidiinfi 
cur^d,  jtbeaii^  \^  they  g^w  -by  daily  •  and.ifagMrly  indulgtBea.*  <  In^tfabiw 
mid^lerpf.a  bnlUaot.and  sultry .nqpo,  sha>c^Ma:io..haae  tha^sl^iittiiBBim 
clof^,  and  candles  lighted;  and  the  fresidunen^  who  eaUbd  .tdi  pa|^ii 
th^ hcmag^srintheldaa of fiodu^  MadAma-T^-^^JntbernoatrtteMUsq 
co8^Sliq^aodg|riiciQiisai)^pav6ei¥e4b«raea«^     adiid»biUe»t(ai«Mkw 
tabilf,  :atd4^  sleeping  on  eachsidaiOfbevi  and-^bpok  .t>fisasai1^ffl^ap^'> 
an4^%>m,its«BpeGt  neither  of  Vghdrnes  luajjriouaiCopttoiStinpMjHiiirttiif 
nef,)^^  the  bwd  lieptitfitentte  >ftvaR  ;it>o  >3cfacfe;>icQmtiHi*iii*«  tftaBsg^i 
ljstfiip#di04ip«ib  i^id^Wt  j^%fifBfM^.iiMiiiiiiel«Ba^  jiiMftl  lhpja^|aiX|isii> 


.  pKijfm  if^j^in^jm^fi .  they  bad  1»owb  paaoy  sitiguUr  abtf  tmhffe 
M^^^4^}^ i^i^^^^hf  Aqr.said>  Imt  tBia  aurpassed  all*    Tbed 
^Jm9^  dc^^qifUff/e  dUM^  wt^if  as.  well  as  read  to  her ;  and  6lbw^ 
j^ji0Be)ir>b#rfW9tiriBi»s^  footstep,  as  fihe  jwllied  f^rth  at  times  in  the  ikSght 
(IHii^^  i()ie  igaiei^  (for  tbe  town  was  walled,)  and  ruminating  00  hi^ 
-tlHfWi  f^,MJ(W  with  tbe  aspect  of  oature,  though  it  was  as  dreaty  and 
J^e.|uib)Bpi|ldweU  be  conceived,  returned  not  for  hours  to  her  residence. 
f  XniMkRVflb'^  jtbesct  with  some  few  others  of  a  similar  kind,  seemed  to 
-^i^^lfthfi  liof^tf^mfm;  tbe  intelligent  conversation  of  the  lady,  and  at 
-Jijm$^i.t^tf^hai^HA  manner,  with  a  good  income*  and  no  incumbrance, 
*n^^,i^tefAj  deemed  sufficient  to  banish  such  formidable  peculiarities^ 
Mvi^lh^  fievca  riivairy  that  soon  sprang  up  between  the  new  visitoi'  knd 
liie  family  tlM  bad  ao  long  ruled  the  roast,  banished  from  her  thoagii^Sf 
^r.tb6  tinm,  the  dear  prospects  and  dreams  of  love  and  marriage. '  It 
mm  with  bittemeaa  of  heart  that  the  lady  and  her  daughters  saw  tbeir 
-Mcendency,  by  degrees,  decline  before  tlie  vicinity  of  so  formidable  a 
.  neighbour,  who  was  a  cleverer  and  more  accomplished,  thougb  iar  more 
.iiecfpatrie  woman  than  themselves.    There  was  no  compromising  rs^t- 
.itmi-eitb^r:  ii^iviUties  and.  compliments  passed  on  each  side,  and  visits 
olffjetatin^rpb^f^sd  1  but  ere  a  few  weeks  had  elapsed;  die  tongue^  that 
souBce  of  all  mischief,  had  committed  deeds  that  no  time  could  wi^h 
away.     Ridicule,  biting,  unsparing  ridicule,  had  been  cast  on  the  tastes 
and  habits  of  the  stranger ;  all  this,  of  course,  had  been  quickly  and 
faithfidly  earaed  to  Kiec  ears  by  the  dear  friends  of  both. ,  War,  secret^ 
sflPd'iCVO  libit (fpoauxit  the  more  deadly,  was  declared ;  and  the  aidra  of  the 
oftw/ft.pariieaTiirese  espoused  by  all  the  traveUed  people  in  the  place.  The 
'fouii^tboy  lAm-mairef  and  several  of  the  Frenchmen,  could  not  preserve 
'fh^rb^tvaiity )  the  two  former  being  elderly  and  steady  men,  adheasd 
;  io  their  first  acquaintance,  the  widow  and  her  family  ;  the  mennen  and 
]',|ittle.atte0uons  and  compliments  of  the  former  being  more  snicable  to 
.fthim  tasle  tbao  the  independent,  and  sometimes  derisive  spirit  of  the 
^  rnaide^.lady.    £ut  the  many,  and  the  young,  ajid  the  gallant  Messieurs^* 
<  *f(Hit  vnmi  to  the  new  side ;  they  admired  her  wit  and  talents,,  they. 
[IknumtilM  waariiA,  and  they  laughed  at  her  aallies  against  pniesthood 
'  and  the  Boitfbotts,  «nd  Ulso  at  the  keen  satire  she  cast  on  tbe  .livjd-  fit- 
*  mily.    Keen  and  fast  fell  the  shafts  of  her  wit  and  acorn  4  and  tbeip^is-: 
■  teotationv.  their  many  pretensions,  and  ignorance  in  many  things,  afibvded 
1^  vieher  and  more  copious  subject  than  her  own  eccentricity  did  to  l6^r. 
maiioe.  They  £At  k  deeply,  and  writhed  beneath  it ;  they  saw.  their  in- 
fluence on  tbe  wane;  the  morning  levees  were  little  less  numerous, Jl^utr 
tbe  obseduibus  and  devoted  tone  of  manners  of  nuuiy  were  changed, 
into  carelessness  or  coldness*     Their  rides  into  the  country^  their. 
,  ah<^ping,  their  soirees  no  longer  possessed  universal  eclair  or  were 
watcbed,  besieged,  and  lauded  from  the  pavement  to  the  attic.    It  waa- 
vain  to  strivO'  with  the  torrent  that   had  thus  taken  a.  new  direction.: 
There  are  spirita,  that*  having  been  habituated  to  take  the  lead,  disdain, 
to  play  second,,  or  be  less  than  the  first:   of  sudi  texture  was  .the- 
haughty  vridow's  heart.    The  ridea  they  took  almost  «very.fine  day,. 
.  llNrno  other  purpose  than  to  dvralay  a  handsome  carriage,  did^not  bring- 
the  same  feeling  of  delight.  .  There  was  little,  charm  ^.scenery  ia  the: 


Memoih  ofSaiia'^y,  hUkivf  Rovigo.  BM 

4re^y  tH^  ^n'i' We  '(lilts  ttiat'Wetel^ir'^^ie^rf'm^^^^ 
iowa:'  t^q tatter  were  coW^  iifit})  Vih^rKiii  ft^tfdlf  ^<^M^M«rm 

,'fl^e|n ;  Ae  9oiI  Tiad  a  j^llow,  unsfgliAv  ^U^'|'toa~Ji^maF'ftiyvM  IhSV^ 

'. pawar4'a»  far  a$  tlie  eye  could  reach;  !for  Itie  '^tArp^fe  "Ht  (^R^ff/li  ft 
poats  tiie  imnOLeq^e  quantities  of  wine  ndade  lY^  the  f^h]h^{iide>^-*  ^iUMiM^ 
eyes  had  attended  ai|d  followed  the  equipage,  fiU^'«m|f  ^'Hl4lt^''difd 

>er  daughters,  in  all  the  extreme  and  variety  p(  ¥ti%ikh^  *tiMff^HM 
amidst  the  many  hows  and  compliments  that  often'  Mi^i&  dflS'^^. 
gress  of  the  wheels  along  the  narrow  and  dttty  streets;  'ihefr'h^ftMlh 
owned  the  luxury  of  reigning  supreme  objects  of  notlce^ailil  att^lrriiiD 
in  a  remote  and  poor  French  town.  But  tlie  reins  ofe^fa})^  M^'NhKI^ 
loosely  in  their  hand  ;  for  their  rival  appeared  8om<rtimeft^l<UieP«Wfe 

,]bQur,  mounted  on  a  handsome  pony,  which  she  sat  IkhA  tibiftft^«(i*lMi 
.much  grace :  and  the  looks  of  pleasure  and  surprise  (hkt  yhiii&ikskfUy 

,  pie  loungers  in  the  streets  on  the  air  and  equipmcfnt  or'^U'sprhMk*, 

,  wifre  of  a  more  earnest  and  flattering  kind/ it  was  evident,  than  (he'stoV 
roiling,  of  tjie  carriage,  or  the  ostentation  of.  its  owners,  drew.     Tliis 

,'  could  not  be  long  endured  :  important  intelligence  from  home  was  pi^ 
/jtepded,  by  which  their  presence  there  was  immediatelj  reqmred,  and 

'^he  decline  of  August  saw  the  family,  that  had  been  ffarambuAt  in  ^e 
place  Tor  nearly  a  year^  long  ere  winter's  frost  conmiaAde^'A'retiiMt, 

.i  quit  the  field  to  their  younger  and  triumphant  rival,  attd  dt{i^ate^  the 
capital.  .  ^.  ,  .,.^^ 

'^'  -        i\  ban 
MEMOIRS    OP   SAVARY,    9UKB   OV  ]lO»300L't^.    iUiUili 

Of  all  the  agents  of  Napoleon's  tyranny,  Savary^  hats  *h^^  'i»^]ki<ehlfce 
most  sanguinary,  reckless,  and  thorough-going — fo  have  flilrtttiiriR>aK"tio 
infamy,  and  stuck  at  no  crime — the  reiady  and  wiUing  iostvamanfet  of  any 
deed  of  darkness  or  treachery — taking  the  foulest  by-  prefefetto^i  ai^l  ifM^i- 
'  tious  of  the  most  degrading  eminence.    Give  a  dog  a  bad  nami|  i^nd;  / 
him>  ooavsely  but  dosely  expresses  Savary's  fate.    The  Royalists  49l^ou] 
him  as  the  murderer  of  D'Enffhien,  while  the  real  authors  pf  ttid'tt^ 
made  him  the  scape-goat ;  and  all,  who  had  aught  to  dread  fMni  tlM  ^^A*8 
censures,  joined  in  the  cry  to  hunt  tiie  unhappv  man  down.    6lutig  iiliblftki- 
;  dignation  and  book-makbg,  he  at  length  turned  upon  his  dekratton  anfrvi- 
'  tttperators,  and  unveiling  idl  concealments  wiliiQut  sctfupte^or  iNllerv9»:)|a8 
"Mlgtied  to  every  man  his  share  in  the  agencry  imd  sa^ip^  ofiNmci^^'s 
^powar.  Oi  Napawon  himself  he  is  the  constant  apolojpat,  or^rath^tne  steady 
i.  ^^xlpgistj  f^r  he  scarcely  ever  suppc^  him  to  reauire  defence:'    Th4%ain 
p.oitjects  of  his  very  extended  memoirs  are  to  exhimt  hV  iAii»(^r^^liii^«liVto 
establish  his  own  faithfulness  and  devotedness,  to  dieaf  txp^'lils^o^i^'reikiila- 
tion,  according  to  his  measure  of  purity,  and  to  lay  opent^arhlundara  and 
^  'treacheries  of  his  fellow-eoldiers  and  ministers,  and  eipeoiiU^  4»8a  of  B^r- 
aadotte,  Talleyraad,  Fonch^,  and  Murat.    The  actions  and  motives  of  hun- 
^  dred»  besides  are  freely  exposed ;  and  he  has  accordingly  brought  down  upon 
himself  the.  fiery  attacks  ot  many  of  the  survivors,  aU  of  whom,  however,  af- 
fect to  treat  him  with  contempt — as  a  man  utterly  unworthy  of  credit.  "Of 
these  the  most  distinguished  at  present  are  Tafleyrand,  Hullin,  Trotitbn, 
Kellerman.    The  Duke,  indeed,  knows  too  much  for  one  man ;  he  assamea 
an  idmost  exclusive  fidelity  to  his  master,  and  an  exjbeiit  of.intcanwlffbn, 
whicli  nothing  but  the  powers  of  id)iqaity  and'  omniacieijo^.ooold  iMl  ^r- 
tfant ;  and  too  often  leaves  it  dpabtfiU  whether  he  is  daUverix^^  ^e,  t^?^JL^ny 

•  Memoirs  ofthelKikfeof  Rovlffo,  CM.  S&^ry^wHtteh'by  Vtih^i  \\matky 
ofthe  History  of  the  EmperOfNa^dedh;-  PourViiaiatol  •  ^jtti*  »jt  'irrr»?  3i^ 


•'>f]l»l«tt^ttf1ft^'}n^^'MiariAt/'^*^^  ran  ^enpr.'dly,  we  imagine,  be 

HPiillyHri4a8iii^!«  .'Wfth'^cye <^1ife  totsbFu  special  pleader,  be  b^^^  g<^^ 
M^'^of 'llk^'mti^eil-bf  ^  ^oMfer;  ^rtd  ofttn  repom,  ^riOiaut  seelcii^  to 
n^oMri^,  «#IHft'^tt»tt  Ik^ftiliftt 'hiitt!<df^  without  any  perceptilik 

MrflWig'Of  fafh^^^trpricty;  scheikiedand  strataffem?  practige<1  under  his  dlrecUon. 
^f#hfi!h^«vlM^t^ttrTtiV&ted  ^Dscience  would  have  bo*?n  nsbjimed,  and  a  n^^ 
tfaffiiil)|;Hb;^%by6  *ui>pre«Bed.  He  was  himself  always  nn  agent ;  he  cgW 
<Ulim#'1imAflf  ^iWftpag stich ;  his  principa]  wai^  rospunsible^  The  Kmpe- 
Ami  pfetJ<*r*Ui  tffSU'hHiatds'  to  be  securea ;  and  if  every  thing  which  ^vcry 
lOdj^Vifv^flo^^Mild^b^di^Qvered/ plots  in)^^  h^  diverged  and  ireai^itis 
h0^mhi^YAnk'ai^di»tfi^  ^B  whole  energies  ufhh  hcW  M'ereT»eDtto  ftf» 
artfUfrrftflf^n^  t>f ^  ittlel^^Wioe,  attd  noire  were  deemed  too  hi^h  <ir  ttK>  low  to 
li§4oi>kM  aftl»i-." '.W*  Minister  of  Police,  he  IjEid  ?;pies  in  iiU  qvir\i4pr^  im^ 
spilM  tipOfl''flj!»i^';'Wft»  of  coatse  of  ten  deluded— defeated— put  u^hh)  wcq^ 
SRtlt0^MBM'%^  his  own  agents— dreaded  by  the  timid  and  ignurant,  acd 
litti^tteit^t  hf  the  bold  and  crafty.  The  nierit  af  the  mnn  h,  that,  in  sir*^^ 
pKOntiob'/be  ^Khc^nlparatively  little  miMihief,  and  comTnitt«d  few  L^uirmLtiai^ 
-r4)iiA|>M^H'^^  we  mean,  with  reference  to  the  \inlimited  ran^  af  hh  ^ 
tidnv>t])6^eieteb^e'oo.minAnd  of  tnen  and  money,  the  objects  aimed  at,  and 
t]^''1liefhi»'^ttff)1^Ted.  He  was,  in  fact,  we  tnki*  it,  n<vi  fvmn  defeat  of  nr^ 
tM^^  krl^ni^mtt^,  ineftcient ;  and  if  his  m,5?:ter  had  not  lost  all  a^  he  did, 
^wdift^lrilfttAl^liaVe'been  diilknissed  fbr  incompetency,  though  no  other-Hop^ . 
Satel  O^PMfclftA^i^etftild  ei^er  hare  realized  the  pierfedt  inquisitlqii  apparently ', 
aiM«d«ii^^4^b(^4liiettl|yt,'iMdeed>  was  absord;  agents  and  sub-agents  were  inr., 
dtifl0MbMl$7'*ilMd'%lth'th<^  who  are  ehiployed  in  under-hand  schemes, 
r0|fMii^X%»dlMkiftSP^  ta»d  th^  temptation  to  cheat  the  employer  quite  irre- 

^Wi*t6kif  &tt^ithtYHtioo»  i¥om  the  book  itself;  and  to  us  it  appears  evi- 
dmit, 'Hik'f^  woros,  that  Savary  meant  honestly,  according*:  to  his  concep- 
tiofki^W  licfnMt^-^thnt  be  was  devoted  to  the  Emperor  as  the  maker  of  his 
fdittJlii^^'ilftd  free  from  any  desire  of  deceiving  him — ^that  others,  while 
loet^g  ib  the  sanle  quarter  ror  the  same  purpose,  were  ready  to  grasp  at  any  . 
mtlcM  to  ^Uflh  Mm  from  his  stool^  and  seize  it  for  themselves,  or.  support  ^ 
anf  lOOb  widi^  Whmn  they  might  gain  greater  authority— that  he  detected^  " 
thmi  siilist^  views,  indiscreetly  exposed  them,  and  nused  up  a  n^  of  hor-  /^ 
n^^Jh^t'hhievr^,  #h!ch  will  never  cease  to  harass  him  to  the  day  of  his!^ 
dAflll.  -^  D^^Mn^d;  as  he  undoubtedly  was,  to  the  Emperor,  that  Emperor  wasV.i 
tafiiflthl^t»^«d4dlrttdtKlm,  though  ail  the  while  sacrificing  character  and  Qredii ;.. 
to<My fthte^M^    The  me&sttre  of  his  conduct  was  plainly  the  Emperpr'^  f  Ql^  '^ 
addiriisIlkbjM^,  l^he  accomplishment  of  what  he  conceivea  to  be  his  duty.'    ne 
wi$ktktni^fiitJA'^ip^\ng,\ktth^^  impressed  his  masteir.^i^  ,[^ 

any  extraordinary  talents  for  ady^ing,  and' was  only  regarded  by  him'a^  aa  '* 
uxAOi^upuItMs,  indefatigable,  aikd  resbrate  minister  of  his  purposes.  ,T6  cbn^^  ^ 
sidir  nko^  ^v^ly^  stnH  Iwr  the-st^dard  of  enlight^ea  reason;  he  wa8>\^ 
worthlesii  !tool — to  judjge^  him  more  liberally,  by  the  common  standard  ot  ^ 
coitolioai judgments,  he  was  a  faUhfol  servant^  who  executed  orders^  ^d.  J 
tniiit«li»  his  master  for  reward.  .      /.    .. 

ftMraty  wa»  bom  in  1776,  and  was,  of  course,  quite  a  boy  at  ihe  oufhi^Qak  '['^ 
of  ^&  ntvolatlon.  He  was  not,  as  the  Anti-Jacobins  usea  to  report,  .^e  s^  ^  ^ 
of  ^^ptA-lkmb  porter ;  his  father  had  retired  from  the  Service  with  the  nffli  ;^' 
ofiNka#«»'*an4  w^  eross'of  St.  JUc^tris^  and  his  elder  brother  was  serviug  i|i  '\ 
th6»^allkm#(%  Wheif  Mm^^  1^  fifteen,  oUlained  a  commission  in  a  regiment  ., 
of  «dUralty{  ^^JbailMf  tb^  tmm^^as^l^iinder  the  command  of  Bouilt^  ta  .^ 
tubtn*  llw  W9\A9(a'^iMBfm4r^bff^^  Mi  tHe  first  day.    In^e^, 

wnTftmm^ifcto ^'mf^^Hit^^f'fH^ 'mnis; ff^  waW  successively  ^^^er  the  or-"* 


^|iTOfr*\g^'>»g»";<in«Pw*^^t  Hmm 


m 


.   ,  ,.  .^/pt,be  still  aciQO|npaoM']pw.^.0l•<))^^ 
Js  aetivily  aiid  intrepidity  first  fell  iin^i^  U^  iinfgP^f|»<»f>  |*iikton« 
^      .  ;  apd  ^fler  th^  t>attle,lie  was*  along  with.  Bappy  ^ TOyi?ffft4 \iaiiftWI 
«iirhp  tathe  Consul.    This  important  office  brought  loniff; 
t^UTif^Bonapilrte>  and  Bonaparte  was  not  a  man  to,l^.,»Q 
flteenJi  Fp'r  the  next  three  or  four  years  we; find  huUjW'" 
^fri^b^ea  ^^^  4^erenf  directions^  on  special  commxaaM 
t;li_^j.j^ij^P^^Jj^  ^t^^lQ  ^f  the  Italian  townsTTtifa.W 

la^ena  and  Brune— superintending  the  ep^ec^tJJQPir.q 

^^sqili'^  'i)t  ^anthaume — thepreparationA'  al(UQg;y  ^|^  c  ^  ^ 

foyftof Ae  (or  the  invasion  of  England^— ti)]^ial9<H,  w^i^^af^CfiJfiiiiilj 
^igne^heyraB  employed  in  the  destruction  o^  the  |)uk«.d'lilinfbiMk^i'» 


f^^d^^ii^byJOiulIin.  t  ^Tith  wpecttohinudf,  hei^hesee^B^t^.thwIc^ 
opff  ^'tatl  c^rt^'fa^ts  restive  to  the  matter,  to  cmr  hiiwe)f  ^.^t<9HiHt 
sti«ihl^sB,iwfe,  m  ,th^  jusines^ .  Though  very  much  ^pip^^ <te^hchCkMl8«b) 
itJi>id*^en>  yet>h«ll)r|i{. a milkwry capacity;  ha.wp&/l^}m»Hl«<i^JN«i 
cdu^8el,8;;he  vaa  cpn^par^tively  insignificunt;  he«iKi^,fhv|^..,twni^rt|]|plftiir/ 
aff^  in  the  particular  case,  actually  knew  nothing  o(  V^  fWttint<AMli^  mfcsB 
lift  t'^port,  till  the  l^th  o£  March,  the  very  day.  ^n  ^i^^«(l'f>alwhVMia 
brought  to  Faris  and  conducted  to  Vincennes.  Qxx  iMa!  W>llMIK^f4lM^M^h 
account*  and  he  has  not  been  contradicted  on  thiajMinf^^w^fju^yi^W 
two  or  three  days  returned  from  his  mission  to  Dieppe,  where  oe  haa«ihMlh 
two  months  engaged  in  detecting  Georges'  0Qnfeder«tei^rt«T^ittvi%4il9^aMlt 
five  in  the  afternoon,  when  on  out^  at  Malmaison^he  yaa^  a^rmm^  ^  jikmh 
Cahinet  of  the  Consul,  who  gave  hmi  a  sealed  letter.  andflom^oMfM  htatlloif 
deliver  it  forthwith  to  Murat,  then  Governor  of  Pariah  .  0(.  tl|etPQptMl|Rr«f iV 
this  Tetter  Savary  declares  himself  perfectly  ignorant.  Murat ,to^^^,AQfoi>( 
tet^  and  told  him  he  wQuld  presenuy  send  him  orders, .  Thqsp.fO^BQiiinRiirn 
si^iply  1^0  take  a  brigade  of  mfantry  to  VinceBne9.  A  49tiM?hvn49ft  j9f  ffliP^nr. 
darAiorie,  of  which  Savary  was  himself  colonel,  had  beea,oi!deiQ<li)itffMp«lNiJ 
cee^to  the  same  place.    When  he  arrived  at  Vincennesnit  wa#diiHciM4ithftii 

'  i^.diffiB»IW*A«Ws..«Mbh 

.  J  consisting  of  Hullin,  the  J^d^]»W^94.ti^i49lM^ 

of ^ty^^ts  belouging  to  the  garrison  of  Fwfi,h4^ia8Miw«fUMA|tk«ill)Mil7/ 
of xhe^Duk^  piioceeded. .  .1.     ,.,»  ;^i.' .:  .1     r. -mI-^  -    r/»  /rre 

97)^'r<^m  where  the  Commis^on  7iuihfi)di;«^«imnT4o  .all  .VAtbiALibfti:} 
walibj  aiid  when  Savaiy. was  at  libe^rty  ifi^  gp,iiujal^epr  seeing '4h&ftit»opfi)i,^. 
Be(^le4>' he  had  great  dUBctdty  in  getting,  behu^,  tha  .chaic  ni  theu  £i^.v< 
ai^nt;,'  where  he  wished  to  get  to  enw>le  h^m  tp  ^f^e  tho  beUer,{.Jiiith  ^ 
whm  he  remained  but  a  vety  tew  minutes,  hecauae,,  being  chUJed  HittL^t 
pas^ng  aQ  much  of  the  night  out  of  dpors  witji  the  troopii,  he  ^ae  ^rmm 
to  go  dnd  Vartn  himself  at  the  iire>  .which  waa  in  fxx^nt  of  the  BrenA^mtit  Vy 
chmr.  .  Avthis  period  the  trial  (if^uch.  it  can  b^  ealltd)  nfiia  ahrei^f-PHfl^  lo 
anj^tle  Commission  werQ  ia  vraim  ^cussion..  Savayy  y^s  JMPat  favAiiM»iit»l.> 
he^  the  last  words  of  the.ftri^neT.s.djIenc^* .  T%  ^•Wl  5Wa%WV.^fllJfMt4it4i.ll 
he  clf  ared»  ^Tiile  the  Comraissipii  del^^lfH^^^^BM^^  Yfm^Mt  YiMk4k»  ^0 
res^W, withdrew  y^iih/)i^i^f9S^Xft\tQ^4!^^ 

the'^)>|w^^  of  the^^^,,^  Vhiim^M^jt^Wfi^s^fmv^^ 
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theeoQittMidaatof  tk6iiif«nti7whu4^  of  tbe  Cflifcie, 

informed  him  thai  the  Cemmiauoa  had  yMsed  aenteiioe»  and  that  a  ^ckct 
was  reqaind  for  executioiu  Sava^  reoommeoded  to  Idin^  aa  usual,  he  aavi. 
in  such caaesy  to  place  it  so  as  to  jireTent  aoddents;  and  tlia  9pot  whieh 
seemed  to  the  comoMUidant  l>est  saited  for  the  porpese  was  a  speeUms  ditoh 
of  the  Gastla.  **  While  these  arrangements  were  taking  pUoe,  1  ordered,'' 
says  Bayury,  "  iSke  troops  under  arms,  and  aequainted  them  with  the  sen* 
tenoe  whidi  the  Gommusion  had  passed,  and  told  them  the^  were  to  attoid 
its  execution/'  The  Duke  was  brought  down,  and  executed,  m  their  nresenoe, 
immediately— about  six  o'^clock.  Savary  then  took  the  orders  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  send  back  the  troops  to  the  bairadcs,  and  repaired  hiaoself  to  If  al- 
maison  to  report  to  the  Oonsul. 

He  u^'emptorilv  denies  the  allegatton  of  Hullm,  who,  in  his  own  defence, 
haa  puolicly  stated,  that  Savary  took  the  matter  out  of  his  hands ;  and  that 
on  iNTonouncing  judgment,  he  proposed  to  write  to  the  First  Consul,  to  inform 
him  of  the  Prince's  wish  for  an  interview,  and  to  reeommead  him  to  mercy, 
but  Savary  took  the  pen  out  of  his  hand,  and  said  "  That  is  my  business." 
This,  however,  is  impossible,  if  the  fact  really  be,  that  Savaiy  was  excluded 
during  the  deliberation.  As  Savary  represents  the  matter^  he  hfanaelf  was 
merely  the  commander  of  the  troops— had  nothing  to  do  witii  tiie  trial,  but 

^  acted  under  the  orders  of  the  President ;  who,  when  he  had  passed  sentence, 
gave  orders  for  a  picket,  which  Savary  obeyed,  and  with  the  i«st  of  the 
troops  witnessed  the  execution.  According  to  HuUin,  he  too  iiad  nothiiuf 
more  to  do  with  the  matter  than  preside  at  the  oourt-maitlai ;  for  thoon 
compelled  b^  his  duty  to  pass  sentence,  yet  when  he  wished  to  save  the  no. 
tim,  Savary  interposed,  and  executed  the  sentence  without  his  orders.    What 

.  may  be  the  truth,  we  shall  probably  never  know.  Murat,  Hullin,  and  Savary, 
were  the  chief  agents.  Murat  was  Hullin's  superior,  and  Hullin  was  Sam* 
ry's.  Hullin  must  have  had  specific  orders  from  Marat,  and  as  he  was  8»* 
var/s  superior  officer,  could  have  commanded—could,  if  he  had  chosen,  have 
formdden  Savary  from  carrying  the  sentence  into  execution,  unless  Sava^ 
had  specific  orders,  of  which  HuUin  would  naturally  have  demanded  proof  ;i 
and  it  proof  had  been  produced,  would  of  course  have  said  as  arach.  He 
does  not  say  this,  and  must  consequently  submit  to  the  obvious  inference. 
He  was  the  superior,  and  could  have  enforced  obedience.  He  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Commission,  and  the  troops  were  present  to  protect  the  Com- 
mission and  execute  ita  orders. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pretty  clear,  Savary  has  not  told  all,— or  why 

'  should  he  report  to  the  Consul  ?  Naturallv  he  would  surely  repwt  to  Hullin, 
Hullin  to  Murat,  and  Murat  to  the  Consul.  Savarv  knew  nothing,  according 
to  his  statement,  from  the  Consul ;  he  had  his  orders  from  Murat,  but  none, 
or  he  would  have  told  us,  to  report  immediately  to  the  Cmasol ;  and  yet,  in- 
stead of  going  from  Vincennes  to  Murat,  he  proceeds  straight  to  Mslmakon, 
and  reports  personally  to  Bonaparte.  tVlmt  does  this  imply,  but  that  he 
had  orders  from  Bonaparte  ? — a  condusion  which  vitiates  the  whole  sfeery. 
The  truth  is,  Savary  succeeds  only  in  enuhing  Hullin's  tale — Hullin  proba- 
bly knew  more  than  he  felt  it  siie  to  disclose,  and,  thus  shadded,  gave  an 
advantage  to  Savarv,  which  he  has  dexterously  seized.  We  seem  to  ouiv 
selves  to  see  the  wnole  story,  but  in  a  way  to  annihilate  the  credit  of  att 
parties.  There  was  no  general  confidence — Murat,  Hullin,  and  Savary,  had 
each  their  paits  assigned  them.  Murat  picked  out  the  Commission  and  the 
troops,  and  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  matter;  Hullin  presided  over  the 
trial,  and  passed  the  sentence,  and  had  no  share  in  the  execution ;  Savary 
superintended  the  execution,  and  had  no  concern  with  the  triaL  Hullin  lies 
about  Savary,  and  Savary  lies  in  telling  us  he  took  his  orders  from  HuUin. 
If  Savary  had  said,  I  had  orders  from  Murat,  or  the  Consul,  to  see  that  the 
Duke  was  shot,  we  should  have  believed  him. 

The  real  autiior  of  the  mischief  is  represented  to  have  been  Talleyrand; 
but  Am  motives — ^to  exasperate  the  Bourbons  and  commit  the  Consul-riBre 
not  well  woriced  o&t.  He  it  was,  it  seems,  who  led  Bonaparte  to  believe  that 
the  Duke  d'Enghien  was  connected  with  Georges,  Pichegm,  and  Moreau, 
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and  that'ttie  myBteribus  penonage  seen  with  Georges^  and  afterwalnUi  di<»vn 
to  have  been  nchegru^  was  D'Enghien — the  particiiLar  £Act,  which  iniptilled 
Bonaparte  to  order  the  Duke's  arrest  and  execution.  Misled  or  not.  Bona* 
parte  niust  have  intended  his  execution — ^he  might  not  have  directed  the  de- 
taUs.  The  craft  of  the  contriver,  if  Talleyrand  were  the  guilty  contriver^ 
might  have  accelerated  the  process  with  such  unseemly  haste,  and  made  a 
midnight  murder  of  what  might  have  been  done  in  open  day,  and  out  of  the 
walls  of  the  Castle — which  will  sufficiently  account  tor  Bonaparte's  surprise 
when  Savary  reported  to  him,  and  his  declaration  that  there  was  *'  something 
in  the  business  he  could  not  fathom,''  and  also,  perhaps,  his  emphatic  re- 
mark **  that  a  crime  luul  beien  committed  which  led  to  nothing." 
.  Close  upon  the  heels  of  this  abominable  act  followed  the  Coronation ;  and 
while  the  new  Emperor  was  goiie  to  Italy  to  receive  the  iron  crown  of  Lorn- 
hardy,  Savary  was  again  despatched  to  inspect  the  troops  from  Dunkirk  to 
Etapies,  and  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  preparations  for  the  invasion  of 
England,  which,  according  to  Savary 's  account,  was  seriously  intended  and 
vehemently  urged,  and  abandoned  only  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  Austrian 
and  Russian  war.  To  this*  war  Savary  accompanied  the  Emperor,  as  one  of 
his  aides-de-camp ;  and  after  the  capture  of  Vienna,  while  the  Russians  were 
at  Olmutz,  where  the  timperor  of  Russia  had  joined  them,  he  was  despatched 
with  a  letter  of  courtesy  to  him ;  ''  And  tell  him,"  says  Napoleon,  "  that 
hearing  of  his  arrival  at  fiis  army,  1  have  sent  you  to  salute  him  in  my  name. 
If  he  questions  you,  you  know  what  answer  ought  to  be  given  under  such 
circumstances."  Savary  had  the  honour  of  an  interview,  and  a  long  colloquy 
ensued,  which  the  author,  who  oft6n  piques  himself  ouhis  memory,  has  re- 
ported in  a  dialogue  form,  as  if  it  were  given  verbatim,  in  which  th^  Em- 
peror taxes  Napoleon's  ambitious  measure9>  and  Savary  excuses  or  defends 
them.  On  Savary's  communicating  this  conversation;  Napoleon  bade  him 
hasten  back  to' the  Emperor,  and  propose  an  interview,  to  which  Alexander 
replied  he  must  first  confer  with  the  Kin?  of  the  Romans,  but  in  the  mean 
whHe  would  send  Prince  Dolgorouki  with  Savary  to  express  his  sentiments 
to  Napoleon.  But  Dolgorouki  was  deficient  in  tact,  says  Savary,  iil  de- 
livering the  message  with  which  he  was  chai^d,  and  Napoleon  dismissed 
him  rou^ly  with — *'  If  he  will  have  it  so,  we  must  fight^l  wash  my  hand6 
of  it."    The  battle  of  Austerlitz  was  the  consequence. 

'  Two  days  after  this  battle,  which  was  fought  on  December  2,  1805,  an  in- 
terview took  place  between  Napoleon  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  at  which 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  not  present.  This  absence  is  attributed  by  Savary 
to  tridcery.  The  allied  Emperors  wished  to  withdraw  the  relics  of  their 
armies  by  the  bridge  of  Crooing,  near  Hollitsch ;  and,  unluckily,  Davout's 
corps  was  near  enough  to  intercept  them.  To  save  these  relics  before  terms 
wiere  entered  upon,  was  the  policy  of  the  Emperora.  Austria  accordingly 
proposed  an  interview,  at  which  the  parties  seemed,  says.  Savary,  "  to  be  in 
excellent  humour ;  they  laughed,  ^hich  seemed  to  us  all  to  be  a  good  omen : 
accordingly,  in  an  hour  or  two,  the  Sovereigns  parted  with  a  mutual  em- 
brace. Each  of  lis  ran  to  his  duty;  and  as  I  approached,  I  heard  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  say  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria, — •  I  agree  to  it ;  but  your 
Majesty  must  promise  not  to  make  war  upon  me  again.'  *  No,  I  promise  you 
I  will  not,'  replied  the  Emperor  of  Austria;  *  and  I. -will  keep  my  word.'" 
Scarcely  was  the  Emperor  gone,  when  Napoleon  called  out  to  Savary — "  Run 
after  the  Emperor  ot  Austria;  tell  him  that  I  have  desired  you  to  go  and 
wait  at  his  head-quarters  for  the  adhesion  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  as  far 
as  he  is  concerned,  to  what  has  just  been  concluded  between  us.  WTien  yon 
are  in  possession  o  this  adhesion,  proceed  to  the  corps-d'arm^e  of  Marshal 
Davout,  stop  his  movement,  and  tell  him  what  hag  passed."  Savary  accord- 
ingly went  to  the  Emperor's  quarters,  and  while  waiting  to  see  him,  the 
Austrian  officers  were  talking  of  an  action  in  the  morning,  about  which 
there  had  been  great  anxiety,  but  the  French  general  (Davout)  had  de- 
sisted as  soon  as  he  had  received  Alexander's  letter.  ^  This  was  all  an  enigma 
to  Savary.  After  supper  he  was  admitted  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria^  who 
JDws. — VOL.  Xxni.  NO.  xcvi.  2f 
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directed  General  Stattenheim  to  aoeomiNiny  Savarv  to  Akxander's  qnntcn, 
and  lie  would  himself  give  his  own  answer ;  and  Davoat's  annv,  he  added, 
was  nearer  the  Russian  quarters  than  his.  On  Savary's  arriraJ,  Alennder 
eacpressed  the  readiest  acquiescence — he  had  come  solely  to  help  Austria, 
and  was  at  her  command.  Stuttenheim  was  accordingly  mrected  to  conduct 
him — ^this  was  ihe  morning  of  the  5th— to  Darout's  advanced  posts;  bot 
in  the  mean  while  the  Russian  troops  were  alreadif  retreating,  and  Savaiy 
stopped  to  count  them.  Communicating  to  Davout  Napoleon's  orders,  he 
discovered  what  had  taken  place  the  day  before.  Davout  had  oommenoed 
the  attack,  when  a  note  in  pencil  from  Alexander  was  delivered  to  hun^ 
announcing  that  a  conference  was  that  instant  taking  place  between  tlie 
Emperors  of  Austria  and  France,  and  of  course  an  armistioe  was  impUed. 
Davout  gave  full  credit  to  the  correctness  of  the  message,  and  susuended  his 
operations.  The  destruction  of  the  Russians  had  beoi  inevitable,  but  for 
this  manoeuvre.  It  was  obviously  arrangement.  Tlie  Emperor  of  Austria 
went  to  Napoleon,  and  Alexander  was  left  behind  to  take  advantage  of  the 
&ct,  by  anticipating  tilie  result. 

In  the  Prussian  war,  which  began  in  Sept.  1806,  Savaiy  was  with  the 
armv,  and  employed  this  campaign  in  diffisrent  command»-~in  October,  at 
the  nead  of  a  brigade  of  Bemadotte*s  division  against  Blucher — in  November, 
in  the  attack  of  Hameln,  which  capitulated  to  him ;  and  in  a  few  days  after, 
Nieuburg — in  January  1807,  from  the  ill-health  of  Lannes,  he  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Eylau,  in  command  of  the  5th  division ;  and  soon  after 
occurred  the  affair  of  Ostrolenka,  in  which  the  Emperor  was  so  well  pleaaed 
with  Savary,  that  he  sent  him  the  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
and  the  patent  of  a  pension  of  90,000  francs,  but  which  was  accompanied  with 
a  despatch  from  Berthier,  containing  advice  and  remarks  calculated  to  tem- 
per any  exultation  he  was  likely  to  feel.  "  I  must  tell  you  in  confidence,  mj 
dear  Savary,  that  the  Emperor  finds  your  despatches  obscure^  because  there 
is  no  arrangement  observed  in  them.  In  the  nrst  place,  you  must  relate  the 
focts;  describe  the  respective  position  of  the  two  armies;  then  explain  your 
own  position ;  but  in  reasoning,  you  must  be  careful  to  digtingnish  the  dif- 
ferent hypotheses.  You  should  consider  that  the  letter  you  are  replvioff  to 
is  no  longer  fresh  in  the  Emperor's  memory ;  and  that  in  discussing  his  let- 
ters, it  is  necessary  to  give  the  questions  to  which  your  answers  apply,  ftc." 
At  tiie  very  commencement  of  the  campaign  of  1807,  he  was  despatched  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Duke  of  Berg,  with  a  brigade  of  the  fusimrs  of  the 
guard,  and  twelve  pieces  of  cannon ;  and  in  the  course  of  an 


Bad  a  sharp  altercation  with  the  Giimd-duke.  Napoleon  was  well  plMn^ 
with  the  first  essay  of  this  young  coi^ ;  "  but  he  blamed  me,"  says  Savary, 
*'  finr  not  having  paid  more  deference  to  the  Gnnd-duke  of  Berg.  In  de- 
fending myself,  1  ventured  to  sav  that  the  Grand-duke  was  a  mMcap,  who 
would  some  da  v  or  other  cause  the  loss  of  an  important  battle ;  and  that  it 
would  be  much  better  for  us  if  he  were  less  brave,  and  had  a  little  more 
common  sense.  The  £mi>eror  cut  me  short,  by  observing  that  I  was  pes* 
sionate ;  but  he  did  not  think  the  less  of  what  had  passed. 

Chi  the  capture  of  Koenigsberg,  Savary  was  made  governor  of  the  town. 
The  peace  of  TUsit  followed  dose;  and  Napoleon,  before  he  set  oot  for 
Paris,  went  to  Koenigsberg,  and  sending  for  Savarv,  commuided  him  to  fol- 
low the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  St.  Petersburgh— *^  I  have  just  oonchided,''  sud 
he,  ^' neace.  I  have  been  told  that  I  have  done  wrong,  and  that  I  shiUlfind 
nyseu  deceived.  But,  truly,  we  have  had  war  enough,  and  it  is  time  that 
the  world  should  enjoy  repose.  I  wish  to  send  you  to  St.  Petersburg,  till 
I  make  choice  of  an  ambassador.  You  will  manage  the  business  for  me. 
ReooUect  I  do  not  wish  to  go  to  war  with  any  power  whatever.  Let  tide 
principle  be  the  guide  ofyour  conduct. — In  your  conversation  carefully  avoid 
any  tmng  that  may  be  offensive.  For  instance,  never  speak  of  war.  J)o  not 
eondemn  any  custom,  or  comment  upon  any  absurdity.  Every  nation  has  iti 
pecuMarities ;  and  it  is  too  much  the  habit  of  the  Frendi  to  compare  all  cii» 
toms  with  their  own,  and  to  set  themsdves  up  as  models,    lliis  is  bad,  &&" 

At  St.  Petersburgh,  where  he  arrived  in  July  1807>  hespent  six  montb^  in 
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a  HMHiner  maenHltf  hee  finonall  uadoUeB;  he  was  watt  leeaitad  ty  the 
Kmperor^had  nouiiiig  bat  pleaaant  commmiicatiDiw  to  make— no  otocoa. 
8iQD»— no  diffarenoaa-^oid  waa  only  ennuied  by  the  inactivity  of  hia  poaition. 
The  Count  de  Lille  waa  at  thia  time  redding  at  Mettau,  and  one  morning 
newa  anrired  from  the  Governor  of  hia  audden  departure  for  Sweden.  The 
Emperor  himaelf  ahowed  Savary  the  Govemor'a  letter,  and  aaaured  him  he 
knew  nothing  of  hinu  "  On  my  deiMurture  from  Moravia^  in  1805, 1  oould 
not  pasa  through  Mettau  without  paying  him  a  viait. — I  am  convinoed  that 
the  Bourbons  can  never  re-aacend  the  throne^  except  by  extraordinary  eventa 
which  human  intelligence  cannot  foresee.  They  will  end  like  the  l^uarta." 
Savary,  however,  considered  it  his  duty  to  make  due  inqoiriea,  and  commu- 
nicate the  result  to  Napoleon,  to  which  he  made  thia  laconic  reply-^'' Gene- 
ral Savary,  I  have  received  your  letter  of .  Thank  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander for  the  oommunication  which  he  directed  jou  to  make  to  me.  He  la 
mistaken  if  he  supposes  that  I  attach  the  least  unportance  to  any  thing  the 
Count  de  LiUe  can  do.  If  he  is  tired  of  his  residence  in  Rusna,  he  may 
oome  to  VersaiUea.  I  will  make  every  necessary  provision  for  him.  I  pray 
God,&c'' 

To  relieve  the  weaiineas  with  which  his  residence  at  St  Petersburg  occa- 
sionally oppressed  him — it  was  aome  time  before  he  waa  generally  rSseived 
by  the  courtiers — Savary  walked  once  into  a  bookseliers  shop,  and  acci- 
dentally casting  his  eye  on  several  pamphlets  printed  in  England  against  the 
French,  and  {Mirticuhirly  the  Emperor,  he  purchased  the  whole  collection, 
and  returned  home  with  his  carnage  completely  filled.  They  were  full  of 
folsehoods,  he  says,  the  meaning  and  application  of  which  he  often  could 
with  difficulty  gueas,  though  he  Knew  all  the  individuals  alluded  to.  Yet 
from  these  contemptible  publications,  public  opinion  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion had  been  formed,  botn  in  England  and  Russia.  In  one  of  them  he  found 
a  Moffraphical  aketdi  of  himself,  accompanied  with  his  portrait,  physical  and 
moral.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was  a  flattering  likeness.  He  waa 
represented  aa  the  son  of  an  innkeeper,  and  as  having  enlisted  to  escape  the 
punishment  of  some  legal  offence ;  but  being  a  man  of  some  shrewdness, 
turned  it  to  account  during  the  disorders  and  sanguinary  scenes  of  the  Re- 
volution— ^with  a  profusion  of  abuse,  adds  Savary,  and  epithets  which  no 
hangman  could  beUer  have  deserved. 

On  the  appointment  of  Caulincourt  to  the  Russian  embassy,  Savary  was  re- 
called, and  almost  immediately  after,  when  the  new  nobility  were  created, 
ho  waa  named  one  of  the  sixteen  dukes,  and  in  March  was  sent  to  Madrid, 
to  report  upon  the  state  of  the  royal  family,  and  specifically  to  ascertain  if 
Charles  had  voluntarily  resigned,  or  if  he  wished  to  resume  his  authority ; 
and  if  not,  to  collect  all  the  information  that  could  be  relied  uj^n  relative 
to  Ferdinand.  "  I  say  again,''  said  Napoleon,  '*  if  the  father  wishes  to  re- 
ascend  the  throne,  I  am  ready  to  second  him ;  but  if  I  can  come  to  no  ar- 
rangement either  with  the  aon  or  the  father,  I  will  make  a  dear  house  of 
them.  I  will  assemble  the  Cortes,  and  bi^in  the  work  of  Louis  XIV.  over 
again.  I  am  ready  for  that  emergency."  The  interference  with  the  affairs 
of  Spain,  Savary  distinctly  imputes  to  Tallevrand,  who  had  urged  the  peace 
oi  Tilsit  especially  to  leave  the  Emperor  at  liberty  to  carnr  this  measure  into 
execution.  A  single  proclamation,  he  reminded  nim,  had  thrown  the  whole 
country  into  alarm :  and  if  another  battle  like  Eylau,  and  in  the  heart  of 
Russia,  should  occur,  the  Spaniards  and  Austrians  would  be  at  the  gates  of 
Paris  before  he  could  hear  of  their  approach.  Talleyrand  waa  the  fost,  Sa- 
vary repeata,  who  tiiou^^t  of  the  Spaoush  expedition.  He  laid  the  springs 
which  it  waa  necessary  to  bring  into  play  to  complete  the  work.  *'  It  is  very 
true,''  he  adds,  ''he  wished  to  carry  it  on  in  a  different  manner,  and  perhaps 
he  might  have  brought  it  to  a  better  conclusion ;  but  chance  would  have  it, 
that  just  at  this  juncture  he  retired  from  public  affiurs.'' 

Savary  had  not  been  eight  and  forty  hours  in  Madrid  before  he  discovered 
aa  extreme  desire  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  France  to  the  deposition  of 
ChMles;  and  of  course,  if  the  diange  had  been  fair  and  voluntary,  there 
would  have  existed  no  such  anxiety.  Ferdinand's  party,  nevertheleaB,  wished 
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to  have  nothing  more  tp  do  with  France ;  CeTalloB  eqieetally— ^'  We  can  Ar- 
range matters  very  well  without  the  £mperori"  wa6  his  remark.    The  Duke 
of  Ber^  urged  Ferdinand  to  go  and  meet  the  Emperor  at  Bayonne.   His  im- 
portunity was  far  from  agreeable  to  Ferdinand,  and  the  audd^  determiiuition 
ne  at  last  took  to  see  the  Emperor^  is  assigned  by  Savary  to  his  apprehenffloa 
lest  representations  would  be  made  unfavourable  to  his  intereste,  and  lest  his 
father,  if  he  should  again  resume,  would  bring  back  the  Prince  of  the  Peace. 
At  Vittoria,  Ferdinand  stopped  short,  and  Cevallos  announced  the  Prince's 
resolution  to  go  no  farther.    After  some  expostulation,  Savary  found  himself 
obliged  to  set  out  by  himself  to  make  his  report  to  Napoleon.    At  Bayonne, 
a  long  conversation  ensued  between  the  £mperor  and  Savary,  in  which  the 
whole  miserable  mismanagement  of  the  business,  with  the  mistrusts  of  Per* 
dinand,  is  imputed  to  the  blundering,  or  the  ambition  of  the  Gnuid-duke  of 
Berg.    "  He  must  be  quite  a  fool."  said  Napoleon.   "  No,"  replied  Savary, 
"  I  do  not  believe  him  quite  a  fool,  but  he  appears,  to  have  taken  it  into  lus 
head  he  shall  himself  be  King  of  Spain."    The  next  day,  Savary  was  hurried 
back  to  Vjttoria  with  a  letter  from  Napoleon,  informing  the  Prince,  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  must  be  exiled ;  and  if,  on  inquiry,  he 
found  Charles  had  really  abdicated,  he  would  acknowledge  Ferdinand  forth- 
with.   A  council  was  immediately  assembled,  and  the  result  communicated 
to  Savary  was,  that  Ferdinand  would  proceed  to  Bayonne.    The  tumults  ex- 
cited in  the  town  on  his  attempting  to  start,  and  the  cutting  of  the  tracei, 
Savary  considers  as  nothing  but  a  httle  getting-up  for  the  occasion,  and  hint- 
ing his  opinion  to  the  Duke  del  Infantado,  within  half  an  hour  the  mules 
were  recovered,  and  the  party  set  off,  accompanied  by  Savary.    While  at 
Bayonne,  a  despatch  of  Ferdinand's  was  seized,  addressed  to  his  unde,  in 
these  words—"  Put  no  trust  in .    He  is  a  traitor,  devoted  to  those  ras- 
cals the  French,  and  will  spoil  every  thing.    Bonaparte  entered  the  town  to- 
day ;  only  about  a  score  ot  ragamuffins  ran  before  his  horse,  crying,  *  Vive 
TEmpereur!'  and  even  they  were  paid  by  the  police." 

In  May  or  June  Murat  was  ill,  too  much  so  to  attend  to  business,  and  Sa- 
vary was  sent— not  precisely  to  assume  his  office,  but  to  peruse  all  reports 
addressed  to  the  Duke  de  Berg,  to  return  answers,  and  issue  orders  in  cases 
of  emergency,  though  not  to  affix  his  own  signature ;  and  do  eveiT  thing  ia 
'  the  name  of  Belliard,  in  his  capacity  of  chief  of  the  staff;  and  all  this,  wUch 
was  in  effect  taking  the  Duke  de  Berg's  office,  till  the  new  Kind's  arrival  at 
Madrid.  Things  were  growing  precarious.  Dupont  in  Andalusia,  and  Mon- 
cey  in  Valencia,  were  both  in  some  peril.  Savary  opened  communicaiiong 
with  both,  and  took  upon  himself  to  command  Dupont  to  evacuate  Andalu- 
sia, recross  the  mountains,  and  establish  himself  in  La  Mancha — "  warning 
him,  above  all  things,  to  be  on  his  guard  against  a  misfortune,  the  results  of 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  foresee.''  Dupont  was  obstinate,  and  the 
disasters  of  Baylen  foUowed.  The  King  was  now  arrived  at  Madrid,  and  it 
became  evident,  after  the  **  misfortune  ^  of  Dupont,  that  without  farther  as- 
sistance, which  was  not  to  be  had,  Spain  would  be  too  hot  to  hold  them. 
'^  But  what  will  the  Emperor  say  ?"  asks  King  Joseph.  "  The  Emjperor  will 
scold,*'  replies  Savary,  "  no  doubt ;  but  words  are  not  blows.  What  would 
he  not  say,  if  we  were  to  furnish  him  a  second  representation  of  the  part 
acted  at  Baylen  }"  The  abandonment  of  the  capital  was  the  oonsequeuoe. 
*'  I  certainly  do  not  claim,"  observes  Savary,  on  quitting  Spain,  '*  thei^jto- 
bation  of  every  one  for  the  part  1  took  in  the  management  of  Spanish  aroirs. 
I  may  nevertheless  be  allowed  to  point  out  to  the  attention  of  censurers,  that 
the  whole  of  the  grand  army  and  of  the  marshala*  with  the  exception  of  Mar- 
shal Davout,  have  been  successively  employed  in  that  country;  and  yet,  what 
has  been  the  result  of  their  efforts?'*  The  tone  of  a  very  second-rate  per- 
sonage this ! 

Savary  now  left  the  King,  and  hastened  to  make  his  report  to  the  Empe- 
ror, having  very  narrowly  escaped  the  effects  of  Spanish  indignation  on  the 
road.  He  overtook  him  at  Tours,  and  expected  to  meet  with  but  a  cool  re- 
ception ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  resolved  he  ^ould  hear  the  truth. 
Thb  was  not  then  so  dangerous  as,  from  the  adulation  of  the  oourtieia,  it  af- 
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tervrards  became.  It  was  nothing  new  for  Savary  to  despite  the  of^nion  of 
courtiers^  and  to  rely  on  the  £mperor*8  justice.  Though  he  might  at  times 
be  angry  with  the  mends  who  spoke  without  disguise,  he  invariably  returned 
to  them  with  increased  esteem  and  confidence.  The  explanation  navary  had 
to  make  was  well  and  calmly  received.  He  shrugged  up  his  shoulders  in 
sheer  pity  at  Dupont's  conduct,  making  a  sign  of  the  cross  at  the  same  time, 
which  was  a  sure  indication  of  the  contempt  he  felt  for  any  one—"  Let  us 
rather  suppose,"  said  he,  "  his  was  an  act  of  pure  stupidity^,  otherwise  no  pu- 
nishment would  be  too  severe  for  his  deserts;  but  as  I  wiU  not  uermlt  any 
cowards  to  be  about  my  person,  I  have  directed  that  he  should  be  required 
to  give  in  his  resignation/' 

The  presence  of  the  grand  army  was  still  demanded  in  Prussia — the  con* 
tributions  imposed  were  not  yet  paid.  "  If  I  can  leave  the  army,  said  Na- 
poleon, in  Prussia,  I  shall  have  no  war  there ;  but  if  I  withdraw  it,  must  I  have 
war  ?  Now  is  the  time  to  try  the  stability  of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit.  If  I  can 
withdraw  the  army  from  Germany,  I  shall  soon  settle  Spain."  The  meeting 
with  the  Emperor  of  Russia  at  ErAirt  was,  in  consequence  of  these  embar- 
rassments, determined  upon,  which  took  place  in  October,  and  of  which  Sa- 
vary, who  was  present,  gives  a  very  minute  account.  "  But  how  this  meet- 
ing," says  he,  '*  came  not  to  be  followed  by  a  lasting  peace,  I  am  quite  un- 
able to  explain  ;  there  must,"  he  thinks^  "  have  been  great  duplicity,  bad 
faith,  want  of  courage,  or  voluntary  ignorance,  at  least,  in  the  cabinets ;  or, 
after  so  many  interviews,  and  so  many  thousand  opportunities  for  explana- 
tion, mankind  would  not  have  been  visited  by  new  calamities,  for  the  sake 
uf  gratifying  the  self-love  of  some  and  the  avidity  of  others.  These  are  me- 
lancholy reflections ;  and  it  can  no  longer  be  said,  that  if  justice  and  probity 
were  banished  from  among  men,  they  would  find  refuge  in  the  hearts  of 
kings.''  Stuff !  "  Which  of  the  two  sovereigns  failed  in  his  engagements, 
we  may  judge,"  says  he,  "  by  the  event  whicn  ensued,  and  which  would  not 
otherwise  have  occurred — the  war  of  Austria."  While  at  Erfurt,  Napoleon 
offered  Savary  the  embassy  to  St.  Petersburgh ;  and  when  he  pleaded  some 
inadequate  excuses — ''I  nerceive,''  replied  the  Emperor, "  you  are  rather  hurt 
at  not  having  been  the  nrst  ambassador  appointed  after  the  Peace  of  Tilsit." 
— **  Rather  so,*'  1  good-humouredlv  replied, "  although  I  actually  exerted  my 
'endeavours  to  be  recalled  from  St.  "Petersburgh.  I  felt  anxious  to  know  upon 
what  footing  I  was  to  consider  mjrself,  and  the  appointment  of  M.  de  Cau- 
laincourt  was  the  only  reply  I  received,"  &c.  On  presenting  himself  to 
Alexander,  when  quitting  Ejfiirt,  and  recommending  himself  to  his  favour, 
the  Emperor  said — "Where  I  have  once  bestowed  my  esteem,  I  never  alter." 
"  In  the  days  of  adversity,"  adds  Savary,  '*  I  relied  upon  this  assurance,  and 
had  cause  to  repent  it." 

Returning  to  Paris,  Napoleon,  after  opening  the  session  of  the  legislative 
bodv,  lost  not  a  moment  in  flying  to  Spain,  accompanied  still  by  Savary. 
Early  in  December,  the  French  troops  re-entered  Madrid ;  but  the  Emperor 
went  to  Chamartin,  where  he  was  engaged  in  organizing  a  new  administra- 
tion, till  the  end  of  the  month,  when  intelligence  was  brought  of  the  English 
forces,  under  Moore,  being  at  Salamanca ;  and  he  immediately  commenced 
the  pursuit.  At  Benavente  he  was  overtaken  by  a  courier ;  and  upon  read- 
ing the  letters,  proceeded  at  a  moderate  pace,  very  thoughtful,  to  Astorga, 
where  he  expressed  his  intention  to  commit  the  army  to  Soult,  and  return  to 
Paris.  The  despatches  he  had  received  announced  the  unusual  preparations 
of  Austria.    He  still  clun^  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  adherence. 

Savary  again  accomjpamed  the  Emperor  to  this  new  war,  and  was  actively 
engaged  throughout  the  campaign.  Speaking  of  Ebersberg,  which  was  burnt 
to  a^es,  and  where  all  the  wounded  had  been  burned  to  death,  and  de- 
scribing the  wretched  appearance  of  the  place,  he  adds, — 

^'  Can  any  thing  be  more  dreadful  than  the  sight  of  men,  first  burned  to  death, 
then  trodden  under  the  horses'  feet,  and  crushed  to  atoms  by  the  wheels  of  the  gun- 
carriages.  The  only  outlet  from  the  town  by  the  gate  where  General  Cohorn  had 
lost  so  many  men,  was  by  walking  through  a  heap  of  baked  human  flesh,  which 
produced  an  insufferable  stench.     The  evil  was  so  great,  that  it  became  necessary 
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to  pfoeuro  spaddB,  tadk  as  are  iiMd  for  deuing  die  mod  itom  pabfie  vatda,  ia  ot4m 
to  ramoHre  and  bury  thio  fcBtid  mtm, 

**  The  Emperor  came  to  lee  thia  horrid  aigfai,  and  aaid  to  na,  aa  he  went  over  it, 
*  ItwareweU  if  all  promotera  of  wan  eoold  behold  anch  anin^pidluig  picture  ;  they 
ironld  then  diaoorer  how  many  edla  humanity  haa  to  auAar  from  their  prcjecta.'  ** 

Savary  particularizes  the  events  of  this  perilous  campai^ ;  bat  as  notbiiig 
distinguishes  him,  and  space  presseSj  these  must  be  omitted  in  mar  hasty 
sketch.  The  Emperor's  activity  was  never  more  conspicuous.  After  the 
battle  of  Essling,  speaking  to  Savary  of  Russia^  he  said^-~ 

^'  It  was  fortunate  for  me  that  I  placed  no  dependence  upon  such  alfiea.  Could 
wone  have  happened  to  me  had  I  not  made  peace  with  the  Ruaaiaua  ?  What  ad- 
vantage do  I  derive  from  their  alliance,  if  they  are  not  in  a  condition  to  guarantee 
to  me  the  permanence  of  peace  in  Germany  ?  It  ia  much  more  likely  that  they 
would  have  turned  against  me,  had  not  some  regard  for  character  restrained  than 
from  so  soon  breaking  their  plighted  faith.  I  must  not  give  way  to  a  vain  ilhuiQii, 
They  have  all  sworn  my  ruin,  but  have  not  the  courage  to  oompaaa  it," 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  term  of  Savary's  military  career.  In  June 
IHlOy  he  succeeded  Fouch^  as  Minister  of  Police.  Ouvrara  had  excited  some 
suspicions;  and  the  Emperor,  distrusting  Fouch^,  commanded  Savary  to  ar- 
rest Ouvrard.  This  he  dexterously  accomplished.  **  I  had  never  before," 
he  observes,  "  been  intrusted  with  such  commissions,  and  it  never  happened 
again ;  or  to  speak  more  plainly,  during  a  period  of  sixteen  vears,  he  only 
availed  himself  twice  of  my  services  on  similar  missions,  although  it  was 
imagined  that  I  was  daily  employed  upon  them.*'  A  few  days  after  Ouvrard'a 
arrest,  the  Emperor  asked  Savary  if  he  had  courage  to  undertake  the  duties 
of  Minister  of  rolice;  to  which  ne  replied,  he  h^  resolution  enough  to  de* 
vote  his  life  to  his  service,  but  that  such  a  business  was  quite  foreign  to  hia 
pursuits.  Every  thing  is  to  be  learnt  in  time,  was  the  answer.  Fonch^ 
was  left  in  possession  of  the  apartments  full  three  weeks,  during  which  he 
destroyed  papers  of  all  sorts,  and  left  Savary  in  utter  ignorance  of  every 
thing,  and  even  of  the  names  of  the  agents.  The  whole  process  of  action 
was  obliged  to  be  worked  out  anew;  and  only  by  trick  and  subtilty,  to 
which  it  iQust  be  allowed  he  showed  a  singular  aptitude,  could  Savary  dis- 
cover the  established  sources  of  intelligence.  The  Emperor  save  him  some 
personal  instructions  ^delivered  to  him,  in  shorty  the  principles  of  his  adnu- 
nistration,  which  are  worthy  special  noto. 

Savary  seems  to  have  quickly  completed  his  official  arrangements.  Hd 
bad  his  agents  in  every  class  and  coterie  of  society — to  the  very  labourers 
and  artizans ;  and  spread  his  nets  over  the  nrovinces,  in  the  large  and  smaU 
towns,  and  even  in  foreign  countries.  Histabours  were  not,  however,  always 
exerted  for  mischief  oroolitics;  he  had  a  scheme  for  registering  servants, 
finding  robberies  were  cniefly  committed  by  this  class — ^but  it  was  defeated 
by  the  indolence  of  their  employers ;  and  many  of  his  suggestions,  for  similar 
purposes,  were  rejected  by  tne  Council  of  State,  who  seem  to  have  thought 
iiim  too  busy.  The  existing  system  of  gensdarmerie  is  the  fruit  of  his  ar- 
rangements. Very  early  in  his  ministry,  he  was  called  upon  to  report  on 
the  state  prisoners.  Under  this  term  of  state  prisoners  were  classed  all 
those  who  were  confined  on  the  urgency  of  families  to  escape  public  disgrace, 
precisely  on  the  principle  of  the  old  kttrts  de  cachet.  Another  set  con- 
sisted of  such  as  had  been  brought  before  the  Courts,  but  who,  though  impli- 
cated, could  not  be  legally  convicted — ^'accomplices,"  Savary  says, ''  of  cer- 
tain predatory  bands,  plunderers  of  public  chests  and  public  convevances,  as- 
suming, perhaps,  the  name  of  RoyaBsto,  or  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  bad 
characters  in  a  district.'^  These  detentions  were  grounded  on  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  order  and  public  tranquillity,  but  never  oYiarbitrary  grounds. 
A  third  class  were  detained  for  political  crimes.  This  was  supposed  to  be 
very  numerous,  but  Savary  says  it  did  not  exceed  forty  for  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  France,  Belgium,  Piedmont,  Tuscany,  and  the  Roman  States. 
Among  stete  prisoners  also  were  included  persons  arrested  in  consequence 
of  the  civil  war,  and  ringleaders  in  perilous  enterprises,  the  greater  part  of 
whom,  if  brought  before  the  tribunals,  would  have  b^n  assuredly  condemn- 
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•d;  bat  Napoleon  opposed,  ''  becanse  time  allayed  all  fennenl^,  and  would 
bring  them  to  their  aenaee."  Among  them,  too,  were  some  whose  sentenoe 
of  doftth  had  been  commuted  for  imprisonment ;  some  too^  curiously  enough, 
who  had  been  arrested  for  attempting,  under  the  dock  of  their  spiritaal 
profession,  to  sow  disunion  in  families ;  some  who  had  availed  themselvee  of 
the  oonfasional,  to  persuade  voung  and  weak  women  to  separate  &om  thsir 
husbands^  on  tiie  ground  of  their  having  served  the  State,  or  purchased  na^ 
tional  domains;  some  who  liad  refused  to  christen  children  bom  of  marriages 
contracted  during  the  Revolution :  and  others  who  had  been  guilty  of  seduc- 
tions among  their  youthful  catechists.  These  were  not  brought  to  trial,  out 
of  regard  to  public  decency,  and  respect  for  the  clergy.  Altogether,  tiiese 
different  dasses  of  state  prisoners,  however,  amounted  to  not  more  than  be- 
tween six  and  seven  hundred,  including  some  foreigners,  Spaniards,  who  had 
sworn  allegiance  to  Joseph,  and  betrayed  him.  A  commission  was  wpointed 
to  visit  all  these  persons ;  and  on  the  report  being  read  to  the  Privy  Coundl, 
the  Emperor  in  person  took  the  opinions  of  aU  present,  as  to  their  discharge 
or  retention. 

Savary  also  ^ves  an  account  of  some  ladies,  who  were  said  to  have  been 
exiled.  Madame  de  Stael  was  not  banished,  he  says,  but  was  on^  ordered 
to  a  distance  from  the  capital,  in  consequence  of  an  intrigue,  in  which 
some  rivals  had  involved  her. 

Madame  Recamier,  again,  was  not  banished.  Her  husband's  unsuccessful 
speculations  compelled  the  famihr  to  retire  to  the  country,  and  she  chose  to 
pass  herself  off  as  the  victim  of  tyranny.  Hie  Emueror  had  given  orders 
that,  if  die  returned,  she  should  no  longer  be  allowea  to  collect  about  her  a 
circle  of  discontented  people ;  '*  and  1  owe  it  to  candour,"  observes  Savary, 
"  to  acknowledge,  thiU  I  wrote  to  her  to  desire  she  would  dismiss  from  her 
mind  all  thoughts  of  coming  to  Paris  for  the  present  i'  and  then  adds  a  hint 
that  he  had  done  her  a  kmdness,  for  she  was  contemplating  a  something, 
for  which  he  appeals  to  her  own  consdousness,  which  would  have  involved 
her  in  trouble.  Savary  boasts  of  his  ir^flumoe  among  literary  men— Esmenard, 
Chateaubriand^  Etienne,  Jay,  Michaud,  Tissot — some.of  whom  he  made  acade- 
micians. But  interesting  as  is  the  whole  of  lus  account  of  the  police,  finom 
the  singular  natoet^  especially  with  which  he  details  the  artifices  employed 
— ^never  glandng  at  its  mcompatibility  with  the  prindples  of  dvil  liberty-* 
we  must  quit  the  subject,  to  trace  slightly  the  subsequent  career  of  this 
very  prominent  person.* 

So  inefficient  were  Savar/s  efforts  to  serve  the  Emperor  in  his  extremity, 
that  it  wovld  answer  no  purpose  to  trace  them — it  must  suffice  to  observe, 
that  he  was  not  allowed  to  take  leave  of  him  at  Fontainbleau.  From  Or- 
leans, whither  he  had  accompanied  the  Empress  and  Joseph,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  through  Czemicheff  solidted  ^exander's  protection,  who  com- 
manded him  not  to  stir  from  Paris.  He  was  thus  a  prisoner,  though  with  all 
Paris  for  his  prison.  Receiving  afterwards  an  order  to  quit  the  capital,  he 
withdrew  to  his  estate,  and  busied  himself  in  agricultural  pursuits.  His  po- 
tatoes failed,  and  he  sent  fbr  a  connderable  supply  firom  Paris,  which  drew 
on  him  a  vidt  from  the  police,  and  a  charge,  he  says,  of  buying  up  providons 
for  starving  the  dty  of  Paris.  Soon  after  this  vidtation,  a  communication 
was  made  to  him  of  a  plot  to  assassinate  him,  and  he  returned  to  Paris  to 
baffle  the  conspirators.  There  he  discovered  indications  of  the  imp^iding 
revolution,  but  its  ramifications  he  leamt  only  after  the  return  from  Elbiu 
He  was  himself  altogether  a  stranger  to  it. 

The  very  day  of  the  Emperor's  return,  while  he  was  at  dinner,  upon  some 
communication  being  made,  he  asked  for  the  Minister  of  Pdice;  and  some 
hedtation  ensuing,  li^  called  out  for  Savary  by  name.  He  was  at  hand,  and 
took  his  directions--€very  bod^  expecting,  ot  course,  his  appointment  was 
fixed.    An  interview  followed,  in  which  &vary  resolutdy  reiused  the  office ; 

*  ^^  Onoe  in  a  letter,'^  observes  Savary,  <«  Uis  Emperor  sdd,  there  were  two  ar* 
Iritrary  powers  in  France  over  and  above  what  there  ought  to  be— his  owx  powaa 
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which  seemg  to  have  relieved  the  Emperor,  who  told  him,  he  must  then  take 
chaige  of  the  gengdarmerie,  for  he  was  compelled  to  give  the  portfolio  of  the 
police  to  Fouch^,  "  againgt  whom/'  iaidihe> "  f  ou  have  always  proved  my  best 
safefruttrd/'  Savary  assures  as,  that  the  Emperoi:  publicly  declared  he  was 
indebted  to  no  one  for  his  return — he  had  no  other  partv  in  France  than  the 
Moniteur,  which  had  warned  him  of  the  moment  at  which  it  behoved  him  to 
quit  the  island  of  Elba — aUuding,  probably,  to  the  reports  of  the  intention 
to  carry  him  off  from  the  island  to  St.  Helena,  which  he  was  resolved  to 
baffle. 

Savary  was  not  with  the  army  at  Waterloo ;  but  he  was  one  of  those  who 
fidthfully  adhered  to  the  Empemv  <uid  proposed  to  accompany  him  wherever 
hit  destiiditt  led  hkn.  He  w«nt  with  him  on  board  the  BeUerophon;  but  was 
eomoelled  to  separate,  when  removed  to  the  Northumberland.  LaUemand 
and  nimself  were  conducted  to  Malta,  where,  without  any  decent  pretence, 
they  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  confined  till  the  following  Spring,  and 
then  turned  adrift,  to  shift  for  themselveB.  They  embarked  m  a  vessel 
which  was  to  touch  at  Smyrna  and  Constantinople.  At  Smyrna  Savary  met 
with,  an  acquaintance^  who  introduced  him  to  an  Englishman  of  Liveipool ; 
and  when  the  Englishman  left,  he  was  received  by  a  French  family,  who 
kept  him  concealed  for  six  months.  Ladlemand  went  to  America.  Savary 
continued  at  Smyrna  about  a  twelvemonth,  till  he  learned  from  the  papers 
he  had  been  sentenced  to  death  par  oantumaee,  and  letters  amved  nr^ng 
him  to  fly.  He  threw  himself,  accordingly,  into  the  first  vessel  that  saSed, 
and  was  landed  at  Trieste,  where  he  was  Instantly  seized,  and  cifirried  to 
Grate,  and,  to  his  surprise,  there  set  at  liberty.  By  great  good  luck,  the  Em- 
uerorof  Austria,  with  Mettemich  was  passing  through  Gratz.  With  Met- 
ternldi  he  obtained  an  audience,  who  expressed  his  regret  at  the  privations 
he  had  suffered,  and  engaged  to  procure  him  permission  to  withdraw  to 
Smyrna  again.  This  permission  was  finallv  granted  b^  Richelieu.  He  was 
visited  by  his  wife  and  eldest  daughter,  and  being  furnished  by  her  with  mo« 
ney,  he  returned  to  Smyrna,  from  which,  in  April  1819,  he  fbund  himself 
again  compelled  to  remove  by  the  vexatious  interference  of  the  French  Am- 
bamador  at  Constantinople.  Harassed  in  this  way,  he  finally  took  the  reso- 
lution to  face  the  danger,  return  to  Paris,  and  demand  a'  trial.  He  was 
accordingly  brought  before  a  court  martial,  acquitted,  and  suffered  to*  gt>^t 
larre,  and  live  where  he  pleased. 

Such  has  been  the  career  of  Savary,  a  very  distincruished  person  in  a  veiV 
eventful  period.  He  was  closely  in  contact  with  Napoleon,  and  had  oppor- 
tunities, perhaos,  beyond  any  otlier  man,  of  observing  and  estimating  the 
chief  agents  of  nis  government.  He  has  liberally  poured  forth  his  obsen^a- 
tions  and  complaints,  and  scrupled  little  at  expressing  his  judgments ;  fur- 
nishing thus  a  profusion  of  materials  for  the  speculator  and  historian. 
But  no  book  that  ever  was  published  required  a  more  vigilant  eye. .  Between 
the  statements  of  facts  and  the  deductions  of  reasoning,  the  reader  will  rea- 
dily distinguish.  He  may  as  readily  guard  against  taking  without  examina- 
tion estimates  of  character ;  for  such  estimates  depend  for  their  value  upon 
the  individual  who  makes  them,  who  may  be  incompetent,  or  malicious,  or 
prejudiced ;  but  in  the  details  of  facts  he  can  less  secure  himself  fitim  dela- 
Mon,  for  he  cannot  always  supply  omissions,  nor  always  measure  ex;^gera- 
tions ;  and  Savary  certainly'  leaves  an  impression  upon  us,  that  in  matters 
which  concern  himself,  and  the  Emperor  especially,  he  isoftenmalring'a 
colourable  story,  and  seldom  leaves  a  plain  tale  to  work  its  own  €^ct^.  * '  'Biit 
reason  enough  though  there  be  to  question  doselv,  enough  remains,  sind  to  a 
great  extent,  to  make  these  memoirs  indispensable  for  completing  a  fiill  and 
faithful  measure  of  the  great  agents  of  Napoleon's  power,  and  through  them 
of  Napoleon  himself — a  man  whose  energies  and  faculties  were  developed 
beyond  those  of  any  other  on  record,  and  who  has  yet  to  be  judged — n-ee 
from  prejudice  and  passion, — and  weighed  in  the  scales  of  equity  and  sound 
reason. 
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47 — ^present  political  ponticm  ftf  Ifex. 
ioo,  ib. — of  the  Oovemm«nt,  40' — 
mines  of  Menco,  4»— thb  oefaiffiAles, 
ib,  50--pefrsonal  nartatrt^,  Qt^i^^ka- 
raoter  of  the  country  travelled  i>«W, 
52;  •  "" 

Misadventures  of  a  short-s^M'  than. 


149. 


N 


Nares's  life  of  Lord  BurgUev;  criftiqae 
on,  507 — remarks  on  Lord  jBuighlty's 
character,  i5.— Dr.  Naras's  View  nf  it, 
508— origin  of  Buigfaley,  fiOft-'-pro- 
ceedings  of  Cedl,  610— prosnss  iw 
court  favour,  511 — ^intrigues  with  the 
members  of  the  council,  61S--hia  cssU 
tious  policy,  513. 

Naval  charac^,  sketdb  of  a  iaie,  MA. 

«'  No  more,"  fines  entitled,  560.    • 

Notions  of  the  Americaiii,  r^iviesr'jof, 
164— bitter  spirit  of  many'wril«B8  to- 
wards the  Americans,  164-*4baifBB 
against  the  author,  166 — enturs  of 
writers  on  America  in  §peneraU  i5.— 
shipping  of  the  United  Staiea  and 
England  compared^  ib.  -^  American 
inns,  167 — English  in  AmaricB,  ib. 
— ^innkeepers  and  their  mannets,  168 
— women,  169 — ^public  instruction  in 
America,  I70  —  Washington^  i*. — 
American  navy,  I7I — colleges  aad  the 
press,  ib. — daim  to  old  English  m^ 
thon,  ib, — necessity  of  knowing  the 
truth  about  America,  172. 


Observations  on  the  Greek  question,  1 1 3. 
O'Hara's  chUd,  notice  of,  84« 
Old  age,  223. 

P 

Parr,  Field's  memoirs  of  Dr.  361. 
Patronage  and  art,  342. 
Penenden  Heath  meeting,  469. 
Phibsophy  of  Clubs,  No.  IV.  247— V. 
428. 
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Pluyxng  funeb,  ask^  37<»«  •    •>'  • 

Poetry,  flpigiatt  to^ftttew^maas  bbrdhiet, 
44 — ^the  soldier's  bride,  fiftUaoiiiMt 
Timtimimtpring,  7^i«*>CVHAra'»  child, 
84*-^  gift  of  flowers,  IHK^4tnHaced 
from  Berni,  112— the  sanctuarf,  122 
-^table-talk,  li&--4i  character,  17S<^ 
on  todsitiiiK  fChool,  192— linei  to  KdL 
ward  Lytton  Bttlwer^g^jTOVhtnc  tb 
retiring  citizens,  215 — ^return  of  Fran- 
cis the  First,  229 — ^the  lyre's  oom> 
pkunti  jMl^-the  feaste  of  aUedeuiUet, 
25&— from  tbe  Romaic,  277~the  boon 
of  menxory,  308-— the  French  goyer- 
nesa^  314— 'the  iylack  ship  of  Stathoi, 
322-^he  two  elephants,  327  -« the 

,  dying    raven*    335~«ncomiiun   mo- 

. .  Jie,  341— the  plains  of  Cannn,  348— 
dpfge  to  Miss  Bllen  Gee,  360-«4ines 

,  iron  the  Romaic,  3(i9-*death4N)at  of 

,  Heligoland^  416— the  dying  BJepht  to 

,  his  Mmpaoioa,  427— Ufe,  445 — old 

song  of  J.  Miller,  458 — ^broken  ties, 

,  4€0t-^^fndesL,  462 ^farewell  song, 
462— -on  burning  some  letters,  463--- 
lines  on  a  statue  of  Chantrey*s,  465 
— Psyche,  467 — on  a  picture  of  Hero 
and  Leaitder,  468--^die  fancy  ball, 
5i0& — coronation  of  Inec  de  Cas(ro, 
513-*Merehant  IViilors*  school,  523 
~»-t9a  lady  on  the  death  of  her  son,  531 
—  epistle  fhim  Medora  Trevilian, 
543— No  more,  550. 

Political  Trimmer,  The,  173. 

Priesthood,  sketches  of  the  Irish,  269, 
A15 — Their  impotrtanoe  as  a  body,  259 
—Druids  of  Ireland,  260— St.  Keiran, 

,  t269^8t.  Patrick,  t^.-^St.  Columba 
and  his  history,  515, 516— Colmekil's 
prophecy,  517 — L^ends  respecting 
St.Cohimba,  518,  519->St.  Kevin, 
SdO-'-St.  Canice,522—  Dr.  Ledwich 
controverted,  532. 

Prefessienal  sketches,  408,  489. 

Proverbs,  on,  27 1< 

"Public,"  my,  481. 

U 

Rambles  in  New  South  Wales,  216. 

Records  of  woman,  75. 

Regiment,  the  last  of  Froberg's,  524 

Rencontre  in  the  Desert,  231,  551. 

Return  of  Francis  the  First,  229. 

Rogers,  poem  by,  75. 

Romaic,  lines  from  the,  277,  369. 

Rdmon  theatres,  The,  417. 

Rome,  walks  in.  No.  XIV.  124^XV. 
417— Roman  society,  124,  125 — the 
family  of  Spain,  125— the  queen  and 
Oodoy,  126— Charles  the  king,  127— 
the  Dudiesse  de  ChaWy,  129— the  ex- 
queen  of  Etruria,  i6. — interview  with 
Oodoy,  ISl^private  tffb  of  the  fa- 
vourite, 133—  he  Roman  theatres. 


417 — the  Valee,  418— description  an4 
character  of,  419, 420 — Roman  drama, 
422,  423,  424,  425— favourite  per. 
formers,  436— the  fantoecini,  427»  - 
Rovigo,  memoirs  of  the  Duke  of,  565-^ 
birth  and  parentage,  566 — explanation 
respecting  the  Duke  d'EngWen,  W, 
568— ;-Stratagep  of  the  Austrian  an4 
fttissian  Bmperors,  5C9 — Rovigo  emi. 
plpyed  in  the  Prussian  war,  570u<. 
embassy  to  St.  Petersburgh,  571 — 
Spanish  affairs,  d72 — conduct  of  as 
head  of  the  police,  576.  ,, 


Sanctuary,  The,  122.  ^ 

Self'lova  and  belw«•l0|lo^  Ptatt  L  90A 

—II.  532. 
Short-sighted  DMWDi,  BUsadvcBitaiea  ef  a, 

149. 
Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar,  N^  XX.  17. 
of  Parisian  Society,  92,  188, 

284,  382,  487. 

of  the  Irish  FrionhiMM^'M«/Ii 


259—11.  515. 

Professional,  No.  I.  403—11. 


489. 


of  a  Ute  naval 


Society  in  India,  No.  IV.  67-^ V*  38&! 

Soldier's  bride.  The,  66.  .  > 

Song,  old,  of  J.  JUiller,  458. 

Sonnet  ou  sprix^,  74> 

on  revisiting  school,  198 . .     . . 

■      written  on  the  jkios  of  .Oannss, 
348.  '\     ^     . 

State  of  Parties,  TJie,  180 ••    .. 

Swiss  Tour,  No.  V.  53— the  ftJAofiQiiis. 
bach,  ib — village  ^f  ,Bri|»8i  tA.^th* 
Aar  and  Interlaken,  54— a  Yorkshire 
traveller,  55— the  Brunig,  56— Lu- 
cerne, i6.— Clara  Wenzel,  57^thediet 
at  Lucerne,  ib. — Basle,  58— voyage  to 
Strasburg,  t^.— Coblentz  and  Cologne, 
ib — conclusion,  59.  '         ., 


Table-talk  Abroad,  No.  V.  38— Vi:  134 
—VII.  328— the  bar,  tA.- the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  38— accoujit  of  Sir 
J.  Mansfield,  ib.  39— Sir  Giles  Rooke, 
40— Judge  Heath,  41  —Sir  Vicary 
Gibbs,  and  character,  ib,  42 — Sir  J. 
Richardson,  42— Lord  Oifford,  43 — 
Mr.  Sergeant  Best,  43— Justice  Park, 
tt.— Sergeant  Cockle,  134-Shephefd, 
135— Lens,  ib — Rough,  136— PeU, 
Frere,  and  Spankie,  137— Bompas, 
138— Sir  T.  Turton,  139— Mr.  Jer- 
vis»  328— Brougham,  329— Denman, 
330— Morris,  15— Phillips,  331— Du- 
bois, td— Nolan,  332— jobs  in  law 
offices,  333. 
Table-talk— London  Lyrics,  146. 
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Travelling  odditieR,  S70,  446. 
Trevilian,  Miss  Medora,  episUa  from, 

543. 
Two  efephanto,  The,  327. 


Vade-mecum,  the  bachelor's,  179. 
Vavasour,  Miss  Ararainta,  letter  to,  543. 
VindicisD  Magogiaiue.  33. 
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BBRATA. 

P«gv  116,  line  2B,  dele  <•  Vote*  and  ntkt  It  to  •*  Coattantinople/*  line  Si. 
117|Miie27f/or  **  principal  opinion,'*  read  **  principle  of  uoioD." 

bl,  read  -  between  the  Turlis  and  the  Greeka.*' 

119.  line  S6,  read  '*  by  admittlag  their  right  at  a  belligerent  to  blockade  the  porta  and  Seeta 

of  their  enemy." 
124.  line  4,  read  ••  an  re.*'— line  29,  read  •'  Ex.Count.**— line  Si,  for  ftgnret,**  rtad  piquet.*' 

I3t>.  note,  line  2^/or  "ttruggte."  rnid  **  ttrength." Page  128,  line  13,  read  *«  ditfaito.*' 

168,  line  S  from  ^hc  boilom,  for  "  u  well  commented,"  read  ■*  are  wfll  commented.** 
172,  line  II,  for  **fxpectatlonf  of,"  reoii  **  expectation  of.** 
46»,  linet  8,  and  6,  for  •'  Mrt.  HaII,**  read  "  Mr.  Hall.** 
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